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ACORN-STORING BY THE CALIFORNIA WOODPECKER 
By WILLIAM EH. RITTER 


WITH FOUR PHOTOS 


OT MANY phenomena of bird life in California are more widely known 
and have been more frequently commented upon than the one which is 
the subject of this article. When, however, one inquires about the ex- 

tent of accurate knowledge on the subject, he may well be surprised that it is 
so slight. Even the published references to it, though numerous, are mostly 
brief and general. And no ornithologist, so I am told by Professor Joseph 
Grinnell, the authority on the literature of California birds, has pretended to 
investigate the subject in any detailed way. The following pages contain the 
results of observations and reflections which, though extending over several 
years, were chiefly made during the last year and a half. 

So well known are the facts in their general features that a very cursory 
statement of them is enough. The California Woodpecker (Melanerpes formi- 
cworus bairdi) is resident in most of the wooded portions of California. It has 
the habit, especially in regions where oaks abound, of pecking holes on the 
surface of the trunks and larger limbs of trees, these holes approximating an 
acorn in size, and inserting acorns into these, usually one in each hole. I have, 

yu: seen many holes containing two nuts, not very close-fitting at that. 

. Where oaks and pines are commingled, as they frequently are in Cali- 
fornia, the pines are usually taken as storage trees. So far as I have observed, 
only the older trees are utilized, this seemingly being due to the fact that only 
in such trees has the outermost bark layer become marked off into areas or 
blocks presenting considerable unbroken surfaces suitable for the holes. Query 
is frequently made as to whether this hole pecking is injurious to the trees. 
Although I have examined many storage pines in widely separated localities, I 
have never seen anything even suggestive of harm to the trees from the holes. 
Never, so far as I have noticed, do the holes pierce through into the deeper 
living layers of the bark. 

Though pine trees are, according to my observations, by far the most 
generally utilized for storing, oaks are used to some extent, even in places 
where pines as well as oaks are available. But in no instance have I seen a 
living oak so used. Not only dead oaks but those from.which the bark has 
been shed are usually requisitioned, so it seems. The possible bearing of this 
will be noticed later. 
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Although unusual animal performance like this is sufficient in itself to 
excite interest and elicit careful inquiry, the thoughtful naturalist is hkely 
to be more attracted to particular phenomena by their probable bearing on 
some general problem in which he is interested, than by their uniqueness. The 
broader problem which, in this instance, has been the leading motive of my 
observations, is that of the efficiency of instinctive activity. How thoroughly 
do such practices meet the needs of the animals which perform them? In 
other words, how near to perfection is their adaptiveness? 

Two early cursory observations raised the conjecture that the habit of 
the California Woodpecker might, if followed up, yield enlightening facts 
on this question. One of these was the very large number of holes I had seen 
in some trees. Thus, fifty feet of a prostrate pine tree which I saw in the San 
Jacinto Mountains several years ago, contained, according to an estimate 
made with considerable care, 31,800 holes. The query easily arises, Is every 
hole in such a ease actually used as the receptacle of a nut? The account which 
follows will bring out rather convincing testimony on this question. 

The other and much more striking fact bearing on the general problem of 
adaptiveness, was brought to my notice by Dr. Grinnell. It is that oceasion- 
ally the woodpeckers gather pebbles instead of acorns and place them in the 
holes. The first instance of this which came to my attention consisted of a 
considerable section of a barkless oak log now in the Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology at Berkeley (Fig. 2), in which there is a large number of holes nearly 
all of which contain pebbles. This specimen, which came from Sonoma Coun- 
ty, California (where there are no pine trees) is conclusive proof to Dr. Grin- 
nell that the pebble-storing as well as the acorn-storing is the work of wood- 
peckers. Grinnell tells me that he looked into the matter at the time the 
specimen was received and found that the location of the tree and other con- 
ditions were such as to preclude any likelihood that the work was done by 
humans. Nor is there any other animal resident in that locality to which the 
performance could be attributed with any degree of probability. 

Nor does this case of pebble-storing stand alone. Mr. C. R. Orcutt, a 
naturalist of wide experience in the southwest, has recorded a similar instance 
observed by him in Lower California (‘‘Stones placed in pine-trees by birds’’. 
Science, March 14, 1884, p. 305). The trees (Jeffrey pines) were in this in- 
stance situated at an elevation of 6,000 feet and in an almost uninhabited re- 
gion, so there was practically no chance for the stones to have been put where 
they were by human hands. 


OBSERVATIONS 


During a holiday outing at Cuyamaca reservoir, San Diego County, Cali- 
fornia, July 3-5, 1919, I found numerous pines (Jeffreys) used by the wood- 
peckers as storage trees. Some of these contained a large number of holes, 
the great majority of which were filled with acorns of the black oak (Q. kel- 
loggw), the prevailing oaken neighbors of these pines. But while some of the 
trees were thus well stored, others had only a fraction of the holes acorn- 
filled; and two trees in particular, as thickly punctured as any I have ever 
seen, contained not a single acorn or any litter roundabout indicating that 
the birds had given the trees the least attention for many a month. 

One of these abandoned granaries struck me as specially interesting from 
the fact that many of the holes, though not new, were to all appearances in 
perfect condition for the reception of nuts; and the further fact was clear 
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that both oaks and acorns were abundantly present all about the pine. Why 
was so much good store room unused? This query was made pertinent by the 
fact that many new holes had recently been made in near-by trees. Undoubt- 
edly the suitableness of the holes for storing suffers impairment with age. As 
the trees grow older, the outermost layers of bark gradually crumble away 
and reduce the depths of the holes so they would need re-drilling to keep ther 
at full depth. Whether such renovation ever really takes place or not, I am 
not certain, but probably it does in some instances. Then, too, occasionally 
holes become more or less filled with pitch. But neither of these sources of 


Fig. 1. NORMAL ACORN-STORAGE BY CALIFORNIA Woop- 
PECKER, IN DEAD BRANCH OF BLUE OAK; PORTION 
PRESERVED IN MUSEUM OF VERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY 
TAKEN BY I. L. KOPPEL NEAR GILROY, CALIFORNIA, IN 
OcTOBER, 1919. 


Impairment applied to very many of the holes in the particular tree to which 
reference is now made. 

By measurements and countings on one of the most abundantly stored 
trees of this lot, I estimated that there was an average of 60 acorns per square 
foot of bark and that in an area of the trunk surface, having an average oirth 
of eleven feet, and a height of twenty feet, there were stored 13.200 acorns. 
Although many nuts could be seen above the elevation indicated. the size of 
the trunk and the irregularity of distribution of nuts made it impractical to 
estimate numbers. Since I shall have oceasion to refer to this particular tree 
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in speaking of later visits, I will call it storage-tree A. Examination of the 
acorns in this and other trees of the locality yielded the following results that 
seemed significant. 

Almost certainly a very great proportion of all the nuts were of the crop 
of the preceding year, 1918, and were garnered in the fall of that year. This 
conclusion I am able to draw now from observations made then and since. The 
evidence is in the state of weathering of the exposed butt ends of the acorns. 
Almost without exception the nuts are inserted tip in and base out, most of 
them fitting the hole snugly. Although I have never been so fortunate as to 
see the work done, residents of this locality with whom I have talked say that 
the birds ‘‘hammer the acorns in good and hard.’’ The tight fit of many, 
though not all, of the nuts is in keeping with this statement. 

The other fact which enables me to know now the age and storage time 
of the acorns examined in July, 1919, comes from my observations this, 1920, 
autumn. On visiting the trees October 18 and 19 this year, I found that prac- 
tically the entire acorn crop of the season had either dropped to the ground, 
where the nuts were abundant under many trees, or had been gathered by the 
birds, squirrels, ete. Very few indeed were found on the trees. By comparing 
the condition of these new acorns with that of those taken from the storage 
trees in July, 1919, and that of those which had lain on the ground over a 
winter, it became clear that, as already said, the nuts examined in July were 
stored during the early fall of the year before, that is, of 1918. 

The other significant fact brought out by the July examination was the 
prevailing freedom of the nuts from ‘‘worminess’’ and their generally excel- 
lent state of preservation. Few indeed of the many nuts opened contained 
either eggs or grubs of the nut weevil which typically infests the acorns of 
this region. The significant thing about this fact is that, taken along with 
the known developmental career of these weevils, we are able to see clearly 
that if the birds were going to utilize this year’s stores for food, not grubs 
but the meats of perfectly good acorns would almost certainly have to be eaten. 
This would not be in accordance with a widely held theory as to what the 
acorns are stored for. According to this theory it is grubs and not acorn 
meats that the birds want. The conclusion my observations lead to, on this 
point, will be given presently. 

February 8, 1920, was the date of my next visit to the trees, this time in 
company with Professor C. Judson Herrick of the University of Chicago. That 
the acorn stores were being drawn upon by the birds for food, was the most 
striking fact which met our view, as we came to the storage trees one after 
another. Although we were not fortunate enough to catch any of the birds in 
the act, what they had been doing was clear enough, speaking generally, by 
the marks they left, especially around some of the trees. These marks con- 
sisted of quantities of litter on the ground around the bases of the trees, this 
consisting of acorn shells and bits of bark from the trees. Examination of the 
shells told much of the story of woodpecker dining methods when acorns are 
the chief food. That it is at least very common for the nuts to be taken whole 
from the storage places and opened either on the ground near the tree or in 
the branches of the same tree, is manifest from the numerous instances in 
which the nuts were opened on the side, the opening frequently being relatively 
small and quite regular of outline. Such openings could not, of course, be 
made while the nuts are close-fitted into the storage holes. But even when 
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the shell leavings were proof that the opening process consisted more in tearing 
than puncturing, the pieces were of such form as strongly to suggest that the 
nuts were operated on after having been taken from the holes. Not many 
empty shells were found in situ, or even in the litter, opened at the butt, as 
would generally have to be the case had they been opened before extraction 
from the store-holes. These and later observations effectually disprove the 
theory that the holes are used by the birds as a sort of vise for holding the 
nuts in order that they may be opened. 

Another fact brought to light by examining the shell litter was that most 


Fig. 2. P#BBLES INSERTED IN ACORN-PITS; SUPPOSED TO 
HAVE BEEN DONE BY CALIFORNIA WOODPECKER; PART 
OF SPECIMEN IN MUSEUM OF VERTEBRATE ZOOLOGY 
PROCURED ON SONOMA MOUNTAIN NEAR SANTA ROSA, 
CALIFORNIA, IN May, 1913, By GEo. P. MCNEAR. 


of the nuts which had been opened so far this winter were grub-containers. 
This was easily recognizable by the excrement, ete., of the grubs still clinging 
to the inner surfaces of the shells. The clean inside of the shell of a grubless 
nut as compared with the dirtiness of a grubby shell makes it possible to reeog- 
nize at a glance even as to rather small pieces of shell, whether the nut was 
‘“‘wormy’’. Furthermore, examination of many acorns still in the store-holes, 
found many more ‘‘sound’’ than ‘‘wormy’’ ones. The impression gained from 
the examination at this time was strongly to the effect that while the birds 
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were opening some grubless acorns, they were really after the grubby ones. 
For instance a few cases were noticed where sound nuts had been opened, but 
where the meat was still in place—as though the bird had opened the nut in 
the expectation of getting a grub, had recognized its mistake, and had then 
discarded the nut. But systematic, quantitative study of nut remains through 
a winter would be necessary to prove such a selective process of food con- 
sumption as is here indicated. 

On this visit some attention was given to the hole-drilling itself. One tree 
in particular contained a considerable number of perfectly fresh acornless 
holes, some of which were completed while others were in various stages of 
advancement. That these had really been only recently made seemed highly 
probable. But if so, wherefore had this been done, the storing period for the 
season having ended some four months ago? I have seen no indication that 
acorns are garnered at any other time than in early fall when the crop 1s freshly 
ripe. 

Another observation at this time was suggestive of an answer to the ques- 
tion just asked, this observation tending to confirm the occasionally expressed 
surmise that the hole-drilling is not primarily for acorn storing but is an inel- 
dent to the bird’s pursuit of insects in the bark itself. An instance was found 
of a dead pine, the bark of which showed many small holes made by an insect, 
probably. Some woodpeckers, presumably the California, had been prodding 
the bark of this tree almost certainly after the insects responsible for these 
minute holes. Although in some cases the woodpecker work was rather dif- 
fuse, and quite unlike the clear-cut acorn storage holes, in other cases the per- 
forations were quite similar to those made for acorns. 

Assuming, now, that this bark puncturing was done by the California 
Woodpecker (which, however, is not quite certain), an instance is furnished 
which might be interpreted as reminiscent, so to speak, of the bird’s original 
purpose of hole drilling. Though very fragmentary, this observation was suf- 
ficiently suggestive to warrant considerable effort at extension. But the cir- 
cumstances under which this mid-winter visit was made were such as to pre- 
clude the possibility of following the point farther then. On later visits a few 
additional facts were observed bearing on the general question of hole drilling. 
These will be presented in due course. 

My next visit was on June 7-9, 1920. Several of the trees from which the 
acorns had been partly used in February, were now almost entirely acornless, 
not even empty shells being left in the holes, excepting here and there. Exam- 
ination of shell fragments in the litter furnished evidence that the meats of 
sound nuts had now been used as well as grubs from ‘‘wormy’’ ones, this evi- 
dence consisting in applying the criteria already mentioned as to shell remains 
of sound and wormy nuts. Many shell pieces, some of them half shells or even 
more, were seen containing no remnants of meats, but likewise no tracts of 
worm leavings. The meats had surely been removed, in all likelihood, by the 
woodpeckers, and for food. But certainty, on the last two points, was impos- 
sible since my efforts to catch the birds in the act were as little successful on 
this as on previous visits. It is, of course, possible that sound nuts opened by 
woodpeckers and cast aside when found to contain no erubs, may have been 
deprived of their meats by other animals. as mice or rats. However, ample in- 
direct evidence of the sort here indicated, coupled with the direct evidence 
afforded by examination of stomach contents (Grinnell and Storer, Yosemite 
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Report, MS) makes it all but certain that the woodpeckers make extensive 
use of the meats of sound acorns as well as of grubs of wormy ones. 

But, while some of the storage trees were completely emptied of nuts, tree 
A (so designated in the account of my July, 1919, visit), and the others of its 
group, had hardly been drawn upon at all. The acorns were in place much as 
they had been since stored away in the fall of 1918, and there was almost none 
of the litter on the ground around the trees which was so abundant around the 
mptied trees a half mile away. 

Now, indications of weathering of the exposed ends of the stored acorns 


Fig. 3. da, BLOCK OF BARK, JEFFREY PINE, WITH ACORN IN PLACE, 
SHOWING CLOSE FIT, BUTT OUT, AND OLD AGE OF ACORN AS INDI- 
CATED BY WEATHERING; 0, ©, AND @, ACORNS TAKEN FROM 
HOLES, THREE STAGES OF DETERIORATION (d, c, 0D) FROM AGE 
AND EXPOSURE. 


(previously noticed, but only cursorily) attracted my special attention. Such 
indications consist in a bleaching of the shell and a fine cracking of its sur- 
face. Following this intimation as to the keeping qualities of the acorns, I 
opened many sound nuts to see if the meats were showing signs of age. With- 
out exception the meats thus examined were much darker in color than are 
those of fresh nuts. In many eases the color was a decided brown and in some 
this had advanced well toward black. The impression one got was that unless 
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these acorns were utilized before long they would be ‘‘spoiled’’. What had 
happened in this regard at the end of another four months will be seen pres- 
ently. 

ae this time attention was given to the suggestion gained on previous visits 
as to the hole-boring business itself—as to its origin and extent. The sugges- 
tion made by a single observation on the February visit was, it will be recalled, 
that pursuit of insects in the bark itself might be the inception of the habit. 
But such following up as could be made, of the clues then obtained, yielded no 
additional affirmative evidence on the point. Indeed it tended to disprove, if 
anything, the insect hunting hypothesis. For example, a few other dead pines 
were examined, the bark of which was thickly punctured with the small insect 
holes, but these had elicited no hole-picking by woodpeckers. In fact, so abund- 
ant was the evidence of insect life in and under the loose bark of one of these 
trees, that it struck me as rather surprising that woodpeckers had not made 
use of it in any way so far as could be judged. 

But even if true that pursuit of bark-inhabiting insects were the original 
impulse to hole-drilling by the woodpeckers, almost certain is it that now the 
habit has little or no reference to its original purpose. I examined several 
holes during this visit, which had been very recently made in the healthiest, 
most perfect of bark of Jeffrey and Coulter pines. If the birds were after in- 
sects in these instances they certainly could not have been worse fooled as to 
where prey might be found. 

And this observation raised again the question of the effectiveness of the 
habit. Recalling that the time was now June, a period when no acorns are 
available for storing, we should be obliged to suppose that these recently 
drilled holes were made in anticipation of the next crop of nuts still some three 
months from ripe. Perhaps it is permissible to reason that since there is a 
measure of foresight in storing the acorns, there may also be something of the 
same sort in making the holes. Why not the holes as well prepared some 
months before they can be filled, as the acorns stored some months before they 
are eaten? The question is a fair and interesting one and involves the further 
question of the specificness of the entire group of instincts involved. Does 
each bird make its own holes, and collect and store its own acorns for its 
own use? Or is the entire performance a generalized one, one, that is, in which 
hole-drilling, nut-storing, and nut-eating are all rather indiscriminate for the 
birds of a given locality? 

So far as I know, absolutely no direct evidence is available on which to 
base answers to these questions. But from our general knowledge of bird in- 
stinct, it is highly probable that the operations are of the generalized type. 
Several of my observations are confirmatory of this view. Those on off season 
drilling are most readily interpreted from this standpoint. I revert to the 
point shortly. . 

Another observation made during this visit bears on the question of 
whether all holes made are actually used for storage. One tree in particular 
presented conditions in the height distribution of the stored acorns which 
seemed to have such a bearing. This was the circumstance that a distinetly 
larger proportion of the holes toward the base of the trunk contained acorns 
than did those up toward the middle of the trunk. By examining the higher 
parts of the trunk with glasses one could easily see that acorn-containing holes 
thinned out on going upward considerably more rapidly than did the holes 
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themselves. The impression from this was that while hole-drilling had been 
as conveniently and largely done high up as low down on the trunk, nut stor- 
age, since probably done for the most part, as previously seen, from nuts gath- 
ered on the ground, had been more convenient and so more practiced on the 
lower portion of the trunk. 

On this visit the stub of a long-dead, bark-denuded oak, probably a black 
oak, was examined, which was used by the woodpeckers as a granary, though 


Fig. 4. a, A SOUND MEAT BUT NEARLY BLACK FROM AGE (HAD 
BEEN IN HOLE ABOUT 20 MONTHS); 0, A SOUND MEAT HARDLY 
DARKENED AT ALL (HAD BEEN IN HOLE OVER ONE WINTER); C 
AND @, SHELLS CONTAINING WORM LEAVINGS, BUT WORMS GONF; 
€, SHELL, FROM WHICH A SOUND MEAT HAD BEEN TAKEN—NO 
WORM LEAVINGS; f, 9, h, SHELLS OPENED ON THE SIDE; THE 
OPENING OF 9g, ESPECIALLY, IS SO FAR TOWARD THE TIP THAT IT 
COULD NOT HAVE BEEN MADE WHILE THE ACORN WAS IN PLACE 
IN THE BARK. 


a majority of the holes contained no acorns and there was no evidence around 
the tree of recent acorn consumption. One of the most striking things here 
was the relation of the holes to cracks in the wood. In many instances a row 
of holes, some mere beginnings, followed, and were made as local enlargements 
of. a crack. Some of these holes contained acorns and some did not. Again, 
acorns had in some instances been placed in larger cracks where no drilling 
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had been done. Such a case readily suggests that the hole-drilling habit may 
have been connected originally with the habit of probing cracks and other 
natural cavities in dead trees while searching for insects. But since there were 
probably more holes in this tree not connected with cracks than were so con- 
nected, but were in the solid wood, we may suppose the crack-probing instinct 
being a generalized one, easily over-flowed as one might say, first to produce 
the hole-drilling habit in solid wood of the same dead tree, and afterward to 
the bark of live trees containing no cracks. 

And by a parallel development the present acorn storing habit may have 
heen perfected. At the beginning this may have operated only in using cracks 
and decay cavities, in dead trees for storing, but later extended to the drilled 
holes of the same trees, and later still to those drilled in the bark of living trees. 

Conclusive evidence that nut-eating rodents (squirrels, rats) prey upon 
the acorns stored by the woodpeckers was first obtained on the present visit. 
Two trees were found on which the bark immediately around acorn holes had 
been gnawed by rodents, as unmistakably proved by the tooth marks. The 
acorns were gone from some of these holes, but not from all, thus showing that 
the marauders had failed in some of their efforts. 

Squirrels (the Anthony Gray Squirrel) and rats (Southern Brush Rat) 
are both common hereabouts, and one or the other of these was in all proba- 
bility the culprit. This observation clearly indicates an advantage in counter- 
sinking the nuts, as one may say, in the holes, and also in ‘‘hammering them in 
tight’’. With a little care and extra work the nuts could be so stored as to 
protect them pretty effectually against rodent pillage. And to a great extent, 

though by no means wholly so, as we shall see later, the storing realizes this 
protection quite well. 

The next trip to the locality was planned with reference to the harvest 
time for the acorn crop of 1920. October 18-19 was the date on which it was 
made. The crop seemed to have been only moderately good this year. This 
was indicated by the fact that almost no nuts still remained on the trees, that 
very few were on the ground under some trees, though under many others a 
fairly generous number were present, and finally that while a goodly number 
of the storage trees had been moderately stored with fresh nuts, several of 
those most richly stored last year had received none or only a few this year— 
though, of course, the season was not far enough gone to make it impossible 
that more garnering would yet be done. 

Attention was again given to the two trees having many holes but no 
nuts, mentioned in connection with previous visits. As before, neither of these 
contained a single nut or any other signs of having been recently worked at 
by the birds. Since this makes the third consecutive season in which these 
trees have been observed to be unused, it looks as though they are wholly 
abandoned. The general appearance of desertedness of one of them especially 
favors this conjecture. 

The group of trees of which storage-tree A is one, presented the most in- 
teresting facts this time. These were now quite as heavily stored as when first 
seen, July, 1919, but not more than one-half of the nuts were of the 1920 erop, 
and very many of them were clearly the same as those seen on the first and all 
the intervening visits. The state of weathering of nuts, previously mentioned, 
was the decisive pointer to this conclusion. The darkened condition of the 
sound meats of the old nuts, referred to in connection with the visit of June, 
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1920, had now gone so far that many of the meats were thoroughly black. And 
hesides, they now showed other clear evidences of deterioration. For one 
thing, they were more brittle than before. That they were well on the road to 
disintegration was clear. If not already beyond serviceability as woodpecker 
food, they surely soon would be if left unused. But with the new crop at hand 
and upon which the birds were already feeding, why should these old decay- 
ing nuts be eaten? Here was a store of several thousand acorns (6,000, say, 1 
tree A alone—see estimate on previous page) destined to great if not complete 
loss. For even if consumed at once the old nuts could be of small food value 
as compared with the new ones. ehh 

A fortunate circumstance made possible an observation at this time which 
is probably significant as bearing on the spoiling of the acorns. A hard rain, 
which had been in progress all the night before, was falling while I was exam- 
ining these particular trees. As a result of the downpour the acorns were 
thoroughly wet, the old ones especially being in a genuinely ‘‘water-logged 
condition. Such soakings of the acorns as this must hasten their deteriora- 
tion, especially since they are badly circumstanced for drying out. 

I was considerably surprised this time by noticing that many of the newly 
stored acorns were protruding from the holes—not infrequently as much as a 
quarter or even a half inch. Although my attention had not before been drawn 
to the point, I am quite certain that I have never before seen acorns so much 
exposed. Indeed, as a rule, they are, as previously mentioned, more likely to 
be sunk below the surface of the bark than to project above it. 

The point is significant as bearing on the exposure of the nuts to the depre- 
dations of squirrels and rats. Hundreds of the nuts of this year’s harvest pro- 
jected enough from the holes to make them easy plunder for the rodents; 
whereas as previously pointed out, when the nuts are counter-sunk, it is no 
simple thing for the marauders to get at them. Query: Is it possible that the 
absence of nuts projecting from the holes, as the rule is, is due to the fact that 
those left projecting when the new crop is garnered are soon taken by the rob- 
bers? Only much more observation than we now have on the actual perform- 
ances of both woodpeckers and rodents, can answer this question. In the 
meantime what we can say with certainty is that many acorns are so stored 
as to be easily accessible to rodents*. 

SUMMARY 


Our observations and reflections on acorn storing by the California Wood- 
peckers in the Cuyamaca region, having now been presented as a running nar- 
rative, the main results may profitably be summed up in a few brief statements. 

1. The storing habit of this woodpecker is an important element in the 
bird’s solution of its food problem, both the grubs contained in many of the 
acorns and the meats of sound acorns being utilized as food. 


2. There are indications that grubs are the chief objects of consideration 
and are eaten first after the new crop is garnered, while the meats of sound 


*Mr. Frank Stephens (California Mammals, p. 88) mentions that although the An- 
thony Gray Squirrel does not hibernate neither does it seem to ‘‘store up much food for 
winter use’. Can it be that pillage of acorns stored by the California Woodpecker is a 
real factor in enabling this squirrel to live without either hibernating or food storing? 
The question certainly deserves looking into carefully. 

: Since the. above was written the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology has received a 
piece of trunk of Q. douglasii (fig. 1) from near Gilroy, Santa Clara County, California, 
in which acorns of the same oak are stored, many of which protrude as did those de- 
scribed above. This specimen was taken in October, 1920, and as the acorns are of this 
year’s crop, not much time could have elapsed in which they could have been preyed upon 
by other animals. However, gray squirrels are said not to inhabit this locality. Conse- 
quently the nuts would not be in danger from this animal at least. 
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nuts are mostly eaten after no more wormy acorns remain in the stores. But 
the observations pointing in this direction are too scanty to prove the sugges- 
tion. 

3. The acorn storing operation is seemingly confined to a rather brief 
period immediately following the ripening of the acorns each year. The nuts 
seem to be picked up mostly from the ground soon after they have fallen, 
though they may be taken from the trees to some extent. The acorns used in 
this locality are chiefly those of the black oak, Quercus kelloggu. 

4. Although the entire store, consisting of several thousand acorns on 
some storage trees, may be used up during a season, it may also happen that 
thousands of sound nuts in other trees are left unused and spoil from weath- 
ering and other destructive processes of nature. 

5. Suggestions as to the origin of the hole-drilling part of the habit are 
found in the way holes are sometimes still connected with cracks in the wood 
of old dead trees. Also there is some indication that hole-drilling in the bark 
of pine trees was originally done in pursuit of insects inhabiting the bark itselt. 
The fact that acorns are sometimes placed in cracks and decay cavities of dead 
_trees suggests that this sort of storage may have preceded and led to storage in 
holes made expressly for the reception of the nuts. 

6. But whatever may have been the origin of either the hole-drilling or 
the nut-storing habits, there can be no doubt that now the holes in the bark 
of living pine trees at least are mainly purposeless except as storage places for 
acorns, and that nearly all the storing is in holes made for no other purpose. 

7. The acorns stored by woodpeckers are subject to plunder by nut-eat- 
ing rodents, presumably squirrels and possibly brush rats. 

8. As to what light these observations throw on the general problem of 
the efficiency of instinctive activity, the following conclusions seem justified, 
ihe facts here presented being taken along with others made known by other 
observers. 

(a) As to hole drilling: While the holes are made expressly for the re- 
ception of acorns, many holes are probably made which are never used, holes 
are made at seasons of the year when there are no acorns to store, and large 
numbers of perfectly serviceable holes seem to be abandoned even in localities 
where both birds and acorns are abundant, and new holes are being made. 

(b) As to the storing business itself: While this is of distinet service to 
the food necessities of the woodpeckers, the instinct sometimes goes wrong 
to the extent of storing pebbles instead of acorns, thus defeating entirely the 
purpose of the instinct. Again, large numbers of acorns are sometimes stored, 
the use of which is so long delayed that the acorns become wholly or largely 
unfit for food, and this in places where the bird population seems normal. 
Finally, acorns are sometimes stored in such fashion as to make them easy 
prey for marauding rodents, when with some definite foresight and a little 
more work such exposure could easily be largely avoided. 

(c) From the facts, and the conclusions based immediately upon them, it 
Seems justifiable to conclude finally that the acorn-storing habit of this wood- 
pecker, though having much of specificness about it, is still at bottom a rather 
generalized one and perhaps on this account frequently exhibits serious mal- 
adaptations. 


ie Scripps Institution for Biological Research, La Jolla, California, November 
9, 1920. 
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SUGGESTIONS REGARDING THE SYSTEMA AVIUM 
By RICHARD C. McGREGOR 


HERE IS NEED of a good check list of the birds of the world. The lists 
now available are out of date, and for other reasons none of them was 
ever satisfactory for general use. 

A world list should include features that are not found in any list so far 
issued. Of first importance is the sanction of an international body, so that 
the ornithologists of all nations will feel a personal interest in the publication. 
It is therefore necessary that an international body adopt rules of nomenela- 
ture that will be acceptable to the majority of working ornithologists. The 
various groups should be willing to compromise their differences of opinion on 
minor points for the sake of uniformity in nomenclature. The usefulness of 
Sharpe’s Hand-list is injured by slight differences between the American and 
the British rules. : 

Of next importance is the selection of a small representative committee 
that shall prepare a list with reasonable speed. A large part of the list can be 
made from existing lists and from monographie works. Little time should be 
spent upon the validity of newly described species, but they should all be in- 
cluded. When reasonable doubt as to the validity of a species exists, its name 
might be included in the synonymy, printed in distinctive type or indicated by 
a conventional sign. Completeness and speed in the preparation of such a list 
are far more important than final decision with regard to species based oun 
slight or imaginary characters. ; 

To win the place that it should have and hold, our list must be well han- 
dled typographically. Dubois’s list is well prepared in some ways, but its 
usefulness is almost destroyed by the poor selection of type faces and the cum- 
bersome size of the page. Sharpe’s list avoids these bad features, but is in- 
jured by the maddening arrangement of its indices and by the lack of refer- 
ences. The first part of Mathew’s list of Australian birds, in Birds of Austra- 
lia, is confusing because of his method of treatment of subspecies. 

A convenient type measure is 24 by 40 picas, printed on paper of 6 by 914 
inches. This is the size of the Check-list of North American Birds. A little 
larger type page, such as that used for the Proceedings of the United States 
National Museum and many other United States Government publications, 
might well be used. This page measures 26 by 46 picas on paper of 6 by 934 
inches, untrimmed. The paper should be light and thin, so as to reduce bulk 
and weight. The matter of type, both as to size and face, should receive eare- 
ful consideration. Accepted names of species and genera should be printed in 
a heavy-face type. Gothic type is very clear, but is somewhat too harsh and 
stiff for our purpose. Clarendon is often used, but in the usual fonts is too 
much condensed. Antique seems to me the most suitable face for eeneric and 
specific headings, and is the mcst pleasing mate for standard roman. 

The names of species and the notes on distribution should be set in 8 point 
type, Synonymy in 6 point, both leaded, with extra space above flush lines. The 
use of these small type would save much space, and as more names would ap- 
pear on each page, a required name would be more easily found. 

Generic names should be repeated before their respective specific names, 
as in the American list; this is a great help, especially in large genera in which 
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the species run over from one page to another. Serial numbers for families, 
genera, and species, as in Sharpe’s Hand-list, seem to be of no value whatever. 
A continuous series of numbers for all species, as in the American list, is con- 
venient for marking eggs and in making lists of exchange specimens. Addi- 
tional names can be numbered by the decimal system. 

The value of our world check list will be much more increased, if it con- 
tain some synonymy for each species. This synonymy should include refer- 
ence to the original description or basis of the name; reference to the accepted 
combination, if different from the original; reference to a few monographie 
works or faunas containing full synonymies—for example, the Catalogue of 
Birds of the British Museum and Ridgway’s Birds of North and Middle Amer- 
ica; reference to a good plate or to such other illustration as exists. The syno- 
nymy for most species would not run over two or three lines and would seldom 
be over six lines. The information contained therein would be well worth the 
space. | 

In Sharpe’s Hand-list there are approximately 22,000 genera and species, 
listed on 2,066 pages in five volumes. It ought to be possible to put the world 
hist, including the index, in five volumes of 500 pages each. The pagination 
should be continuous, so as to simplify the indexing. 

I am disappointed to notice comment to the effect that a new edition of the 
Check-list of North American Birds is to be prepared ‘‘ which should constitute 
the nearctic volume of the proposed ‘Systema Avium’ to be gotten up by the 
B. O. U. and the A. O. U. jointly.’’ This idea does not at all fit my conception 
of what is needed. We should have one check list to inelude all the genera and 
species of the world in systematic order, so that one list will come to be used 
by ornithologists the world over. 

The members of a national organization, such as the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union or the British Ornithologists’ Union, probably think that it is be- 
vond the province of their society to consider the status or the nomenclature of 
exotic spevies of birds. If this be true, and I do not undertake to contest it, 
then there is need of an international society or committee that shall consider 
the nomenclature of the birds of Timbuctoo with the same interest as that of 
the birds of the San Francisco Bay region, the District of Columbia, or the 
British Isles. 

The interest of the student should not stop at an international boundary 
line. That a species is not known to occur north of the Rio Grande is a poor 
reason for barring a specimen from the cabinet of an American ornithologist. 
However, the American list tends to bring about this absurd discrimination 
against all foreign species to the detriment of the individual student. In other 
words, the majority of American ornithologists are extremely provincial with 
regard to birds. Fortunately Mr. Ridgway’s stupendous work on the birds of 
North and Middle America and the activity of a few other Americans in their 
study of South American birds will help to break down this artificial barrier. 

European ornithologists seem to have been keener in the study of exotic 
faunas and floras than have Americans. With the British there have been two 
very efficient causes leading to this condition. In the first place the birds of 
the British Isles had been studied and named for years before there was an. 
ornithologist in North America. In the second place Britain’s overseas terri- 
torial interests have thrown English naturalists into exotic fields, and their 
collections have helped to build up the magnificent series in the British Mu- 
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seum of Natural History and in the National Herbarium at Kew. iy . 

Another factor in developing a cosmopolitan interest among British ornith- 
ologists has been the Catalogue of the Birds in the British Museum. In this 
enormous work all of the specimens of each species in the British Museum were 
listed, and so its title is justified; but fortunately the catalogue not only lists 
the specimens of birds in the British Museum, but also gives synonymies and 
descriptions of all known species. This series of volumes must have been a 
- great influence in attracting donations of specimens to the British Museum. 

The publication of the Catalogue of the Birds in the British Museum un- 
avoidably took many years—the first volume was out of date and out of print 
before the final volume was issued. Sharpe’s Hand-lst remedies this to a cer- 
tain extent. With the aid of the Zoological Record and other review publica- 
tions it is now reasonably easy to keep posted on the new genera and species 
as they are described. In this connection the reviews in the leading ornitholog- 
ical journals are important, and it should not be forgotten that the review sec- 
tion of the Auk is one of the most accurate in recording new generic and spe- 
cific names. | 

Sharpe’s Hand-list, through motives of economy perhaps, is not nearly so 
useful as it might be. Here is a list reduced to almost its lowest terms so far 
as information goes. With better typographical arrangement it could have 
been printed on fewer pages with no loss in clearness. Its gravest defect is the 
lack of primary references. For nine-tenths of the generic and specific names 
Sharpe gives no other reference than the Catalogue of Birds; for names of 
more recent date, the original references are given. To add to the difficulty 
of locating the subject of search in the index, each volume has separate pagin- 
ation. Dubois produced a two-volume list with continuous pagination and 
primary citations for species. In spite of these advantages the large page of 
the Synopsis Avium has probably prevented its more general use. Aside from 
Sharpe and Dubois, no one has attempted a world list in recent years. 

If such a work is to be printed, it should be completed and placed on sale 
with reasonable expedition so that it can be used. It is impossible to get a 
list of this sort so that it will suit everyone. Probably we shall never agree as 
to the limits of Larus, Charadrius, Ochthodromus, Anas, Tringa, Ammodramus. 
Lanius, Ptilopus, and dozens of other genera. Let the committee steer a middle 
course and neither a lumper nor a splitter be, for in this way will the need of 
the greatest number be served. 

An international committee might take such a list as Sharpe’s, revise the 
nomenclature and distribution notes, add synonymies and new species, and 
thus produce something that all the world could use. 

Of course such a list would be imperfect and would contain many mistakes, 
out it would give us some confidence in the names accepted, which cannot be 
said of some of the numerous genera and Subspecies that have been described 
m various publications. I do not mean that I object to the discussion and de- 
seription of new genera and species. However, it is often impossible to judge 
of the validity of these new forms. Here is where a committee on nomencla- 
ture has its field of action. If I have the necessary specimens, I can satisfy my- 
self as to the validity of the new forms proposed and will accept or reject the 
names as I think best. _ As the matter stands, however, one author unites sev- 
eral genera that have been long recognized, and another Separates them again 
and creates a few new generic names. In such a ease, lacking suitable material 
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for several of the species, I am at a loss to know which author to follow. If a 
committee that has a reputation for good judgment and fairness passes on the 
ease, I will follow its ruling. 

The American Ornithologists’ Union Committee rulings do not always 
agree with my ideas, but were I writing on United States birds I would follow 
the American Check-list. / 

The Union has furnished an immense stimulus to the development of orn- 
ithology in the United States and has been a drag on wild and unreasoning pub- 
heation. It does not seem impossible that an international union or committee 
could exert a similarly desirable influence on systematic ornithology in all 
countries. 

Another salutary effect of an international list would be to show local 
students that some of the genera with which they are familiar contain related 
species in neighboring countries. 

In the Manual of North American Birds and in the Birds of North and 
Middle America, Ridgway includes some species on the above basis; this should 
he considered a highly commendable feature of this author’s remarkably thor- 
ough work. The preparation of the manuscript for such books involves an im- 
mense amount of study of related species, and. Mr. Ridgway fully realizes that 
the study of birds should inelude all birds, not only a lot of species selected be- 
cause of geographic or political divisions. Although, because of mechanical 
considerations, the species treated in one work must be limited in some way, 
every opportunity should be given the beginner to realize so far as he can the 
relation of his local species, genera, and families to those of the world at large. 
Few of us could afford to possess the twenty-seven volumes of the Catalogue 
of Birds, even were none of them out of print or out of date; but a useful 
check list of the birds of the world could be sold at a price within the reach 
of many students. Such a work would go far to dispel the provincialism of 
which I complain and would bring about a better understanding and a greater 
spirit of codperation among the ornithologists of the world. 

It is easy to describe the kind of list that one would wish to see published, 
but its preparation involves an immense amount of labor by the men who are 
generous enough to undertake it. 


Bureau of Science, Manila, P. I., October 14, 1920. 
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A HUNTER’S NOTES ON DOVES IN THE RIO GRANDE VALLEY 


By ALDO LEOPOLD 


percentage of squabs of about 400 Mourning Doves (Zenadura macroura) 

killed during the hunting season in the central Rio Grande Valley near 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. The data has been plotted to show percentage of 
squabs killed at weekly intervals from August 16 to December 15, and also the 
average weight, old birds and squabs separately, for the same period. The data 
is as yet insufficient as a basis for smoothed curves, but it is sufficient basis 
for tabular expression as follows: 


S INCE 1917 I have kept a record of weights, food, plumage, habits, and 


Date Percentage Weight Weight 

of squabs old birds squabs 

Aug. 16 ANCL Wh Ble te tate: ee eee 

Aug. 23 1S ee ey 4 A oo 5 gay NR etl Dee. SR ee eee 

Sept. 1 . 55 4.4 Oz. a1 OZ. 
Sept. 8 60 4.3 3.6 
Sept. 15 50 4.2 oe 
Sept. 23 50 4.2 3.4 


The table shows first of all that there are few squabs abroad on the shoot- 
ing grounds until September, and that therefore the old opening date of August 
16 was too early. It shows that the present opening date of September 1 is 
biologically correct. The explanation of the rapid increase in squabs about 
September 1 appears to be as follows: The main crop of squabs stays near the 
nests in the cottonwood bosques and in the foothills, until well grown. The 
adults, however, make long flights to wheat stubble, where most of the August 
shooting used to be done. This August stubble shooting was wrong, because it 
killed mostly birds with dependent young. 

The table shows secondly that after the main squab crop has issued forth, 
the young birds are just as numerous, or slightly more so, than the adults. 
The yearly wmcrease rs therefore about 100%. This conclusion is nearly ines- 
capable, because there are no other factors that I know of which would prevent 
‘the proportion of squabs in the bag from pretty accurately reflecting the pro- 
portion of squabs in the whole dove population. The only possible sources of 
a differential proportion of squabs would be: (a) Selection in shooting. Nearly 
all these birds were killed in pass and jump shooting, and the young birds are 
practically as hard to hit and to kill as the old ones. (b) Wildness. The 
squabs may “‘lay’’ a little better than the old birds, but on the usual clear days 
in normal cover both lay good enough to prevent an abnormal percentage of 
squabs in the bag. (c) Distribution of young and old birds. The data covers 
a wide variety of sites, seasons, hours, feeds, ete., and there could be no differ- 
ential from these sources. (d) Differential migration. The general accuracy 
of the conclusion above stated could be impaired only by assuming a differen- 
tial migration of young as compared with old birds. There is some evidence 
to show that the grown squabs of the main crop go south before the late squabs 
and old birds (see decrease in average weight of squabs and percentage of 
squabs during September). However, to admit this as material to the ques- 
tion of yearly increase would raise rather than lower the estimated annual in- 
crease of 100%, and it seems nearly incredible that a bird which lays only two 
eggs could more than double its numbers each year. In fact, even the 100% 
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increase implies a high percentage of second broods and re-nestings. That 
second broods and re-nestings are common is strongly indicated by the evidence 
available. For instance, | found a dove brooding eggs near Tucson, Arizona, 
on September 1, 1916; I have also found numerous eggs and fledglings near 
Albuquerque in August. Many very small squabs are killed very late in the 
season. 

The table shows that the weight of old birds decreases slightly after Sep- 
tember 1. This is probably accounted for by food habits. As already stated, 
the old birds congregate on the wheat stubbles in August and there fatten rap- 
idly. But these stubbles are generally plowed under about September 1, at 
which time the birds move to the doveweed patches along the foothills, mesas, 
and other sandy ground. ‘The seed of the doveweed (Psoralea, sp.?), is pre- 
ferred above all other food, except possibly wheat and beeweed (Peritoma ser- 
rulatum and P. breviflorum). However, during backward years the doveweed 
seed is often not matured by September, and the birds must seek the hottest 
banks to find mature seed. In any event, feeding on doveweed requires more 
work and longer flights to water, which probably accounts for the loss in 
weight. During the winter the few birds that remain are found in wild sun- 
flower patches, where they eat sunflower seed, or around old strawstacks, 
where they pick up waste wheat. During pinyon years doves are very fond of 
pinyon nuts. J. F. Mullen counted 60 nuts in one crop and H. B. Hammond 
counted 72 in another. Pinyon nuts occur only at three or four year intervals. 

The decreasing average weight of squabs shown by the table is plainly due 
to the fact that as the birds grow scarcer in September, the hunter must seek 
his birds instead of waiting on a flyway, or flush-shooting a doveweed patch. 
In doing this he hunts groves and trees, thereby killing many small late squabs 
not yet big enough to migrate. Such few big squabs as are killed during the 
later part of the season weigh nearly as much as the old birds; in fact,-by No- 
vember, squabs are mostly indistinguishable from adults. 

The dove has several habits, as a game bird, which |] have never seen de- 
scribed in print. High, fast-flying birds, especially on a stormy day, may often 
be induced to pitch down and light by firing a shot at them. A dove merely 
winged will fall down and walk away, but will not seek cover like other wounded 
birds. A dove with body wounds will not even walk. <A certain kind of wound 
(probably lungs) results in the bird flying away and alighting on the ground 
or in trees in nearly natural manner, but when found the bird is stone dead. 
This manner of death is much commoner with doves than with any other game 
bird I know of. Many hunters do not watch their ‘‘missed’’ birds carefully, 
and this accounts for the large number of dead doves found on the shooting 
grounds. Head shots tower spirally, with sudden collapse, like quail. 

What are the doves’ natural enemies? I do not think they have as many 
as quail, else they could not double yearly on two eggs, but I think hawks get 
quite a few. On November 23, 1919, near Tome Hill I saw a Sharp-shinned 
Hawk (Accipiter velox) catch an apparently healthy grown dove in a cornfield. 
I killed the hawk, and found the fresh blood and dove feathers on his claws, but 
could not find the dove. Two or three Marsh Hawks wheeling over a doveweed 
patch will sometimes flush many birds and cause them to flee to trees, but one 
Marsh Hawk does not worry them much. I never saw a Marsh Hawk actually 
pursue a healthy bird. 


‘The dove is a temperamental bird. On certain days the doves do not feed, 
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but gather in trees and just sit around. On such days all birds show a de- 
creased weight, doubtless directly due to empty crops. When scattered over 
the open mesas feeding on doveweed, a rainy day interferes with their feeding. 
They simply sit around under the lee side of bushes, keeping dry. Nevertheless 
they make their regular evening flight to water although it would seem easy to 
gather the necessary water off the stems and leaves of plants. On such days 
the birds killed on the flyways to water show decreased weight due to empty 
erops. 

The daily flight to water generally starts between 3:00 p. Mm. and 4:00 P. M. 
and reaches its height just before dark. Sometimes, where long distances must 
be traversed, the birds do not arrive at water until after dark. When the wind 
parallels the water flight, the flight going and coming will be at different lev- 
els; for instance with the wind blowing toward water, the birds going to water 
will fly high and with tremendous speed, while the birds beating their way bac« 
against the wind will fly so low as to be nearly hidden by ordinary sage-brush. 
Some hunters take advantage of this and shoot only the easy birds beating into 
the wind. 

The dove’s choice of watering places is peculiar. In the hills they lke 
springs, stock tanks, and open sandy ereeks. On the Rio Grande bottoms they 
use waste irrigation water spilled along open roads, grassy vegas provided the 
cover is short, and ponds with bare shores. It is generally supposed that they 
seek freedom from cover which might harbor natural enemies, but if this is the 
main factor governing their choice of watering places, then the shallow rills on 
the big open sandbars of the Rio Grande ought to suit them exactly. But I have 
never seen a dove light on a river sandbar. Here is an interesting problem to 
solve. | 

Many doves are killed yearly in New Mexico but no decrease in numbers is 
noticeable. The area adapted to doves is so enormous that the total population 
is probably very little affected by localized shooting. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico, October 18, 1920. 


CONCERNING THE STATUS OF THE SUPPOSED TWO RACES 
OF THE LONG-BILLED CURLEW 


By JOSEPH GRINNELL 
(Contribution from the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology of the University of California) 


N THE FALL of 1918 vertebrate collecting was carried on by a party from 
the California Museum of Vertebrate Zoology at Morro, San Luis Obispo 
County, California. Among the birds of interest obtained there was the 

series of Long-billed Curlew listed in the table presented farther along in this 
paper. The acquisition of so many specimens (fifteen) of this Curlew. taken 
from one locality and within a period of less than one month in a single year, 
seemed to afford ground for looking into the standing of the recently proposed 
two races of the species, namely Numenius americanus americanus Bechstein and 
Numenwus americanus occidentalis Woodhouse. This separation was first pro- 
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posed by Bishop (Auk, xxvu, 1910, pp. 59-60) and was subsequently upheld by 
Oberholser (Auk, xxxv, 1918, pp. 188-195) and by Ridgway (Bds. N. and Mid. 
Amer., pt. vill, 1919, pp. 390-395). There is some question as to the name to be 
employed for one of the supposed races (parvus of Bishop versus occidentalis of 
Woodhouse), but this is a matter outside of the purpose of the discussion in the 
present contribution. I am here enquiring as to the nature of the variation I 
find in the series of Curlew from the one place in California. Is there repre- 
sented geographic variation, in other words subspecific variation, as well as in- 
dividual and sexual variation? | 

Referring further to the material under scrutiny: All the birds are in com- 
parable plumage, as far as I can see. Wing and tail feathers are in no case so 
abraded as to leave margin for appreciable differences in measurements due to 
wear; in fact most of the plumage throughout is fresh. Molt of the body plum- 
age is plainly in progress in all of the specimens, but the primary flight feathers, 
at least, have all been completely renewed at some not far remote time. | 

There is, of course, a strong probability that both old adults, more than one 
year old, and young of the year, are included, the latter in majority. But after 
some study, I have been unable to tell from any condition of the specimens, which 
are old and which young. They all look alike. Of course there might be some 
difference in length of bill due to age; on the other hand, since the bill is, in the 
curlew, of prime importance as a food-getting instrument, it may acquire its full 
proportions in the individual very promptly. as with the bill of a duck. It seems 
likely, therefore, that as regards measurements of bill, also, all the specimens 
(taken in September and October, four to five months old at youngest) are per- 
feectly comparable. Age, then, is a factor which can safely be eliminated. 
MEASUREMENTS (IN MILLIMETERS) AND WEIGHTS (IN GRAMS) OF FIFTEEN SPE- 


CIMENS OF NUMENIUS AMERICANUS, ALL FROM VICINITY OF MORRO, 
SAN LUIS OBISPO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


aus: Sex eat Collector Wing Tail Culmen Tarsus Weight 
Oo. 
29645 J Sept. 21 J. Dixon 256 95.2 124.2 79.0 653.7 
29649 Ky Sept. 22 J. Dixon 248 103.3 152.3 89.7 684.8 
29650 3g Sept. 22 J. Dixon 265 108.5 118 sa35, S227 745.7 
29651 & Sept. 28 J. Dixon 264 101.2 136.1 83.1 686.0 
29653 3} Oct. al J. Dixon 261 103.3 125.2 80.9 669.1 
29654 a Oct. 1 J. Dixon io 106.5 129.7 86.2 791.6 
29658 3é Oct. 6 H. G. White 260 107.6 129.8 81.0 620.0 
Average 261.0 103.6 13229 83.2 692.9 
29644 Q Sept. 19 J. Dixon 286 106.0 201.7 89.1 838.0 
29646 Q Sept. 21 J. Dixon 215 107.1 159.6 87.8 833.0 
29647 Q Sept. 22 J. Dixon 280 106.4 161.4 87.7 902.0 
29648 Q Sept. 22 J. Dixon 290 108.6 177.6 91.2 873.0 
29652 Q Sept. 29 J. Dixon ZO Fn ekee ce 203.0 93.5 951.1 
29655 Q Oct. 2 J. Dixon 290 106.2 164.8 87.9 630.0 
29656 2 Sept. 19 J. Grinnell 277 107.0 168.2 87.2 768.0 
29657 Q Sept. 25 H. G. White 272 99.6 170.2 85.5 730.0 
Average 280.5 105.4 175.9 88.7 815.6 


Another important consideration is that none of the birds was taken on its 
breeding grounds. Morro Bay is 440 miles from the nearest point (Butte Valley, 
Siskiyou County, California) at which the Long-billed Curlew is known to have 
nested. But the species is now extinct there, and probably does not breed nearer 
to Morro than Malheur Lake, eastern Oregon, 530 miles away. Thence the spe- 
cies breeds to a maximum distance of about 1400 miles to the northeast, in south- 
ern Alberta, and to the same distance to the east, in Oklahoma and Texas. The 
California birds are all migratory, and come from some point in the breeding 
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range of the species within the limits above indicated. I have no present means 
of knowing what exact point or what general portion, even, of this breeding 
range the specimens taken come from, wnless these birds can be shown definitely 
to possess subspecific characters as set forth for the two races claimed to be rec- 
ognizable. This, then, becomes the special object of my enquiry. oa 
In their diagnoses of the supposed two races of Numenius americanus, Bish- 
op, Oberholser and Ridgway (places cited above) assign characters as follows: 


americanus occidentalis 

Bishop: size larger size “smaller” 

(1910) bill much longer bill “much shorter” 
Oberholser: size “larger” size “decidedly smaller” 

(1918) bill “particularly” longer bill “particularly” shorter 

wing “particularly” longer wing “particularly” shorter 

Ridgway: size larger size “smaller” 

(1919) bill longer bill “especially” shorter 


No features of coloration have been ascribed; so that the differentiation of 
the two forms rests upon ‘‘size’’ (apparently as judged only from chord of 
elosed wing) and, more particularly or especially, upon length of bill. It is 
obvious, therefore, that carefully ascertained measurements of an adequate num- 
ber of comparable birds, are essential to determining the meaning of the varia- 
tion shown in the species. 

The measurements given by all the authors cited are those of wing, tail, ex- 
posed culmen, and tarsus. Bishop gave also length (total) and extent (spread 
of wings) of the type of ‘‘parvus’’ (occidentalis) ; but these two dimensions 
are useless in the present study of the case. 

Bishop measured a total of 18 males and 10 females representative of the 
two races he wished to differentiate as well as of intermediates between the two. 
Analysing Bishop’s figures, which he gives in inches and hundredths, we find 
average and extremes given for 7 males and 3 females of unequivocal ‘‘parvus’’ 
(occidentalis) and for just 3 males and 3 females of unequivocal americanus. 

Turning to Oberholser’s review of the problem, the first impression received 
is that the main object of this writer was to advance a nomenclatural point, 
namely, to raise the name occidentalis of Woodhouse to replace Bishop’s parvus. 
There is no question, however, but that he thoroughly endorses the proposed 
division of the species. Oberholser says: ‘‘In this connection we have examined 
a total of 279 specimens’’. And yet, to the reader’s inescapable astonishment, 
all of the measurements given by him are merely those of Bishop’s sixteen birds 
‘“transposed into millimeters’’! Not only does the validity of the two races de- 
pend upon definitely ascertained measurements, but also does the identification 
of the individual specimens so depend. Yet the localities for every one of the 
specimens are given with seeming exactitude under one name or the other. More- 
_ over, the majority of these localities, to judge from the accompanying dates, are 
for migrants ! . 

In the interests of accuracy in systematic ornithology I am compelled te 
point out this extraordinary lapse on the part of the author cited, in not oliving 
original measurements of series of comparable specimens. This lapse vitiates 
all Oberholser’s conclusions in regard to the ranges of the two alleged races, par- 
ticularly as to the fall, winter and spring when the birds are more or less off 
their breeding grounds. The reader will recall here the well-known custom of a 
few systematists (Bishop, at least, included) of diagnosing individual speci- 
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mens, where two or more subspecies may be concerned, on the basis of manifest 
characters irrespective of the probability of immediate blood relationships. In 
other words, an extreme of individual variation in one subspecies may be diag- 
nosed as belonging to.another subspecies. Great danger of coming to wrong con- 
clusions in regard to distribution in general and routes of migration in particu- 
lar will inevitably result from such interpretation. Far better to leave migrant 
examples, of equivocal appearance, undetermined as to subspecies. In the case 
of the Curlews in question the subspecifie distinctions claimed are at best only 
average, and the characters involved pertain to only one or two dimensions. 
How, then, can Oberholser, or anyone else, say of the majority of individuals 
taken in migration (when there are no geographic probabilities to regard) which 
are americanus and which are occidentalis? And yet Oberholser lists every spe- 
camen under one head or the other! 

As to Ridgway’s measurements, he gives his own, of 21 specimens of amer- 
tcanus and of a somewhat ‘‘larger’’ number of occidentalis (so stated [ footnote, 
p. 394], but not definitely specified because measurement sheets had ‘‘been mis- 
laid’’). Averages and extremes are presented. It seems quite likely that Ridg- 
way simply followed Oberholser’s lead as to the validity oi the separation. 

I would now eall attention to the accompanying graphic exhibition of the 
measurements of the Morro series in comparison with the measurements of the 
two alleged races as given by Oberholser and by Ridgway. The dimensions given 
are of wing, tail, tarsus and exposed culmen; in each case the dimensions are 
given graphically, natural size, that is, on a scale of 1 to 1. All the measure- 
ments of the Morro series were taken by myself. The figures for the graphs were 
checked back and forth with the kind assistance of Mr. Halsted G. White; and 
the graphs themselves were drawn and lettered by Mrs. St. E. Abernathy. An 
enquiry as to the meaning of these graphs (figs. 5 and 6) is in order, and some 
very curious things come of it. 

As to wing.—It is to be seen that, while Oberholser’s and Ridgway’s averages 
for americanus and occidentalis do not coincide, the amount of difference in- 
volved is close, namely, 6 and 5 percent, respectively, in males and 7 and 9 per- 
cent in females. Individual variation is such that overlapping of measurements 
takes place broadly in all cases except that of Oberholser’s males of americanus 
and occidentalis, between the nearest extremes of which there is a hiatus of about 
6mm. Ridgway’s longest winged occidentalis is within one millimeter of being 
as long as his longest americanus. | 

Referring to the Morro series, it is to be seen that in the males the average 
falls with occidentalis. Yet with the females it falls nearer americanus. (Some 
one may suggest that here is an instance of differential sex migration!) The 
individuals will be seen to be scattered along pretty evenly, without any obvious 
tendency to bi-modal grouping. 7 

As to tail.—The differences here between the measurements given of ameri- 
Canus and occidentalis vary from 6 to 14 percent. The amount of overlapping of 
extremes 18 very irregular. The Morro series, both males and females, will be 
seen to fall with occidentalis ; minima show even lesser figures. As Ridgway has 
pointed out (tom. cit., p. 391, footnote), there is a likelihood that differences 
due to method of taking the length of tail are involved. 

As to tarsus.—The percentages of difference between averages of americanus 
and occidentalis, as given by Oberholser and by Ridgway, and for the two sexes, 
range from 6 percent to as much as 17 percent. Yet there is fully 50 percent 
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overlap when extremes are considered. The Morro series will be seen to fall into 
an intermediate position as to males, the average and mode both a little closer 
to that of americanus; while as to females it falls unequivocally with ameri- 
canus. 

As to culmen.—The shortness of the bill in occidentalis as compared with 
americanus is the feature of difference which has been emphasized most. It will 
be seen that this difference varies from 16 to 33 percent, on the basis of the 
smaller, according to sex and measurer. The amount of overlapping of extremes 
is small, even lacking in the case of Oberholser’s figures for females (though 
here, it will be noted, only three individuals of each race were measured). The 
Morro males average almost exactly between the averages for americanus and 
those for occidentalis; the greater number of individuals, however, are grouped 
below the minima for americanus and nearer the average for occidental’s. 
The Morro females are also intermediate, the average a trifle nearer americanus, 
but the mode preponderantly nearer occidentalis. Most clearly, there are not two 
modes so that a person could say definitely that part of the individuals fall with 
americanus and part with occidentalis. 

Conclusions.—The effort to identify the fifteen examples of Long-billed 
Surlew from Morro with one or the other of the two supposed races fails abso- 
lutely. There are no color features whatever to go by; and as to average of all 
measurements the series in question falls into an intermediate position. Yet in- 
dividual variation is so great that extremes, in one respect or another, of both 
““americanus’’ and ‘‘occidentalis’’ are included. Because of the lack of any 
grouping of individuals near these extremes it is impossible to allocate the speci- 
mens under one head or the other. This fact militates against the hypothesis 
that both of the supposed races are represented. 

Another hypothesis to be considered here is that the Morro birds, being mi- 
grants, are from a breeding ground of intermediate geographic position, so that 
the characters are of intermediate average and the individual variation of wide 
range and bringing ‘‘mosaic’’ behavior of characters. But the measurements of 
breeding birds so far published are so very few and the manner in which they 
are presented so unsatisfactory that nothing conclusive can be inferred on this 
score. 

While the evidence presented by Oberholser and Ridgway points toward a 
tendency of northern bred Long-billed Curlew to be smaller than southern bred 
birds, the present writer is unconvinced that the amount of this tendency is great 
enough to warrant recognition in nomenclature. He proposes, therefore, that, at 
least until a more thorough demonstration to the contrary is forthcoming, the 
name Numenius americanus, without any subspecifie divisions, be employed as 
designation for not only all the Long-billed Curlew of California, but for ail 
those of North America. 


The reader is invited to study the accompanying actual-size graphs and see 
what conclusions he will come to independently. 


Berkeley, California, December 8, 1920. 
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NOTES ON SOME SPECIMENS IN THE ORNITHOLOGICAL 
COLLECTION OF THE CALIFORNIA 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


By JOSEPH MAILLIARD 


MONG the specimens in the research collection of the Department of Ornith- 
ology of the California Academy of Sciences are some of especial interest 
either by reason of their rare occurrence in this state (California), the par- 

ticular locality in which they were taken, the date of capture, or on account of 
their exhibiting some unusual characteristics. The recent publication from the 
University of California Press, entitled ‘‘The Game Birds of California’’, by 
Messrs. Grinnell, Bryant and Storer—a splendid contribution to California 
ornithology in its particular line, and most painstakingly up-to-date at the time 
work was stopped upon it—is the criterion by which the value of many of these 
records has been determined. Although the existence of much of this record 
material in the Academy’s collection was known to these authors, they did not, 
at the time they were working upon this book, consider it as being available to 
‘hem. The following records, then, seem to be of sufficient value to be worthy of 
note. 


Mergus serrator Linnaeus. Red-breasted Merganser. While this species is a com- 
mon winter visitant along the sea coast of California it has been but seldom recorded 
from the interior of the state. The Academy collection contains one such specimen, a 
male, taken near Merced, Merced County, California, on January 10, 1878. 


Lophodytes cucullatus (Linnaeus). Hooded Merganser. This species of mergan- 
ser was formerly frequently seen in California, occurring as a fall and winter, or even 
spring, visitant in small numbers on various marshes, small streams, and ponds in many 
localities, though probably rarely or never in numbers. In recent years it has become 
scarce and is seldom reported. Its peculiar appearance has led hunters to shoot it on 
every occasion, which is a way with the gunning fraternity, “just to see what it looks 
like.” Its flesh is also fairly good eating, so that this species is in line for extinction 
along with many others, unless carefully guarded. There are two specimens in the 
Academy collection, a male taken near Los Bafios, Merced County, January 4, 1909, and 
a female from Lakeport, March 12, 1908. 


Anas platyrhynchos Linnaeus. Mallard. The collection contains a fine series of 
this species, in many plumages, but the only one to be specially noted here is a parti- 
ally albino female, taken near Los Bafios, Merced County, on September 1, 1908. 


Anas, sp? No. 12581, C. A. S. collection, is a female duck taken near Los Bajios, 
Merced County, California, October 7, 1908, which is labelled Anas fulvigula, and so 
catalogued. The specimen, however, does not entirely conform to the description of 
that species, although approaching it to a considerable degree. This specimen may be 
described as follows: ‘ 

Top of head in color like that of female platyrhynchos, tut the feathers are rounded 
and dusky with edges narrowly buffy, the buff making a sort of fine crescent on each 
feather and creating a scaled appearance, whereas in platyrhynchos the feathers of the 
head are long and narrow with the nearly black centers in strong contrast to the 
broadly marked buff edgings, giving an appearance of dark, longitudinal streaking, with 
the buff quite prominent. Malar region buffy and whitish, with narrow dark brown or 
dusky streak, as in platyrhynchos. Throat and chin buffy white, lightest on throat, 
some of the feathers being buffy with distinctly whitish tips. Lower down on the throat, 
and corresponding to the position of the white neck ring of the male platyrhynchos, is 
a patch of white, about 15 mm. in width, extending approximately half way around on 
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each side of the neck, making a kind of semicircle that is somewhat broken by the 
intrusion of light buffy feathers. Breast a tawny brown, as deep as that of a female 
- platyrhynchos in July plumage but with the dusky centers of the feathers much more 
restricted, paler, and showing much less contrast with the brown edgings. 

The abdomen and sides correspond more nearly to those of the Mottled Duck 
(Anas fulvigula maculosa), there being considerable lighter tipping to the already light 
brown feathers, which all have, however, the blackish brown spot near the tip. This 
lighter brown, almost white, tipping is not at all regular although all the feathers seem 
to be of the same molt—that is, they are new feathers—giving the abdomen a slightly 
mottled appearance other than that caused by the blackish-brown spotting. The back 
is much like that of the Black Duck (Anas rubripes), with a distinctly purplish tinge 
to the larger feathers of the posterior portion and also to the scapulars. The speculum 
is Dluish green, with a white border formed by the narrow white tips of four or five 
of the greater wing coverts, except for the bluish cast corresponding to that of fulvigula. 
The upper tail coverts are brownish black, with tawny tips, while the under coverts are 
dusky, with narrow, whitish-buff tipping. The four middle tail fathers are blackish 
brown and the remainder lighter colored, with pale buff edgings. The lining of the 
wings is mostly white. 

Both bill and feet are so darkened by age and drying that the finer distinctions of 
color are not sufficiently discernible to be of much value in the determination of this 
specimen. Its general appearance and markings show it to be closely related to the 
Mallard (Anas platyrhynchos), while its peculiarities connect it with either the Florida 
Duck (Anas fulvigula fulvigula), or the Mottled Duck (Anas fulvigula maculosa). The 
green speculum with whitish border looks very much like that of fulvigula, but in the 
spotting and mottling on the abdomen there seems to be shown resemblance to maculosa, 
although it is possible that this latter characteristic in this specimen may be merely 
individual and not inherent. It might not show this spotting and mottling in a different 
state of plumage, or later in the season. 

The measurements of this specimen are as follows: Total length (taken in the 
flesh), 26.0 inches (660.4 millimeters); extent 38.5 in. (976.9 mm.); wing 11 in. (279.4 
mm.); tail 4.7 in. (118.6 mm.); exposed culmen 2.15 in. (54.6 mm.); depth of bill et 
base .88 in. (22.5 mm.); greatest width of upper mandible .92 in. (23.3 mm.); tarsus 2.26 
in. (57.6 mm.); middle toe, without claw, 2.26 in. (57.5 mm.). 


Mareca penelope (Linnaeus). European Widgeon. The Academy collection con- 
tains a male of this species taken near Los Bafios, Merced County, on December 5, 1908, 
by R. H. Beck. The Huropean Widgeon has been taken occasionally in this state in 
years gone by, according to reports, but is becoming more and more rare as time goes 
on. There are very few California specimens in collections, but there are probably some 
mounted birds in private hands throughout the country. This bird is commonly mistaken 
for a cross between the Baldpate and some other species, the Cinnamon Teal being 
usually the accredited party of the second part. 

This specimen in the California Academy of Sciences is in nearly full winter 
plumage, but still retains a few feathers that are remnants of either the post-nuptial or 
juvenal plumage. It differs from the description given in Ridgway’s Manual of North 
American Birds, p. 95, as follows: There is a complete circle around the head, including 
forehead, lores and chin, contiguous to the base of the bill and extending posteriorly 
for about 15 mm., that is of a pale rusty coloration, spotted with dusky, and distinctly 
noticeable. Such a marking as this is not mentioned by any authority I have as yet 
seen, and may be only an individual variation. The measurements of this specimen 
are: Wing, 263 mm.; tail, 95 mm.; exposed culmen, 32.4 mm.; depth of bill, 18.0 mm.: 
width of bill, 15.5 mm.; distance from nostril to tip of bill, 24.4 mm.: distance from nos- 
tril to lores, 8.9 mm.; tarsus, 36.4 mm.; middle toe, without claw, 38.2 mm. 


Marila marila (Linnaeus). Scaup Duck. This species is an irregular yet not un- 
common winter visitant to California, but it occurs almost altogether along the coast. 
The Academy collection contains, however, one specimen recorded from the interior, a 
male taken near Los Bafios, Merced County on January 25, 1909, and two others which 
are rather late seasonal records, having been taken in Alameda County on May 20, 1908. 
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The measurements (in millimeters) of these three specimens are as follows: 
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Marila coilaris (Donovan). Ring-necked Duck. This is another rather rare spe- | 
cies in this state, being seldom recorded nowadays, of which there are several speci- 
mens in the Academy collection, two males and six females, all taken near Los Bajfios, 
Merced County, in the months of October and November, 1908, and January, 1909. 


Harelda hyemalis (Linnaeus). Old-squaw. A male in the collection was taken on 
December 13, 1911, near San Rafael, Marin County, California, a rather unusual place 
to find this species. 


Grus canadensis (Linnaeus). Little Brown Crane. While this species seems to 
be much the more common of the two representatives of this genus in the state, both 
of which appear to be losing ground though protected by law, there are but few Cali- 
fornia specimens to be found in collections. Hence the Academy is fortunate in having 
ten specimens of canadensis, all of which were taken in Merced County. Those labelled 
only ‘Merced Co.” were all taken by R. H. Beck, who had his headquarters at Los 
Baflos in that county, and the presumption is that they were all obtained in that vi- 
cinity. On account of the scarcity of available specimens from California the measure- 
ments of the ten are given herewith. 
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13213 3 Merced Co. Mar. 23, 1909 479 940 22.1 184.0 72.1 Tie 
13211 a Merced Co. Mar. 23, 1909 504 101.6 26.4 218.4 75.2 72.6 
13212 a Merced Co. Febr. 18,1909 495 113.8 27.2 213.4 71.4 66.0 
13214 A Merced Co. Febr. 18,1909 463 95.5 24.9 180.0 69.6 58.4 
13661 3 Merced Co. Apr. 26, 1909 476 98.2 26.6 196.0 71.6. 66.3 
13215 Q Merced Co. Mar. 23, 1909 475 98.5 23.1 192.0 66.5 61.5 
13216 Q Merced Co. Feb. 22, 1909 480 92.9 22.4 191.0 65.2 72.6 
13217 2. Merced Co. _ Feb. 18, 1909 444 912 25.4 186.0 65.4 58.9 
22443 A Los Bafos Oct. 3, 1897 458 97.8 24.4 194.1 74.2 66.7 
22444 Q Los Bafios Oct. 3, 1897 474 95.4 21.8 212.2 66.5 70.9 


There are also three specimens of canadensis from Alaska in the collection, none 
of the measurements of which exceed the above. 


Grus mexicana (Miller). Sandhill Crane. At the present time this species is 
rarely met with in California and specimens from this state are also scarce in collec- 
tions. In fact so scarce are they that the authors of ‘The Game Birds of California” 
(Messrs. Grinnell, Bryant and Storer) found only four skins, outside of the Academy 
of Sciences, for measurements and comparison. Since the date of publication of that 
work these have been added to the Academy collection, making eight specimens therein 
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from this state. The measurements of these are given herewith. 
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13207 A Merced Co. Feb. 27, 1909 564 138 29.4 254 104 84 
13208 a Merced Co. Feb. 27, 1909 550 158 29.2 243 100 89 
13209 3} . Merced Co. Feb. 27, 1909 555 150 32.0 23 ae 87 
13210 } Merced Co. Feb. 27, 1909 502 135 28.7 244 95 : 
22438 2 Merced Co. Jan. 20, 1898 524 153 35.1 TAQ ere easton 3 
22439 a Merced Co. Jan. 20, 1898 543 140 40.1 23 105 88 
22440 6 Merced Co. Jan. 20, 1898 545 170 33.6 245 102 90 
22441 3} Merced Co. Jan. 20, 1898 543 145 = 33.3" 243 110 $0 


The first four of these were taken by R. H. Beck, while he was stationed at Les 
Bafios, Merced County, and the last four were bought -in the flesh in a San Francisco 
market, the seller stating that they came from near Los Bafios. The measurement of 
the bare portion of the tibia is omitted in two specimens of mexicana for the.reason 
that the bone seems to have been pushed up into the skin in each case in such manner 
as to make the measurement misleading. 

In The Auk, vol. xxxv, 1918, p. 204, among the proposed changes in the American 
Ornithologists’ Union Check-List is that set forth by Dr. L. Brasil (Brasil, Genera Avium, 
x1x, 1913, p. 4) to make Grus mexicana a subspecies of G. canadensis, but no reasons are 
_ given in either place cited for this change in status. While we have no large series of 
these two species in the Academy we are at least fortunate in having in the collection 
some fifteen specimens of G. canadensis and eight of G. mexicana, a large enough nuin- 
ber from which to make fairly reasonable averages of measurements. Brasil states that 
in G. canadensis the tarsus is always less than 220 mm. and in G. mexicana always more 
than 250 mm., and gives these measurements as the distinction between the two forms; 
yet, as they do not overlap, no intergradation is shown. 

While none of the examples of canadensis in the Academy, nor a number in the 
Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, University of California, reach the 220 mm. maximum of 
Brasil, several of the mexicana come under his minimum of 250 mm. for that species, 
even going as low as 231 mm. As the matter now stands it seems as if further evidence 
would be necessary to make a convincing case of such intergradation and few of us wiil 


accept the conclusion reached by Brasil until more and clearer evidence is placed be- 
fore us. 


Steganopus tricolor Vieillot. Wilson Phalarope. This phalarope is known to 
breed in favorable localities in northern and northeastern California from the Lake 
Tahoe region north, and occurs during the spring and fall migrations in other places, 
mostly inland. It has been casually reported as breeding at Los Baftos, Merced County, 
but has never been actually recorded as doing so. There is, however, a nest in the 
Academy collection that was taken in the vicinity of Los Baflos, Merced County, by R. 
H. Beck, on June 22, 1908, and contains four eggs with incubation noted as “advanced”. 
The identity given is “¢@ shot’. While there is nothing on the label denoting that this 
is the parent of this set, no. 13471, C. A. S., is a male bird taken on that date in that 
locality, and the only one taken on that day. So it is fair to assume that it is the 
parent. On the data blank of this set, after a description of the nesting site, are the 
following words: “3 or 4 pairs probably nesting, tho found no young later on.” In 
1907 and 1910 Mr. Beck took specimens in June and July at or near Los Bafos, so it 
would seem as if this species bred there regularly. 


Macrorhamphus griseus scolopaceus (Say). Long-billed Dowitcher. While this 
species is a common spring and fall migrant through California along the coast and in 
the valleys west of the Sierras, there are in the collection several specimens from Ala- 
meda County, taken between April 4 and May 30, and between July 9 and 20. The former 


are unusually late spring records and the latter interesting as being taken actually in 
the summer season. 
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Tringa canutus Linnaeus. Knot. The latest date of occurrence of this compara- 
tively rare migrant during the spring migration in this state that has been recorded is 
May 10, as given in “The Game Birds of California”. There are, however, in the Acad- 
emy collection a number of specimens of adults of this species taken in Alameda Coun- 
ty, supposedly on the San Francisco Bay shore, between May 10 and 24, a male and two 
females having been taken on the latter date. The plumages of these specimens are 
in all stages between winter and breeding. 


Pisobia maculata (Vieillot). Pectoral Sandpiper. There are very few records for 
California of this species and the two males taken by R. H. Beck near Los Bafios, Mer- 
ced County, on September 15 and 18, 1908, and a female from Point Sur, Monterey Coun- 
ty, taken by E. W. Gifford on September 9, 1911, add materially to the meager list of 
occurrences. 


Ereunetes ‘mauri Cabanis. Western Sandpiper. This species is an abundant 
spring and fall migrant along our coast and to a certain extent in the interior as well, 
wintering from San Francisco Bay southward. The return movement from its northern 
breeding grounds has been usually recorded as reaching the latitude of San Francisco 
toward the end of July, but there are many specimens of both sexes in the Academy 
collection taken as early as July 13 to 15, all adults from Alameda County, and four 
males from Monterey taken July 16. Incidentally there are numerous juveniles taken 
in August. 


Totanus flavipes (Gmelin). Lesser Yellow-legs. The Academy is singularly for- 
tunate in having seven specimens of this bird of California take, as there are but nine 
other occurrences recorded within the state’s borders. Of the seven, one male and one 
female were taken on September 21, two males and two females on October 6, 1908, 
near Los Bafios, Merced County, and one male on August 19, 1907, on Monterey Bay. 
As this species can only be distinguished from its close relative, the Greater Yellow- 
legs, by its smaller size, and as both species are wary and difficult to approach suffici- 
ently close to admit of positive identification, the Lesser Yellow-legs may have occasion- 
ally been mistaken for the commoner form. It is probably not as rare a migrant in this 
state as absence of records would imply, and a systematic and continued search for it 
in proper localities would in all likelihood develop this fact. 


Numenius americanus Bechstein. Long-billed Curlew. In “The Game Birds of 
California” this species is mentioned as occurring in the San Joaquin Valley throughout 
the year, but is not recorded as breeding there. The Academy collection contains spe- 
cimens from Merced County, taken in July and August. The above authority also gives 
it as migrating southward along the California coast in July, and says that these birds 
“. .. do not seem to reach inland spots such as the shores of San Francisco Bay until 
August or September...” This statement is rather contradicted by the presence in 
the collection of a male taken in Alameda County, July 15, 1910, and two females from 
the marsh at Alviso, Santa Clara County, taken on July 27, 1909. 

Aegialitis semipalmata (Bonaparte). Semipalmated Plover. This bird is a very 
common migrant along the coast of California and there are abundant records. Among 
the specimens in the Academy collection, however, are several which help to determine 
the time of arrival in the San Francisco Bay region of the south-bound migrants from 
their breeding ground in the north. Most of the published records of this species at 
this period of migration are from southern California, but there are two females in the 
Academy taken in Alameda County, on July 13, 1909, and several in early August. 

Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis (Gmelin). American Rough-legged Hawk. 
There is one specimen of this rare visitant to thig state in the collection, this being a 
male taken near Los Bafios, Merced County, on December 1, 1908. 


Most of the above records were made by R. H. Beck and BE. W. Gifford at 
times when they were occupied in collecting more or less steadily in one spot, 
and they clearly prove that protracted observations in suitable localities would 
result in many additions to our geographic and seasonal records for the state 
of California. 


San Francisco, California, November 27, 1920. 
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Range of the Plain Titmouse in Oregon.—In the Auk (xxxvu, 1920, p. 594) Mr. W. 
F. Henninger records the Plain Titmouse (Bacolophus inornatus inornatus) as a new 
bird for the state list of Oregon. In looking over the available literature I was surprised 
to see that this species had not hitherto been mentioned (except in Bailey’s Handbook 
of Birds of the Western United States, 1914, p. 456) as a common resident in the south- 
central part of the state. Its occurrence there has long been known to ornithologists. I 
have found it common at Grants Pass (November 30), Rogue River (October 4), Gold 
Hill (March, April and May), Medford (June, 1916), and Ashland (June, 1916). We 
therefore have a continuous line of records from Grants Pass on the north to within a 
few miles of the California line on the south. Specimens were taken by the writer at 
Grants Pass, Rogue River and Gold Hill during the spring of 1916, and I have seen sev- 
eral skins from Medford and, Ashland. The species is common in the scrub-oak forests of 
the region along Rogue River and its tributaries in the lower valleys. So far as known 
it does not occur in the Douglas fir forests to the east or west of the valley.—STANLEY 
G. JEwETT, Portland, Oregon, November 10, 1920. 


California Woodpecker Steals Eggs of Wood Pewee.—It is common knowledge 
that the jay is not the only egg eater among our birds. On occasion birds of many other 
species rob nests. The worst egg eater yet discovered in my aviary is a Santa Cruz 
Song Sparrow.. The following note adds the California Woodpecker to the list of guilty 
birds. 

While riding horse-back about a mile west of the village in Yosemite Valley, on 
July 17, 1920, my attention was attracted to a pair of Western Wood Pewees who were 
snapping their bills and making a great fuss. On looking above my head, I discovered a 
California Woodpecker (Melanerpes formicivorus bairdi) calmly perched on the pewee’s 
nest and eating one of the eggs. I could see the white and the yolk of the egg on the 
woodpecker’s bill, as he raised his head. After watching for some time, I attempted to 
frighten the robber away, but experieneed considerable difficulty in doing so. When he 
finally left the nest the pewees continued to dart at him, to drive him farther away. 
Soon one of the pewees, apparently the female, returned to the nest, picked up an egg- 
shell and flew off with it. I was unable to see what she did with it. In half a minute 
she returned and began incubating the remaining eggs.—Harou_p C. Bryant, Berkeley, 
California, November 10, 1920. 


Late Nesting of the Green-backed Goldfinch.— While working around my place on 
November 1, last, I was attracted by the notes of a Green-backed Goldfinch (Astragalinus 
psaltria hesperophilus) and upon investigating found two young in a nest. ready to 
leave. On November 2 the birds had gone and I could not locate them.—W. Ler CHanx- 
PERS, Hagle Rock, California, December 6, 1920. 


Speed of Flight of the Red-shafted Flicker.—In the forenoon of November 1, 1920, 
I was driving a motor car on the main highway going north out of Fresno. We were 
making just 30 miles an hour on a level, straight road. The throttle was set and the 
speedometer was registering the Speed very accurately under these conditions. A few 
miles north of Fresno a Red-shafted Flicker (Colaptes cafer collaris), flying from our 
right, attempted to cross the road about 100 feet in front of us, hut upon arriving at the 
center of the road turned north and flew ahead of us for two-tenths of a mile. Keeping 
about fifteen feet above the road. My guess is that the bird was surprised and, think- 
ing itself pursued, made the best speed it could. We did not change our speed nor did 
the flicker change its course, and we overtook and passed under the bird in two-tenths 
of a mile. There was a little wind from the west but not enough to affect the speed of 
flight. The weather was fair and had been for several days. Evidently the bird was 
making only 27 miles an hour and flying as fast as it could. While there is no way of 
proving that the flicker was flying at top speed, the circumst 


: ances made me think it 
was. ne of these birds was given a speed of 25 miles an hour when flying parallel with 
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an automobile but apparently not in front of it (Wetmore, Connor, xvii, 1916, p. 112). 
These facts are some indication that flickers when not pressed fly very nearly as fast 
as they do when making their best speed.—CLAUDE GIGNOUx, Berkeley, California, Decem- 
ber 6, 1920. 


The Bendire Thrasher Nesting in California.—On April 11, 1920, I was collecting 
on the Mohave Desert near Victorville, California, with Mr. Selwyn Rich, a fellow mem- 
ber of the Cooper Club. He had the good luck to discover a nest with four eggs, incuba- 
tion just started, of the Bendire Thrasher (Toxostoma bendirei). Unfortunately we were 
unable to collect the bird, but as the eggs were typical of this species there was little 
doubt left in our minds as to their correct identity. I substantiated our views, when, on 
April 26, 1920, in the same general locality, I took a similar set, with the female parent. 


Fig. 7. NEST AND EGGS OF THE BENDIRE THRASHER; TAKEN NEAR VICTORVILLE, MOHAVE 
DESERT, CALIFORNIA; APRIL 26, 1920. 


The nest in each case was about four feet up in “cholla”’ cactus, and in each instance 
the bird was extremely wary. 

The main body of the nest is of sticks, and there is a well shaped cup, lined with 
fine grasses, weed stems, soft weed bark, a little rabbit fur and some cottony material 
(see fig. 7). \ 

This adds another to the few records of the Bendire Thrasher in California, and it 
is, I believe, the first nesting record for the state. The bird collected is no. 1984, coll. 
W. M. P., and the sets of eggs nos. 1235, and 1266, coll. W. M. P.—Wricut M. Prercn, 
Claremont, California, October 4, 1920. 


Unusual Late Summer Birds in the Yosemite Valley.—There is a wider dispersal 
of nesting birds during August and September than at any other time of year. During 
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these months birds that habitually nest at lower elevations migrate higher into the 
yountains. Some worth-while evidence in this regard was obtained this summer in the 
Yosemite Valley, by keeping a daily bird record. Following are a few notes on the 
“erratic stragglers” that drifted into the Valley during the last few days of July and the 
months of August and September, 1920. 

The first bird of this class to appear was the California Jay (Aphelocoma califor- 
nica). One lone bird was seen on July 26, in the meadow near old Camp Ahwahnee. 
From this date until September 11, when they were last seen, the birds were found in 
this locality on every visit. 'Their numbers increased here, yet they were never seen 
in any other section of the Valley. On the morning of August 26, ten were counted. 

The next wanderer to appear was the Black Phoebe (Suyornis nigricans). An 
individual of this species was first noted July 28. By August 5, there were a number 
of phoebes scattered along the stream within a mile of the village. One of these ap- 
peared one hundred yards above the Sentinel Bridge, selecting a dead stump which stood 
out of the river as his favorite perch. This bird held down the last patrol; no other 
phoebe was found up stream beyond this point. During the month of August and the 
first two weeks in September, phoebes were fairly common along the river below the 
village. Gradually their numbers decreased and on September 25 the Black Phoebe was 
noted for the last time. . 

On August 18, a Western Kingbird (Tyrannus verticalis) was discovered in the 
meadow below the village. When first seen he was perched on a pile of dry sticks. He 
flew often, diving into the dry grass for grasshoppers. By moving cautiously, the bird 
was approached to within twelve feet, and identification was made positive. This 
meadow was visited on several following days, but the bird was not seen again. 

On the morning of September 4, in the meadow of our many bird adventures, a 
Solitary White-rumped Shrike (Lanius ludovicianus excubitorides) was noted. Two days 
later the bird was again seen. This time we were able to approach within six feet of it. 
{t was a handsome bird in full plumage and a clear view of its distinct rump patch was 
obtained. 

A pair of English Sparrows (Passer domesticus) were noted September 2, in the 
barnyard at ‘“Kinneyville’. 

August 29, a flock of fifteen California Bush-tits (Psaltriparus minimus califor- 
nicus) was seen in the Kellogg oaks on the north side of the Valley. Again, on Sep- 
tember 8, a small flock was seen. On September 12, a flock was seen in TIllilouette 
Canyon, three thousand feet above the Valley floor. 

On September 28, while we sat eating Junch, a strange bird flew out of the wild 
coffee bushes and lit in the branches of a Kellogg oak some twenty feet above our heads. 
We both thought it a waxwing. The actions of the bird were right, but the silhouette 
was a trifle off—the head did not appear to be crested. The strange bird sat quietly 
until a flicker flashed by, then, as though frightened, it crouched and sidled along the 
branch just as waxwings do when crowding together on a limb. In the course of a 
half hour the bird came three times to the coffee bush. The first two trips it stopped 
some distance away. As it pulled off berries, with its back towards us, we could plainly 
see two distinct white streaks, one on either side of the rump. The last time the bird 
came down from the oak we were able to get within six feet of it, and to identify it as 
a Bohemian Waxwing (Bombycilla garrula). We were greatly surprised to see the Wax- 
wing swallow eight large coffee berries in the few minutes that he stayed in the bush. 

Many other interesting birds were seen during our stay in the Valley, some that 
passed through in early spring on their way to the higher country, and birds that were 
driven down into the Valley during storms.—CuarLes W. MicuarL and Exp MICHAEL, 
Yosemite, California, March 10, 1920. | 


The Harlequin Duck in the Yosemite Valley.—On arriving in Yosemite, on June 
‘2 I was informed by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Michael that a pair of Harlequin Ducks (His- 
trionicus histrionicus) had been seen along the Merced River, near the Sentinel Hotel 
on May 11 and May 26. On June 4, Mrs. Amy M. Bryant watched a pair of Bevieqaies 
for some time as they swam about in the river, and as they preened their feathers while 


perched on an old log. The birds were observed by other visitors in the Valley on sev- 
eral different occasions. 
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During July the birds were apparently absent, until July 21, when a female was 
discovered feeding in a gravelly riffle about one-fourth mile east of the Sentinel Bridge. 
The water was only three to four inches deep and the current strong. The bird seemed 
to be industriously turning over the rocks to obtain food between and beneath them. 
Often she was wholly immersed for from six to ten seconds by count. At the end of 
about ten minutes she drifted down the river and dove several times in still water. In 
the afternoon about 5:45, this female Harlequin returned to the same feeding ground 
and was watched again. For a full half-hour it continued feeding in the same manner, 
continually ducking its head under the swift current and always working up-stream. 

Apparently the Harlequin does not procure all of its food by diving, but at times 
feeds in shallow water. The occurrence of these birds during the nesting season and 
the disappearance of the male during the middle of the summer would indicate nesting 
of the species in the Valley or close at hand, but no direct evidence in this regard was 
secured.—HaroLp C. Bryant, Berkeley, California, November 10, 1920. 


Distribution of the Townsend Fox Sparrow.—lIn studying Swarth’s Revision of the 
Avian Genus Passerella (Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., vol. 21, 1920, pp. 75-224), the attention 
of the writer was drawn to some apparently erroneous conclusions of the author regard- 
ing the migration and distribution of Passerella iliaca townsendi, particularly as to its 
winter range. 

On page 145 of the paper under discussion, Swarth states “The ‘Townsend fox 
sparrow is a notable example of a bird- with a winter habitat nearly as sharply defined 
as its summer home.” On page 105 he states further that “townsendi in turn leap-frogs 
over fuliginosa’, the breeding bird of the Puget Sound and Vancouver Island region, 
the impression being given here and by the map on the following page that the “sharply 
defined” winter habitat of townsendi lies entirely south of that of fuliginosa. The author 
further, on pages 145-146, calls the attention of the reader to the apparently discontinu- 
ous distribution of townsendi in the southern part of the Alexander Archipelago. The 
1909 Alexander Expedition failed to find it at the localities visited in that region, but 
Swarth (loc. cit.) mentions the fact that it is known to be a common summer visitant to 
Forrester Island, near the southern extremity of the archipelago, and records summer 
specimens taken by other collectors at Howkan and Wrangell. 

The following data from notes of the writer accumulated during six summers 
(1914-15-16-17-19-20), and one winter (1919-20), spent in the region under discussion, 
fill some of the gaps noted by Swarth and modify some of the conclusions which he 
reached. The greater part of the six summers were spent on Forrester Island, but vc- 
casional short visits were made at this season of the year to nearby points on Dall and 
Prince of Wales islands. During the winter of 1919-20 the writer resided at Craig, 
Prince of Wales Island, but frequent trips were made to nearby sections, to Suemez, 
Dall and Long islands, and to other points on Prince of Wales Island. 

That the Townsend Fox Sparrow breeds more plentifully on Forrester Island than 
at any other point in the southern end of the Alexander Archipelago is very true. But 
that it fails to breed on Prince of Wales, Dall and Long islands, the writer doubts. 
Although the 1909 Alexander Expedition failed to find it in the region in summer, the 
writer has found it at that season at Craig and Waterfall, Prince of Wales Island, at 
several points on Dall Island, and at Howkan, Long Island, and, though no occupied 
nests were examined at these points, several nests entirely typical of the bird were 
noted in the fall. 

On Forrester Island the species was always present at the time of the writer’s 
arrival, the earliest date being April 21 (1915). In this locality probably fifty nests’ 
were examined during six summers. The majority of the eges are laid between May 29 
and June 20, extreme nesting dates being April 29 (1915), a nest with one fresh. egg, and 
July 9 (1916), a nest with three eggs. 

During the latter part of August there is apparently a movement up the sides of 
the mountains, and for some time after this date townsendi is quite rare near sea-level. 
This movement is shared to a considerable extent by the Varied Thrush (Ixvoreus naevius 
naevius) and Oregon Junco (Junco oreganus oreganus), the three species being fre- 
quently found in close proximity in the woods on the mountain sides from about 1000 
feet altitude to timber line. As the weather becomes cooler they work back down the 
mountains to the shore. At Craig, in 1919, the Townsend Sparrow became common in 
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woods along the beaches by October 9, and remained so throughout the following win- 
ter. In fact, in this locality it proved to be a much more common bird in» winter than 
in summer. Numerous specimens were taken during the winter months but few toward 
spring, as at this latter season they become so fat as to be difficult of preparation. 

The fact that this bird winters commonly at the southern end of the Alexander 
Archipelago must necessarily modify Swarth’s definition of its winter habitat in Ore- 
gon and northern California.—GrorGk WILLETT, Wrangell, Alaska, November 1, 1920. 


The Nuptial Flight of the Allen Hummingbird.—The description of the nuptial 
flight of the Anna Hummingbird (Hunt, Connor, xx1r, p. 109) has prompted me to offer 
an account of the mating antics of the Allen Hummingbird. 

On the afternoon of April 16, 1920, I was walking through the hills back of the 
Claremont Club golf links when I was brought to a halt by a rather prolonged buzzing 
sound, very penetrating and metallic in quality, somewhat similar to the sound pro- 
duced by drawing a fine-grained file over the edge of a piece of sheet steel with a sud- 
den jerk. Looking in the direction of the sound I saw poised in the air about twenty- 
five feet from the ground, a male Allen Hummingbird (Selasphorus alleni), ut- 
tering his commonly heard mouse-like squeaks. Then followed the performance 
of the nuptial flight, similar to that of the Anna Hummingbird, though the path 
described in the air was somewhat different. He “rocked” back and forth over 
the female, which was perched on a twig of a low poison oak (Rhus diversiloba), 
describing a semi-circle about twenty-five feet in diameter. There was a pause 
at each end of the arc, and before the pause he spread his tail and shook his, 
whole body so violently that I wondered how his feathers remained fast. Dur- 
ing this time he continued uttering the characteristic squeaks. After several of 
these semi-circles were described he began his climb to a height of about sey- 
enty-five feet; and then came the “high dive’. He swooped down with the 
speed of a comet, and on passing over the female gave the low-pitched but reso- | 
nant buzzing sound which had first attracted my attention; then he curved up- | 
ward and came to a pause about twenty-five feet in the air, where I had first 
seen him. The sound emitted on passing over the female was of a seccnd or 
more in duration, and differed greatly from the instantaneous, metallic clink of 
the Anna Hummingbird. 

Following the accompanying diagram in which X represents the female, 
he started at A, describing the arc AB with the violent shaking just before ar- 
riving at B. After a short pause at B (one or two seconds) he returned to C, 
repeating the shaking just before arriving, and again 
pausing. This much of the performance he usually 
repeated one or more times, thus describing several 
semi-circles from A to B and from Bto C. The last 
time from C, instead of pausing he continued upward 
with a slow, heavy flight, describing spirals or undu- 
lations until he reached the top at D, when, without 
pause, he made the downward swoop, sometimes 
bringing up at E to recommence the whole perform- Xx 
ance, and at other times darting off to perch a few 
yards distant for awhile and then return. 

Mr. Hunt states (loc. cit.) that he does 
not know whether the Anna Hummingbird ad- 
heres rigidly to the evolutions described or whether it varies them. I had the good 
fortune on the morning of March 15, 1920, at Washington Park, Alameda, to witness the 
nuptial flight of this bird and it was slightly different from his description. My bird, in 
making the long dive from c to d (fig. 27, loc. cit.) made a sudden jump of about six 
feet to the left at a point about opposite a, and then continued his downward swoop to @. 
Otherwise this performance was identical with that described by Mr. Hunt.—FRANK N. 
Bassett, Alameda, California, September 2, 1920. 


D 


Fig. 8. DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING 
THE NUPTIAL FLIGHT OF THE 
MALE ALLEN HUMMINGBIRD. 


A Unique Visitor.—On the tenth day of October, nineteen hundred and twenty, at 
one o'clock in the afternoon, after two days of intermittent showers—some heavy, some 
light—a beautiful young:gull landed on the woodpile in back of our cottage, which is 
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situated in a lonely canyon about thirty-two miles east of the Pacific. He appeared very 
hungry and+tired, alternately feeding and resting. He violently shook and ate the head 
of a rabbit discarded by our collie; he mangled a hornet attracted by the rabbit, but 
suddenly decided not to devour it; he snapped at passing insects; he thrust his bill with 
such force into a cluster of white geraniums that the petals flew in fragments to the 
ground; he stalked under the fig trees, with his pale lavender-gray webbed feet, and 
tossed the figs about, though he did not seem to relish them especially. He circled the 
collie, who had been nonchalantly watching him, and would have alighted on her back 
if she had not flicked her ear. He appeared absolutely fearless, often walking within 
touching distance of our hands, and occasionally resting close beside us, partially shut- 
ting his eyes, and fluffing out his breast in drowsy content. 

One hour he stayed with us, and in that hour I had ample opportunity to examine 
him minutely and identify him as a young Sabine Gull (Xema sabini). This identifi- 
eation was later corroborated by Dr. Grinnell, who added that the bird was “evidently 
in full juvenal plumage—a bird hatched last June”. Then he lifted his beautiful wings 
and flew away, flew low, over the mesas and the sage-grown hillsides, flew toward the 


east in a faltering manner, as though he fain would return. 


Did our beautiful bird, 


Pearlecito (for so we named him), safely voyage over the chaparral?—MELICENT HUMA- 
Son Ler, El Cajon, California, November 29, 1920. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


New Year’s morning, Mrs. Amelia S. Al- 
len, Secretary of the Northern Division of 
the Cooper Club, gave a reception to the 
Club at her home on Mosswood Road, Berke- 
ley. The occasion was a pleasant one social- 
ly, and in addition there was an ornitho- 
logical feature of remarkable interest. The 
bird feeding table just outside the large 
plate window of the dining room where 
breakfast was served to the human guests 
was continually patronized by numerous 
avian visitors. These latter represented 
some ten or more_ species—thrashers, 
thrushes, wren-tits, towhees, etc.—all wild 
birds, behaving normally. The differential 
lighting on the two sides of the window, 
darker within than without, doubtless in 
part accounted for the charming oblivious- 
ness of the birds. Within, the considerable 
- company of people was able to observe the 
birds closely under most comfortable condi- 
tions, even to comment upon them freely in 
ordinary conversational pitch of voice, with- 
out alarming or distracting the principals 
in the nature play being acted outside. 


Mr. Aretas A. Saunders, author of Avi- 
fauna No. 14 (Birds of Montana), now in 
press, has called our attention to an error 
in the postcard pre-notices of this publica- 
tion sent out recently by our Business Man- 
ager. Mr. Saunders was for five years with 
the United States Forestry Service, and dur- 
ing two summers worked at the Biological 
Station of the University of Montana; but 
at no time has he been connected with the 
United States Biological Survey, as was 
stated. 


Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Bailey are in camp 
for the winter in the foothills of the Santa 
Rita Mountains, Arizona (post office, Conti- 
nental, Pima County). Their camp mascot 
is a Roadrunner who “comes regularly for 
spare mice”. 


We learn from Dr. T. S. Palmer that the 
meeting of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union in Washington, D. C., November 8-11, 
1920, was one of the largest in the history 
of the Union. One-half of the Fellows and 
about ten percent of the entire membership 
were in attendance. The business meetings 


were held at the Cosmos Club and the other — 


sessions at the U. S. National Museum. The 


-election of Fellows and Members included 


Mr. Robert Cushman Murphy of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., as Fellow; Mr. E. C. Stuart Baker and 
Dr. Percy Lowe of London, Honorary Fel- 
lows; and Mr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Dr. Loye 
Miller, Mr. Aretas A. Saunders, Prof. T. C. 
Stephens, and Prof. Myron H. Swenk, as 
Members in the restricted sense. The pro- 
gram of nearly 40 papers, five of which 
were illustrated by motion pictures, covered 
a wide range of subjects relating to North 
American birds and also included papers on 
the birds of Argentina, Nicaragua, Peru, 
Europe and Madagascar. In connection with 
the meeting an exhibition of drawings, paint- 
ings, and photographs of birds by American 
artists, supplemented by a series of prints 
showing the development of zoological illus- 
tration as applied to birds from the earliest 
times down to date, was arranged in the Di- 
vision of Prints in the Library of Congress. 
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Dr. H. C. Bryant,. Economic Ornithologist, 
California Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, 
and also in charge of Education, Publicity 
and Research, California Fish and Game 
Commission, left early in January in com- 
pany with Dr. Loye Miller, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Biology, Southern Branch, Univer- 
‘sity of California, to attend the State Parks 
Conference, at Des Moines, Iowa. After the 
Des Moines conference, a series of lectures 
were to be given by these naturalists in 
eastern cities to stimulate interest in a na- 
ture guide service for all the national parks. 
During the past summer, they organized the 
Nature Guide work in the Yosemite Valley, 
and at some of the Lake Tahoe resorts. This 
included trips afield and lectures, and was 


an attempt to satisfy the yearning of the. 


summer vacationist for nature lore. Na- 
ture guiding in the Yosemite National Park 
proved so popular that there is likelihood 
that it will be made a permanent feature 
not only of the Yosemite but also of other 
national parks throughout the United States. 


Mr. Allan Brooks is located at Jupiter, 
Florida, for the winter. He is occupying 
himself while there in making colored draw- 
ings of various waterfowl, particularly ducks, 
these to be used in illustration of books 
which are in preparation by certain eastern 
ornithologists. Mr. Brooks attended the A. 
O. U. congress in November, and for a time 
was the guest of Mr. L. A. Fuertes, at Ithaca, 
New York. Indeed, the two went to Florida 
together, the last-named for but a _ short 
stay. Later, Dr. L. C. Sanford joined Mr. 
Brooks. Mr. Brooks plans to return to his 
home in British Columbia late in April. 


MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


OcToBER.—Regular monthly meeting of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club, Southern Divi- 
sion, was held at the Museum of History, 
Science and Art, at 8:00 P. M., October 28. 
Members attending were: Mesdames Fargo, 
Martin, Terry, and Warmer; Miss Miller; 
Messrs. Dickey, Hornung, Howard, Howell, 
Miller, Pierce, Robertson, Van Rossem, War- 
mer, and Wyman. Mrs. Howard, Mrs. Schnei- 
der, and Mr. Langdon were visitors. 

Minutes of the September meeting were 
read and approved. On motion of Mr. Rob- 
ertson the Secretary was instructed to cast 
an electing ballot for persons whose names 
were presented at that meeting. New pre- 
sentations were: Harry Milton Wegeforth, 
M. D., 210 Maple St., San Diego, by W. DeW. 
Scott; John E. Overholtzer, 6 West Main St., 
Morristown, Pa., by R. J. Middleton; Nathan- 
iel A. Francis, 35 Davis Ave., Brookline, 
Mass., by W. Lee Chambers; Elbert Benja- 
min, 109 Coral St., Los Angeles, by Mary 
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Mann Miller; Mrs. John McB. Robertson, 
Buena Park, Calif., by John McB. Robert- 
son; J. Thomas Fraser, Jr., 432 W. Haw- 
thorne St., Eureka, by Lawrence Zerlang; 
Emmet Joy, San Andreas, by Ethel Crum; 
George C. Shupee, Box 964, San Antonio, 
Texas, by Antonio H. McLellan; Charles 
Springer, Cimarron, N. Mex., by J. Stokely 
Ligon; Webster H. Ransom, 708 West 20th 
Ave., Spokane, Wash., by Stanley Jewett; 
Miss Evelyn Kennedy, 232 W. Ave. 52, Los 
Angeles, by Roland C. Ross; Miss Elizabeth 
Burnell, 419 So. Olive St., Los Angeles, by 
L. E. Wyman; Regina Woodruff,. Zool. Dept., 
Univ. Calif., by Dr. Olive Swezy; Clelia A. 
Paroni, 2430 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, by Dr. 
H. C. Bryant; John Thomas Waterhouse, 
Honolulu, T. H., by Annie M. Alexander; 
John Forbes Rickard, 250 Tunnel Road, 
Berkeley, and Mary I. Compton, 6510 Ist 
Ave. N. E., Seattle, Wash., by Anna Head. 
Routine business finished, Dr. L. H. Miller 
read a paper on the rearing of a pair of 
house finches which had come into his pos- 
session just after hatching. His account of 
their development and behavior was highlv 
instructive as well as entertaining. The 
usual informal discussion and inspection of 
a series of hawk skins completed the ses- 
sion. Adjourned.—L. E. WyMAn, Secretary. 


NOvEMBER.—Regular monthly meeting of 
the Cooper Ornithological Club, Southern Di- 
vision, was held at the Museum of History, 
Science and Art, November 23, at 8:00 P. mM. 
In the absence of both President and Vice 
President, Mr. Dickey was acclaimed Chair- 
man of the evening. Members present: 
Messrs. Appleton, Bishop, Brouse, Brown, 
Chambers, Colburn, Dawson, Dickey, Ed- 
wards, Esterly, Hanaford, Howell, Hornung, 
King, Little, Pierce, Reis, Rittenhouse, Ross, 
Robertson, Suits, Taylor, Van Rossem, Wall, 
Wyman; Misses Atsatt, Burnell, Davidson, 
Kennedy and Pratt. Mesdames_ Bishop, 
Brown, Chapman and Dawson were visitors. 

Minutes of the October meeting were 
read and.approved, followed by reading of 
the minutes of the Northern Division for Oc- 
tober. Applicants whose names were pre- 
sented at the previous meeting were declared 
elected, on motion of Mr. Chambers that the 
Secretary be instructed to cast an electing 
vote. New presentations were: Hattie E. 
Shepherd, R. 1, Box 73, Redlands, and A. R. 
Shepherd, 457 Burchett St., Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, proposed by Frank N. Bassett: Roy 
W. Quillin, 1025 Summit Ave., San Antonio, 
Texas, proposed by O. P. Silliman. Elee- 
tions of the Northern Division were ap- 
proved. 
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An invitation from the Bird Lovers’ Club 
to hold the January meeting jointly with 
them was voted upon favorably, but the Sec- 
retary was instructed to request that the 
date be deferred until February. Mr. Rob- 
ertson moved that the Chairman be author- 
ized to appoint a nominating committee of 
three; seconded by Van Rossem; carried. 
The appointees were Messrs. Brown, Van 
Rossem and Howell. Business Manager 
Chambers made the announcement that Avi- 
fauna No. 14, “The Birds of Montana’, is 
nearly ready for mailing. 

Serious business completed, Mr. Howell 
gave an interesting account of a 5000-mile 
automobile trip extending over a period of 
five months, in which he followed the line 
of spring from Los Angeles to Montana, re- 
turning via the western coast of Washing- 
ton and Oregon. Followed an hour of gen- 


eral discussion and inspection of a series 


of hawk skins. 
Adjourned.—L. E. WyMaANn, Secretary. 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


OcToBER.—The Northern Division of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club and the Northern 
California Section of the American Society 
of Mammalogists held a joint meeting in 
the Map Room of the University Library, 
October 28 at 7:30 Pp. mM. The larger works 
on birds and mammals contained in the Uni- 
versity Library were on exhibition and the 
evening was spent in looking over these 
books. At 9:30 Pp. M. a short business ses- 
sion of the Cooper Club was held, at which 
Mr. Wright presided. The following mem- 
bers were present: Mesdames Alexander, 
Allen, Florence Merriam Bailey, Blake, 
Bridges, Ferguson, KE. Ferguson, Flynn, 
Grinnell, Kellogg, Kibbe, Law, Pringle, Roe, 
Thomson, and Wythe; Messrs. Vernon Bai- 
ley, Bell, Cooper, Dixon, Elmore, Evermann, 
Grinnell, Hunt, Kibbe, Law, McLean, Storer, 
Swarth, Wheeler and Wright. Visitors were 
Miss Ruth Dodge, F. E. and M. N. Garlough, 
Gillilan, Lamonieux, Mr. Blake, Mr. Bridges, 
and Mr. Steilberg. 

The minutes of the September meeting 
were read and approved and were followed 
by the reading of the minutes of the Sep- 
tember meeting of the Southern Division. 
Mrs. Georgianna T. Roe and Francis G. Gil- 
christ were elected to membership and elec- 
tions by the Southern Division in Septem- 
ber were approved. New names proposed 
were Dr. R. L. Rigdon, 1617 Broderick St., 
San Francisco, py Cornelia C. Pringle; Perry 
R. F. Marshall, 1495 W. Adams St., Los An- 
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geles, by J. Grinnell; J. W. McKibben, 2522 
Piedmont Ave., Berkeley, by J. S. Cooper; 
and John William Stacey, 634 Powell St., San 
F'rancisco, by F. N. Bassett. 
Adjourned.—AMELIA S. ALLEN, Secretary. 


NoveEMBER.—The Northern Division of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club met at the Mu- 
seum of Vertebrate Zoology, November 18, at 
8 p. M. Pres. Wright presided, and those in 
attendance were: Mesdames Allen, Ayers, 
Bridges, Flynn, Hohfeld, Kibbe, Law, Meade, 


Newhall, Thomson, and Wythe; Messrs. 
Carriger, Cooper, Dixon, Gignoux, Gilchrist, 
Grinnell, Lastreto, Mailliard, McLean, 


Noack, Silliman, Storer, Swarth, White, and 
Wright. Visitors: Mr. and Mrs. Arnold, Mr. 
Bridges, Mrs. Caldwell, Mr. and Mrs. Clark, 
Miss Devendorf, Mrs. Heilman, Mrs. Hyde, 
Mrs. Noack, Prof. Price, and Miss Wythe. 
Minutes of the October meeting were read 
and approved, followed by reading of the 
October minutes of the Southern Division. 
Mr. Perry R. F. Marshall, Dr. R. L. Rigdon, 
Mr. J. W. McKibben, and Mr. John W. Sta- 
cey were elected members of the Club. Elec- 
tions by the Southern Division in October 
were approved. 

New names proposed were: Mrs. Charles 
Gilman Hyde, 2579 Buena Vista Way, Berke- 
ley, by Mrs. Edwin B. Mead; Mr. George B. 
Culver, Stanford University, by Prof. J. O. 
Snyder; Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Arnold, 2732 
Benvenue Ave., Berkeley, by Mrs. Edwin 
Blake; and Mrs. Lydia Wilcox, 10 Latona St., 
San Francisco, by Mrs. Eva D. Roe. Mr. 
Storer reported for the committee appointed 
to investigate the eagle situation in Alaska. 

Business completed, the program as an- 
nounced for the evening was presented. Mrs. 
Allen gave a summary of bird bands placed 
during 1918, 1919, and 1920, the main item 
being the return of three winter visitants 
to the same feeding table where they spent 
the previous winter. Dr. Grinnell explained 
the meaning of adventitious coloration and 
described the case of a pair of Plain Tit- 
mouses in plumage colored yellow, probably 
by the spores of a fungus which lined the 
cavity occupied by them. Mr. Law took up 
in detail the probable origin of the three 
groups of subspecies of the Fox Sparrow as 
described by Mr. Swarth in his recent mono- 
graph. In his reviews of recent literature, 
Mr. Swarth gave critical estimates of arti- 
cles by L. R. Dice, R. C. McGregor, Bangs and 
Kennard, and F. M. Chapman. A number of 
interesting seasonal observations were pre- 
sented, after which the meeting was ad- 
journed.—AmELIA §S. ALLEN, Secretary. 
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THE BIOGRAPHY OF NIP AND TUCK 
_ A STUDY OF INSTINCTS IN BIRDS 


By LOYE MILLER 


MEASURE of unwelcome clouded the arrival at iny office of Nip and 

Tuck, a cloud, to be sure, not realized by those unheaveniy twins, yet 

none the less distinctly a cloud. Nor did they realize anything within 
or without beyond the supreme crisis of their unlimited hunger. For that mat- 
ter, how much farther does the appreciation of any three day infant extend? 
Naked, blind, and helpless little linnets they were, thrown upon the care of a 
human foster parent by some agency that had destroyed their natural habita- 
tion and its builders. A paper carton from the delicatessen counter, a mat- 
tress and a coverlet of cotton batting, a pair of dissecting forceps, a medicine 
dropper, and a willing but not over sanguine human male constituted the equip- 
ment.to which they fell heir. It was not a fair substitute for the natural abode 
and the tireless parents which had been theirs for the three days of their ex- 
istence outside the shell. Nor was it a fair chance that they had for survival, 
yet it was a fighting chance and the brief story of that fight with some of the 
things they taught their foster parent (we learn much from our children) is 
offered you for what it may be worth. 

The foster parent whom necessity forced upon these naked ‘‘cell aggre- 
gates’’ (that’s all they were) happened to be a biologist and an educator with, 
very naturally, the conviction that education is the supreme refinement of biol- 
ogy—a treatment of the highest function of the highest animal. Somewhere 
during his biological communings he had gotten the impression that linnets are 
strictly vegetarian in diet and that the young are fed by regurgitation of par- 
tially digested food from the parent crop. Something had to be done rather 
promptly to simulate the natural food of the starving waifs if their lives were 
to continue. Where should one more naturally turn than to the department 
of Domestic Science? That department was in charge of a mother, so the 
appeal of helpless infancy met with an instant and a hearty response. Whole 
wheat bread constituted the initial step in the building up of the artificial sehe- 
dule of dietetics. Why? Because the cooking had brought about therein a 
series of chemical changes comparable, in a measure, to those fer- 
mentative changes worked upon weed seeds within the parent’s crop. 
Whai next? The lining of the crop in some birds secretes a chemically perfect 
milk containing butter fat, cheese, and milk sugar. Probably young linnets 
receive some such product mixed with their fare of cracked and partially di- 
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gested seeds pumped from the parent’s crop into their yawning mouths. The 
probability seemed strong enough, at any rate, to warrant the trial of dairy 
milk as the fluid medium and, behold, a time-honored baby food was the re- 
sult, bread and milk. Quite a long and laborious process of reasoning to ar- 
rive at so simple a prescription as bread and milk, you may think. Yes, but 
you know one of the great values of scientific education is that it offers a good 
excuse for continuing to do some of the things we have done for generations 
anyway—if they happen to please us. 

The interesting part of the whole matter was the final and wholly satisfac- 
tory influence upon the twins. Let me remind you in the words of that homely 
philesopher of the day’s fiction, Mr. Dooley, ‘‘ Af ut worrks uts roight.’’ What 
better test could be asked for an experiment than that it succeed? Here was # 
scientific theory and a homely, common sense practice operative to a perfectly 
satisfactory result. The biologist and educator, who believed in the synonymy 
of his two titles, was delighted. More to the point, the twins were, too. 

From that time on until their comparative independence in food gather- 
ing, Nip and Tuck throve upon bread and milk, corn flakes and milk, shredded 
wheat and milk, or some equally grano-lactose combination. ‘‘So are we kin 
to all that is.’’ 

To the parent of mere human offspring who has labored days (and nights), 
months and years to navigate the customary shoal waters of croup, measles, 
whooping cough, ete., the almost explosive suddenness with which the success- 
ive growth stages in birds appear is little short of startling. After the first 
day of readjustment to a new regime the twins were carefully weighed each 
morning at the same hour on delicate chemist’s balances. Results for the first 
twenty-four hours had to be checked over repeatedly before the unassailable 
facets could be credited: The twins had gained 24.3 per cent in weight since the 
previous day at the same hour! Is it surprising, then, that feathers seemed 
almost to pop from their skins to cover an infant nakedness? What wonder 
that each morning seemed to show a change in appearance since the night be- 
fore? Much of that stuffing of bread crumb and milk had been transformed 
by the alchemy of biology, into baby bird instead of into the human deity 
which is so commonly the product of that homely ambrosia. What wonder 
that young birds are little else than digestive apparatus surrounded by a rela- 
tively thin wall of potentialities? They need all that laboratory of digestion. 
Digestion and assimilation are their chief business and they attend to that busi- 
ness pretty strictly. As is usually the case, attending to business produced 
gocd results and within fifteen days Nip and Tuck had changed from speckled, 
pale blue eggs to feathered birds able to fly up hill. 

Of course the biography of every infant must take cognizance of his dawn- 
ing mentality as evidenced through the oracle of the first spoken word. What 
vast interpretations are placed thereon! How profoundly interested everyone 
else is supposed to be! Long tedious months must elapse before even his 
mother can claim for the child that he has indulged in articulate speech. Dur- 
ng that time unlimited volumes of baby talk have been poured in upon the 
plastic matrix of his brain cells without tangible result. Ultimately, however, 
our words come back to us with growing distinctness, though regrettably they 
too often bear those mutilations of the mother tongue which have been poured — 
into his ears as ‘‘baby talk’’ and which later have to be unlearned. Of what- 
soever nationality, caste, or hereditary strain the infant may be, the speech of 
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the nurse becomes the first tongue of the child. Is it so with birds? Do the 
little ones learn by their mother’s twitterings? 

The early speech of Nip and Tuck was a matter of great concern, there 
fore, to their foster parent. At the time of their adoption into human society 
their vocal expression was limited to a subdued squeak inaudible at a distance 
greater than a yard. What possibilities were there for training such voices 
and fashioning them to an ideal set by the teacher? Educators are wont to 
stick their fingers into the plastic clay of childhood merely to see how per- 
fectly their thumb prints may be impressed. Why not try out a theory on the 
twins? Do the offspring acquire a vocabulary by imitation or do they inherit 
it through the generations? Parent linnets, during visits to the nestling young, 
utter a very definite note of constant character. If another note were subst!- 
tuted and were sufficiently frequent in its repetition, would that sound be ac- 
quired by the young? Since the twins were obliged to accompany their new 
parent to and fro on a ten mile trip daily, there was every reason to believe that 
the dominant musical influence of their impressionable period would be the 
song of a Ford engine. However, with the commendable optimism of the edu- 
cator who believes that a small leaven of uplift will raise the sodden mass of 
erosser influence, the foster parent set to work to administer that uplift. 

The linnet’s feeding note was carefully avoided and, in its place there 
was given the sharp, ringing note of the Canyon Wren, and on this auditory 
diet the little birds’ receptive centers were fed during the period of infancy. 
Would they first lisp in the language of linnet or that of the Canyon Wren? 
Would the chromosome of inheritance yield to the stimulus of environment? 
Not so, as we shall see. With the growing strength of the young birds, the 
squeak increased in volume up to a limited maximum. Then on a certain 
morning Nip awoke from his after-breakfast nap and burst forth with an en- 
tirely new note, not a mere squeak, but a truly vocal sound, the perfect call of 
the young linnet. Despite his artificial upbringing, Nip had discovered himself 
a true linnet and spake in the tongue of his ancestors. Tuck soon followed in 
the way of the more progressive Nip and the infantile squeak was no more 
heard. Nip and Tuck had refused ‘‘baby talk’’. Again the cheerful educator 
pocketed his failure and consoled himself that he had gained by his loss— 
through his failure had a new truth been established. 

Perhaps such a result should have been expected from an attempt to mod- 
ify those more fundamental notes we might designate the call notes, but what 
of the more superficial, the more complex and variable character, song? Voice 
quality in birds is largely, it would seem, a matter of structure of the voeal 
chords and hence is conveyed by the bearers of heredity as definitely as are the 
characters of beak or claw. Song, however, may be modified as to its se- 
quence of notes, and some highly imitative birds of varied vecal power have 
been taught a variety of performances. 

Not discouraged by the seeming failure of the first attempt at uplift, the 
uplifter therefore continued his effort at vocal education throughout the 
growth period of his charges, in the hope of influencing the song of the male. 
Was it disappointment or was it secret satisfaction over a substantiated theory 
that held first place in the biologist’s mind when, six weeks later, just before 
the necessary interruption of the intimate association of pupil and teacher, 
Nip burst into his first song? It was a song he had never heard before and 
had never rehearsed, the tribal song of his fathers. 
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That there are instinctive responses on the part of animals to certain qual- 
ities in sound is a matter of common experience. The distress quality in bird 
notes is difficult to define and may sometimes be wholly imaginary, yet it is 
many times the stimulus of an instinctive response. Individuals representing 
many varieties of birds will, in a state of nature, come hurrying through the 
woods, each one giving its own call, to the spot where a bird of an alien race is 
uttering its note of distress. It was interesting in this connection to observe 
the response of these young linnets to the distress call of chicks, a sound en- 
tirely foreign to their individual and, doubtless, to their racial experience. 
The little birds were kept upon the lecture room desk where their frequent 
meals could be administered by student or by instructor with a minimum of 
disturbance. One morning, while the twins were serenely quiet beneath their 
cotton blanket, a discussion of the quality of bird sounds brought about the 
illustration of a certain point by an imitation of the chick’s distress call. Im- 
mediately the cotton blanket was heaved up and two excited young linnets 
tumbled about in the nest in response to the stimulus of a sound they had 
never before heard. The incident means much to us when we consider the 
many times we have seen the distress calls of excited bird parents rouse the 
nest full of young to efforts at flight. We so often say that the mother is 
teaching her young to fly when, in reality, all she is doing is to apply unconsci- 
ously a stimulus. An Anglo-Saxon reared pack mule when treated to a series 
of expletives in Mexican-Spanish, gets the same psychic message from his 
driver as though he were an accomplished linguist. So Nip responded to the 
complaint of a lost chick by rising up on his wobbly legs and uttering the eall 
note of his race. 

I am obliged to confess to an undercurrent of guilty feeling within me 
when I recognize in‘my own offspring a perfectly orderly sequence of events 
as they develop the grasping reflex, the suckling reflex, or later on, the self 
assertion and the play instincts, a chain of natural traits that follows the law 
of a million ancestors. It seems a bit underhanded, especially in the presence 
of that other and happily less analytic partner in the infant’s ancestry, even 
to admit the possibility that ours is not the first child who has performed such 
a wonderful and so perfectly adorable a trick. However, no such sense of 
treachery marred my pleasure in watching the twins’ orderly progress. That 
progress was so rapid that it seemed like twenty years of human experience 
concentrated into a twenty days resumé. Sometimes there even arose a half 
formed wish that human young might be still more biologic than they are. 
Take the bathing instinct as an illustration. One day the very masculine Nip, 
without coaxing of any zealous parent but wholly from some inward urge, took 
a bath and made an impressionistic toilet. Oh, that our own young might feel 
that heaven-born inspiration toward clean hands and a smooth part! 

Really though, the trouble is not with our children but with our own im- 
patient selves. If we were willing to wait fourteen long years for that tor- 
nado of new instincts at adolescence, we would find that even the human male 
would think of his personal appearance and would voluntarily wash at least 
the front part of his face and polish the toes of his boots. Nip waited six weeks 
for the inspiration toward cleanliness, but it came all in good time. Let me not, 
be understood as favoring fourteen years of unwashedness for boys. No in- 
deed. We must live with them and some of us actually enjoy the living, arti- 
ficial as life may seem to the boy. But isn’t it interesting to note how four- 
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teen years of ineffectual training (or of nagging) will slough off like an old 
pupa skin and the urge finally come from within? 

Another great source of friction between the generations, and a thorn of 
tribulation for both, is table manners. Would the twins learn to eat properly? 
How the educator did labor with his adopted offspring only to find that his 
efforts went for nought. For three weeks they were fed with medicine drop- 
per and tweezers. The subjects performed most dutifully. They came to the 
finger at ‘‘mess eall’’, opened their mouths, and gulped their portions in proper 
bird fashion. Then, all at once, Nip refused this infantile treatment and would 
not open his beak. He was not the victim of green apples nor of eating be- 
tween meals, for, when the food dropped from the tweezers, Nip picked it up 
and made his meal man fashion. The time had come to put away childish 
things and they were put away. He was never again fed by hand. Now, although 
she was born at the same time as Nip, little Miss Tuck was always a goodly 
bit behind him in development of her instincts. Despite the splendid example 
of the precocious Nip and the labored efforts of the foster parent, who felt 
that his most tedious task should be at an end, Tuck refused to pick up her 
food. The table would be set before the two and Nip would piunge in with 
boy-like exuberance, bent solely upon the engulfing process. Tuck would sec 
the food and recognize it, would open her mouth and beg, seemingly entreating 
it to come and satisfy her craving. The tweezers would pick up morsels and 
dangle them before her and she would follow the movement with open mouth), 
but never, unless the lining of the beak was touched, would she seem to get 
the proper stimulus for taking food. For five days this ineffectual effort ai 
educaticn continued, then the proper instinct ripened as it had in Nip, ané 
Tuck picked up her own food. The ripening, however, was incomplete and for 
three weeks at the beginning of each meal she continued to beg to be fed. 

I wonder why we parents of human young are so intolerant of the petty 
bickerings that arise between children—children, too, who are really fond of 
each other. A distracted mother or even the less intimately associated but 
short-memoried father, may wonder where, in their long line of respectable an- 
cestors, those children picked up so much quarrelsomeness. We worry about 
such things. On the other hand, how cunning are little puppies, or above all 
things, little bear cubs! They tussle and growl and chew at each other as they 
roll and scuffle in the straw. We laugh at them. Is not the cub quarrel due 
to the natural development of individuality, the birth of the ego? At any rate 
it seems to come in the natural course of events in cubs, human or otherwise. 
The tendency should be recognized even though society demand that it be 
eurbed. Nip and Tuck, being normal infants, developed the quarrel instinct at 
the proper time in their history. There was nothing to quarrel over, there was 
plenty of perch room and plenty of food—yes, and plenty of plebeian ‘‘human 
nature ”’, or animal nature, taking its natural course. All at once the eombat- 
ive instinct appeared and they quarreled over nothing. As Uncle Remus 
would say, ‘“Dey quarr’] ’an quarr’]’ jes like folks.’’ Here was good evidence 
that Nip and Tuck were developing normally and the foster parent rejoiced 
in that normality. The quarrels didn’t last long and they were so fascinatinegly 
human. > 

Again the fond and sometimes censurable parent takes pride in the lack 
of self-consciousness of its offspring. The child is taught all manner of ‘‘eute 
tricks’’ which it performs that the older folk may be politely amused. Final- 
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ly comes a day when the child is afraid, it hides its face and screams or else 
it retires behind the mask of a child’s immobile stare. Often he is punished 
for being naughty, wilful, or silly while the chagrined and disappointed parent 
may make more of a fuss and disturbance over the matter than does the child 
itself. The visitor, according to his lights, feels sorry for the one or for the 
other. Nip and Tuek, brought up by hand, were on very intimate terms with 
their foster parent. ney performed most ‘Cleverly for visitors, coming to the 
finger to be fed, allowing themselves to be warmed in the enclostas hand, or to 
be transferred from cage to table freely. There was no consciousness of self 
or of the parent. But one morning the instinct of fear had come. Like a 
migratory warbler flying at night, all at once it was there, and Nip was afraid 
of me. He would not come to eall, he would not tolerate approach. He saw 
this great creature through different eyes, the eyes of self-consciousness, and 
he was afraid. He had never been mistreated but he never entirely lost again 
his attitude of reserve. You may be sure he was not punished for wilfulness 
or for silliness, the child’s common cloak for inward fear. 

But, like most fond parents, I lose perspective and prolong the story of my 
infant prodigies. The biologist has proven his point. Learning to feed prop- 
erly is but the development of an instinct as are the learning to bathe and to 
preen the feathers. Like learning to sing, to quarrel, to fear, even to fly, they 
are not learning processes at all. They are but stages of growth. That mag- 
nificent series of reflexes involved in flight is not the result of experience. 
The first time the birds attempted to fly they flew, not far, but well. They 
could not fly far because they lacked strength. They flew well because of an 
inborn coordination of sensory and motor nerves, a sort of racial knowledge 
conveyed by heredity to the fertile egg from which each had sprung. All 
these tricks and traits developed in orderly fashion as the time for each ar- 
rived. In this development Nip was always just ahead of Tuck, but the order 
of appearance was the same in both. Yes, the biologist had proven his point; 
but did he leave anything for the poor educator? 

The educator can learn much from the story of Nip and Tuck. One lesson 
is that much of our so-called education is but a superficial patting of the hu- 
man clay, a holding of child activity to certain orthodox lines pending arrival 
of the inward urge upon which we may work. Can we truly say that educa- 
tion ever creates the impulse? Rather does it liberate impulse. The twins 
did learn many things, some of which were temporary expedients to serve 
through the formative period. We need a few such in education. Finally, is 
it not the function of education to take the native worth and make it more 
worthy? Nip’s instinct of fear, tempered by education, became a proper re- 
serve toward clumsy humans, however well meaning. Birds’ inherited voices 
respond to later training after their adult structure has been attained, and 
they may come to execute a variety of songs. 

The aim of education, then, is not an uprooting of the natural attribute 
but is a sort of top wouhne effect for the improvement of that native root- 
stock. Education should be constructive, not destructive. 

Rodin enscribed one of his celebrated marbles with these words: ‘‘I feel 
two natures struggling within me.’’ The phrase well depicts the unstable atti- 
tude of mind of this particular foster parent in regard to his experiments on 
the heavenly twins. Did he fail in one attempt, there is consolation for the biol-— 
ogist in saying ‘‘T told you so.’’ Did he succeed in another, there was the 
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pleasure of the optimistic educator who sees training lay hold upon and glorify 
the inherent tendency. Altogether, remembering that he claims to be both 
biologist and educator, he derives much pleasure from the entire experience, 
which same constitutes a commendable philosophy. Try it, patient reader who 
may have followed to this point the lengthened but truthful biography of Nip 
and Tuck. 


Los Angeles, Califorma, December 9, 1920. 


NOTES ON TWO CHARACTERISTIC BIRDS OF THE 
SAN GABRIEL WASH 


By ROBERT S. WOODS 
WITH FOUR PHOTOS 


N THE STONY, brush-covered lands along the San Gabriel River at 
Azusa, Los Angeles County, California, the bird usually most in evidenée 
is the Cactus Wren (Heleodytes brunneicapillus couesi), by reason of its 

active, noisy ways and the abundance of its bulky, flask-shaped nests in various 


Fig. 9. ADULT CACrUS WREN PERCIIED ON “LEAF” OF PRICKLY PEAR CACTUS; SAN 
GABRIEL WASH, NEAR AZUSA, CALIFORNIA; MARCH, 1916. 


stages of decay. The majority of the nests, which are constructed of dead 
weeds and grass and lined with feathers, are placed in the taller clumps of 
prickly pear, probably on account of the small size of mest of the cholla eac- 
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tus. The birds evidently have full confidence in the inaccessibility of theif 
nesting sites, as the nests are located in the most conspicuous positions and 
the birds do not hesitate to approach them while under observation. The nests, 
including those of the previous season, are used as sleeping quarters through- 
out the year. The birds retire early, and if one walks among the cactus after 
sunset the end of a tail may be seen in the entrance of each habitable nest. 

A feature typical of the adult Cactus Wrens in this locality is the large 
black throat patch, beginning abruptly below the whitish chin and breaking up 
on the chest into streaks and spots. The young do not acquire this marking for 
scme months after attaining full growth, the throat and chest being lightly 
and uniformly speckled with black. The young wrens are even more noisy 


Fig. 10. Cactus WKEN AND NEST IN PRICKLY PEAR CACTUS; SAN GABRIEL WASH, 
NEAR AZUSA, CALIFORNIA; Marcu, 1915. 


and curious in their disposition than the adults, climbing over any unusual ob- 
ject, such as a camera, and investigating it thoroughly. The Cactus Wren has 
three rather strident calls which it uses almost constantly except while on the 
ground; but in this particular locality it seldom if ever sings at any season of 
the year. The food, which includes ants, is mainly obtained by searching 
through dead vegetation on the ground, raising leaves and small stones with 
the beak and peering under. | 

While the area of brush-land suited to the habits of the Cactus Wrens is 
not likely to be reduced rapidly, they take kindly to civilization, frequenting 
the house roofs, and this year a pair even building a nest on a lookout under the 
gable of a ranch building. They show a marked fondness for sweet corn when 
the husk has been opened go as to expose the ear, but have not heen observed to 
molest any other vegetable or fruit. 
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The Costa Hummingbird (Calypte costae) shown herewith, has returned to 
the same location at Azusa for the last three years at least, arriving the latter 
part of March and leaving early in June. The presence of the Costa Humming- 
bird may be recognized by its prolonged shrill whistling note, usually uttered 
while swooping through the air, but sometimes also while at rest. It has no 
song such as that of the Anna Hummingbird. 

The Costa Hummingbird feeds from both wild and cultivated flowers and 
from orange blossoms. This occupies little of its time, most of which is spent 
on certain favorite perches from which a comprehensive view may be obtained. 


I 


Fig. 12. ANOTHER POSE OF BIRD 
Fig. 11. ApULT MALE COSTA HUMMINGBIRD; SHOWN IN FIGURE 11. 
SAN GABRIEL WASH, NEAR AZUSA, CALL 
FORNIA; APRIL, 1920. 


It shows no special hostility to birds of other sorts, though occasionally diving 
at them from high in the air, to which maneuver, however, the other birds gen- 
erally pay no particular attention. The female usually stays inside the bushes, 
where it is often seen hovering among the leaves as if seeking food. 

Considerable variation is noticed in the color of the gorget of the same in- 
dividual male, this sometimes appearing bluish violet and at other times ma- 
genta. The nest has not been found, as the movements of the birds I watched 
gave no clue to its location. 


Los Angeles, California, September 28, 1920. 
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THE PRIBILOF SANDPIPER 


By G. DALLAS HANNA 


WITH ONE PHOTO 


“J ‘HE DATA upon which this study is based have been secured during seven 
years of acquaintance with the species. Valuable information on nesting 
habits has been furnished by Messrs. C. E. Crompton and P. C. Partch, 

formerly of St. George Island. 7 

The Pribilof Sandpiper (Arquatella ptilocnemis) is chiefly of in- 
terest because of the fact that it has an exceedingly limited breeding range and 
probably the shortest migration route of any northern shore bird. It is known 
to breed only upon St. George, St. Paul, St. Matthew and St. Lawrence islands, 
all located in Bering Sea within an area not over 400 miles in greatest dimen- 
sion. The winter range of the species is practically unknown, the only records 
being from Portage Bay, southeast Alaska (Hartlaub, Journ. fiir Ornith., 
1883, p. 280), and Lynn Canal (Ridgway, Birds of N. and Mid. Am., VIII, 1919, 
p. 246), between Alaska and British Columbia. The appearance of the birds at 
the former locality in flocks in spring (if identifications were correct) indicates 
that they wintered farther south, probably on Vancouver and other islands of 
British Columbia. They could hardly have come from beyond these localities 
and have remained undiscovered. The species has been reported in fall migra- 
tion about Unimak Pass, Alaska (McGregor, Condor, VIII, 1906, p. 119), and 
in spring on the Bristol Bay coast (cf. Palmer, The Avifauna of the Pribilof 
Islands, in Fur Seals and Fur-Seal Islands of the North Pacific Ocean, III, 1899, 
p. 403, and Osgood, N. Am. Fauna, no. 24, 1904, p. 62). 

If the specimens taken by McGregor (cbid., p. 119) on Unimak Island on 
August 14 (printed August 4 in Ridgway, Birds of N. and Mid. Am., VIII, 1919, 
p. 247), and on Tigalda Island, August 5, were correctly identified it is possible 
that the species breeds there and was not migrating. No indication of migra- 
tion has been noted so early as that on the Pribilofs, although a few early 
breeders may have left. In 1920 I made persistent and thorough search for 
the species about Unalaska, September 7 to 18, and at Woody Island, Septem- 
ber 21 to 23, but with only negative results. 

There is apparently but one record of the bird breeding on St. Lawrence 
Island. Nelson (Rep. Nat. Hist. Coll. Alaska, 1877-1881, Wash. 1887, p. 105) 
found a single pair on the south shore in June, 1881. Elliott (Monog. Pribylov 
Group, U.S. Dept. Int., 1881, p. 129, footnote) had previously stated distinctly 
that he did not find it there. 

In 1916 I found it on St. Matthew Island (Auk, XXXIV, 1917, p. 409) just 
as abundantly as Elliott (7bid.) had described. It is, if anything, a more com- 
mon bird there than on the Pribilof Islands; and furthermore it breeds on the 
lowlands, in many cases just back of the drift wood lines, while farther south- 
ward it resorts to the uplands. Fresh eggs and downy young were found on 
St. Matthew in early July and this would indicate that the nesting season was 
somewhat later there than on the Pribilofs. 

I strongly suspect that the birds have some other extensive breeding 
ground than St. George, St. Paul and St. Matthew islands, because in Septem- 
ber and October large flocks come to the two former islands; these appear to 
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contain many more individuals than are in existence on all three. Whether 
St. Lawrence Island supplies the extra number or not remains for future de- 
termination. 

Spring migration takes place the latter part of April and the first half of 
May. My earliest record for St. Paul Island is April 15 (1915) when a flock 
appeared at Northeast Point. The height of migration is a little later than 
that date and may usually be expected from the first to the fifteenth of May. 
Birds are almost invariably paired upon arrival. Very few spring flocks have 
been seen on the Pribilofs, and they do not tarry by the beaches but go directly 
to the upland nesting sites. It seems to be uncommon for more than the resi- 
dent population to land upon an island in spring. The birds seem to go di- 
rectly to the chosen breeding grounds wherever they may be. This fact is of 
wide application among the northern shore birds. Only rare stragglers of such: 
species as golden plovers, turnstones, and Pectoral and Sharp-tailed sandpipers 
stop at the Pribilofs on their way north, but large numbers of some of them 
come in fall. 


Fig. 13. AN AVERAGE SET OF EGGS OF THE 
PRIBILOF SANDPIPFR. SLIGHTLY LESS TOAN 
NATURAL SIZE. 


On St. George Island the high upland tundra has been chosen for breeding 
ground. Here, among the reindeer ‘‘mosses’’ and light gray, lichen covered 
rocks the sandpipers reign supreme in the fog. Some speculating may be in- 
dulged in to find a reason for so unusual a choice of locality. Elevations up to 
900 feet are sought. Perhaps they shun the sea coasts on account of the pres- 
ence there of large numbers of foxes. During all history this has been a 
greater fox island than either St. Paul or St. Matthew. On the latter island in 
June and July the birds may be found in large numbers around and back of 
the drift wood piles. If it were not for this fact being known we might sus- 
pect that on St. George the light gray tundra was selected for protective pur- 
poses, the birds themselves being distinguished chiefly by their light colors. 

St. Paul Island for some unaccountable reason is not chosen as a breeding 
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ground except by a very few pairs. In 1919 not over a dozen were found dur- 
ing the entire nesting season, when almost all of the available areas were seen. 
The country about Northwest Point is the chief site, but birds have been found 
near the coast on low land’ by Polovina seal rookery and on Telegraph Hill. 
There are large tracts of apparently suitable tundra which are left unoccupied. 
I know of but one set of eggs having been taken on that island (and it was by 
a native), so the scarcity cannot be attributed to the industry of egg hunters. 
Birds are éven more abundant on St. Paul in fall than on St. George and but 
few of them are shot for food at either place. . 

If a person climbs to the sandpiper country on St. George during May or 
June, one of his first surprises will be a series of notes very much like those of 
the flicker, a full deep whistle repeated in the same pitch about a dozen times 
in quick succession. The bird utters this while on the wing, most likely when 
it is coming toward the intruder with great speed. When close by it wheels 
and settles lightly on a nearby hummock or ‘‘niggerhead’’. One wing will be 
held vertically extended for a few seconds after alighting and may be flashed 
at short intervals thereafter. Another note for which I have no descriptive 
language always reminded me of the sound of tree frogs. It is the note usually 
given when the birds are on the ground. While neither can be called a song, 
they are very attractive and pleasant to the listener and most surprising to 
one familiar only with the ‘‘peep peep’’ of sandpipers in winter. 

The elevating of one wing is an action for which no logical reason can be 
given. It is indulged in by both male and female and at times when it cannot 
be considered a signal. Nor can it be taken as a warning to intruders because 
it is often seen when one’s presence is to them unknown. It is not seen after 
the breeding season is over and is no more explicable than the comparable 
‘“fiddliing’’ of our familiar crabs. Palmer (zbid., p. 401) noticed that the near 
wing was elevated first and might be followed by the other, but this does not 
seem to be the rule except when the bird is manifestly endeavoring to attract 
attention. For instance when one is lying concealed and the birds are follow- 
ing their own inclinations either wing may be elevated first. 

On the breeding grounds of St. George and St. Matthew the birds are very 
common, and from one to a dozen are in almost constant attendance upon the 
visitor. They sight him from afar and fly to meet him. Some bird will almost 
always try to lead him astray. If followed, it flies from knoll to knoll, often 
not more than twenty yards away. It remains in front of the visitor regardless 
of the direction he may take; whether toward or from the nest, makes no dif- 
ference. After several minutes of this a sudden flight, with the familiar 
‘‘song’’, is taken to some distant hill and the searcher for a nest is leit con- 
tused and confounded. 3 

A search for the nest will exhaust the patience of any except the most 
persistent collector. Messrs. Crompton and Partch have been more successful 
than any one else in locating them and all of us agree that when a bird flies 
to meet the visitor, as just described, it is a pure waste of time to watch or 
follow it. Every method known to us of locating nests by watching the actions 
of the parents has failed. We have located nests and then endeavored to 
establish rules for guidance with others, but no definite facts could be determ- 
ined. It was finally agreed that it was useless to watch a bird under any cir- 
cumstances more than fifteen minutes. If the location of the nest is not dis- 
closed in that time it is safe to assume that the mate is on it and it might be 
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hours before the guard would go there. In the meantime it may fly half a mile 
away and forget to come back, even to tease the hopeful collector lying con- 
cealed in the mist and fog behind some cheerless rock. No definite range can 
be ascribed to any one pair of birds because those off the nests mingle indis- 
criminately. Very often a bird will fly completely out of the range of vision 
in the fog. 

The best plan to follow in the search for nests seemed to be to just walk 
and hunt, and several factors combine to make the task difficult and discour- 
aging. In the first place the incessant fog and mist settle on the lenses of 
those obliged to wear spectacles and vision is clouded very quickly; the same 
thing prevents the use of field glasses to any but a very limited extent. The 
nesting sites are from two to eight miles from the habitations and the inter- 
vening country is very rough and difficult to traverse. Moreover, ‘‘hiking”’ is 
not always enjoyed when one must be encumbered with hip boots, oil-skin and 
sou ’wester, the only means of keeping dry. 

Sometimes a bird will leave the nest when one is ten or even fifteen feet 
away, but usually it must be almost stepped on before it will fly. Being the 
same color as the tundra it is almost invisible until it moves. Partch located a 
nest with three eggs in 1920 and carefully marked it by placing two piles of 
moss in range with the nest. Upon returning later we were unable to locate it 
although we knew within ten feet the exact position. We decided to give it 
up, but later in the day when we were passing close by we decided to take an- 
other look. This time the bird was flushed when we were several feet away 
and there we saw our tracks from the earlier search not twelve inches from 
the nest. 

The action of a bird leaving a nest is unmistakable and can always be rec- 
ognized, once it is learned. It is a quick, excited, jerky flight, very close io 
the ground, and the bird goes but a very few yards until it feigns injury in its 
endeavor to entice the intruder away. It will always flutter in front of a per- 
son, even though he walk directly toward the nest. 

When the bird is seen to fly the eggs are even more inconspicuous and 
difficult to find unless the exact spot from which it flew be located. Cromp- 
ton thus flushed a bird which he knew had a nest, but he was at a loss to find 
it. At last he left his cane as nearly as possible where the nest should have 
been and repaired to a nearby rock to watch and wait. In a few minutes the 
bird returned to the eggs, which were located about a yard from the stick. 
When a bird is flushed from a nest it seldom happens that the other parent is 
near. 

The nest is a mere depression about three and a half inches wide by two 
and a half inches deep. Most of the material is removed, but it is evidently 
packed down to a certain extent. No foreign material is carried at all. The 
nest is usually, but not necessarily, on some very slightly elevated ground and 
among the lichens called ‘‘reindeer moss’’. Some nests have been found where 
there was an admixture of Hypnum moss and again where the dwarf willows 
creep, root-like, beneath the surface. 

The normal set of eggs consists of four. A greater number has never been 
found and a less number only when it was uncertain if the full set had been 
laid. As much as three days may intervene between ege laying, but usually 
the four are deposited on successive days. When one set of eggs is taken an- 
other will be laid. But the same nest is not used the second time, the conten- 
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tions of some natives to the contrary notwithstanding. A set of eggs found as 
late as July 24, 1917, certainly indicated that two may be laid in the same sea- 
son on rare occasions. One set is the rule. | 

The color of the eggs is, as would be expected, somewhat variable. The 
ughtest set examined in connection with this report has the ground color 
greenish glaucous (Ridgway, Color Standards and Color Nomenclature, 1912). 
From this there is perfect gradation through court gray and light olive gray 
to deep olive buff in the darkest set. Variation in any particular set is very 
slight. Spots are large and bold as a rule. They vary in size from 15 milli- 
meters to less than one and they are usually massed about the larger end. In 
one case the eggs are uniformly spotted with small spots all over. In none is 
the spotting heaviest on the smaller end (reversed eggs). Spots are usually 
inclined to be round but occasionally they are in the form of streaks arranged 
roughly in spiral form. Only rarely are they banded about the larger end. In 
two cases a narrow black line was produced spirally on the larger end. The 
coloration of the spots varies from snuff brown to sepia and from cinnamon 
brown to mummy brown. In some eases they are raw umber. The darkest 
shades occur where the spots overlap and some deep-seated ones are pale ani- 
line lilac or pale to deep quaker drab. Only rarely is the outline of a spot not 
sharp. 

The description by Coues (in Rep. upon the Condition of Affairs in Alas- 
ka, by Henry W. Elliott, 1875, p. 186) of the first set of eggs collected has been 
copied many times and represents an average nest. The measurements of the 
four eggs as given by Palmer (cbid., p. 404) are: (converted to millimeters) 
39.2x27.3, 38.5x26.6, 37.9x27.3, 37.4x26.6. 

The following table gives the measurements of 18 fine sets. They have 
been taken very carefully with vernier calipers and show more variation than 
would perhaps be suspected. 


MEASUREMENTS OF HGGS OF PRIBILOF SANDPIPER 
ALL TAKEN BY G. DALLAS HANNA 


Orig. No. Length Breadth Orig. No. Length Breadth 
1028 39.9 28.4 1849 39.6 27.9 
42.0 28.3 40.4 27.5 
Ane? 27.8 40.5 27.7 
41.0 28.2 39.2 28.0 
1208 40.9 27.5 1850 | 42.5 28.6 
39.5 27.0 41.3 26.8 
41.7 21.5 38.4 28.1 
39.0 27.4 40.1 28.4 
eae, 37.9 28.5 1851 38.9 26.9 
39.7 28.2 38.8 27.1 
40.0 28.6 37.4 27.0 
39.1 27.9 38.8 27.0 
1843 38.9 26.8 1852 39.1 26.4 
41.8 26.4 40.6 27.3 
37.9 Dies 40.8 27.0 
40.3 26.9 38.5 28.4 
1844 39.0 27.8 1853 38.2 27.4 
39.8 Zhe 39.5 27.1 
39.9 26.5 39.2 27.5 


40.1 27.0 38.8 27.3 
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1845 39.3 27.1 1854 40.6 27.9 
40.3 27.5 40.8 27.7 
41.4 27.4 39.6 27.4 
40.0 26.9 40.8 27.5 
1846 39.9 27.0 1855 38.6 27.0 
38.7 26.8 37.6 27.3 
39.0 27.9 35.0 27.4 
40.1 27.8 39.1 27.3 
1847 39.0. 27.5 1885 39.8 26.8 
38.6 97.3 2 Bf 26.8 
38.3 27.6 37.5 26.9 
36.5 27.0 38.7 27.5 
1848 37.6 29.0 2104 41.2 27.0 
37.7 28.6 40.9 26.9 
38.5 28.6 42.0 26.8 
38.1 28.4 40.0 26.4 


The average dimensions derived from the above series of 72 eggs are: 
Length, 39.473 and breadth, 27.468. Those which showed the extreme meas- 
urements were 42.0 by 27.8; 35.0 by 27.4; 37.6 by 29.0; and 39.1 by 26.4. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Chase Littlejohn I am permitted to make 
comparisons of the eggs of the Pribilof Sandpiper with a set of four eggs of the 
Aleutian Sandpiper he collected on Sanak Island, Alaska, in 1882. One egg of 
this set is precisely like the average set of Pribilof eggs illustrated in fig. 15. 
Coloration, method of spotting, size, and shape are the same. The other three 
eggs are quite different. They lack the olive or greenish tinge to the back- 
eround and the spots are not massed about the larger end. They tend, how- 
ever, to form an irregular zone about the greater diameter. There is also a 
greater profusion of small spots mixed with the larger than in Pribilof eggs. 
Mr. Littlejohn states that the considerable series of eggs collected by him con- 
formed to the coloration and pattern of these three, and that the single dark 
egg of this set is the only one he ever saw: The average measurements of the 
four eggs are 39.0 by 27.2 and of the three which are considered typical of the 
species, 38.7 by 27.0. 

The measurements of the eggs of the Aleutian Sandpiper have been given 
by Oates (Cat. Birds’ Eggs Brit. Mus., I], 1902, p. 57) as varying from 38.2 to 
30.4 in length and from 25.3 to 24.0 in breadth (measurements converted to 
millimeters). The figure which he gives (¢bid., pl. II, fig. 10) does not con- 
form to his description of coloration, and the spots contain considerably more 
reddish than those of the eggs collected by Mr. Littlejohn. This figure re- 
ferred to measures 39.4 by 25.0. These are proportions differing considerably 
from actual measurements of eggs. The tipping of an egg in photographing 
it might cause more or less shortening in the resulting print but could not ae- 
count for all the discrepancies in the figure in the British Museum Catalogue. 
Some doubt is therefore cast upon the authenticity of what appears to be the 
only illustration of the egg of the Aleutian Sandpiper. 

The eggs of the Purple Sandpiper, according to Oates (¢bid., p. 56), vary 
in length from 39.2 to 34.2, and in breadth from 27.8 to 25.8 (measurements 
converted to millimeters). Thus the eggs of the Pribilof Sandpiper appear to 
be larger than of either of the other species of the genus, a fact which would 
be expected from the size of the bird. 

It will be interesting to enumerate the sets of eggs of the Pribilof Sand- 
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piper known to be in existence at this date, because they remain sufficiently 
rare to attract attention among collectors. In making up the following list 
it is realized that omissions have probably occurred, but all of the information 
I possess on the subject is recorded. 


U. S. National Museum 2 sets One from Elliott, one from True and 
Prentiss. (See Palmer, Avif. Prib. Is., 
etc., p. 404.) 

Calif. Academy Sciences 14 sets From G. Dallas Hanna 

Harold Heath 2 sets 

J. Hooper Bowles 1 set From Dr. Heath 

A. C. Bent 1 set From H. P. Adams 

H. P. Adams 1 set 

G. Dallas Hanna 2 


sets Held temporarily 
MOtaltjec! eee oe ene 22 sets 


The young birds leave the nest very soon after they have hatched, and 
their coloration matches that of the tundra so exactly that they are almost in- 
visible. It is only when they are frightened suddenly that they move and 
thereby can be seen. They then run away with a plaintive ‘‘cheep, cheep,’’ 
the mother bird at the same time frantically feigning injury to attract the 
visitor to herself. She is much more solicitous of a young bird than of her 
egos. The male at such times may usually be seen perched on a ‘‘niggerhead ’’ 
not far away spreading one wing to the breeze. 

So far as known, the food of both old and young consists of beetles and 
flies while the birds remain on the highlands; when they move to the ponds 
and sea shores they eat copepods, amphipods, ete. The United States Biolog- 
ical Survey has been supplied with a large series of stomachs from which it 
is hoped a report as to the exact nature of the food may soon be forthcoming. 

The action of Ridgway (Birds of N. and Mid. Amer., VIII, 1919, p. 244) in 
considering the Pribilof Sandpiper a distinct species as originally designated. 
and not a subspecies of the Purple Sandpiper as was done by the A. O. U. 
Committee, seems entirely justifiable so far as field observations are con- 
cerned. No difficulty has been experienced in differentiating it from the Aleu- 
tian bird (the nearest. counterpart of the Purple Sandpiper on the west coast) 
when the two are found together in the same flock. The dark colors, small 
size, and apparently much more rapid flight of the Aleutian would seem to 
indicate that it even should be considered specifically distinct and not a sub- 
species of the Pribilof bird. 

As soon as the young birds are well able to fly they resort to the tide pools 
and small ponds near the gea. Later the older birds join them and the flocks 
increase in size to several hundred in favorable places. This takes place in 
August and September in such localities as the Salt Lagoon of St. Paul Island. 
The moult of the breeding plumage takes place slowly, and winter dress is not 
completely assumed until the birds are about ready to leave for the south on 
the fall migration. This takes place slowly and gradually during the latter 
part of September and October. 

The birds possess some economic importance to the natives of the Pribi- 
lofs and they have occasionally been eaten in the officers messes. Their habit 
of congregating in fairly compact flocks and their fearless unassuming nature 
make them easy targets. For this reason close watch should be kept of the 
numbers returning annually and should any noticeable diminution take place 
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strict protective measures can and should be invoked. This is possible because 
the islands are under strict governmental control as regards all wild life. Be- 
cause of its limited range it would not be a difficult matter to completely ex- 
terminate the species. Special protective measures at this time, however, are 
not believed to be essential because there is even less hunting now than there 
has been for fifty or more years. The introduction of live stock and reindeer 
for fresh food removes in large measure the necessity for shooting and the na- 
tive is ordinarily too indolent to hunt unless he has to do so for food. 

It should be added that the Pribilof Sandpiper has an esthetic appetite. 
which should appeal to most people. Unlike the other common shore birds, 
the turnstones, phalaropes, pectorals, sharp-tails, and even that much flaunted 
prize, the golden plover, they do not visit the carrion fields of rotting seal car- 
casses for fly larvae. These other birds feed there in large numbers and assume 
a rank fishy taste from the seals. 


San Francisco, Califorma, December 24, 1920, 


NOTES FROM SOUTHERN ARIZONA 


By H. H. KIMBALL 


LTHOUGH the season of 1918 was the second of two exceptionally diy 
years in southern Arizona, bird life was fairly abundant in suitable local- 
ities and a number of interesting birds were taken by the writer during 

that year and subsequently. Four localities are involved.’ 


VICINITY OF TUCSON 

Glaucidium phaloenoides. Ferruginous Pigmy Owl. In the foothills of the south- 
ern slope of the Catalina Mountains, a single specimen was taken on May 9, 1918, a 
female which would have laid its first egg in a few days. The bird was in a mesquite 
tree, where it was taking advantage of the first warming rays of the morning sun, after 
the manner of pigmy owls. Evidently quite rare in that vicinity. 

Peucaea cassini. Cassin Sparrow. Probably uncommon near Tucson since only 
one was seen. (H. C. O.) 

Petrochelidon lunifrons melanogaster. Mexican Cliff Swallow. A single specimen, 
the only one seen, was taken April 10, 1918, from a mixed flock of Cliff, Rough-winged, 
and Violet-green swallows, the latter predominating. 

Petrochelidon lunifrons hypopolia. Gray-breasted Cliff Swallow. Two specimens, 
mpmleks and 18 (H.-C.-O.); 1918. 

Riparia riparia. Bank Swallow. The only one observed was taken from a mixed 
flock of swallows April 15, 1918. (H.C. O.) 

Hylocichla guttata sequoiensis. Sierra Hermit Thrush. Two specimens were 
taken near the Santa Cruz River, ten miles south of Tucson, March 18 and April 18. 
aes. ~(E. C. 0.) 

CHIRICAHUA MOUNTAINS 

Sayornis phoebe. Phoebe. A strange, clear, pleasing note heard October 6, 1918, 
was ascribed to a Sayornis, but the bird was not taken until October 8, when it was dis- 
covered cn a fence post a short distance below Paradise, on the east slope (H. C. O.). 
Another was secured near the same place August 16, 1919. 


‘Acknowledgment is due to Dr. H. C. Oberholser for identifying such of the specimens 
recorded in this article, as are indicated by “(H. C. O.)”, and to Mr. J. Eugene Law for 
rewriting this article from notes furnished. 
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Spizella atrogularis. Black-chinned Sparrow. A male with enlarged testes was 
taken near Paradise, June 23, 1919. Females and males without the black chin were 
taken from September, 1918, to February, 1919. (H.C. O.) 

Junco mearnsi mearnsi. Pink-sided Junco. A few were noted in company with 
other species of junco near Paradise. One was secured February 13, 1919. (H.C. O.) 

Progne subis subis. Purple Martin. A colony of martins was found nesting or 
about to nest in a large dead pine tree in Barfoot Park, high on the west slope. An- 
other colony was found nesting near Rustler Park on the east slope. Thinking that 
these birds might be the same as those found nesting by the writer in the pines of the 
Sierra Madre Mountains of Chihuahua, two females were secured and have been pro- 
nounced P. s. subis (H. C. O.). These birds do not nest in any other mountain range in 
southeastern Arizona. 

Bombycilla cedrorum. Cedar Waxwing. A female taken September 27, 1918, near 
Paradise showed evidence of late nesting, for the whole abdominal region was bare of 
feathers. Juvenals in the streaked plumage were taken on the same day. Birds were 
also observed in 1919. Of regular occurrence in the fall and winter months in the moun- 
tains of southeastern Arizona. 

Setophaga ruticilla. American Redstart. A male in excellent adult plumage was 
taken at about 5500 feet altitude in Cave Creek Canyon, September 11, 1918. 

Sitta canadensis. Red-breasted Nuthatch. One specimen was taken from a syca- 
more at about 5400 feet, October 1, 1919. 

VICINITY OF WILLCOX 

Otocoris alpestris leucansiptila. Yuma Horned Lark. Two specimens were taken 
March 8, 1919. (H.C. O.) 

Otocoris alpestris enthymia. Saskatchewan Horned Lark. Specimens taken in 
winter. (H.C. O.) | | 

Otocoris aipestris aphrasta. Chihuahua Horned Lark. The common winter bird. 
(H. C. O.) 

VICINITY OF YUMA 

Myiarchus cinerascens cinerascens. Ash-throated Flycatcher. Resident in small 
numbers during the winter. 

Molothrus ater obscurus. Dwarf Cowbird. Occurs in large flocks in Yuma during 
January and February. A flock observed February 19, 1920, must have contained four 
hundred birds. Another flock on February 10 included some Brewer Blackbirds and a 
single Red-wing, the only one of the latter observed. The fields of Kafir corn furnish 
the favorite food of these birds. English Sparrows, Ground Doves, Abert Towhees, and 
Horned Larks also eat this corn. 

Vermivora celata sordida. Dusky Warbler. Evidently a winter visitant to the Col- 
orado Valley. One was taken near Yuma, December 20, 1918, and two others observed 
later. 


Yuma, Arizona, February 20, 1920. 
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THE SITKAN RACE OF THE DUSKY GROUSE 
By H. S. SWARTH 


(Contribution from the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology of the University of California) 


HE DUSKY GROUSE of southeastern Alaska has heretofore passed unde” 
the name of Dendragapus obscurus fuliginosus( Ridgeway ), but examination 
of adequate material shows it to be sufficiently different from that subspe- 

cies to merit a separate appellation. The distinctive characters of the race have 
been noted before. Grinnell (Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., vol. 5, 1909, p. 204) re- 
marks upon the ‘‘rieh hazel’’ coloration of the female Alaskan grouse as ‘‘the 
extreme manifestation of fuliginosus characters’’. The present writer, com- 
paring a series of grouse from Vancouver Island with others from Alaska, com- 
ments upon certain ‘‘conspicuous differences of coloration’’ (Swarth, Univ 
Calif. Publ. Zool., vol. 10, 1912, p. 21). Recent study of additional material 
from the northwest confirms the existence of these differences, emphasizing 
the desirability of affixing a name to the race from southeastern Alaska. 
There is no material available from the type locality of Dendragapus obscu- 
rus fuliginosus, ‘‘Cascade Mountains, at foot of Mt. Hood, Oregon’’ (A. O. U. 
Checek-List, 1910, p. 138), but birds from Vancouver Island have been assumed to 
be representative of that subspecies. There are in this Museum seventeen skins 
of Dendragapus obscurus fuliginosus from Vaneouver Island. There are also 
seven skins from the mountains of northwestern California that are to be referred 


to fuliginosus. Of the Alaskan subspecies there are twenty-eight specimens avail- 
able. 


Dendragapus obscurus sitkensis, new subspecies 
Sitka Grouse 3 


Type.—Female adult; no. 9788, Mus. Vert. Zool.; Kupreanof Island, 25 miles south 
of Kake Village, at southern end of Keku Straits, southeastern Alaska; April 29, 1909: 
collected by H. S. Swarth; original no. 7267. 

Diagnosis.—Most nearly like Dendragapus obscurus fuliginosus. Adult male not 
appreciably different from the male of D. o. fuliginosus. Adult female and immature of 
both sexes, as compared with those of fuliginosus, much more reddish in general color- 
ation. This color feature affects practically all the plumage except some limited areas, 
as the slaty-colored abdominal tract, the chin and throat, and the unmarked and gen- 
erally concealed portions of the remiges and rectrices. The predominant color dorsally 
is close to pecan brown (Ridgway, Color Standards and Color Nomenclature, 1912, pl. 
28). Individual feathers are barred with black and brown, and are brown tipped. On 
head and neck brown predominates, the narrow black bands being almost entirely hid- 
den. Upper tail coverts and central rectrices are conspicuously of this reddish brown 
color. Breast and sides are mostly pecan brown and black. There are conspicuous 
white spots on sides of breast and flanks. Tarsus brown. 

Female fuliginosus, in comparison, is colored as follows: The upper parts are a 
duller brown with a great deal of black showing through and with the brown everywhere 
sprinkled with black or gray. There are no pure reddish brown areas as in sitkensis. 
The neck above is predominantly grayish; upper tail coverts and remiges are mostly 
grayish. Breast and sides are mostly gray and black, with very little reddish. Feathers 
on sides of breast are dull brownish, mottled with black and tipped with white. Flanks 
are mostly grayish. Tarsus gray. 

Distribution.—This grouse inhabits parts of the Sitkan district of southeastern 
Alaska. Specimens are at hand from the following islands of the Alexander Archipelago: 
Admiralty, Baranof, Chichagof, Kupreanof, Etolin, Mitkof, and Wrangell. (For details 
of distribution see Swarth, Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., vol. 7, 1911, pp. 56, 155, map, fig. 2.) 
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Remarks.—Female grouse from island localities in southeastern Alaska are 
uniformly of the reddish coloration described. There are two specimens at hand, 
an adult male and an adult female, from Glacier Bay, the only mainland point 
represented. These apparently are to be referred to sitkensis, but the female is 
appreciably less red than any of the island birds. 

A form of dusky grouse is known to occur on the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
which lie midway between Vancouver Island and the Alexander Archipelago 
(Osgood, N. Am. Fauna, 21, 1901, p. 42), but whether fuliginosus or sitkensis | 
do not know. I have seen no specimens from those islands. 


Berkeley, California, December 17, 1920. 


FURTHER NOTES ON BIRDS OBSERVED NEAR WILLIAMS, ARIZONA 


By ALEXANDER WETMORE 


N LATE WINTER and early spring of 1907 the writer made a collection of 
| birds at Williams in northern Arizona, and later published observations on 

this work in which were given notes on 40 species (Kansas University Sc!. 
Bull., vol. IV, no. 19, Sept., 1908, pp. 377-388). During the summer of 1918, I 
was in Williams again from July 6 to July 17, and, though engaged in writing 
certain reports, had opportunity during morning and evening of the long summer 
days to make observations on the bird hfe and to do some collecting. The lst 
of birds observed as given herewith is far from exhaustive but supplements the 
notes published previously as it enumerates many of the breeding birds to be 
found in the vicinity. Advantage has been taken of the present opportunity to 
review the collection of skins made in this region in 1907 and to make certain 
changes in subspecific identifications in accordance with present day views in 
this ever shifting subject. In certain cases, however, it has been deemed inad- 
visable to take up the matter of subspecific forms. 

The town of Williams is placed at the base of Bill Williams Mountain. A 
series of broken hills covered with yellow pine, scrub oaks, and mountain mahog- 
any le south and west of the village at the base of the mountain, while on the 
north is a level area forming part of the Coconino Plains. Zonal conditions about 
the town may be described as Transition, with Canadian zone on the mountain 
above. The boreal elements of the latter are found in north gulches at a com- 
paratively low altitude. The upper Sonoran zone spreads over the flats to the 
north and is found to the west in descending the mountain below Supai. As may 
be imagined there had been considerable change in local conditions during the 
years that had elapsed since my last work here. The surrounding country had 
been divided into small ranches, with considerable areas under cultivation and 
more of the pine timber had been cut away. Some of the more notable changes 
brought about in the bird life are noted in the list that follows. 

A number of birds seen during late winter and early spring in 1907 were not 
found in summer in 1918. These are enumerated here to complete the list given 
below. Following are the additional species: 

Buteo b. calurus, Sphyrapicus v. nuchalis, Sphyrapicus thyroideus, Asyn-- 
desmus lewisi, Otocoris a. leucolaema, Aphelocoma woodhousei, Cyanocephalus 
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cyanocephalus, Sturnella m. hoopesi, Carpodacus cassum, Spinus p. pinus, Pooe- 
cetes g. confims, Junco h. hyemalis, Junco h. mearnsi, Junco canceps, Junco o. 
shufeldtr, Lanius |. excubitorides, Oreoscoptes montanus, Certhia f. montana, 
Baeolophus 1. griseus, Psaltriparus plumbeus, and hegulus c. calendula. These 
make a total of 65 species of birds observed by the writer in this locality. 


1. Zenaidura macroura marginella (Woodhouse). Western Mourning Dove. 
Fairly common. One seen July 7 and several noted on July 9 and 11. 

2. Falco sparverius phalaena (Lesson). Western Sparrow Hawk. Fairly com- 
mon. Seen daily from July 7 to 14. 

3. Dryobates villosus leucothorectis Oberholser. White-breasted Woodpecker. 
Common on the slopes of Bill Williams Mountain. A brood of young out of the nest but 
still under the care of their parents seen on July 8. Three specimens secured here in 
1907 have the following wing measurements: Male (March 19) 124 mm., female (March 
2) 126 mm., female (March 8) 122 mm. In the male two or three of the outer median 
wing coverts have narrow streaks of white along the shaft. In the first female meu- 
tioned above all of the outer median coverts are conspicuously marked with white and 
there is a white spot on one of the lesser coverts. The third specimen has the white 
limited to a very narrow linear spot not more than two millimeters long on one median 
covert in either wing. 

4. Balanosphyra fcrmicivora aculeata (Mearns). Mearns Woodpecker. This 
species was common among the oaks on the level flat west of town and also in similar 
zrowth south of Williams around the eastern base of Biil Williams Mountain. Young 
fully grown were seen on my arrival. I found this woodpecker shy and secretive at 
times so that it frequently hid behind limbs and remained motionless for long periods in 
order to escape observation. One evening at dusk several were greatly excited when i 
was “squeaking” in an endeavor to call up an owl. 

5. Colaptes cafer collaris Vigors. Red-shafted Flicker. This Flicker was com- 
mon among the yellow pines throughout the region. On July 9 I noted that young birds 
were apparently fully grown. 

6. Chordeiles virginianus henryi (Cassin). Western Nighthawk. The Nighthawk 
was commcn about Williams and numbers were seen coursing low over the ground along 
side streets at dusk. On July 11 one was heard booming in the canyon south of town. 

7. Seiasphorus rufus (Gmelin). Rufous Hummingbird. This species appeared 
in numbers on July 13 and had evidently just arrived in migration as none had been ob- 
served previously. The birds were feeding at a large gentian, probing one or two 
flowers at a time and then pausing to rest for a minute of two on a twig. They con- 
tinued to feed until it was so dark that I had some difficulty in finding my way down 
over the rocks out of the narrow gully in which I had been watching them. In flying 
their wings made a subdued humming and the birds called chewp chewp in a low tone. 
All that were seen on this occasion were males, but on the next evening, July 14, I ob- 
served several females. Specimens were taken. 

8. Selasphorus platycercus (Swainson). Broad-tailed Hummingbird. This hum- 
mer was fairly common about the base of Bill Williams Mountain and was observed 
daily. An adult male was shot on July 7 and others were observed until July 14. 

9. Tyrannus vociferans Swainson. Cassin Kingbird. A few of these Kingbirds 
were found about scattered yellow pines in the areas south and west of Williams. Two 
pairs frequented tall pines standing in the streets of the town where their loud notes 
were heard morning and evening. 

10. Nuttallornis borealis (Swainson). Olive-sided Flycatcher. The Olive-sided 
Flycatcher was common in the small gulches on the north and east slopes of Bill Wil- 
liams Mountain. While no nests were observed, the birds were evidently paired and 
specimens taken on July 14 were in breeding condition. A female was secured on this 
date that had deposited eggs. The birds were observed daily from July 7 to 14. Usually 
they were found perched -in the tops of the tallest dead pines, but on occasion they 
alighted among the limbs of living Douglas fir. In feeding they were very active and 
then often descended for short periods to lower perches. I found that each bird had 
favorite posts for observation and. shifted about from one to another. Their call notes 
were heard at intervals during the day and at evening came continually from the moun- 
tain sides, one of the few bird voices that was heard in the dusk of the canyons as the 
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sun was descending behind the shoulder of the mountain. The most common note was a 
loud pip pip that in pitch, cadence, and insistence reminded one of the cali of some 
young bird, while another more musical call sometimes given while flying was pray teer 
varied occasionally to whit pray teer. 

11. Myiochanes richardsoni richardsoni (Swainson). Western Wood Pewee. 
Common. 

12. Empidonax difficilis difficilis Baird. Western Flycatcher. One was seen 
July 7 in the gulch south of town at an altitude of about 7500 feet. 

13. Cyanocitta stelleri diademata (Bonaparte). Long-crested Jay. This species 
was common in areas where there were coniferous growths. By July 9 I noted that the 
young were fully grown. 

14. Sturnella neglecta Audubon. Western Meadowlark. The Western Meadow- 
lark was fairly common in the open country north of Williams. This species was not 
noted here in 1907 and so may have come in with increased cultivation of the land as 
has happened elsewhere in the west. Search was made for Sturnella magna hoopesi, 
the only meadowlark present here in 1907, but none could be found. This brings up an 
interesting question as to the possibility of this form having been replaced by the 
Western Meadowlark through a change in ecological conditions. In this connection I 
may add that specimens collected here in 1907 leave no doubt as to the former presence 
of the Texas Meadowlark. 

15. Passer domesticus (Linnaeus). English Sparrow. Since its arrival in 1907 
(as noted in my previous account, p. 383) this species has increased until it is fairly 
common about the streets of Williams. 

16. Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis (Say). House Finch. Individuals were seen 
about the Camp Clover Ranger Station, west of Williams, on July 13, and near a ranch 
south of Williams on July 14. 

17. Loxia curvirostra stricklandi Ridgway. Mexican Crossbill. Crossbills were 
observed at about 8000 feet on Bill Williams Mountain on July 7, and one was seen 
among the broken hills south of town on July 11. 

18. Astragalinus psaitria hesperophilus Oberholser. Green-backed Goldfinch. 
Fairly common in open localities near Williams and breeding in the shade trees in 
town. On July 9 two pairs were feeding on the seeds of a composite (Hymenopappus 
scaposus) on a rocky hillside near the dam above town. The birds flew to perches on 
stones, climbed onto the plant stems, which were from six to ten inches tall, and then 
sidled out quickly along them as they slowly bent toward the ground. When the seed 
head was reached it was torn open without hesitation and the birds began at once to eat. 

19. Chondestes grammacus strigatus Swainson. Western Lark Sparrow. These 
sparrows were fairly common in open country west and south of town. Recorded on 
July 10, 18 and 14. 

20. Spizella passerina arizonae Coues. Western Chipping Sparrow. Common. 

21. Junco phaeonotus dorsalis Henry. Red-backed Junco. This Junco bred in 
small numbers on the slopes of Bill Williams Mountain and in the broken region at its 
eastern base. A breeding female was collected July 7. On July 11 a pair were much 
excited by “squeaking”’. 

22. Pipilo maculatus montanus Swarth. Spurred Towhee. This species was 
fairly common among the broken hills covered with scrub oaks. A breeding female was 
taken on July 11. 

23. Zamelodia melanocephala (Swainson). Black-p2aded Grosbeak. This Gros- 
keak was common on the lower slopes of Bill Williams Mountain. Males were still 
singing and were heard calling and scolding at intervals. On July 7, at an altitude of 
about 7800 feet I found a nest resting on a horizontal limb against the trunk of a slen- 
der oak, about five feet from the ground. The male was on the nest brooding four 
young from four to six days old. These young had down of a dull white color on the 
head and back. The open mouth was outlined in bright yellow. The nest was composed 
of grass and weed stems and was rather flat though the cup was deep enough to con- 
tain the young readily. 

24. Piranga ludoviciana (Wilson). Western Tanager. The Western Tanager 
was common on the slopes of Bill Williams Mountain and about its base and was breed- 
ing. Males were heard singing from the tops of the yellow pines and though not wild 
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usually slipped away when I tried to get directly under them. An immature bird in 
juvenal plumage recently from the nest was taken on July 14. 

25. Piranga hepatica oreophasma Oberholser. Hepatic Tanager. This fine tan- 
ager was fairly common among the low yellow pines remaining among the broken hills 
south of Williams around the eastern base of Bill Williams Mountain. The birds were 
breeding here, aS was shown by the condition of females taken, and were found usually 
in pairs. In feeding they worked methodically, flying from tree to tree, the male show- 
ing a flash of red in passing. Usually they alighted among the lower limbs and then 
worked out on the tips of the branches, fluttering up from limb to limb toward the top. 
Once a male dropped to the ground after an escaping insect. On one occasion I saw a 
male feeding a female and shot her under the impression that she was a young bird. 
The male of this pair was still in immature plumage but was molting and had developed 
a few red feathers. The call note of this species was a soft chewp chewp that curiously 
enough was very similar to the call of the Porto Rican Tanager (Nesospingus speculi- 
HORUS) 

26. Progne subis subis (Linnaeus). Purple Martin. A pair of these martins was 
observed about Williams on July 6 and 7, and on July 9 two pairs were circling over the 
canyon south of town. 

27. Tachycineta thalassina lepida (Mearns). Northern Violet-green Swallow. 
This species was fairly common and several pairs nested in the canyon south of town. 
They were seen in the evening hawking for insects or resting on telephone wires. 

28. Vireosylva gilva swainsoni (Baird). Western Warbling Vireo. These birds 
were seen among quaking aspens on July 8 and 14. 

29. Lanivireo solitarius plumbeus (Coues). Plumbeous Vireo. Plumbeous Vireos 
were fairly common among oaks and aspens near Williams. 

30. Vermivora virginiae (Baird). Virginia Warbler. This species was fairly 
common in occurrence. On July 7 a female was flushed from a nest among scrub oaks 
on the lower slopes of Bill Williams, but the nest could not be found. A male was heard 
singing on July 9. On July 14 I found a brood of fully grown young still in company 
with their parents. They were very active in working through the limbs of oaks and 
pines, and constantly twitched the tail up and down, a very characteristic motion. All 
were silent. 

31. Dendroica aestiva (Gmelin). Yellow Warbler. A male was seen in the can- 
yon south of Williams on July 8 and another on July 14. Neither of these birds was 
secured. It was believed that they were migrants. 

32. Dendroica auduboni auduboni (J. K. Townsend). Audubon Warbler. Com- 
mon. Males were in song as late ag July 14. 

33. Dendroica graciae Baird. Grace Warbler. These birds were found in small 
numbers among the yellow pines and oaks in the canyon south of Williams. At this 
season males were not singing, so that it was difficult to locate them, as the birds, 
though quick and active, are very small. On July 8 several were seen and breeding 
males were collected in an area of yellow pine forest with an undergrowth of scrub oak. 
Several came down and scolded at me sharply. 

34. Dendroica nigrescens (J. K. Townsend). Black-throated Gray Warbler. A 
male was singing among oaks on the slopes of Bill Williams Mountain at an aititude of 
7300 feet on July 7. 

35. Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus Say. Rock Wren. Common. Broods of grown 
young were seen on July 6 and July 11. These immature birds had a number of odd, 
bizarre call notes that several times deceived me into following them in hope of discov- 
ering some other species. They were tame and came fearlessly within a few feet of 
me, peering about under the rocks, examining the smallest cracks and squeezing in and 
around small crevices. 

36. Catherpes mexicanus conspersus Ridgway. Canyon Wren. Fairly common 
around Bill Williams Mountain. On July 8 a female was found feeding young in the 
canyon south of town. The young, three in number, though not fully fledged, had left 
the nest and reposed at the bottom of a cleft in the rock in a space two inches wide. Here 
they dozed in semi-darkness while awaiting the coming of food. The labor of caring 
for them seemed to be left entirely to the female, though the male was in the vicinity. 
The female came and went fearlessly carrying food, in the form of brown crickets witli 
elongated antennae, paying little attention to me as I peered in the crevice with my face 
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barely two feet away. After feeding she carried away excrement exactly as though the 
young were in the nest. The young were able to climb up and down the steepest rock 
surfaces with no difficulty whatever. When placed in the open, they became more alert 
and after a minute or so clambered away toward shelter. The heat of the sun, though 
apparently mild, affected them severely so that they panted heavily and closed their 
eyes seeming almost overpowered; it is probable that never before had they felt its 
rays. The call note for food was a faint tsee tsee. 

Two specimens secured at Williams in 1907 were identified in my previous paper 
as Catherpes m. polioptilus, after comparison with the very inadequate series of other 
Canyon Wrens at hand in my collection and in that of the Museum of the University of 
Kansas. Further study of these two birds, however, seem to indicate that they are in- 
termediate between C. m. conspersus and C. m. polioptilus (the latter apparently being 
in itself a somewhat indefinite, poorly characterized series of intermediate groups). The 
birds in question are a female taken March 4, and a male March 21, 1907, both secured 
in the canyon south of Williams. The male is slightly darker above than the female, in 
this verging slightly toward polioptilus. It is large enough alsc to be included in the 
lower range of measurements of that form. The female, paler in color, agrees with 
conspersus, and is too small to come within the range of measurements of polioptilus. 
Viewed from above both specimens have the head almost imperceptibly darker than in 
conspersus. On the other hand the back is distinctly paler than in polioptilus. After 
careful consideration it has seemed that the two are slightly nearer conspersus and they 
are placed with that form. 

37. Troglodytes aedon parkmani Audubon. Western House Wren. Fairly coi- 
mon. Nearly fledged young were found in a hole in an oak stub on July 11. 

38. Sitta carolinensis nelsoni Mearns. Rocky Mountain Nuthatch. Common on 
the slopes and around the base of Bill Williams Mountain. A brood of fully grown 
young was seen July 8. The notes of this form are slurred and are given less clearly 
and sharply than the calls of the eastern subspecies. 

39. Sitta pygmaea pygmaea Vigors. Pygmy Nuthatch. Common. A brood of 
young out of the nest was noted on July 10. 

40. Penthestes gambeli gambeli (Ridgway). Mountain Chickadee. Common on 
Bill Williams Mountain. 

41. Hylocichla guttata auduboni (Baird). Rocky Mountain Hermit Thrush. One 
was heard singing cn July 14 high up on Bill Williams Mountain. 

42. Planesticus migratorius propinquus (Ridgway). Western Robin. Robins 
were common in the town of Williams and in the surrounding region. Young just from 
the nest were seen on July 11 and 12. 

43. Sialia mexicana bairdi Ridgway. Chestnut-backed Bluebird. Common. A 
few pairs were seen in the streets of town;. and in the country this was the most com- 
mon bluebird. Young fully grown but still in juvenal plumage were noted from July 10 
to 14. On the latter date young were very common. 

44. Sialia currucoides (Bechstein). Mountain Bluebird. Fairly common. 


Biological Survey, Washington, D. C., May 26, 1920. 


FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Late Fall Occurrence of the Lutescent Warbler at Berkeley.—A notable feature cf 
bird life in the San Francisco Bay region during the current fall and winter season has 
been the loitering of Orange-crowned or Lutescent warblers (perhaps both) For a col- 
siderable period beyond their usual dates of disappearance. 

On October 31, I found a bird dying in Faculty Glade on the University of Cali- 
fornia Campus, which was identified by Dr. Grinnell as a Lutescent Warbler (Vermivora 
celata lutescens). The specimen, now no. 39703, is preserved in the California Museum 
of Vertebrate Zoology. This postdates the previous record for this location by some 36 
days. 

On October 14, November 1, and November 15, and on intermediate dates not re- 
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corded, one bird and sometimes two, apparently like the Campus bird, were observed 
feeding in my rose garden on Grove Street near Cedar in Berkeley, and also in the high 
anise growing in a vacant lot next door. 

On November 26 I observed a bird of this species in Carmel; this being the only 
instance at that place, in four successive Novembers in my experience. This bird seemed 
a trifle larger and may have been a Dusky Warbler.—Brssit W. Kipper, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, December 5, 1920. 


The Black-throated Gray Warbler in Santa Cruz County, California, in Summer.— 
My friend, Mr. John Carroll, formerly an enthusiastic student of ornithology, recently 
sent me a number of bird skins. Among these is one of an adult male Black-throated 
Gray Warbler (Dendroica nigrescens) which he collected at Brookdale, Santa Cruz Coun- 
ty, California, July 5, 1910. This, I believe, becomes the first summer record for that 
county.—MILTon 8S. Ray,San Francisco, November 1, 1920. 


A Flight of Harris Hawks.—Mr. Frank Richmond, of El Centro, California, tells 
me that on October 22, 1920, he observed between 400 and 500 Harris Hawks (Parabutco 
unicinctus harrisi). They were scattered over an area of about 80 acres in a field along 
the highway about half-way between Calexico and Heber. The birds perched on posts, 
hillocks and bare ground, and Mr. Richmond’s attention was called to them by a party 
phoning that a flock of “eagles” was at that particular place. Mr. Richmond killed one 
of the birds to make sure they were not eagles.—W. LEE CHAMBERS, Eagle Rock, Califor- 
nia, December 6, 1920. 


Red-bellied Hawk Eats Caterpillars.—A Red-bellied Hawk (Buteo lineatus elegans) 
caught in a trap set near Firebaugh, Fresno County, California, was recently received 
by the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology. In the stomach there were a number of insect 
remains. These were sent to Dr. E. C. Van Dyke, who identified them as larvae of the 
hawk moth (Pachysphynx modesta). This caterpillar when full-grown is from two to 
two and one-half inches in length, of a light green color, with yellow lines on the hea‘ 
and along the sides of the kody, and feeds on various species of willow. Eight of these 
caterpillars were found in the hawk’s stomach together with the remains of two mole 
erickets (Stenopelmatus, sp.), one beetle (Coniontis, sp.), one ground beetle (unidenti- 
fied), and some grass and pieces of wood that doubtless were picked up with the food. — 
Haroip C. Bryant, Berkeley, California, November 24, 1920. 


Ring-necked Duck Again from near Corona, California.—-I wish to report the cap- 
ture of an adult male Ring-necked Duck (Marila collaris) on December 9, 1920, on the 
grounds of the Pomona Recreation Club, near Corona, California. The bird was shot by 
Mr. A. P. Hapwood, of Upland, and was brought to me for identification. The bird was 
one of a band of four, all likely of the same species. This duck seems to bea rather rare 
visitor in this locality, as during several years of hunting on this Club I only collected 


this species once (see CONDOR, xviII, 1916, p. 85)—WrieHt M. PIERCE, Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, December 11, 1920. 


A Record for the Emperor Goose in Oregon.—On December 31, 1920, while collect- 
ing birds along the ocean beach at Netarts, Tillamook County, Oregon, I came upon a 
number of Glaucous-winged and Western Gulls around the mouth of a small creek, and 
in their midst was an Emperor Goose, Philacte canagica. When [I drew nearer to the 
group and dismounted from my horse, the gulls took wing but the goose walked leisurely 
toward the ocean. When quite close I shot it. It proved to be a female. This, I be- 
lieve, is the first published record of the species for Oregon. 

Referring to the Emperor Goose, Coues (Key to N. Amer. Birds, fourth edition) 
remarks: “Its flesh is rank and scarcely fit for food.” I found, however, that while less 
fat than other species of geese, the flesh of this individual was very palatable-——ALrE* 
WALKER, Blaine, Oregon, January 24, 1921. 


European Widgeon in Santa Barbara County.—I wish to report the taking of an 
adult male specimen of the European Widgeon (Mareca penelope) by Mr. R. G. Fernald 
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of Santa Barbara. The bird was shot upon the grounds of the Guadalupe Gun Club at 
Guadalupe, Santa Barbara County, California, January 14,1921, and was shipped to me in 
the flesh for mounting. It was in full plumage, with a marked development of colora- 
tion. The carcass, and such parts of the skeleton as were not rejuired for mounting, we 
forwarded to the University of California Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, with the hope 
that they might prove of value to the research department there.—A. E. ConBurn, Los 
Angeles, California, February 5, 1921. 


A Feeding Habit of the Varied Thrush.—From a ground-floor window of the Mu- 
seum of Vertebrate Zoology, one commands a view of a bit of ground made shady and 
leaf-matted by a little grove of planted Pittosporum which hugs the eastern side of the 
building. Abundant rains this winter have kept this leaf-mat water-logged. 

Here on January 10, 1921, I watched a Varied Thrush, presumably subspecies nae- 
vius of Ixoreus naevius, as it foraged among the dead leaves. For a little of the time 
the bird was working within ten feet of my eyes. 

Its constant mode was as follows: A short jump forward as it grasped debris in 
its beak, and a return jump so immediate that the whole was almost a single movement. 
A clump of debris, sometimes quite a clod, flew backward at one side or the other with 
each return jump. Usually the debris described a low arc, landing ten or twelve inches 
away, sometimes more, frequently less. Often successive plucks landed material on 
alternating sides of the bird with a slight corresponding change of body axis in each 
succeeding pause. Perhaps as often the leaves were landed for several times successively 
on the same side of the bird. Each pluck was followed by a moment of “frozen” pause, 
with head at about body level, after which the bird either repeated the operation or Die: 
ceeded to devour the food which it had uncovered. 

There was no movement of the wings and I was unable to perceive any intentional 
moving of debris by the feet. Naturally, tiny bits were occasionally disturbed by a claw 
in the backward jump. But, as a matter of fact, the feet rarely touched the leafy carpet 
once the bird had started, for it “swept” a rather clean swath down to dirt, like a care- 
lessly shovelled path through the snow. This path was roughly three to five inches wide 
and decidedly tortuous, and the bird at times even reversed its progress to work over 
ground already cleaned, and to later star: off on a side tangent. 

Food seemed to be abundant as the bird picked up and swallowed frequently, ap- 
parently tiny morsels and good sized morsels, though I could not determine their exact 
nature. From its manner of picking and swallowing I guessed that it was eating such 
lower insect life as was uncovered, and possibly vegetational germinations which look so 
grub-like. Later I examined this ground, and found, when the leaves were scratched 
away, an abundance of worm and insect life, mostly larval, and some tiny plant germina- 
tions as well. 

Naturally a “path” like this bird made would only occur in just such a situation, 
viz., a complete mat of dead leaves, water-soaked, and with abundant food concealed in 
and beneath them. Birds working on sod or bare earth concentrate their efforts on 
scattered spots, and often spend some moments on one hole, making the dirt fly as did 
the leaves. 

On January 15, another bird which I watched from the same station, confirmed 
this manner of feeding. It moved even greater masses of material (variable moisture 
content no doubt affects the tenacity of the leaf mat), and at one time pulled away a 
Jeaf mass as big as its body. Once, when activity indicated a big morsel, a jay (Aphe- 
locoma californica oocleptica) suddenly descended from the tree above, and would surely 
have alighted on the thrush’s back had not the latter scooted off just in time. Two rods 
away the thrush at once proceeded with its feeding. I noted, too, that the jay had ar- 
rived an instant late, and after a disappointed scrutiny of the “diggings” it flew.—J. 
EuceNE Law, Berkeley, California, February 16, 1921. 


Anent Red-winged Blackbirds.—About a year ago, after considerable urging on 
the part of ornithological friends (?), I undertook a somewhat comprehensive study of 
the races of the Agelaius phoeniceus group, with the idea of possibly being able to’ find 
some more exact formulae for their determination and of perhaps being able to consoli- 
date some of the present subdivisions. This work has been carried on as opportunity 
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permitted, but there have been many and often long-continued interruptions caused by 
field trips and various other matters demanding attention. However, hundreds of Red- 
wings have been examined and measured in various ways, and all these measurements 
have been carefully tabulated. Ratios of certain parts to others have been worked out 
‘in the endeavor to find some system that might assist us to describe or to determine the 
different subspecies with greater ease, especially in the winter nlumages. The results of 
all this work have been far from satisfactory, from my own point of view. 

Unfortunately the conclusion has been forced upon me that this undertaking must 
be abandoned, at any rate for the time being, for the reason that there is so much other 
work that must no longer be delayed, and which will occupy the greater portion of my 
time for months to come, with new matters constantly arising to take up what little 
time there might otherwise be to spare. Hence it seems to me that the only thing to do 
is to accept the situation gracefully and to leave the field clear to any ambitious mortal 
who may allow himself to be drawn into this alluring but treacherous current. 

There is one point, however, that I would like to touch upon in this short paper 
before dropping the subject. This is that the Bi-colored Blackbird, Agelaius gubernaior 
californicus Nelson, or A. phoeniceus californicus as I believe it should be (J. Mailliard, 
Condor, x11, 1910, p. 66), was described from an intermediate bird. The type specimen is 
a female, from Stockton, San Joaquin County, California, with the wing of a male tied 
to it (Agelaius phoeniceus B. gubernator [Ridgway] Belding). Now it has been shown 
(J. Mailliard, loc. cit.) that the Red-wing inhabiting the country at the junction of the 
Tuolumne and San Joaquin rivers, about forty miles south of Stockton, approaches the 
San Diego Red-wing (Agelaius phoeniceus neutralis); yet the bird found near Stockton 
in a similar type of country, with no climatic or topographical barrier between it and 
the Tuolumne junction country, comes a great deal closer to the form inhabiting the 
region about San Francisco Bay whose habitat extends, apparently, as far south as Mon- 
terey Bay along the coast, up the coast through Marin and Sonoma counties, and along 
the inner coast range as far north, at least, as Snow Mountain, Colusa County. The 
Stockton bird has enough of the characteristics of neutralis to be appreciably different: 
it shows itself to be more or less intermediate, having a heavier bill than the Bay region 
birds, less black on the middle wing coverts of the males and, on an average, heavier 
streaking upon the heads and under parts of the females. It is very unfortunate that the 
latter was not taken as the type of californicus, in which case it night be possible to sep- 
arate out the Tuolumne River race, although this latter seems to be rather variable, as 
I have taken specimens which were practically identical with others from Stockton. In 
fact, the Tuolumne River bird appears to be just about midway between the zeutralis of 
southern California and the San Francisco Bay Red-wing. 

A singular angle in the distribution of these races is that while the intermediate 
approaching neutralis appears to be the one occupying the greater part of the San Joa- 
quin Valley in south-central California, at the extreme southern end of this valley there 
is an irruption of what is practically californicus. Breeding birds from Buena Vista 
Lake, Kern County, are not easily distinguishable, if at all, from those breeding at Stock- 
ton, while birds from Tejon Pass, a little farther south, are also nearer to these than 
to neutralis, which occurs only a little farther south still. It looks as if this southern 
interpolation of californicus must have reached that territory via the valley of the Sali- 
uas River and San Juan Creek through the Carriso and Elkhorn plains, from which there 
are one or two low passes into the San Joaquin Valley. 

In taking measurements of Red-wings I have tried to find some way of expressing 
in more definite terms the differences in the shape of bills, such as thickness for exam- 
ple. by taking the distance from the nostril to end of bill (placing the posterior leg of 
dividers or calipers, which must be finely pointed for such work, in the actual opening 
of the nostril to ensure always starting from the same point), then dividing this by two 
and measuring the width of bill exactly midway between the two points. While this is 
a very delicate measurement to get exactly, in conjunction with width at base and length 
of bill it gives a better idea of the slenderness or thickness of the bill than anything 
else I have tried out. Its chief fault lies in the fact that it is so small a dimension that 
one or two tenths of a millimeter mean a good deal, and the slight inaccuracies one is 
liable to fall into while making a measurement so difficult to get exact, are magnified 
in importance. 
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Yet when one finds that this measurement in groups of 11 males from Marin Coun- 
ty, 10 from Sonoma County, and 8 from Suisun, Solano County, averages 2.6 mm. in each 
group, while the distance from nostril to end of bill averages respectively 15.1, 15.8, and 
16.1 mm., you have something to compare with a group of males (11) from Stockton, 
which shows the former measurement to be 3.0 and the latter 15.4 mm., making it ap- 
parent that the bill of the Stockton bird is appreciably thicker than any of the above 
groups. Again, a Tuolumne River group of 13 males has 3.3 and 15.2 mm. for these 
measurements, showing a still heavier bill than the Stockton bird. 

While the variations among different groups of the same species may weaken the 
significance of this data to some extent, it is still valuable when used in conjunction 
with other characteristics. However, not having had sufficient opportunity to carry on 
these studies to a conclusion I will not dwell longer upon the subject, but will close by 
saying that I shall be glad to be of service, if needed, to any one indulging in this pas- 
time.—JosEPH MAI“iIarD, California Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, January 21, 
1921. 


Pileated Woodpecker versus Cooper Hawk.—On January 31, 1921, while we were 
on our way to Mirror Lake, Yosemite Valley, we heard the loud, ringing call of the Pile- 
ated Woodpecker. Looking up we saw two rather large birds dashing through the tree- 
tops. The dark bird with the white wing-patches we recoginzed at once as a Pileated: 
the lighter colored bird turned out to be a Cooper Hawk. A pursuit was apparently in 
progress, but as the birds dashed through the branches of the tall trees it was impossible 
to be sure which of the birds was the pursuer and which the pursued. Both birds quickly 
left our range of vision, but a little farther on we heard gentle tappings and soon located 
the woodpecker. The hawk was there, too, perched on a limb a few feet away. The wood- 
pecker was drilling and prying off chips with apparent unconcern, while the hawk 
looked on with seemingly hungry eyes. While we were watching, the hawk flew to a: 
branch a few feet above the woodpecker. Pileated tilted his head and gave the hawk a 
sidelong glance and then deliberately flew toward him and drove him from the tree. 
With the hawk gone, the woodpecker went on with his drilling as though nothing had 
happened. Perhaps the hawk saw visions of a good meal, but lacked the courage to attach 
a bird so well equipped to give battle-—CuHas. W. MICHAEL, Yosemite, California, February 
2, 1921. 


Two Unusual Winter Records for the San Francisco Bay Region.—The White- 
throated Sparrow (Zonotrichia albicollis), a rare winter visitor to this region, has once 
more appeared on the campus at the University of California, Berkeley, after an appar- 
ent absence during the winter of 1919-1920. A single individual was observed in company 
with two Golden-crowned Sparrows foraging in the shelter of shrubbery along Strawber- 
ry Creek, December 17, 1920. 

On December 19, 1920, a stormy day, with heavy wind, at my home in Oakland, I 
was attracted by an unusual bird call. I could not identify the bird at this time because 
it flew too quickly into shrubbery, but subsequent visits proved it to be a Western Mock- 
ingbird (Mimus polyglottos leucopterus). Other known dates of this bird’s visits to my 
garden, where it has spent most of its time in a large toyon berry bush, are December 
26, 1920, and January 2, 16, and 24, 1921. Every visit has been announced by harsh, un- 
musical call notes.—MArGARET W. WyTHE, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, February 17, 1921. 


An Afternoon with the Holboell Grebe.—In the last issue of the Condor I read an 
interesting article on the nesting of the Pied-billed Grebe and its habit of carrying its 
young on its back. The writer of the article, Mr. Bancroft, says that the young were 
not carried under when the parent bird dived. Perhaps the following passage from my 
note-book, which treats of this Grebe habit, may be of interest: 

On the afternoon of June 24, 1914, I loaded my canoe in the democrat and went 
with a friend to Silvermore Lake. After launching our canoe we found nine nests of 
Holboell Grebe (Colymbus holboelli), with 2/3, 2/2, 1/6, 3/1 and 1/4 eggs, respectively. 
While paddling around we noticed a Grebe swimming along with a young one on her back. 
At times the young bird was almost invisible beneath her feathers and wings as it moved 
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around. On our approach the parent bird dived with the young one on her back and 


carried it several yards under water. 
ered or lost. 


The young bird came up first and seemed bewild- 
We paddled up to it and my friend answered its plaintive peeping, where- 


upon it swam up to the canoe and into his open hand. We admired the curiously colored 
little fellow a while and then turned him loose.—A. D. HENprrson, Belvedere, Alberta, 


December 20, 1920. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The Cooper Ornithological Club, by 
amendments to its constitution duly ap- 
proved by both Divisions in January and 
February, 1921, has created an executive 
body to be known as the Board of Gover- 
nors and to consist of the ex-presidents and 
the acting officers of the Club. This reor- 
ganization seemed expedient in view of the 
gratifying growth of the Endowment Fund, 
in order to insure this Fund to the pur- 
pose for which it is being created, namely, 
for the publication of contributions to or- 
nithological knowledge. The Fund itself 
will insure continuity of output. 


Dr. Miller raises some questions in his 
“communication” in another column which 
have important current bearing. He urges 
that great care be taken in levying criti- 
cism, either privately or in print, to couch 
one’s terms in courteous phraseology, so that 
no feeling of personal resentment can possi- 
bly be aroused. With this ideal we heartily 
agree. But it is not an easy thing to ac- 
complish in practice, no matter how care- 
fully one may strive with this very point in 
view. We believe that honest, outspoken 
criticism does function usefully, even when 
published (and, we believe, Dr. Miller would 
readily grant this). Direct, clear criticism 
is needed now and then, from one authority, 
of the writings of another. This is stimulat- 
ing and beneficial, to the lesser students in 
the same field as well as to each of the 
principals themselves. Jf the nicer proprie- 
ties have been observed in mode of ex- 
pression, so much the better. We will wel- 
come contributions to THE Conpor which are 
wholesomely critical in nature. 


Part one of The Birds of California has 
appeared, and parts two and three are an- 
nounced to come out shortly, with others up 
to 30 or so to follow. Thus the work so 
long in hand by Mr. William Leon Dawson 
has begun to bring tangible results. And 
no subscriber who has seen this first in- 
stallment, of 64 pages and a full complement 
of colored plates, photogravures and _ text- 
illustrations, will be disappointed. This is 
far and away the best thing, from an artistic 
standpoint at least, that has ever been pub- 
lished concerning western bird-life; and the 
text is informational and entertaining to a 


gratifying degree. We congratulate the 
author upon the high merits of this initial 
installment, and extend our earnest wishes 
that nothing will interrupt the continuity 
of issue until the entire work is published, 
with the same plane of excellence main- 
tained throughout. 


The natural history collections of Mr. 
Harold H. Bailey, formerly of Newport 
News, Virginia, have been moved to Miami 
Beach, Florida. They will there form tle 
nucleus of a museum soon to be established 
in conjunction with a zoological park. Ex- 
hibits of mounted birds and mammals are 
planned, as well as a study collection. Five 
acres of ground have been allotted to the 
new project, and work has been started on 
the museum building. Mr. Bailey will be at 
the head of the museum and of the zoolog- 
ical garden. In connection with his new 
activities he already has well under way a 
book upon the birds of Florida, to be cf 
similar nature to his “Birds of Virginia”’. 


A letter received from Dr. Alexander 
Wetmore, now engaged in field work in Ar- 
gentina for the United States Biological 
Survey, contains a suggestion of the many 
interesting discoveries he is making. Dr. 
Wetmore arrived at Buenos Ayres on June 
21, in the winter season, and proceeded at 
once to extreme northern Argentina. There 
his work lay in “the strange and interesting 
area known as the Chaco, lying west of the 
Rio Paraguay and extending from northern 
Argentina north into Bolivia’. Later he re- 
turned southward with the advent of spring, 
encountering various Argentine species then 
on their spring migration southward to their 
breeding grounds, and, still later, toward the 
end of July, certain North American shore- 
birds just arriving at their winter home. 
Brief mention of a falcon with ‘“well-devel- 
oped powder downs”, of an ‘“odd-looking 
Mimid’’ with “broad lateral apteria in the 
feather tracts of the sides of the neck that 
in life are bright orange yellow in color”, 
and of a teal that habitually perches in 
trees, gives promise of future accounts of 
the anatomical peculiarities of tropical 
birds even more interesting than some Dr. 
Wetmore has already discovered in certain 
of our better known North American birds. 
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ARETAS A. SAUNDERS 


Mr. Saunders’ “Distributional List of the 
Birds of Montana” was issued by the Cooper 
Ornithological Club under date of February 
1, 1921, as no. 14 of the Pacific Coast Avi- 
fauna series. The author was for some 
years connected with the United States For- 
estry Service in Montana, and he was also 
for a time at the University of Montana Bio- 
logical Station at Flathead Lake. His ac- 
count of the birds of Montana _ consists 
largely of his own first-hand observations, 
but are supplemented by the published writ- 
ings of other ornithologists. Three hundred 
and thirty-two species are listed as native 
to the state, as well as several others that 
have been introduced. The “List” is mainly 
concerned with the manner of occurrence of 
the various species, in just what part of the 
state they are found, and at what season 
of the year; but there are also extensive 
notes on migration, and descriptive accounts 
of the nesting of most of the birds. A num- 
ber of half-tones figure many of the species, 
their nests and eggs, and also illustrate the 
character of the country in the life zones 
and faunal areas that are discussed. 


Mr. J. A. Munro, of Okanagan Landing, 
British Columbia, has recently been appoint- 
ed chief officer in charge of the enforcement 
of the Migratory Bird Convention Act in the 
western provinces of Canada. Mr. Munro’s 
years of study of the avifauna of his region 
have rendered him peculiarly fitted to un- 
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derstand the problems involved in his new 
position. It will be gratifying to the ornith- 
ologists of the country to learn of this most 
appropriate appointment. 


COMMUNICATION 
A PLEA FOR PROFESSIONAL COURTESY 


Some time ago, my studies in a certain 
field led to a discovery quite unexpected to 
me and of a more or less surprising nature 
to other men of similar interests. An ac- 
count of the facts and a statement of con- 
clusions was written for publication, but the 
manuscript was submitted to another inves- 
tigator to whom I was personally a stranger. 
He examined the manuscript and returned it 
with helpful criticism and a most cordial 
expression of interest and of willingness to 
render aid in furtherance of the cause—a 
willingness which he has since repeatedly 
proven genuine. His assistance was publicly 
acknowledged with great pleasure on my 
part, a cordial relation between two fellow 
workers was established, and the scientific 
public was spared any controversy in print. 

A few months ago I received a most cour- 
teous and friendly letter from an older and 
better known scientist offering suggestions 
on a brief note published over my signa- 
ture. Instead of writing to me he might 
have published his criticism and done so in 
less friendly terms without violating the 
law of precedent. He took the more cour- 
teous way and spared the public a possible 
controversy. : 

Why are not all scientists as large as 
these two men? Why is there not among 
scientists that fraternal bond that exists 
among reputable physicians and is called 
professional courtesy? Why can not the 
reviewer present an honest difference of 
opinion and not impugn the motives or 
deride the conclusions of one who happens 
not to agree with him? Why can not the re- 
viewed author be less sensitive or less in- 
flammable, and measurably profit thereby? 
Or, failing in either of these points, would 
not our over-worked editors be justified in 
throwing out manuscripts that are contro- 
versial until the parties concerned had 
reached some agreement (to disagree, per- 
haps)? 

If authors would settle their disputes be- 
tween themselves and give us in our jour- 
nals either the benefit of their conclusions 
or an amicable statement of points of di- 
vergence, we would feel that the scientific 
fraternity was reaping the benefit of co- 
operation rather than the whirlwind of dis- 
sention. May we not get together outside 
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our journal covers and reserve the printed 
page for results or, at least, for such state- 
ment of difference in opinion as will display 
good sportsmanship? I appeal for profes- 
sional courtesy among scientists. 

In this connection it is a pleasure to ac- 
knowledge a letter from Dr. C. Hart Merriam 
in which he advises the use of the vernac- 
ular name “‘lodge-pole pine” instead of ‘‘tam- 
arack pine” and of “Sierra Chickaree” in- 
stead of “Douglas Chickaree”’ as published in 
my “Notes from the Region of Lake Tahoe” 
(Conpor, xxiI, 1920, p. 78). I accept the sug- 
gestion as being in the interest of better use 
of the vernacular name, and extend my 
thanks to Dr. Merriam. 

LoYE MILLER, Southern Branch, University 
of California, December 15, 1920. 


MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
SOUTHERN DIVISION 
DECEMBER.—Regular monthly meeting of 
the Cooper Ornithological Club (Southern 
Division) was held at the Museum of His- 
tory, Science and Art, at 8:00 Pp. M., Decem- 
ber 30, 1920. Members present: Mesdames 


Bicknell, Fargo, Law and Martin; Messrs. 


Appleton, Bishop, Brown, Chambers, Hana- 
ford, King, Lamb, Law, Little, Miller, Nokes, 
Pierce, Rich, Robertson, Ross, Taylor, van 
Rossem, Wood and Wyman. Among the 
visitors were Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. Chapman 
and Miss Fargo. On motion by van Rossem, 
seconded by Lamb, Dr. Bishop’s paper on 
birds of the Monterey Bay region was pre- 
sented before business matters were taken 
up. 

Following a short recess, minutes of the 
November meeting were read and approved, 
while those of the Northern Division for the 
same month were read by title only. Appli- 
cants whose names were previously pre- 
sented were declared elected, on motion by 
Mr. Appleton that the Secretary cast a 
favoring vote. New presentations were: 
Dale T. Wood, 1470 E. Wilson Ave., Glen- 
dale, by Alfred Cookman; Mrs. C. H. Hall, 
512 W. 30th St., Los Angeles, by Mrs. F. T. 
Bicknell; Dean Farnsworth, 1009 Manning 
St., Winfield, Kans., by Rev. P. B. Peabody; 
Elmer IJ. Applegate, Klamath Falls, Ore., by 
Mrs. F. M. Bailey; Howard W. Wright, 830 
No. Orange Grove Ave., Pasadena, Calif., by 
A. J. van Rossem; W. Stanley Kitt, 129 So. 
5th Ave., Tucson, Ariz., by Charles T. Vor- 
hies; Richard Bramkamp, Banning, Calif., 
and Dr. F. D. West, Beaumont, Calif., both 
by M. French Gilman; John Beatty Hurley, 
225 Hast E St., Yakima, Wash., by J. Hooper 
Bowles. The Northern Division sent names 
as follows: Mrs. Lewis Arnold, Lewis Ar- 
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nold, Mrs. Lydia Wilcox, Mrs. Flora Dudley, 
Geo. B. Culver, Ynez Mexia de Reygadas, 
Wm. Duncan Strong, Harold Hammond Coz- 
ens, Mildred Kellogg, Mrs. Charles Gilman 
Hyde. 

The nominating committee reported as 
follows: For President, Donald R. Dickey; 
Vice-President, L. H. Miller; Secretary, L. 
EK. Wyman. Dr. Miller withdrew in favor of 
Mr. A. B. Howell. On motion of Dr. Rich 
the report was accepted and the committee 
discharged. Nominations were closed on 
motion of Mr. Lamb, seconded by van Ros- 
sem. 

On behalf of the business managers, Mr. 
Law offered a resolution relative to certain 
constitutional amendments, a copy of which 
was submitted to the members. His motion 
that this resolution be adopted was seconded 
by Dr. Nokes, to be voted upon at the Jan- 
uary meeting. 

Inspection of a series of shore-bird skins, 
and the usual round of informal discussion, 
completed the session. Adjourned.—L. HE. 
WYMAN, Secretary. 


JANUARY.—Regular meeting of the South- 
ern Division of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club was held at 8 P. M., at the Museum of 
History, Science and Art, January 27, 1921. 
Vice-President Rich presided, with others in 
attendance as follows: Miss Beers; Mes- 
dames Bicknell, Brownlee, Fargo and Hall; 
Messrs. Appleton, Barnes, Bishop, Brown. 
Chambers, Colburn, Howell, King, Lamb, 
Little, Nokes, Pierce, Selwyn Rich, Ross, 
van Rossem and Wyman. Fourteen visitors 
were present. 

Minutes of the December meeting were 
read and approved, followed by reading of 
those of the Northern Division. Persons 
whose names were presented at that meet- 
ing were elected, on motion by Mr. Cham- 
bers, seconded by van Rossem, that the Sec- 
retary be instructed to cast a favoring bal- 
lot. New presentations were: Dr. A. G. 
Prill, Scio, Ore., by Stanley G. Jewett; Albert 
F. Ganier, 2507 Ashwood Ave., Nashville, 
Tenn., and Mrs. D. Barnard Bull, Route A, 
Box 158, San Jose, Calif., by W. Lee Cham- 
bers; Mrs. A. J. French, Carlton, Ore., and 
Russell Reid, Bismarck, No. Dakota, by F. 
M. Bailey. 

A letter from the Secretary of the Pacific 
Division, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, announcing Berkeley 
as the meeting place for 1921, August 4th 
to 6th as the date, was read by the Secre- 
tary. Election of officers for the ensuing 
year was then taken up. On motion of Mr. 
Appleton, seconded by Dr. Nokes, the rules 
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were suspended and the Secretary instruct- 
ed to cast the unanimous vote of the club 
for Messrs. Dickey for President, Howell for 
Vice-President, and Wyman for Secretary. 
Motion carried and nominees’ declared 
elected. Consideration of other business 
matters was postponed on motion of Mr. 
Lamb until after the Secretary’s paper on 
“Birds cf the Thunder Mountain Trail.” 
Following a short recess the revised con- 
stitution presented at the December meeting 
was read and after long discussion was 
adopted by a vote of nine to three. Ad- 
journed.—L. E. WYMAN, Secretary. 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


DECEMBER.—The Northern Division of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club met at the Mu- 
seum of Vertebrate Zoology, December 16, 
at 8 p. M. President Wright presided and 
those in attendance were: Mesdames Allen, 
Bennet, Bridges, Grinnell, Law, Pringle, E. 
D. Roe, G. T. Roe, Thomson, and Wythe; 
Messers. Bell, Bryant, Carriger, Cooper, 
Dixon, Emerson, Evermann, Grinnell, Las- 
treto, Law, Mailliard, McLean, Noack, Rit- 
ter, Storer, and Wright; Visitors: Dr. Bai- 
ley, Mrs. Evermann, Mrs. Reygadas, Miss 
Howitt, Miss Wythe, Mr. Martens, and Mr. 
Baker. The minutes of the November meet- 
ing were read and approved. Mrs. Lydia 
Wilcox, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Arnold, Mrs. 
Chas. Gilman Hyde, and Mr. Geo. B. Culver 
were elected members of the Club. The 
seventeen names presented at the October 
meeting of the Southern Division were also 
approved. New proposals were: Mrs. Flora 
Dudley, Hotel Paisley, Geary near Mason, 
San Francisco, by Mrs. E. D. Roe; Mrs. Ynes 
Mexia de Reygadas, Room 401, Medical 
Bldg., Hyde and Bush, San Francisco, Wm. 
Duncan Strong, 2522 Ridge Road, Berkeley, 
Miss Mildred Kellogg, 2232 Piedmont Ave., 
Berkeley, and Mr. Harold Hammond Cozens, 
3071 Bateman St., Berkeley, by Dr. H. C. 
Bryant. 

Nominations for officers for the year 1921 
resulted in the presentation of the follow- 
ing names to be voted on at the January 
meeting: For President, Mr. Curtis Wright; 
for Vice-President, Mr. H. S. Swarth; for 
Secretary, Mrs. J. T. Allen. All nomina- 
tions were promptly closed. 

Business completed, the club was privi- 
leged to listen to a paper by Prof. Wm. E. 
Ritter on “The Acorn-storing Habits of the 
California Woodpecker”. The speaker de- 
plored the existence of a great gap between 
laboratory science and the field observations 
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of naturalists, and urged more complete tab- 
ulation of data obtained by careful observa- 
tion of animals in the wild. Adjourned.—- 
AMELIA S. ALLEN, Secretary. 


JANUARY.—The Northern Division of the 
Cooper Ornithclogical Club met at the Mu- 
seum of Vertebrate Zoology, January 26, at 
8 P.M. President Wright presided and 
those in attendance were: Mesdames Allen, 
Blake, Burk, Flinn, Griffin, Grinnell, Law, 
McLellan, Reygadas, Rush, and Thomson; 
Messrs. Cox, Dixon, Emerson, Evermann, 
Grinnell, Lastreto, Law, Mailliard, McKib- 
ben, McLean, Miller, Storer, Swarth, and 


Wright. Visitors: Mrs. Calhoun, Mrs. 
Del Port, Mrs. Dixon, Mrs. Evermann, 
Mrs. Thomson, and Mr. Jencks. The 


minutes of the December meeting were 
read and approved. Mrs. Flora Dud- 
ley, Mrs. Reygadas, Mr. Strong, Miss 
Kellogg, and Mr. Cozens were elected mem- 
bers of the Club. New proposals were: Miss 
Una Boyle, 132 Laurel Place, San Rafael, 
by T. I. Storer; Mrs. Margaret Morse Nice, 
Norman, Oklahoma, by J. R. Pemberton; 
Mr. Reginald C. Robbins, Hot Springs Ave., 
Santa Barbara, by J. Grinnell; Mr. Carroll 
McGettigan, 2644 Filbert St., San Francisco, 
by Dr. Evermann; George H. Kellogg, 2526 
Piedmont Ave., Berkeley. 

A letter asking for two representatives on 
the Affiliations Committee of the Pacific 
Division of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science was read. The 
president, instructed by vote of the Club, 
appointed Mr. Joseph Mailliard and Mrs. A. 
S. Allen to that committee. On motion of 
Dr. Grinnell, seconded by Mr. Mailliard, res- 
olutions forwarded by Dr. Bryant relative 
to the taking cf specimens, were referred to 
a committee appointed by the President 
(later announced to consist of Dr. Grinnell, 
Mr. Storer, and Mr. Swarth), said committee 
to report at the February meeting. Mr. Law 
then outlined plans for proposed changes 
in the constitution providing for more defi- 
nite organization of the Club under a Board 
of Governors. 

Mr. Lastreto presided during the election 
of officers, which resulted as follows: Pres- 
dent, Mr. Curtis Wright; Vice-President, 
Mr. H. S. Swarth; Secretary, Mrs. J. T. 
Allen. ; 

Business completed, Dr. T. T. Waterman 
outlined some of the Indian myths relating 
to the Raven, the Thunder Bird, the Coyote, 
and other birds and animals. After discus- 
sion and exchange of observations the Club 
adjourned.—AMELIA S. ALLEN, Secretary. 
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NOTES ON THE NESTING. OF THE YOSEMITE FOX SPARROW, 
CALLIOPE HUMMINGBIRD AND WESTERN WOOD PEWEE 
AT LAKE TAHOE, CALIFORNIA _ 


By JOHN W. MAILLIARD 
WITH ONE PHOTO 


N company with my daughter-in-law, Mrs. John W. Maiiliard, Jr., whose apti- 
tude for observation and persevering interest in the work enabled me to se- 
cure many of my notes, daily field trips were undertaken at Lake Tahoe in 

1920 from May 29 until July 13, the area thus covered being that portion of the 
lake front extending from Blackwood Creek on the south to the meadows of Bur- 
ton Creek on the north, and the immediate back country thereof. Our first de- 
sire was to observe the nesting habits of the Yosemite Fox Sparrow, which was 
much in evidence in that neighborhood. Partial success in this soon led us to 
make similar observations upon the ever-present, teasing little Calliope Hum- 
mingbird, and while at first these were unavailing, success finally rewarded our 
fast ebbing patience. 
YOSEMITE FOX SPARROW 

This bird (Passerella thaca mariposac), as already intimated, was found in 
gsreat abundance in all suitable localities. The expression ‘‘suitable’’ is to be 
taken in a very broad sense in this instance, as the bird was by no means con- 
‘fined to the ceanothus association, but was also quite abundant in willow and 
aspen, at least in the Burton Creek meadows. Apparently the ground is as at- 
tractive to this species for nesting purposes as are more elevated sites, and in 
either case no general rule seems tenable. Of the fourteen nests which came 
under our observation six were on the ground, but in such variety of detail that 
short descriptions of them seem excusable. 

Two of the nests of the Yosemite Fox Sparrow were placed at the foot of 
fairly well isolated Douglas fir seedlings two and three feet high, respectively, 
one of which was within stone’s throw of occupied human habitations on the one 
side and of a much used highway on the other. Another nest was well concealed 
under an almost impenetrable thicket of chinquapin and some feet from its edge. 
One was under the leaning main limb and near the center of a spreading golden- 
cup oak, near an unoccupied bungalow. Another was under a small, isolated 
ceanothus bush, but a few feet from a large boathouse in which work was being 
accomplished almost daily, while still another was in an aspen grove, under @ 
piece of lodged bark. 
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Of the eight nests built above the ground three were placed in ceanothus or 
buckthorn bushes at heights ranging from eight inches to one and a half feet, 
the nesting site varying from the edge of a thicket well into the interior. One 
nest was placed on a mass of fallen and drooping dead willow limbs, about two 
feet and a half above the ground, and was soon well hidden by the rapid growth 
of the wild gooseberries interspersed throughout the accumulation of dead 
branches. Another was situated two feet from the ground in the fork formed by 
a two-inch shoot and the main trunk of a large willow, the nest being placed 
against the latter. Yet another was on a mass of dead branches and debris under 
a clump of willows, and was also two feet from the ground. A nest was found in 
a gooseberry tangle under a willow, about four and a half feet from the ground, 
while a further variation was found in the last one of this species for the season, 
discovered on July 5, in course of construction. This was upon the dead branches 
of an aspen, over, and three feet above, a small running stream, eighteen inches 
out from, and twelve inches above, the level of the stream bank. While quite 
open above, it was well shaded by gooseberry bushes. 

Whatever the situation of the nest, all seemed to follow a well established 
form of construction, variations being practically hmited to the amount and kind 
of material used in the wall of the structure. In the case of nests in elevated po- 
sitions this material consisted of varying quantities of dead twigs, often of re- 
markable length considering the size of.the builder. In one instance a twig of 
fourteen inches, and in another of twelve and a half inches, was used, with diam- 
eters at the base of over a quarter of an inch. Nests on the ground were often 
banked up with vegetable debris in place of twigs. 

In all instances the nest proper was composed of combinations of shreds of 
old bark, small dead twigs, old chips and small chunks of wood and dead leaves. 
All of this material, more or less decayed and very light in weight, was used in 
varying proportions in the different nests, sometimes one or two of these con- 
stituents being omitted. The wall of one nest contained several chips of wood, 
the largest of which was five and a half inches long by one and a quarter wide, 
and very thin, possibly a piece of berry basket. The lining of the nests was of 
finely shredded bark, dead rootlets, old dry grasses and sometimes horsehair. 

Extreme measurements of nests, in inches, are as follows: 


Maximum Minimum 
Diameter outside 14 _ 6 
inside 3 2% 
Depth outside 5% 3 
inside 1% 1 


Owing to the great shyness of this species but few opportunities for obsery- 
ing the actual nest building presented themselves. In one instance a bird was 
watched as it dragged a twig, at least eight inches in length, along the ground 
and up through and over the mass of dead branches and debris upon which, at 
a height of two feet from the ground, the nest was placed. Previously, the same 
bird had been seen carrying a small twig to its nest by direct flight. In another 
instance, where a nest was four feet and a half from the ground in a gooseberry 
tangle, the bird picked up twigs but a few yards from‘the nesting site and ear- 
ried them to it by direct flight. These twigs varied greatly in length, the longest 
being estimated at ten inches, and several were dropped on the way. In a heroic 
effort to maintain a proper balance with a coveted twig while striving to reach its 
destination, the bird’s body was almost perpendicular, its attitude and rapid 
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wing movement reminding one of a hummingbird at a long-necked flower. 

The continual song of the male, from his favorite perch near the nest site, 
and the fact that the sitting bird, while feeding nearby, is not replaced by its 
mate, leads to the belief that the female alone attends to the duties of nest con- 
struction and incubation. Sometimes, while near the nest, the male breaks into 
song, not only when standing on the ground but when he is scratching or hop- 
ping about in the brush as well. 

In spite of the startling amount of general destruction of eggs, young and 
nests of birds, presumably by chipmunks, predatory birds, snakes, etc., prevalent 
in the Lake Tahoe region, no nests of this fox sparrow were molested before the 


Fig. 15. NESTS 9F CALLIOPE HUMMINGBIRD SHOWING, IN EACH 
CASE, PROTECTING LIMB OVERHEAD. 


eggs were hatched. This was probably due to the facts (established by careful 
observation) that incubation commences with the laying of the first egg, and that 
the sitting bird never goes far from the nest. 
CALLIOPE HUMMINGBIRD 

While this species (Stellula calliope) wag present in all the suitable loeali- 
ties we visited, no evidence of its nesting was observed, in spite of most pains- 
taking work, until June 12, when three nests, all containing young, were located 
in a small belt of timber in the meadows of Burton Creek and not far distant 
from the shore of Lake Tahoe. As eight of the nine nests which ultimately came 
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under our observation were in this same belt, a bit of description thereof seems 
advisable. Beginning at the mouth of a small stream this belt, perhaps one hun- 
dred yards in width, extended along both sides of the stream for some three hun- 
dred yards, to where the latter made a sharp turn into an open portion of the 
meadows in which only willows grew. Not far distant the forest of the mountain 
slopes extended to the meadow to within a few rods of the above described timber 
belt, and in one of the nearest trees of this forest the ninth nest was discovered. 

Such close sitters were the birds that all the nests were discovered purely by 
sight. Two of them were looked for because of the birds’ actions toward other 
birds in the vicinity, the first nest found having given us an intimation of where 
to look for others. 

The favorite nesting site is very clearly shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, all the nests having been collected (in most cases after the young had left 
them) for photographic purposes. Whether in a tamarack (lodge-pole pine) or 
in an aspen, the only two kinds of trees in which nests were found, every nest dis- 
covered by us was upon an under limb near where it forked from a larger one 
above, the latter giving good protection, not only from the sun, snow and rain, 
but, as well, from the too inquisitive eyes of would-be marauders. In elevation 
from the ground the nests varied from fourteen to thirty feet, and in distance 
from the main tree trunk, from four to ten feet. 

It was noticed that when females were disturbed from their nests they 
showed much more apprehension for their eggs than, later on, for their young. 
Nevertheless, they were much concerned over the latter also and would resume 
brooding even when a person remained within a foot or so of the nest. In one 
instance, when a nest containing eggs was being collected, a rope was passed over 
a higher branch for the purpose of balancing the long, protecting limb, just be- 
low which the nest was placed, and to assist in lowering it to the ground. The 
bird remained upon the nest during the proceeding until it was actually being 
lowered. At one stage the hmb turned until the nest was at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees, but by fluttering her wings the bird succeeded in maintain- 
ing her position thereon. Evidently ornamentation of the nest begins with the 
laying of eggs, as a female was observed busily engaged in this occupation, al- 
though the eggs were perfectly fresh. 


WESTERN WOOD PEWEE 


Unusual opportunities were offered by this very abundant species (Myvo- 
chanes richardson richardsom) for the study of its nest-building activities, 
which, in several instances, were conducted under most favorable conditions fox 
the observer. One female, gathered its building material by pecking small bits of 
bark from the branches of a dead willow, which was but a few yards from the 
large yellow pine in which the nest was placed. At times small bits of this ma- 
terial could be distinguished in the bill of the busy bird, while at other times 
nothing was discerned, the presence of such only being evidenced by the opera- 
tions of the bird upon its return to the nest. Meantime the male perched in the 
near vicinity, or darted after its prey, sometimes perching in, or darting from, 
the very tree in which the nest was being constructed. 

Another pair built three nests in rapid succession, each of which was watched 
daily, often many times in a day. Number one was discovered on June 4 at a 
very early stage, a mere lump of material saddled upon a small dead limb of an 
aspen and about twelve feet from the ground. A heavy storm, on the night of 
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June 15, washed it from its moorings and it was found the following morning at 
the foot of the tree, waterlogged. No egg shells were in evidence and I am reas- 
onably sure that it contained no eggs, so at least fourteen days were consumed in 
its construction. Nothing daunted, the bird started nest number two on June 18, 
in another aspen only a few rods from the previous site, but this time twenty 
feet from the ground. The first egg was laid June 26, and another on each of 
the two days following. On the 29th the nest, with its three eggs, was collected. 
Only eight days were thus required for its construction. Again showing its per- 
severance this bird started number three on July 2, once more in an aspen, but 
much nearer site number one than was the last. This time it was fifteen feet 
from the ground. The first egg was laid on July 9, seven days having been re- 
quired for building the nest. 

Although frequently watched at short range, with and without field glasses, 
at no time was any building material visible in this bird’s bill, nor was she ever 
discovered in the act of gathering any. At no time was the male in evidence. 
Oceasionally others of this species would appear, only to be promptly driven off 
by the nest builder. Possibly a lone bird in sole possession of a beat on the 
lake front a few rods distant may have been its mate. 

Building operations seemed to consist solely in a constant pecking-weaving 
process, and the shaping of the nest was accomplished by the bird twisting its 
body while in the nest, and by arching its neck so that its throat was over the rim 
and against the side of the nest. The head was then moved back and forth along 
the rim much as one sharpens a razor on a strop. With a similar effect the tail 
was often thrown down and compressed against the outside of the nest, but no 
lateral motion could ever be discerned. 

While numerous other nests were found, none of them was so located as tc 
permit of such intimate study as the above, so in this connection I will only men- 
tion that the Douglas fir and red cedar, as well as the aspen and yellow pine 
already mentioned, were acceptable to this interesting little flycatcher for house- 
keeping purposes. 


San Francisco, California, February 24, 1921. 
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THE PROBABLE STATUS OF THE PACIFIC COAST SKUAS 


By A. C. BENT 


‘7 HILE working out the distribution of Catharacta skua Briinnich, I was 
somewhat puzzled to know what to do with the Pacific Coast records of 
this species, for it hardly seemed reasonable to suppose that the Great 

Skua of the northern Atlantic Ocean would wander so far away from its normal 
range. My suspicions were strengthened by a prophetic, and perhaps intuitive, 
statement by Ridgway (Birds of North and Middle America, part 8, 1919, p. 
678) that this species is ‘‘recorded from Aleutian Islands and from Monterey 
Bay, California, but probably erroneously, at least as far as correct identifica- 
tion is concerned, the Monterey specimens, at least, being more likely M. chi- 
lensis.’’ 

After corresponding with Mr. Harry 8. Swarth, in an endeavor to help him 
to establish the identification of the two Monterey specimens in the University 
of California collection, he finally decided to send me these two birds and very 
kindly did so. But when I saw them, I was more puzzled than ever, for they 
were entirely unlike any specimen of Catharacta I had ever seen. The chief 
characters of these two birds are small size and uniform dark colors, without any 
signs of mottling or streaking. They are smaller than any of the skuas except 
chilensis and maccormickt, the former of which is quite rufous in color and the 
latter very hght colored. In the Monterey birds the wings and tail are “‘sooty 
black’’; the head, neck and back are ‘‘hair brown”’ to ‘‘chaetura black’’; the 
under parts are uniform ‘‘hair brown’’; and the under tail-coverts are ‘“‘chaetura 
drab’’ (Ridgway’s Color Standards and Color Nomenclature, 1912). I thought, 
at first, that they represented an undescribed svecies and I am not sure now 
that they do not. JI determined to investigate the matter thoroughly and now 
propose to give the readers of THe Conpor the results of my investigations and 
let them come to their own conclusions. 

In the Museum of Comnvarative Zoology, at Cambridge, Massachusetts, | 
compared them with the small series there available of Catharacta skua Briin- 
nich, C. antarctica (Lesson) and C. chilensis (Bonanarte). The Monterey birds 
are entirely unlike any of these; but there is one bird in the Museum (Bangs eol- 
lection, no. 13927). taken in Sagami Sea, Japan, August 23, 1903, which closely 
resembles them. Mr. Bangs had called mv attention to this bird a long time ago 
and showed me some correspondence he had had with Dr. Richmond about it: 
but the bird was in such badly worn and faded plumage that it seemed hardly 
safe to base any conclusion on it. It probably belongs, however, to the same 
species as the Monterey birds. 

After reading Mathews’ (The Birds of Australia, p. 485) statement that 
immature specimens of Catharacta lonndergi Mathews are ‘‘uniform brownish 
black on the uvper surface: the lower uniform brownish gray’’, I thought that 
I had found the solution of the problem: for these colors seemed to match the 
birds in question exactly. So I apnealed to Dr. Richmond and he very kindly 
sent me the entire series of this species in the National Museum collection, three 
birds from Kerguelen Island, one bird from Tasmania and one bird from the 
Seychelles Islands. But I was thrown off the track again, when I examined 
these birds, for they all proved to be very much larger than the Monterey birds: 
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in fact, they are the largest of all the species of Catharacta. Moreover, these 
birds, which were perhaps all adults, were much more mottled, or streaked, 
with lighter colors than the Monterey birds. 

There still remained one species, Catharacta maccormicki Saunders, with 
which I had made no comparisons, and I noticed in reading Dr. E. A. Wilson's 
(National Antarctic Expedition, vol. 2, p. 75) account of this species, that his 
measurements agree very closely with those of the birds from Monterey. [e also 
says that the young birds of C. maccormicki are dark colored and that “‘even 
the oldest adults are dark when freshly molted.’’ As I could not locate any spe- 
cimens of maccormicki in this country, I wrote to Dr. Hartert and he very kindly 
sent me, from the British Museum, their only specimen of this species in imma- 
ture plumage, a very young but fully grown and fully fledged bird, with some 
of the natal down still clinging to the tips of the feathers. But this also proved 
to be entirely different from the Monterey birds in color; it was a uniform ‘‘nen- 
tral gray’’ or ‘‘light mouse gray’’ (Ridgway), both above and below; the top 
of the head and back were no darker than the under parts; the wings and tail 
were darker, but not so dark as the birds in question. 

This left me still more in the dark than ever, as I had compared the puzz- 
ling birds with every known species of Catharacta. Jt was not until I went to 
New York and studied the extensive series of skuas in the American Museum of 
Natural History, mainly in the Brewster-Sanford collection, that I began to get 
any light on the subject. In their magnificent series of thirty-eight specimens 
of Chilean Skua (Catharacta chilensis) I was surprised to find four which 
matched the Monterey birds almost exactly. In talking the matter over with 
Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy, who is familiar with both Catharacta chilensis 
and C. antarctica in life, he told me that he had noted these dark-colored birds 
and had at first thought of describing them as a distinct species, but that he had 
since come to the conclusion that they were the young of chilensis. In support 
of this theory he said that these dark-colored birds were quite common on the 
coasts of Chile and Peru and that they associated freely with the ordinary rufous 
birds of this species. Also, he had actually proven by studies in the field that 
the young of antarctica, the resident form of South Georgia, are uniformly dar‘- 
colored, having watched a young bird develop from the downy stage. I have 
already shown above that this is also true of lonnbergi and maccormicki. 

Up to this time I had ruled out chilensis on account of its color, which is 
decidedly rufous in all specimens I had seen, though agreeing in size with the 
Monterey birds. But after examining this series and after talking with Dr. Mur- 
phy, I was forced to the conclusion that the birds in question are probably refer- 
able to Catharacta chilensis (Bonaparte). I am not, however, quite prepared to 
accept Dr. Murphy’s theory that they are immature birds and am more inclined 
to think that they represent a dark phase of that species. 

In the Catalogue of Birds in the British Museum (vol. 25, p. 315), under 
Megalestris chilensis, I read that ‘‘in less mature birds the chestnut color is 
neither so pronounced nor so extensive, but is always a strong characteristic of 
the species.’’ Furthermore, both of the Monterey birds are in fresh plumage 
and have recently molted; one of them (Mus. Vert. Zool., no. 17758) had not 
quite completed its molt when it was collected on August 4, 1916, for the outer 
primary in each wing is old and worn. As the first molt of the primaries in 
birds of this group usually occurs when the bird is from 14 to 16 months old, it 
may safely be inferred that these birds are more than one year old, at least. and 
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perhaps much older. At this age juvenal characters should have, at least par- 
tially, disappeared. I am reluctant to adopt the color phase theory unless it can 
be proven; but it must be borne in mind that at least two other species of this 
family are known to have very distinct color phases. 

On the strength of all the above evidence, it seems fair to assume, for the 
present and until further evidence is produced, that all of the specimens of 
Catharacta taken north of the Equator in the Pacific Ocean are referable to 
C. chilensis (Bonaparte). These specimens, so far as known to the writer are: 
One in the American Museum of Natural History, New York (no. 46093), taken 
off Monterey many years ago, before 1853, by or for Nicholas Pike; one in the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology in Cambridge (Bangs coll. 13927), taken in 
Sagami Sea, Japan, August 23, 1903; one in the California Academy of Sciences, 
San Francisco (no. 10920) and two in the Museum of Veriebrate Zoology, Berixe- 
ley (nos. 17758, 17759), all three taken bv Rollo H. Beck, in Monterey Bay, on 
August 7, 1907, August 4 and September 21, 1910, respectively ; and three taiten 
by Stanton Warburton, Jr., off the coasts of Washington and Vancouver Island, 
on June 28 and 30, 1917. Mr. Joseph Mailliard has very kindly sent me a full 
and accurate description of the Academy bird, and I understand that Mr. War- 
burton’s birds were identified by Mr. Harry S. Swarth as of the same species 
as those in the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology. Apparently they are all of the 
same species. This materially extends the range of the Chilean Skua, Catharacta 
chilensis (Bonaparte), and adds this speciss to the North American list. 


Taunton, Massachusetts, March 18, 1921. 


NESTING OF THE STEPHENS FOX SPARROW 
By WRIGHT M. PIERCE 


WITH THREE PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 


HERE seem to be no published records of the nesting of the Stephens Fox 
Aa Sparrow (Passerella tliaca stephensi), nor a description of the eggs. While 
sets of eggs of this bird may have been collected by others, I, myself, had 

not enjoyed that experience, and I was anxious to find a nest. 

The past few seasons I, with different companions, have been making regu 
lar collecting trips to Big Bear Lake, San Bernardino Mountains, southern Cali- 
fornia, one of the principal homes of the Stephens Fox Sparrow; but search for 
sets had always been without results prior to 1919. We had spent much time 
scouring through the patches of mountain misery (Ceanothus) which grows 
quite thick, from two to four feet high, and is covered with numerous thorns; 
and also through the chinquapin, a scraggy, wiry bush which grows to about the 
same height and is very difficult to penetrate. While the birds themselves were 
quite abundant in favored localities, such as the brush-covered canyons and lit- 
tle flats on the hills about the lake, the nearest we came to finding a nest was an 
encounter with young just out and not yet able to fly. Naturally we arrived at 
the conclusion, wrongly as we later discovered, that the birds must nest only on 
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the grouna. We also surmised that probably they were close sitters or else left 
the nest long before the collector approached near, or that perhaps they nested 
much earlier in the spring than the time when we were able to go to their nesting 
erounds. { ee 

The spring of 1919, two fellew Club members, Gordon Nicholson, ot Up- 
land, and S. Rich, of Claremont, accompanied me to Big Bear on May 30, wish- 
ing, but I must say not very hopefully, that we would find the nest of the Ste- 
phens Fox Sparrow. Anyway we would almost certainly find such nests as the 
Wright Flycatcher and Green-tailed Towhee in our hunting, so that our wori 
would not be without some results. 

On the afternoon of May 31 we started to prospect carefully through a likely 
looking patch of mountain misery, oftentimes called buckthorn, near the lake 
shore; and to prospect means to examine every bush carefully. Stephens Fox 
Sparrows and Green-tailed Towhees were singing, Wright Flycatchers twitter- 
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Fig. 16. STEPHENS Fox SPARROW APPROACHING NEST; BIG BEAR LAKE, 
SAN BERNARDINO MOUNTAINS. 


ing, Calliope Hummingbirds darting here and there, with an occasional Ashy 
Kinglet and many Audubon Warblers busy in the pines above us. We had not 
gone far until we kicked out a rather young fox sparrow from the brush. and 
then another. The parents were near at hand and played the broken-wing trie 
to perfection in their attempts to coax us away, all the while uttering their me- 
tale ‘‘ehip’’. <A little farther on, while I was examining a nest of the Wright 
Flycatcher, Nicholson shouted, ‘‘I have a Stephens on a nest’’; so to him goes 
the credit of our first nest. This was three feet up in a eroteh of a buckthorn 
bush. One of the parents was sitting; in fact the bird sat so close that she (it 
may have been the male) did not flush until I was about a foot from her. The 
nest contained one fresh egg, which we left, hoping for a complete set. Luck 
was with us and the nest with three eggs was collected June 2. 


This nest was 
poorly hidden, being comparatively easy to see from the edge of the 


brush. Sinee 
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all the nests that we found are so similar, a general description covering them all 
will be given later on in this article. 

The eggs of this first set measure in millimeters as follows: 21.5x16.5, 21.6x 
16.5, and 21.x16.5. These eges are very nearly equal ended, with a pale glaucous 
blue ground color, and they are boldly marked. One is rather heavily spotted 
and blotched with cameo brown and vinaceous russet, the darker spots being 
chocolate color. There are distinct under tints of plumbago gray, making it one 
of the most beautiful eggs of this species that I have ever seen. The markings 
are about evenly distributed over the whole egg. The second egg is spotted and 
only slightly blotched or flecked with cameo brown and vinaceous russet. The 
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Fig. 17. STEPHENS Fox SPARROW ON NEST; BiG BEAR LAKE, SAN BERNARDINO MOUNTAINS. 


darker markings are chocolate as in the other egg. There are a very few under 
tints of plumbago gray. This egg is heavier marked on the large end. ‘The 
other egg is uniformly spotted with cameo brown and vinaceous russet; a few 
of the spots are chocolate. On this egg there are also fewer of the undertints of 
plumbago gray. These eggs are slightly glossy. Color terms here used are 
taken from Ridgway’s Color Standards by matching. 

The following day, June 1, while working my way up a little canyon, the 
sides of which were thickly covered with low buckthorn, about a mile from the 
lake shore, I found set number two. This nest was in a low buckthorn bush, only 
about six inches from the ground, and was discovered by seeing the bird sitting 
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on the nest. This bird also sat closely, not flushing until I nearly touched her. 
It then hopped off through the brush, uttering at times the usual Fox Sparrow 
chirp. This nest also held three eggs, with a trace of incubation. This set was 
sent to Mr. R. C. Harlow of State College, Pennsylvania, who sends ine the fol- 
lowing description: ‘‘In size they run .95x.69, .92x.66, .97x.69—measurements 
in inches. In color they are pale greenish white, the largest egg being almost a 
faint greenish blue, (chiefly) flecked, dotted and blotched with reddish brown 
and burnt umber, the markings tending to be heavier around the larger end, 
where they almost obscure the ground color. In one egg the markings at the 
larger end are practically solid.’’ 

A third nest, containing two infertile eggs and one young, was found June 
2 by S. Rich. This nest was one and one-half feet up in a buckthorn bush about 
one-half mile from the lake shore, and was similar in construction to the others. 
However, the eggs are quite different in that they are perceptibly smaller than 


Fig. 18. NESTS AND EGGS OF STEPHENS FOx SPARROW; IN THE COLLECTION OF WRIGHT 
M. PIERCE. 


the average. These eggs are now in the collection of Mr. K. L. Skinner, of Wey- 
bridge, England, who has very kindly sent me the following description of them: 
‘‘The two eggs are both very blunt with very little small end. One egg is thickiv 
marked, the other very hghtly by comparison. In the light one the ground color 
is very pale greenish and both eggs when held to the light exhibit a greenish 
tint. In the hight one the blotches are drawn together at the larger end, not in 
the form of a zone, but in an irregular cap at the extremity. I can only describe 
the markings as much like the commonest type of song sparrow but they are a 
little smaller and more distinct. Both eggs carry a good gloss. Light egg meas- 
ures 20.x16.5 mm., the other 20.25x17. mm.”’ 

The season of 1920 we went after sets of the Stephens Fox Sparrow again. 
Our first trip was in the San Gabriel Mountains, back of Mount Baldy in Swart- 
out Canyon. Here, although the birds were only fairly common, we had unusu- 
ally good luck, finding three nests on May 31. Two were on the ground under 
buckthorn, and another about one foot up, also in buckthorn. Two of the nests 
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contained three eggs each, and the other but two. Gordon Nicholson, Luther 
Little and I had equally good success in finding these sets. 

The first set of three measures in millimeters: 22.x17.5, 23.x17.5, and 23.x18. 
The eggs of this set are rather blunt and equal ended. The ground color is dull 
glaucous blue, one rather heavily clouded with chestnut, one less so, and the third 
one still less; each egg more heavily marked on the larger end. Each egg is only 
slightly glossy. The second set of three measures: 22.x17.5, 21.x17., 22.5x18. 
The ground color in these eggs is also dull glaucous blue. Two eggs are heavily 
clouded with russet all over, only shghtly more so on larger end; the other egg 
is evenly clouded but to a lesser degree. These eggs are also rather blunt and 
equal ended, with only a slight gloss. The two eggs of the third set are of the 
long type, being much more pointed on the little end than are any eggs of the 
other sets. Their ground color is pale duil glaucous blue, uniformly marked 
with fine spots and flecks of closely blended vinaceous russet and light purplish 
gray, so as to almost obscure the ground tint. They measure 22.5x15., 23.x15.5._ 
These eggs exhibit no gloss. The birds of each of these three nests sat very close, 
and the two nests that were on the ground were extremely difficult to locate. 

A week at Big Bear later in the season gave us one nest, also with three 
egos. This was the hardest nest to locate, I believe, that I ever went after, as it 
was on the ground under a tangle of buekthorn. Even after the bird flushed 
right under my feet, I did not find the nest until I had carefully hunted for 
about thirty minutes, although it was in 2 comparatively small patch of buck- 
thorn. These eggs were fresh and were found June 6. They smeasure: 23.5x18., 
23.0X17.5, and 21.5x17.5. In color they are pale dull glaucous blue, marbled all 
over with chestnut. The markings are almost clouded on the larger end of 
two of them, while the third is much less heavily marked. These eggs are also 
blunt and nearly equal ended, and have a very slight gloss. 

The only other nest that we found with eggs, and these on the point of 
hatching, was also at Big Bear. This nest was in plain view; in fact I saw tt 
when over thirty yards away. It was in an opening in the center of a broken 
bush of buckthorn on a side-hill. ‘This bird was very obliging and it was here 
that I obtained the photographs that illustrate this article. Possibly her inusual 
tameness was due to the heavy incubation of the eggs. 

The nests are all very similar, so that one description will do for all we 
found. In-size they average, outside depth, 4.5 inches; inside depth, 1.75; oui: 
side diameter, 6; inside, 3. Nests are composed of coarse sticks and pine needles, 
with some fine twigs and weed bark, lined with grass, weed bark, and, at times, 
mammal fur. The nests on the ground were usually less well made, with more 
pine needles and leaves, rather than coarse sticks. 

To sum up, it will be noted that the eggs we found, with the exception of 
one set, show only slight variation in size and shape. They are somewhat sim- 
ilar in markings. However, I have seen enough sets to say that a large series would 
undoubtedly show considerable variation in coloration, but I do not think that 
there would be much variation in general shape and ground color. The birds 
nest, so far as we have found, either on the ground or up in buckthorn bushes. 
1 believe they build more often on the ground, where the nests are very hard to 
locate, especially, if they are placed under a thick mat of tangled buckthorn. At 
times they seem to choose the most open sort of location. They just seem to be 
where they are! My experience indicates that the birds are very close sitters, 
and three seems to be the usual clutch of eggs. 
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I wish here to thank Mr. K. L. Skinner for his kindness in sending me a 
deseription of the set of eggs in his collection, Mr. R. C. Harlow, who has kindly 
helped me in the same way, and Mr, A. O. Treganza for the loan of specimens. 


Claremont, California, February 7, 1921. 


WEIGHTS AND PLUMAGE OF DUCKS IN THE RIO GRANDE VALLEY 


By ALDO LEOPOLD 


cies killed during the open season in the Rio Grande Valley between Socorro 

and Albuquerque, New Mexico. These weights, all plotted as colored 
points (one color representing each species) on codrdinates of time in weeks and 
weight in pounds, respectively, give an interesting one-page graphic record of 
seasonal weight changes, maximum and minimum weights, comparative weights 
of species, seasonal abundance of species, and comparative abundance of spe- 
cies. It is impracticable to publish the colored graph, but the following data ob- 
tained from the graph, and questions and conclusions suggested by it, may be of 
interest.’ 


S INCE 1917 I have recorded the weights of about 300 ducks of fifteen spe- 


TABLE OF WEIGHTS IN POUNDS 


Maximum Minimum 

Species No. Extreme General Extreme? General 
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The graph shows that Mallards attain their greatest weight in early Novem- 
ber and decline shghtly but steadily durimg December and January. Pintails 
stay about stationary, while Gadwalls and especially Widgeons inerease steadily 
throughout the season. I know of nothing in their respective food habits to ac- 
count for this. It suggests the possibility that weight may increase with maturity 
of plumage, more or less independently of food supply and food habits, it being 
a manifest fact, known to every hunter, that Mallards in this region attain nearly 
full maturity of plumage in November, while the other three do not show full 
feather until the middle of the winter. Spoonbills and Teals seem to decrease in 

1Some preliminary “Notes on the Weights and Plumage of Ducks in New Mexico” 
were published in the Condor, XXI, May, 1919, pp. 128-129. 

"These extreme minimum weights should be accepted with reservations because of 
the possibility of the figures containing crippled birds. No cripples were knowingly in- 


cluded, but occasionally even an active and apparently healthy bird has sustained wounds 
which may have affected its weight. 
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weight after November, but the number of late birds weighed is too small to be 
reliable. 

In my previous notes I ealled attention to the varying weights and plumages 
of Mallards brought down by successive storms, and ascribed the flights of light. 
immature birds, which often follow heavy mature birds, to late northerly hateh- 
ings and long travel. Subsequent observations show no evidence to controvert 
this as to Mallards. But I now suspect that various breeding grounds, regardless 
of latitude, produce ducks of widely varying weights and plumages.  Albu- 
querque Canvas-backs and Red-heads, for instance, weigh right around two 
pounds throughout the open season; and both species, though fat, nearly always 
show a very dull color and peculiarly frazzled plumage. Reliable hunters inform 
me, however, that the Canvas-backs of Lake Burford, in northern New Mexico, 
even on the opening day (October 16), are always big, heavy, bright-colored birds 
weighing up to four pounds. I doubt the four pounds, but everybody seems to 
agree that they are bigger and heavier in October than the ones shot at Albt- 
querque at any season. I have also heard sportsmen from the northern Rocky 
Mountain states talk about ‘“‘big and little cans’’. I conelude that Lake Burford 
and Albuquerque are on different migration routes and draw their Canvas-bacis 
from different breeding grounds producing differently developed birds. 

The theory that weights vary with breeding grounds is corroborated by the 
small range of weight exhibited by Black Mallards (species not yet agreed upon 
by taxonomists), most of which are probably raised here in the Southwest, as 
compared with the great range of weight exhibited by ordinary Mallards, which 
are probably drawn from many breeding grounds extending from here to the far 
north. The graph shows the average weights of the two species to be about the 
same, but the spread of the dots for the latter species is twice that of the first. 

The graph shows the maximum abundance of Pintails to be in. October and 
January, with very few in November and December. These January Pintails 
are return flights during the January thaws, and during 1920 at least these 
return birds were nearly all full plumaged males. Every year males preponder- 
ate in these return Pintails. The graph shows that Blue-wing Teal are all gone 
by November 1, but a few Green-wings winter. Spoonbills mostly leave by De- 
cember 15. Gadwalls show some tendency to be more abundant in October and 
January than in November. Mallards, of course, stay, but are least abundant in 
December. 

A preliminary table showing relative abundance of species, based on two 
years’ kill (1917 and 1918) has already been published’. The same method, ap- 
pled to four years kill, 1917-1920, gives the following corrected table: Mallard 
30 percent; Green-wing Teal, 15; Pintail, 12; Baldpate, 11; Spoonbill, 10; Mer- 
gansers, 5; Black Mallard (sp.?), 4; Blue-wing Teal, 4; Gadwall,3 ; Canvas-back. 
2; Redhead, Bluebill, Bufflehead, Ruddy and Golden-eye, 4. 

Albuquerque, New Mexico, March 4, 1921. 


eee Abundance of Ducks in the Rio Grande Valley, Condor, XXI, May, 1919. 
p. : 
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A BIRD CENSUS AT PRESCOTT, WALLA WALLA COUNTY, 
WASHINGTON 
By LEE RAYMOND DICE 
WITH ONE PHOTO 


HE following article is a report on a series of counts made of the birds on 

a small area. The birds on the selected area were counted five times each 

day for a period of ten days. Information was obtained about the varia- 

tion in the number of species and of individuals at the different times of day as 

well as about the average number of birds per unit area. The method of study 

was outlined by Dr. R. M. Strong, and the work was performed by the author 
during June, 1908. 

The area chosen is located in the Touchet Valley, two miles east of Prescott, 
Walla Walla County, Washington. The region is a high rolling prairie through 
which the valley runs in a general direction from east to west (see Dice, Univ. 
Calif. Publ. Zool., vol. 16, 1916, pp. 293-326). The valley at this place is about 
one-half mile in width, and the hills rise abruptly on either side. On account of 
the relatively scanty rainfall, trees, under natural conditions, are confined to the 
geround along the small river and along a little slough. Irrigation now is prac- 
ticed in the valley, and numerous orchards and groves of trees occur. The soil, 
both in the valley and on the hills, is rich and supports without irrigation an 
abundant growth of grasses or cereals. 

The census area is nearly square, being a little over 200 yards on a side. Its 
area is 9.1 acres. It extends north from the small river, including the stream and 
a strip of gravel bar. Just east of the area is a group of farm buildings, and one 
small barn was located near the middle of the area. About one-half of the area 
was an open field planted in potatoes and beardless barley ; a small strip near the 
river and along the west side of the area had been allowed to grow up thickly to 
trees, brush, and briers; most of the remainder was in orchard and garden. The 
conditions in general are typical of those found along the valley at the presen: 
time, and differ considerably from the natural state. 

The native trees and shrubs are willow, wild cherry, dogwood, cottonwood. 
alder, birch, thorn, and elderberry. Introduced trees and shrubs growing on 
the area are apple, pear, plum, peach, apricot, cherry (in fruit), locust, hazelnut, 
walnut, chestnut, and osage. The cottonwoods and locusts attain a height of 80 
to 100 feet. 

The method of taking the census was to pursue a definite course back and 
forth through the area, going slowly and covering it quite thoroughly, a strip at 
a time. The time occupied in taking each census was about one hour. The 
times of starting were: 4:30 a. mM., 7:30 a. M., 10:30 a. M., 2 Pp. M., and 5 Pp. M. 
A field glass was used and all birds possible were identified. No bird was in- 
cluded in the count unless its identification was certain, and as great accur- 
acy as possible was used in counting. Some birds move so rapidly from place 
to place that an absolutely accurate count is impossible; with these, all were 
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counted that were seen in the space. being covered at the time; and it is believed 
that those missed altogether would about balance those counted twice. 

At the beginning of each census period the temperature in the shade of the 
high trees was recorded, using a common thermometer, which might not have 
been entirely accurate, though it shows well the variation in temperature at the 
different periods. 

The accompanying table gives the results of the census. The total number 
of species observed was thirty-five. In the table they are arranged in the order 
in which they are given in a report already published on the birds of the region 
(Dice, Auk, vol. 35, 1918, pp. 40-51, 148-161). The average number of species 
seen on each trip was about fifteen, and the average number of individuals was 


Fig. 19. THE ToUCHET VALLEY TWO MILES EAST OF PRESCOTT, WAILA 
WALLA COUNTY, WASHINGTON. THE VIEW IS TOWARD THE NORTH- 
WEST, AND THE CENSUS AREA IS ON THE RIGHT OF THE RIVER, BEGIN- 
NING A SHORT DISTANCE BEYOND THE BARN. 


about sixty-nine. ‘Two species, the Chipping Sparrow and the Robin, were seen 
at every period of observation. Four species, the Ruffed Grouse, Say Phoebe, 
Western Tanager, and Cedar Waxwing, were each seen but once. The other 
species occupy intermediate positions. 

From the table it will be seen that there is a somewhat regular variation in 
the number of individuals and species seen at the different periods. The number 
seen is greatest in the middle of the morning and is slightly less in the early 
morning and in the evening. It is not believed that the number of birds on the 
area varied much at the different times of day or from day to day. <A few 
birds undoubtedly came to the area to feed; some Lewis Woodpeckers, at least, 
came from the nearby woods to feed on the ripe cherries. Other rarer birds in 
moving about the valley occasionally visit the area; for instance, the Ruffed 
Grouse, which ordinarily lives in the denser woods along the stream, was noted 
once during this census. These normal movements, with species present in few 
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numbers, undoubtedly cause variations in the number of individuals present on 
the area, and some species would only occasionally be represented. Lowever, 
the movements on and off the area would about balance each other, and the bird 
population on the area should remain about the same; for species such as the 
Robin, present in large numbers, even the number of individuals would probably 
remain nearly constant. 

The variation in the number ot birds seen at the different periods of obscr- 
vation during the day must be due to a different proportion of those present 
being seen. It will be readily admitted that the count never included all tlie 
birds present. Many birds are very inconspicuous unless moving, and many un- 
doubtedly escaped observation by keeping out of sight in the grass or brush. 
Birds in song are especially likely to be noted. The relative activity of the birds 
at different times of the day is probably the explanation of the variations in the 
count at the various periods. 

No attempt will be made to discuss the factors which might influence the 
activity of the birds at different times of the day. It may be pointed out, how- 
ever, that, contrary to the condition usually found during periods of migration, 
the greatest number, both of species and individuals, was seen not in the very 
early hours but a little later in the morning. The number of birds seen decreases 
ayvain as the heat of the day comes on, and it seems that the activity of the birds 
was influenced, at least to some extent, by the temperature. 

It is believed that the average total number of birds seen gives very closely 
the number of individuals ordinarily present in June on the area. Probably this 
average is just a little less than the number of birds actually present. Caleu- 
lated to acres, our figures give 7.552 individual birds per acre of ground. As 
the conditions along the Touchet Valley are very similar for at least ten miles 
in either direction, it is probable that about the same number of birds per acre 
will be found all along the stream in this region. The width in the valley cov- 
ered by conditions like those on the census area would probably be on the average 
about one-quarter mile. This would give for this season a bird population of 
about 1200 per running mile along the stream. The prairie away from the vicin- 
ity of the stream has a distinctly different avifauna, and supports a decidedly 
less number of individuals per acre. 

It will be noted that nearly half the individual birds seen on the census area 
were Robins. These birds were attracted to some extent by the ripe cherries on 
the area, but they are very abundant throughout the valley, being by far the 
most abundant bird along the river. A number of other species of birds, not 
found on the census area during the time of this study, occur in the valley and 
many of them have been seen on the area at other times. In the more heavily 
forested and more secluded parts of the valley the number of individuals of the 
more retiring species is undoubtedly greater than the number recorded in this 
census. It seems certain, then, that the average number of individuals per acre 
of the different species can be only approximately determined from the results 
of this census. Probably for the more common species, which were seen on nea rly 
every trip, the results are more dependable. It would seem probable, after allow- 
ing a large margin for error, that the total number of individuals per unit area 
in the valley as determined by this study, ean be considered quite dependable. 
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AVERAGES OF BIRDS SEEN ON CENSUS AREA 
PRESCOTT, WASHINGTON; JUNE 11-20, 1908 


4:30 7:30 10:30 2:00 5:00 Aver- Aver- 

a.m. a.m. a. mi: p. m. p.m. otal : age Z age 
times ne 

seen per per 

period acre 

Temperature. Fahr. 43.9 56.8 65.9 67.2 66.2 

SOG CAN Cree 01: ee O° Sake eee 0.1 2 0.04 0.004 
Gillie erent eens se ee Fs he 0.8 0.5 0.4 0.5 0.9 19 0.62 0.068 
]BXG)] O07) OU ELEY oa as eee ae 0.3 2 ail 1.4 10 29 1.00 0.110 
Canada Ruffed Grouse ...................--- O.0°* 2285 0 Ree ee eee 1 0.02 0.002 
Western Mourning Dove .................. 1.4 3.2 2.3 2.1 1.8 40 2.16 0.237 
SEO W SEMA WAS osc oocce ene Sosaccceneccorneendec alae 1183 1.6 el 1.2 46 1.38 0.152 
Batchelder Woodpecker .................... a 0.4 0.5 0.6 0.3 15 0.36 0.040 
Lewis Woodpecker ...............2....00-------- 3.9 6.0 6.8 5.6 4.8 48 5.42 0.596 
Red-shafted Flicker ............0.............-- 1:3 iad 2.0 1.4 10. 33 1.36 0.149 
Hastern Kinebird: 42.22 1.3 0.4 0.9 0.8 0.8, 232 0.84 0.092 
SayvieehOeber 2 iets | eee: RES 0.1 ae = te 1 0.02 0.002 
Western Wood Pewee ....................-- 0.5 0.4 0.2 a 0.5 16 0.32 0.035 
INVA DTC is See ee WE es eae ee 4.1 4.4 6.0 5.9 3.6 44 4.80 0.527 
Nevada Cowbird: =: 32 ee 0.4 0.1 Aa Te 0.1 5 0.12 0.013 
San Diego Red-wing .............-..........---- See 0.1 0.1 ah; ve 2 0.04 0.004 
Western Meadowlark. ........................ 0.2 0.1 0.2 0.3 0.1 8 0.18 0.020 
Bullocks Oriole; 28 2242 ee 0.3 6.4 0.4 0.4 0:2 0 0.34 0.037 
Brewer wblackbird) =.= odleal ane 0.1 0.1 aes 5 0.26 0.029 
Paley iGoldhineh: ni ee eee 1.1 0.3 0.5 0.2 0.1 19 0.44 0.048 
Western Chipping Sparrow ............ 4.6 4.9 5.2 4.9 329) 50 4.70 0.516 
Merrill Song Sparrow ...............---.... 3.9 4.0 2.7 3.0 2.0 49 3.18 0.349 
Slate-colored Fox Sparrow .............. 0.6 0.3 0.5 0.2 O:3_ 13 0.38 0.042 
Black-headed Grosbeak. .................... aes 1.9 3.5 1.0 1.5 46 1.92 0211 
azihio BUM bine. 28 see ee 1.9 2.4 1.5 1.6 ee Oe 1.74 ~ O219% 
Wiesterm Panager, <.2:.1k2 ee ee < ao ae 0.1 oe 1 0.02 0.002 
Cedar, Waxwil’. 0: i. b52- eee on 0.2 ae nese ee 1 0.04 0.004 
Western Warbling Vireo .................- 0.2 13} 0.6 0.7 0.5 22 0.66 0.073 
Eastern Yellow Warbler .................. 1.1 2.1 1.5 1.1 2a 1.40 0.153 
Maezillivray: Warbler ==... 0.4 0.6 0.4 0.4 es (5) 0.36 0.040 
one-tailed Chat. =.= eo sek 0.1 0.1 0.1 3 0.06 0.007 
Rvedstartsh 03. 22. .2.:. eee eee epee ee 0.6 0.5 0.9 0.7 0.4 17 0.62 0.068 
Catbind's 20a: eee 0.5 0.6 0.3 0.2 0.3 14 0.38 0.042 
Red-breasted Nuthatch ...................... aes ar ee 0.3 0.1 4 0.08 0.009 
Long-tailed Chickadee ...................-.- 0.6 4.3. 3.5 0. Sae0 2,6unese 2.36 0.259 
Western JRObDIN- (2 S22 s0s to ee 26.4. 930.9) 33.6) 230.3) | soleomenU 31.10 3.417 
Average: SpeCles 62.2.2... 8 5 4. ee 15.3 16.2 15.7 14.2 14.1 U5: “322 A 
Average individuals ............0............... 61.1 77.0 171-4) 205-83) 1023 68.72 7.552 


Universily of Michigan, Ann Arbor, November 4, 1920. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE WATER AND SHORE BIRDS 
OF NETARTS BAY, OREGON 


By STANLEY G. JEWETT 


WITH TWO PHOTOS BY O. J. MURIE 


HE species recorded in this list are additions to those noted in my paper 
on the birds of this region in THE Connor, vol. xvi, 1914, pp. 107-115. Dur- 
ing the past eight years I have had occasion to visit Netarts Bay at various 

seasons and now have notes covering practically every month of the year. A 
year’s continuous residence there would no doubt result in the addition of sev- 
eral species which are known to occur elsewhere on the coast of Oregon. 


Colymbus holboelli. Holboell Grebe. Occurs commonly during the winter both 
on the bay and in the ocean near-by. Specimens found dead on the beach December 
8, 1913, and March 6, 1916. 

Gavia pacifica. Pacific Loon. An adult female in high plumage was found dead 
on the beach August 14, 1914. The bird had an injured wing and the body was very 
much emaciated, indicating that it had starved to death. Other birds of this species were 
seen on the bay during March, 1916. 

Larus argentatus. Herring Gull. 
From September to March this species 
is not uncommon. Usually found in 
small flocks and does not mix wiih 
the more common Western and Glau- 
cous-winged gulls. 

Larus delawarensis. Ring-billed 
Gull. Occurs commonly in flocks with 
the Western and California gulis, dur- 
ing the fall migrations. 

Larus heermanni. Heermann 
Gull. First recorded july 2, 1914, on 
the ocean off Netarts, when several 
; were seen. On September 24, 1920, a 

Fig. 20. NorTHERN PHararorr. Netarrs, one bird of this species very obliging 

OREGON, May 18, 1913. ly lit on the sandy beach in front of a 

moving picture camera being operated 

by William L. Finley. It was probably pteracted by the swarm cf Western Gulls being 
fed while having their pictures taken. 

Larus philadelphia. Bonaparte Gull. A single example taken in front of the hotel 
at Netarts on May 2, 1916. Another was seen the same day. 

Xema sabini. Sabine Gull. On May 1, 1916, an adult female was taken on the 
beach just inside Netarts Bay. September 24, 1920, several were seen both on the ocean 
beach and flying over the bay. By the 26th they had become common, five or six being 
seen each day. This unusual migration consisted of both adults with the black head and 
immatures with mottled plumage, the latter predominating. A few of those seen appeared 
to be exhausted, sitting on the beach and allowing me to approach within a few feet be- 
fore they took wing. 

Puffinus griseus. Sooty Shearwater. Found commonly on the ocean offi Netarts 
during the early part of July, 1914. A dead one found on the beach on September 9, 1917. 

Puffinus tenuirostris. Slender-billed Shearwater. A specimen found dead and 
preserved by Mrs. Iva Neilson on May 11, 1916, is the only record I have for the locality. 

Oceanodroma furcata. Fork-tailed Petrel. Breeds commonly on the Three Arch 
Rocks National Bird Reservation, just off the entrance to Netarts Bay. While taking 
moving pictures on these rocks during July, 1914, we found fresh eggs and young in all 
stages on July 2 to 4. 

Oceanodroma kaedingi. Kaeding Petrel. This species outnumbers furcata ten to 
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one on the Three Arch Rocks. On July 2 to 4, 1914, we found fresh eggs, and young just 
hatched. They were entirely nocturnal, not a single bird being seen during the daylight 
hours. These and the Tufted Puffins nested in burrows in the soft earth on the north 
side of the outer rock. 

Phalacrocorax auritus albociliatus. Farailon Cormorant. Common, breeding ou 
Three Arch Rocks; occurs on the bay and ocean at all times of the year. On July 2 to 
4, 1914, all the eggs had hatched and some of the young were half grown. 

Pelecanus californicus. California Brown Pelican. This species usually arrives 
from the south about the middle of August, becoming common by September 1. The birds 
frequent the sandbars in the bay and are a great attraction to the tourists visiting the 
beach. On September 26, 1920, they were still common on the bay, but I have not seen 
them during my October visits. 

Mareca americana. Baldpate. This duck frequents the mud flats at the south 
end of the bay practically all winter. They are usually found in large flocks and con- 
siderable numbers are killed by local sportsmen each year. An exceptionaliy large 
flock was seen resting on a sandbar on March 4, 1916. 

Nettion carolinense. Green-winged Teal. A few of these ducks visit the bay dur- 


Fig. 21. WESTERN SANDPIPERS ON THE BEACH AT NETARTS, OREGON, SEPTEMBER, 1913. 


ing the winter, but most of them migrating through the country keep to the fresh water 
ponds and lakes inland. In a bag of ducks examined on November 9, 1915, killed near 
the south end of the bay, there were several of this species. 

Erismatura jamaicensis. Ruddy Duck. I have but two records of the occurrence 
of this species, specimens taken February 4, 1915, and March 4, 1916. Both were in the 
shallow water at the south end of the bay. ; 

Branta canadensis canadensis. Canada Goose. A common migrant from Septem- 
ber to March. Numbers are killed by hunters during the open hunting season. On July 
3, 1914, a lone goose of this species spent the day on the ocean in the calm water in the 
lee of Three Arch Rocks. 

Branta nigricans. Black Brant. Common on the bay from December to March, | 
when they congregate in large flocks before moving northward. Known locally as 
“China Geese” from their incessant calls while in flight. 

Rallus virginianus. Virginia Rail. Fairly common in the small salt grass area at 
the south end of the bay. Occasionally killed by hunters in pursuit of Wilson Snipe. An 
adult female was taken there on November 26, 1914. 
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Gallinago delicata. Wilson Snipe. Common migrant, occurring in numbers dur- 
ing both winter and spring. 

Macrorhamphus griseus scolopaceus. Long-billed Dowitcher. Seen but once, when 
three were noted and two taken on the beach near the Netarts Hotel, May 2, 1916. 


Portland, Oregon, January 20, 1921. 


NEW BIRD RECORDS FOR NORTH AMERICA 
WITH NOTES ON THE PRIBILOF ISLAND LIST’ 


By JOSEPH MAILLIARD and G. DALLAS HANNA 


URING the summer months of 1920 the junior author was able to do a small 
amount of bird collecting on his trip to the Pribilof Islands, Alaska. Some 
species of considerable interest were secured and are listed below. All spe- 

-elmens collected are in the museum of the California Academy of Sciences, and 
the senior author is responsible for their identification. 
SPECIES NOT HERETOFORE RECORDED FROM NORTH AMERICA 

Micropus pacificus. Japanese Swift. A female was obtained on St. George 
Island, Alaska, August 1, 1920. It was found flying over the tundra and along 
eelittis. 

Lanius mollis. Hversmann Shrike. A female alighted on the U. S.S. Saturii 
on September 23, 1920, and was captured. The vessel at the time was 260 miles 
west of Sitka, Alaska, and while the bird was not actually captured within the 
boundaries of North America it very likely had flown from there. The advisabil- 
ity of adding the species to the North American list upon this record may be 
questioned, but the matter is hereby brought to the attention of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. 

SPECIES NEW TO THE PRIBILOF ISLANDS 

Loxia leucoptera leucoptera. White-winged Crossbill. A female was taken 
on St. Paul Island, Alaska, August 9, 1920. It was found feeding on the unripe 
seeds of the wild parsnip near Half Way Point and is the first record for the 
Pribilofs. The individual was in such a state of plumage, unlike any other ex- 
ample in collections immediately available, that it was sent to the United States 
Biological Survey where it was identified by Dr. Harry C. Oberholser as above. 

NOTES ON FORMER PRIBILOF ISLAND RECORDS 

The following notes are to be used in connection with the complete list of 
Pribulof birds published by the junior author in Bureau of Fisheries Document 
872 (1919) and the additions thereto published in Tor Conpor (xxi, no. 5, 1920, 
pp. 173-175). <A total of 129 species was included in the 1919 list. Three more 
were added in THE Conpor list and a fourth was restored. These with the two 
given above make the total now known from the Pribilof Islands 135 species 
and subspecies. Specimens of all but six of these have been collected. The 
Islands are the type locality for five forms, and altogether 16 have been added 


1Contribution from the California Academy of Sciences. 
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to the North American list from collecting work done there. The number of 
breeders and regular migrants is only 45 species. The trebling of this by 
wanderers is a fair commentary upon the favorable situation of the Islands as a 
resting place. 

On account of discrepancies in two published reports which were based upon 
a collection made by Messrs. Greeley and Snodgrass in 1897, it seemed desirable 
to examine again the specimens of those species which they were first to secure. 
Through the courtesy of Prof. J. O. Snyder of Leland Stanford University this 
has been possible. The original collection went to that institution but it is found 
now to be sadly depleted. 

Arquatella maritima couesi. Aleutian Sandpiper. Mr. Alvin Seale, writ- 
ing upon the Greeley-Snodgrass collection (Proce. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila., 1898, p. 
139), lists five specimens of this species as having been taken on St. Paul Island, 
August 17 [1897]. Dr. Joseph Grinnell identified the same collection and pub- 
lished a paper thereon in 1901 (Condor, m1, no. 1, p. 19). He omits the Aleutian 
Sandpiper altogether from his list, but includes eight specimens of the Pribilof 
Sandpiper, whereas Seale had given but six of that species. The collection now 
contains but two birds of either species. One of these, no. 3498, a female taken 
July 25, was originally labelled ‘‘cowes’’ but has been changed by H. C. O[ber- 
holser]. to ‘‘ptilocnemis’’. The other, no. 3527, a female taken August 22, was 
originally labelled ‘‘ptilocnemis’’. Since Grinnell failed to find any specimens 
of cowesi in the collection and one of the birds so labelled proves not to be that 
species, it seems safe to assume that the record by Seale was based upon incor- 
rect identification. Fortunately it is not necessary to strike the species from 
the list, because it has been met with two or three times by the junior author of 
this article. One bird, not sexed, was taken on the beach at. the Village, St. 
George Island, Alaska, February 12, 1917; original number, 1004. It is not cer- 
tain that it was the first specimen taken by him. The early record books and 
specimens have gone to the National Museum and are not now readily accessible. 

Pisobia acuminata. Sharp-tailed Sandpiper. This species is recorded by 
Seale (op. cit., p. 1389) as having been taken on St. Paul Island, August 19 
[1897]. Grinnell (op. cit., p. 19) refers to it as the second specimen from the 
Pribilofs and as having been taken on August 17. He refers to Bishop’s record 
(N. A. Fauna, no. 19, 1901, p. 66) for St. George Island as the first and in this 
he has been followed. Although the specimen cannot at this date be found there 
seems to be no reason to doubt the correctness of the identification, and the first 
record should be attributed to Seale, not Bishop (Hanna, Bur. Fish. Doe. 872, 
JSD INE oy, LOO Ye 

Totanus melanoleucus. Greater Yellow-legs. Seale (op. cit., p. 139) re- 
cords a specimen of this species as having been taken on St. Paul Island, August 
23 [1897]. Grinnell (op. cit., p. 20) refers to the same specimen (no. 3543, Stan- 
ford University) as having been taken on August 17. The specimen bears two 
labels, each of which is dated August 29, 1897. 

Oenanthe oenanthe oenanthe. Wheatear. The specimen taken on St. Paul 
Island, August 29 [1897], was recorded by Seale and later by Grinnell. A see- 
ond specimen was taken by Hanna, September 1, 1917, on St. Paul Island and 
was mentioned briefly in the Auk (xxxvir, 1920, p. 249). 


OTHER PRIBILOF SPECIES OF GENERAL INTEREST 
A few rare visitors to the Pribilofs should be mentioned because of their 
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second appearance. Two Long-billed Dowitchers were taken on St. Paul Island, 
August 27, 1920, at Northeast Point. The first record appeared in the Condor 
pcxar- 1920, p. 173). - 

The second specimen of a Least Sandpiper, a male, was taken at Northeast 
Point, St. Paul Island, August 27, 1920. The first, taken by Osgood, was re- 
corded in the Auk (xxxim, 1916, p. 401). 

Two more specimens of the Baird Sandpiper were taken on St. Paul Island 
in 1920, at Northeast Point, August 12. Three were taken on the same island in 
1914 and recorded in the Auk (xxxiu, 1916, p. 401). 

It might be added here that the Arctic Tern, Sabine Gull, Pectorai Sandpi- 
per, and Sharp-tailed Sandpiper are more than accidental visitors. The latter 
two species in particular have been collected in considerable numbers the past 
few years. 


San Francisco, Califorma, March 1, 1921. 


FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Notes on the Hypothetical List of California Birds.—In “A Distributional List of 
the Birds of California” (Pacific Coast Avifauna, no. 11, 1915) three species have been 
placed in the hypothetical list by Dr. Joseph Grinnell on the ground of insufficient evi- 
dence, though the specimens are still in the British Museum and were recorded in the 
“Catalogue of Birds’. I have recently (November, 1920) had an opportunity to examine 
these birds, and the results are possibly worth recording. 

Philohela minor. Woodcock. One specimen from California recorded by Dr. R. B. 
Sharpe, “‘Catalogue of Birds,” xxiv, p. 681; this bears a Seebohm label, “E. Mus. Henry 
Seebohm’’, and on it is written “Scolopax minor, ¢@, California, (H. Whitely).” The 
number in the British Museum Register is written on the back, 96.1.1.97. Writing in 
1888, Seebohm in his “The Geographical Distribution of the Charadriidae,” says (p. 504) 
of the Woodcock: “Its range extends northwards to lat. 50°, and southwards into Texas, 
but its longitudinal range extends from the Atlantic only halfway across the continent.” 
Evidently Seebohm had no California record of the Woodcock when this was written, or 
if he had, he disregarded it. Henry Whitely was curator of the museum of the Royal 
Artillery Institution at Woolwich in 1865, where were deposited the natural history col- 
lections made by John Keast Lord, naturalist to the British North American Boundary 
Commission. These collections included a few birds collected by Lord in California. 
Henry Whitely was for some years a natural history agent, and received a great deal of 
material from abroad, but the locality “California” will have to be disregarded as far as 
his authority is concerned. 

Limosa haemastica. . Hudsonian Godwit. Three specimens from California re- 
corded by Dr. R. B. Sharpe, “Catalogue of Birds’, xxiv, pp. 391 and 756; all from the 
Seebohm collection. I found only two of these, both with only the Seebohm label. One is 
marked “9”, and is probably an adult in winter, the number in the British Museum 
Register is, 92.8.3.326; the other is marked “9?” and is an adult, and the label bears the 
British Museum registered number, 96.7.1.820; both have “California” written on the 
labels. The third, which I was unable to find, is, according to the “Catalogue of Birds’’ 
(p. 391), an adult male with the same data and origin. Seebohm in “The Geographical 
Distribution of the Charadriidae” says (p. 393) that the Hudsonian Godwit has occurred 
twice in Alaska but nowhere else on the Pacific coast of North America, so these records 
may also be disregarded. That Seebohm should have had a Woodcock and three Hud- 
sonian Godwits from California in his collection, without comment, and that Sharpe 
should have published the records, is sufficient reason for a detailed examination of the 
evidence. 

Pyrrhuloxia sinuata sinuata. Arizona Cardinal. One specimen from California 
recorded by Dr. R. B. Sharpe, “Catalogue of Birds’, xu, p. 159; this has a blank label 
with “California” and no registered number; the origin was unknown as none is given 
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in the catalogue, and the locality can be regarded as unreliable.—J. H. FLEMING, Toronto, 
Ontario, January 17, 1921. 


California Pigmy Owl from Cucamonga Canyon, Southern California.—I wish to 
record the capture by Gordon Nicholson of Ontario, California, of a male Pigmy Owl 
(Glaucidium gnoma californicum) on November 11, 1920, at an altitude of about 2800 feet 
in Cucamonga Canyon—a rugged steep-walled canyon about six miles north and east of 
Upland, San Bernardino County. The bird was sitting in a sycamore tree in the base 
of the canyon. The stomach was sent to Dr. H. C. Bryant at Berkeley, and he sends the 
following report as to its contents: Condition of stomach, full; contents, one katydid 
(Scudderia furcifera) and three grasshoppers (Melanoplus devastator).—WricuHt M. 
Pierce, Claremont, California, December 29, 1920. 


An Addition to the Oregon List of Birds.—On October 3, 1920, while walking along 
the banks of the Snake River near Ontario, Oregon, my attention was attracted by a 
single tern flying over the river. One of our party shot the bird, which proved to be a 
female Common Tern (Sterna hirundo). On October 4, a number were observed and an- 
other specimen collected. On my return to Portland I was surprised to learn that there 
was no printed record of the occurrence of this bird in the State. The first specimen 
secured is now in my possession and I take pleasure in adding this species to the State 
list—IrA N. GABRIELSON, Portland, Oregon. 


Early Spring Notes on Birds of Coronado Islands, Mexico. On March 5, 1921, 
Messrs. A. W. Anthony, Geo. H. Field and the writer landed on North Coronado Island 
and camped there until the 9th. On the 7th, we rowed over to Middle Island; but the 
swell broke so heavily on the rocky shore that we did not try to land. As this is several 
weeks earlier than any collector that I know of has landed on the islands, some notes 
on the birds we found may be of interest. The winter has been very dry on the islands 
and the growth of annual plants is very scanty this season. 

Rhinoceros Auklet. Cerorhinca monocerata. Mr. Anthony saw one. 

Cassin Auklet. Ptychoramphus aleuticus. Many nesting burrows had been cleaned 
out, and a little nest material had been taken into some burrows; but no birds were in 
the burrows we opened. No birds were seen at sea. 

Xantus Murrelet. Brachyramphus hypoleucus. Several seeh swimming and flying 
at sea. One shot. | 

Western Gull Larus occidentalis. Thousands were present on North Coronado Isl- 
and, but nesting had not begun. No other species of gull was seen, and scarcely any im- 
mature birds of this species, although immature birds were abundant on San Diego Bay 
at the time. 

Pacific Fulmar. Fulmarus glacialis glupischa. Mr. Anthony saw one. 

Black-vented Shearwater. Puffinus opisthomelas. Several large flocks were feed- 
ing on schools of sardines between San Diego and the islands. A few stragglers were 
flying near the islands. 

Farallon Cormorant. Phalacrocorax auritus albociliatus. Nests were scattered 
through the pelican colonies, sets mostly incomplete. A partly incubated set of four was 
taken. 

Brandt Cormorant. Phalacrocorax penicillatus. Two small colonies were nesting 
on nearly perpendicular cliffs at the north end of the island. Looking from above I saw 
one set of five eggs; others were smaller, probably incomplete. 

Baird Cormorant. Phalacrocorax pelagicus resplendens. Mr. Anthony saw one 
cormorant with distinct white flank patches. 

California Brown Pelican. Pelecanus californicus. The pelican colonies have 
been enlarged until they now cover nearly all of the east side of North Island. Many 
hundreds of nests were already occupied, but most of the sets were incomplete. I took 
one set of four eggs. 

Black Oystercatcher. Haematopus bachmani. Two shot, another seen. 

Sparrow Hawk. Falco sparverius. One seen, 

Bald Eagle. Haliaeetus leucocephalus. An immature Bald Eagle passed over North 
Coronado Island, pursued by hundreds of Western Gulls making a tremendous racket; 
but they took care not to come too close to the Eagle. st 
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Duck Hawk. Falco peregrinus anatum. One seen. 

Say Phoebe. Sayornis sayus. One seen. 

Intermediate Sparrow. Zonotrichia leucophrys gambeli. A number, apparently 
winter residents, were seen. One shot. 

San Clemente Song Sparrow. Melospiza melodia clementae. Several seen, two 
shot. Not very near breeding. 

Rock Wren. Salpinctes obsoletus. Two seen.—FRANK STEPHENS, Museum of Nat- 
ural History, San Diego, California, March 15, 1921. 


Does the Wren-tit Sing a Scale?—I have so often met with differences of opinion 
regarding the notes of the Wren-tit (Chamaea fasciata), and these differences of opinion 
spring from the minds of such excellent bird students, that I am led to offer a word 
regarding my own impressions of the bird’s vocalization. I had thought Dr. J. Grin- 
nell’s paper (Conpor, xv, 1913, pp. 178-181) a pronouncement, almost, of the last word 
upon the subject; and as I review his excellent article, there appears but little for me to 
add. In his analysis of notes, under caption A, no. 1, he describes what is perhaps the 
most commonly recognized performance of this bird in these words: ‘‘Loud series of 
staccato notes all on the same pitch but with decreasing intervals, the last of the series 
run together to form a trill: pit-pit-pit-pit-pit-tr-r-r-r-r. Several counts gave from three 
to five of the first, distinctly-uttered notes.” With this description of note no. 1, my 
impression agrees almost absolutely. Only very rarely have I heard the slightest degree 
of flatting from the original pitch as the interval of time diminishes. Yet again and 
again, during work with many academic generations of students, have I had the question 
asked, ‘““What is the bird in the hills that sings down the scale?” I have long since ceased 
to suggest the Canyon Wren, but attempt instead the call of the Wren-tit (keeping at 
least on the pitch), and they at once recognize the bird. Just what is the psychology of 
interpreting this note as a descending scale, it is hard to state, except it be suggestion 
of falling bodies by the accelerated tempo. Certainly the average listener would not 
consider that flatting by less than a quarter of a tone could properly be considered as a 
descending scale. 

The only marked decline in pitch that I have recognized for the Wren-tit is de- 
scribed in Grinnell’s note no. 3 which he syllabifies as keer-keer-keer-keer, with slightly 
falling pitch. Here the decline in pitch does not exceed one and a half or two tones 
during the repetition of five to ten notes. Certainly such would constitute a pretty 
tinely chromatic scale. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned for adding a suggestion or two in regard to Grinnell’s 
syllabification of note no. 1. The simple pit-pit-pit-, etc., can be fairly well imitated by 
the human whistle, but the bird sometimes complicates the performance by a grace note 
that renders the syllabification more properly plit-plit-plit, or even tupit-tupit-tupit. I 
have never yet met the mere human who could reproduce this variant to any degree 
accurately. Then, again, this note is capable of a remarkable degree of ventriloquism 
and this fact is made use of by the bird, whether with intent to deceive or not, I can 
not say; but certainly it produces a deceptive effect. 

I appreciate the fact that these remarks do not constitute any decided addition to 
our sum of knowledge; but it is hoped that they may serve as a corroboration of the 
previous observations referred to, on this unique bird.—LoyrE MI.LirrR, Southern Branch, 
University of California, Los Angeles, February 17, 1921. 


Southern California Screech Owl in Western Orange County.—Although I had met 
with this owl in the live oak association of the Puente Hills, ten miles to the northeast, 
and in the Orange County Park, twenty miles to the east, it was not until 1913 that 1 
observed it in the vicinity of Buena Park. Thirty years ago this vicinity was a treeless 
plain, but now some of the eucalyptus trees are quite large, especially those on our prop- 
erty. Screech Owls (Otus asio quercinus) first appeared in December, 1913, and have 
since been seen, and more often heard, during every month of the year. I have suspected 
them of nesting for several years, but as the only large trees are eucalyptus, which 
afford poor shelter for this purpose, I was rather doubtful until June 13, 1920, when my 
wife and I found two adults feeding three full-fledged young in some trees near our house. 
They appeared at dusk on the lower branches of the trees, and the old birds hunted by 
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flying to the ground and returning to feed the young. We were unable to find out what 
their prey was. This performance was repeated for several evenings; then they were 
not seen again, although their soft call-notes were heard frequently throughout the sulu- 
mer. These owls are a welcome addition to our fauna and I hope they will continue to 
favor us with their presence.—Joun McB. Rozvertson, Buena Park, California, February 
16, 1921. 


American Crossbill Eating Elm Aphis.—Opportunity for close observation on the 
feeding habits of the American Crossbill (Loxvia curvirostra minor) were afforded the 
writer on the University of Washington campus at Seattle on June 17, 1920. In the mid- 
morning I heard the chup, chup, chup of some Crossbills, and shortly a dozen or more of 
the birds alighted on the lower branches of some cork elms, within ten feet or less of 
the ground. The birds were not disturbed by my close approach and it was possible to 
get within three to five feet of them. Red plumaged males, other individuals oi greenish 
yellow coloration, and one or two with streaking indicative of juveniles were noted in 
the flock which was scattered through half a dozen adjacent trees, 

The birds seemed to prefer to feed while hanging inverted; in a majority of cases 
this was the position taken even when suitable forage could have been obtained from an 
upright posture. When climbing from one branch to another a few of the Crossbills 
were seen to use their bills, after the manner of parrots, but only in making a slight 
change of position while a bird was hanging upside down, or when regaining an upright 
position. 

No buds were to be seen on the trees and for a short time I was puzzled to know 
what the birds were feeding upon. They were attacking certain of the leaves which 
were curled up on one edge, cutting these rolls open and getting something from within. 
Gathering a few similar leaves from a tree and picking up some that had failen after 
being cut open by the birds, it became evident that a woolly aphis, which had caused 
the curling of the leaf margin was the item of food being sought by the Crossbills. The 
attack of this insect causes the blade of the leaf to curl over, forming a cylindrical roll 
within which the aphids can feed and multiply unmolested by most of their enemies. 

Further watching of the Crossbills showed that the birds had learned the haunt 
of these particular aphids and also a method for obtaining them. The roll-like cases 
were cut open lengthwise, but in rather irregular fashion, as well as could be expected 
of a species with such an unhandy pair of ‘‘scissors’; then the tongue would be inserted 
and the aphids withdrawn. The process was not as efficient as it would have been with 
a typical insect-eating species possessed of a slender bill, and many of the insects adhered 
to the outside of the birds’ mandibles. From time to time a bird would cease feeding 
and wipe the adhering bugs and “juice” from its bill. 

That this method is not an entirely novel one with the birds observed by me is 
indicated by the fact that Visher (Awk, xxvi, 1909, p. 150) records briefly similar behavior 
of Crossbills in taking aphid galls on petioles of cottonwood in South Dakota. Still 
other observers have reported the taking of insect food by Crossbills, ‘‘Worms” [prob- 
ably borers] have been eaten in South Carolina (Wayne, Awk, v, 1888, p. 208), and hairy 
caterpillars, the larvae of Clisiocampa disstria at Brandon, Vermont (M. M. Miller, Awk, 
Xvi, 1899, p. 362), while in California lepidopterous pupae have been found in the crop 
of Lovia curvirostra bendirei near Lake Tahoe (L. H. Miller, Connor, xxi, 1920, p. 78.—- 
Tracy I. Storer, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, March 15, 1921. 


Further Notes on the Harlequin Duck’s Food Habits.—The following may be of 
interest, with reference to Dr. Bryant’s note, “The Harlequin Duck in the Yosemite Val- 
ley” (CoNnporR, xx1II, p. 35), in which he says, that “apparently the Harlequin does not 
procure all of its food by diving . . .”. On May 14, 1914, I was making my way up 
St. Leon Creek, British Columbia, when I saw a pair of Harlequin Ducks (Histrionicus 
histrionicus) sitting out on a sand-bar, busily engaged in preening. A thick under- 
growth enabled me to get very close to them. I had been watching them for several 
minutes, when another male flew down the creek and settled close to the pair. The first 
male resented this intrusion, and drove the new arrival into the water, and he was at 
once carried away by the swift water and lost to sight. The pair soon followed him into 
the creek, and I fully expected to lose sight of them, too; but they immediately com- 
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menced diving and I was surprised to see the headway they made against the current, 
which was very swift at this point. Coming to the surface, they were swept down stream 
and dived again to recover lost ground. I soon saw that the feet were not used to swim 
with, but that the birds shoved themselves along with them over the stony bottom, in 
very much the same way that the Dipper moves forward while under the water in swift 
current. 

Apparently becoming tired by these exertions, the ducks ceased diving and were 
soon swept out of sight. Later in the day I saw a pair at the mouth of the creek where 
it empties into the Arrow Lake; both were diving in the deep water, and the birds were 
immersed for a far longer period here, than they were in the swift water. Soon the pair 
moved along the shore into a small bay, the beach of which is almost entirely made up of 
large granite boulders, at this time partly covered by high water. I kept the pair under 
observation with binoculars for about an hour, and during this time, though they fed 
continuously, I never once saw either bird completely submerged. Occasionally one 
would plunge its head beneath a shelving rock, sending out a spout of water with its 
feet; but more ofien they searched between the boulders at the water’s edge, finding, 
apparently, the drowned anis and other insects that a north breeze was bringing ashore 
in great abundance from the surface of the lake.—WALTER B. JOHNSTONE, Edgewood, Ar- 
row Lake, British Columbia, March 4, 1921. 


Duck Hawk Wintering in Ontario, California.——During the first part of January, 
1920, in the vicinity of Upland, California, a pair of falcons were seen flying high over- 
head, uttering their piercing cries. The birds were again seen, sitting in a.large blue 
gum tree located at the corner of an orange grove about one-haif mile from where they 
were first seen and perhaps two miles from the main business district of Ontario. These 
birds were far too wary to be collected. The birds stayed in this general locality until 
about the middle of February and were not seen again after that until about December 
1 of the same year when they were located in the same large blue gum. On December 
19, one of the birds was snot and proved to be an imature female Duck Hawk (Falco 
peregrinus anatum). On December 31 the other was collected. This bird was a male, 
adult. The stomach of the first bird collected was empty, and we are indebted to Dr. H. 
C. Bryant for a report on the stomach of the bird collected December 31. It contained 
largely feathers, while the gullet held the feet, a few bones and feathers of the Western 
Mourning Dove (Zenaidura macroura marginella), and pieces of flesh, apparently from 
the same bird.—Gorpoxn NICHOLSON and Wricgut M. Pirrce, Claremont, California, March 
4, 1921. 


The White-eared Hummingbird in the Catalina Mountains, Arizona.—I want to 
report the White-eared Hummingbird (Basilinna leucotis) as occurring in the Santa 
Catalina Mountains, Arizona. In 1915, a female came close to my camp by the canyon 
stream several successive mornings. So far as I know this bird has never been reported 
nearly as far from the International line. Both the Huachuca and Chiricahua mountains 
touch the Mexican line. I am particularly interested in the bird because I discovered it 
in the Huachucas, and Dr. Fisher in the Chiricahuas, in the same month. Both speci- 
mens taken were females. 

That makes ten species of hummingbirds for the Catalina Mountains, namely, Ri- 
voli, Blue-throated, White-eared, Broad-tailed, Black-chinned, Broad-billed, Costa, Allen, 
Rufous and Calliope——RicHarp D. Lusk, Winkleman, Arizona, February 22, 1921. 


On the Flocking of Blackbirds——In the November, 1920, issue of THE Connor I 
read a note relative to different species of blackbirds flocking together. While living in 
southern Nevada (Spring Valley, Lincoln County) a number of years ago, I saw three 
kinds of blackbirds in the same flock many times. One year (1904) the Yellow-headed - 
Blackbirds made their appearance and far outnumbered the Brewer and Red-winged. In 
later years there were a few Yellow-heads, but not nearly so many as in 1904. Some 
years they did not appear at all. I have not been in that region since 1909, but have 
often wondered just what was the significance of the irregular appearance of the Yellow- 
heads.—MArGuERITE Rice, San Gabriel, California, February 206, 1921. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The annual roster of the Cooper Ornitho- 
logical Club which occupies the next eight 
pages shows a total of 754 living members. 
This is just 99 more than one year ago, or 
an increase of 15 per cent. Hither of two 
things might be inferred—that interest in 
bird study is rapidly spreading or that ener- 
getic efforts have been made to seek out 
all those in whom an interest had already 
come to exist but who had not previously 
affiliated themselves with the Club. With 
no doubt whatsoever both things are true. 
The first is a natural accompaniment of an 
expanding population, especially where there 
is a tendency towards growth in general 
culture. The second factor is the personal 
one involving the activity of certain individ- 
ual members who wish earnestly to see the 
Club’s sphere of usefulness continually en- 
larged. In the latter connection it happens 
that unstinted service has been rendered by 
our business managers, Messrs. W. Lee 
Chambers and J. Eugene Law. Incidentally, 
the last named put through the compilation 
of the current year’s roster. And to him 
should be reported such changes or cor- 
rections as prove to be needed, to the end 
that these may be incorporated in our next 
vear’s roster. 


Mr. Robert Ridgway has been accorded 
the Daniel Giraud Elliot gold medal by the 
National Academy of Sciences in recognition 
of his studies of birds, and especially as 
commemorating the appearance of Part VIII 
of his Birds of North and Middle America. 
Mr. Ridgway may properly be considered 
the most distinguished American ornitholo- 
gist now living. 


“The Murrelet’” is the title of the “Offi- 
cial Bulletin of the Pacific Northwest Bird 
and Mammal Club” whose headquarters are 
at the State Museum, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. Mr. F. S. Hall is president 
of this active organization and is also edi- 
tor of “The Murrelet”. The bulletin is in 
mimeograph style and hence, we assume, 
has no bibliographical standing. Neverthe- 
less, the issue for May, 1921 (vol. II, no. 2), 
for example, contains some contributions of 
real value, such indeed as should justify 
their publication in permanent form. Among 
articles of particular merit in the issue 
designated are: Breeding Dates for Wash- 
ington Birds, by J. Hooper Bowles; Shore 
Birds at Westport, Washington, by D. HE. 
Brown; and British Columbia Bird Notes, 
1920-21, by J. A. Munro. 


Mr. Alfred M. Bailey, who has served the 
past two years as chief fur warden for Alas- 
ka under the United States Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, has now severed his connec- 
tion with the Bureau to accept a position on 
the staff of the Colorado Museum of Natural 


History. Under commission of Director J. 
D. Figgins of that institution, Mr. Bailey is 
leaving for a year’s field work in north- 
western Alaska. While the first objective 
will be the collection of materials for exhi- 
Lition purposes, special effort will be made 
also to gather a series of the geese of the re- 
gion, so that the status of the canadensis 
group in which Mr. Figgins is particularily 
interested may be worked out on a more 
conclusive basis than has heretofore been 
possible. 


Mr. Harry S. Swarth, with Mr. William 
Duncan Strong as assistant, has left for five 
months of field work in the Skeena River 
district of British Columbia. The plan of 
this work is in continuation of the program 
of the California Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology to study into the faunal relations 
of the northwest coast region of North Am- 
erica. Mr. Swarth’s report upon his survey 
of the Stikine River district made two years 
ago is now in press as a contribution from 
the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Univer- 
sity of California. 


MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


FEBRUARY.—The Northern Division of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club met at the Mu- 
seum of Vertebrate Zoology February 24 at 
8 Pp. M. Members present: Mesdames. Allen, 
Ayer, Burk, Flinn, Grinnell, Law, McLellan, 
Neugass, Rush, Schlesinger, and Thomson; 
Messrs. Bell, Bryant, Carriger, Evermann, 
Grinnell, Lastreto, Law, Mailliard, McKib- 
ben, McLean, Strong, Storer, Swarth, Wheel- 
er, and Wright; visitors, Mesdames Drum- 
mond, Evermann, McLean, Thomson, and 
Wheeler; Messrs. Coolidge, Litsey, Miller, 
and Schlesinger. 

After the reading of the minutes of North- 
ern and Southern Divisions the five names 
proposed at the January meeting were pass- 
ed upon favorably. New names proposed 
were Mrs. Ella B. Drummond, 2739 Bancroft 
Way, Berkeley, by Miss Margaret Wythe; 
Mr. Kenneth Racey, 38262 First Ave. W., 
Vancouver, B. C., Mr. Lionel E. Taylor, Kel- 
owna, B. C., and Mr. J. W. Winson, Hunting- 
don, B. C., by Mr. J. A. Munro. 

On motion of Mr. Storer, duly seconded, it 
was voted to join with the Mammalogists in 
a field trip to Golden Gate Park on March 
20, the trip to take the place of the regular 
March meeting. On motion of Mr. Law, 
seconded by Mr. Mailliard, the revised con- 
stitution was adopted by unanimous vote. 
Mr. Dane Coolidge then entertained the Club 
by narrating his experiences while captur- 
ing live birds for zoological parks. Ad- 
journed.—AmeE tia S. ALLEN, Secretary. _ 
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Los Angeles. 1911. 

Austin, Lloyd, University Farm, Davis. 1920. 


Ayer, Ethel C., 1301 Jackson St., Oakland. 
20. 


San 


345 S. Serrano Ave., 


19 

Bade, Wm. F., 2616 College Ave., Berkeley. 
1908. 

Badger, M. C., Santa Paula. 1915. 

Bailey, Alfred M., Juneau, Alaska. 1917. 


Bailey, Bernard, R.D. 1, Elk River, Minn. 1911. 

Bailey, H. H., R.D. 1, Miami, Fla. 1903. 

Bailey, Vernon, 1834 Kalorama Road, Wasii- 
ington, D. C. 1904. 

Baird, Mrs. Dudley, 2434 Prospect St., Berke- 


ley. 1920. 

*Baldwin, S. P., 2930 Prospect Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 1920 (1920). ; 

§Bales, Dr. B. R., 149 W. Main St., Circle- 
ville, Ohio. 1906. 

Ballard, Maria V., 3399 Washington St., San 
Francisco. 1919. 

Bamford, Mrs. G. L., 1428 Castro St., Oak- 
land. 1918. 

Bancroft, Griffing, Cuyamaca Club, San Di- 
ego. 20 


§Bangs, Outram, Museum Comp. Zool., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1906. 

Barker, Fred, Parkers Prairie, Minn. 1914. 

Barnes, Claude T., 359 10th Ave., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 1915. 

*Barnes, R. Magoon, Lacon, Ill. 1908. 


Barrows, Prof. Walter B., Box 1047, Hast 
Lansing, Mich. 1909. 

Bassett, F. N., 1338 8th St., Alameda. 1919. 

Batchelder, Chas. F., 7 Kirkland St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1910. 

*§$Beck, Rollo H., R.D. 21, San Jose. 1894 
(1919). 

Beers, Miss Catherine V., Univ. Southern 
Calif., Los Angeles. 1921. 

Bell, B. C., 235 8th St.. San Francisco. 1919. 


Benjamine, Elbert, 109 Coral St., Los Ange- 
les. 1920. 

Bennet, Eleanor V. V., 2904 Piedmont Ave., 
Berkeley. 1920. 

Bennett, R. H., 246 Southern Pacific Bldg., 
San Francisco. 1909. 


eee A. C., 140 High St., Taunton, Mass. 

Benton, Thos. H., Jr., 3200 Liberty Ave., Ala- 
meda. 1916. 

Bergtold, Dr. W. H., 1159 Race St., Denver, 
Colo. 1917. 


Bicknell, Mrs. F. T., 319 S. Normandie Ave., 
Los Angeles. 1918. 

Bigelow, Homer L., 37 Old Orchard Road, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 1910. 

*Bishop, Dr. Louis B., 5956 Hollywood Blvd., 


Hollywood. 1904 (1920). 
Blake, Mrs. Edwin T., 2233 Piedmont Ave., 
Berkeley. 1917. 


Blayney, Nita A., 920 O St., Fresno. 

Bliss, John D., Pozo, 
1916. 

Boeing, W. E., The Highlands, R.D. 2, Seattle, 
Wash. 1914. 


1911. 
San Luis Obispo Co. 
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Bolander, L. Ph., Jr., 1947 HE. 28th St., Oak- 


land. 1907. 
Bolt, B. F., 1421 Prospect Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo. 1916. 


Borell, Adrey E., 227 Calaveras Ave., Fresno. 
1918. 
Bowdish, B. S., Demarest, N. J. 1910. 
The Woodstock, 


Bowles, J. H., Tacoma, 


Wash. 1908. 

Boyle, Ashby D., 380 E St., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 1915. 

Boyle, Miss Una, 132 Laurel Place, San Ra- 
fael. 1921. 


Boynton, Charles T., 1005 S. Sheridan Road, 
Highland Park, Ill. 1919. 
*§$Bradbury, W. C., 1440 Race St., 


Colo. 19138 (1914). 
Braislin, Dr. William C., 425 Clinton Ave., 
1921. 


Denver, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 1910. 
Bramkamp, Richard, Banning. 


Brandt, H. W., 2025 HE. 88th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 1914. 
Bridges, Mrs. Harriette W., 2628 Benvenue 


Ave., Berkeley. 1918. 

*Brooks, Major Allan, Okanagan Landing, B. 
C., Canada. 1906 (1920). 

Brooks, L., Box 539, New Bedford, Mass. 1913. 

Brouse, W. A., 3623 5th Ave., Los Angeles. 
1916. 

Brown, Arthur G., 359 Monadnock Bldg., San 
Francisco. 20. 

Brown, D. E., 87 Lenora St., Seattle, Wash. 


Los Angeles. 1915 (1919). 

Brown, G. Franklin, Needham, Mass. 1918. 

Brown, Mrs. Herbert, 434 E. 2d St., Tucson, 
Ariz. 1914. 

Brownlee, Mrs. W. L., 912 S. Carondelet St., 
Los Angeles. 1919. 

Brune, Leo, Grand Dalles, Wash. 1919. 

§Bryant, Dr. Harold C., Museum Vert. Zool., 
Berkeley. 1910. 

Bull, Daniel Bernard, R.D. A, Box 158, San 
Jose. 1919. ; 
Eull, Mrs. D. Bernard, R.D. A, Box 158, San 

Jose. 1921. 


Burk, Genevieve S., 1601 Oxford St., Berke- 


ley. 1920. 
Burleigh, Thos. D., Univ. Ga., Athens, Ga. 
1918. 


Burnell, Miss Elizabeth, 419 S. Olive St., Los 
Angeles. 1921. 

Burnett, W. L., State Agr. Coll., Fort Collins, 
Colo. 1910. 

Burnham, Dr. Clark, Bushnell Place, Berke- 


ley. 1907. 

urna, John, Timken Bldg., San Diego. 
1920. 

Rurns, Frank L., Berwyn Pa. 1909. 

Burtch, Verdi, Branchport, N. Y. 1910. 

Buturlin, Sergius A., Wesenberg, Esthonia, 
Russia. 1909. 

Calder, James A., Buena Park. 1917. 

Camp, Chas. L., Amer. Museum Nat. Hist., 


New York, N. Y. 1909. ] 
Cantwell, George G., Puyallup, Wash. 1915. 
Carpenter, George I., 129 Dean St., Brooklyn, 

N: Y. 1920. 


ae Ta N. K., 3775 Kite St., San Diego. 

1901. 

Carriger, H. W., 5185 Trask St., Oakland. 
1895. 

Case, Rev. Bert F., East Granby, Conn. 1918. 

Case, C. M., 306 Blue Hills Ave., Hartford, 
Conn. 1911. 

§Chamberlain, C. W., 36 Lincoln St., Boston, 
Mass. 1912. 

*Chambers, W. Lee, Eagle Rock. 1897 (1919). 

Chapman, Frank M., Amer. Museum Nat. 
Hist., New York, N. Y. 1903. 


Cheesman, M. R., R.D. 1, Rivera. 1919. 


Cheney, Miss Mary, South Manchester, Conn. 


1919. 
cs, John Lewis, 1904 (1914). 
Clark, Josiah H., 238 Broadway, Patterson, N. 
Clark, Walter, 424 S. Broadway, Santa Ana. 


Deceased, 
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Clay, C. Irvin, Box 353, Eureka. 1910. 

Clayburgh, Mrs. Herbert, Redwood City. 1920. 
eee H. T., 509 E. Walnut St., Pasadena. 
Coale, Henry K., Highland Park, Ill. 
Coffin, Robert L., Mass. Agr. 


1907. 
Exp. Station, 


Amherst, Mass. 1920. 
Coggins, Herbert L., 2929 Piedmont Ave., 
Berkeley. 1910. 


oc Donald A., 2618 Lincoln St., Alameda. 

901. 

*§$Colburn, A. E., 806 S. Broadway, Los Ange- 
les. 1905 (1915). 

Compton, Mary J. (Mrs. C. Norman), 6510 Ist 
St. N. E., Seattle, Wash. 1920. 

Comstock, Dr. John, Southwest Museum, Los 
Angeles. 1920. 

Cook, Fred’k W., 1604 Harrison St., Seattle, 
Wash. 1919. 

Cooke, Miss M. T., 1328 12th St., Washington, 
D.C. 1918. 

at eed 138 S. Pacific Ave., Glen- 
ale. : 

eee R. A., Agr. Exp. Sta., Bozeman, Mont. 


Cooper, J. S., 827 54th St., Oakland. 1903. 
Cope, Francis R., Jr., Dimock, Penn. 1919. 
Cox, H. E., care C. H. Reed Co., San Luis 


Obispo. 1916. 

Cox, Richard, 3d, 1829 Arch St., Berkeley. 
1919. 

Cozens, Harold H., 3071 Bateman St., Berke- 
ley. 1921. 

Crane, Ada Ethel, Box 607, Westwood. 1914. 

Craven, Jesse T., 811 Roosevelt Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 1909. 

Crosby, Maunsell S., Grasmere Farms, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 1911. 

Crum, Miss Ethel, Tulare. 1920. 

Culver, Geo. B., Stanford University. 1921. 

Culver, Susan B., 2423 Prospect St., Berke- 
ley. 1914. 


Cummings, Byron, Univ. Ariz., Tucson, Ariz. 
1916. 

Cunningham, Walter, 3009 
Kansas City, Mo. 1921. 

Currier, Ed. S., 416 E. Chicago St., St. Johns 
Sta., Portland, Ore. 1904. 

*Daggett, Frank S., 1895 (1919) 
1920. 

Davenport, Mrs. Elizabeth B., Northern Ave., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 1911. 

Davidson, Pirie, S. Branch, Univ. Calif., Los 


Dunham Ave., 


Deceased, 


Angeles. 1916. 

Davies, A. E., 13827 Grove St., Berkeley. 
1920. 

Davis, Benjamin J., 2525 Piedmont Ave., 
Berkeley. 1916. 


Davis, Dr. Fred B., 401 Vernon St., Oakland. 


1916. 
Davis, John M., 737 M St., Eureka. 1908. 


*Dawson, W. Leon, R.D. 3, Box 88, Santa 
Barbara. 1906 (1915). 

Day, Chester S., 16 Brown St., Brookline, 
Mass. 1910. 


Dean, W. F., Three Rivers. 1901. 

Deane, Ruthven, 112 W. Adams St., Chicago, 
Tll. 1904. 

Deane “Wallace A., 1266 Columbia Road, 
Washington, D. C. 1919. 

Deane, Walter, 29 Brewster St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1907. 

Dearborn, Ned, Sackett Harbor, N. Y. 1909. 

Decker, F. R., Kiona, Wash. 19138. 

DeGroot, Dudley S., Normal Hill Center, Los 


Angeles. 1916. 

Dice, Dr. Lee R., Museum of Zoology, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 1914. 

Dickenson, A. B., 1510 Girard St., Los An- 
geles. 1916. 

Dickenson, Mrs. A. B., 1510 Girard St., Los 
Angeles. 1919. 

*§$Dickey, Donald R.. San Rafael Heights, 
Pasadena. 1910 (1916). 


Dille, F. M., Valentine, Neb. 1908. 

Dings, G. M., 2161 Ry. Exch. Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. 1920. 

Ware Dwight R., Box 278A, Rupert, Idaho. 


May, 1921 


Dixon, Joseph, Museum Vert. Zool., Berke- 
ley. 1904. 
Dodge, Laura I., 3031 Eliot St., Long Beach. 


1915. 


Dedge, Ralph E., 225 Pacific Ave., Santa 
eruz 1915. 

Dodge, Mrs. Rowland B., 64 Panoramic Way, 
Berkeley. 1920. 

Doolittle, E. A., Box 44, Painesville, Ohio. 
1918. 


Drachman, Myra, 3031 Eliot St., Long Beach. 
1915. 

Drummond, Mrs. Ella B., 2739 Bancroft Way, 
Berkeley. 1921. 

DuBois, Alexander Dawes, 327 S. Glenwood 
Ave., Springfield, Ill. 1911. 

Dudley, Mrs. F. A., 432 Geary St., San Fran- 


cisco. 1921. 
Duprey. Eh RD. 1, Box 78B; Dixon. 19107. 
Durfee, Owen, Box 125, Fall River, Mass. 
7 a oe 


a P. C., High St., Stone Staffs, England. 

913. 

Dwight, Dr. Jonathan, Jr., 43 W. 70th St., 
New York, N. Y. 1904. 

Sea Mrs. Jane F., Torrey Road, La Jolla. 
Eaton, S. Harrison, Box 653, Lawrenceville, 
me - 1916. 

Edson, J. M., Marietta Road, 
Wash. 1917. 
Edwards, H. Arden, R.D. 1, Box 284, Los An- 
geles. 1913. 
weetescon, Prof. Julius. W., Y. M. GC. A., 
Riverside. 1913 (1919). 
Hlmore, L. A., Box 607, Dunsmuir. 1920. 
*Hmerson, W. Otto, Palm Cottage, Hayward. 


Bellingham, 


1920. 

Esterly, Dr. C. O., Occidental College, Los 
Angeles. 1908. 

HEivans, Frank C., Crawfordsville, Ind. 1918. 

Evans, J. Harold, R.D. 4, Box 500, Santa 
Eosa. £917. 

Evans, Wm. V., Livingston, Mont. 1920. 

ByeLMann. Dr Barton W., Cal. Acad. Sci- 
ences, San Francisco. 1911. 

a Annie M. (Mrs. Wm.), Modesto. 

Fargo, Mrs. Minerva J.. 1632 N. Kingsley 
Drive, Los Angeles. 1914. 

Farnsworth, Dean, 1009 Manning St., Win- 


field, Kan. 1921. 
Felger, A. H., North Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colo. 1920. 


Felton, Mrs. C. N., 105 Summit Ave., Red- 
lands. 1916. 

Ferguson, Elizabeth, 5 Panoramic Way, 
Berkeley. 1918. 

Ferguson, Mrs. Mary Van E., 5 Panoramic 


Way, Berkeley. 1915. 

Field, Mrs. Chas. A., 534 27th St., 
1916. 

Field, Clyde, 1859 Julian Ave., San Diego. 
1919. 

Field, Geo. R., Requa, Del Norte Co. 1921. 

Field, Dr. George, 2807 18th St. N. W., Wash- 
meoton, D. C. 1918. ; ; 


Oakland. 


Finley, Wm. L., 651 HE. Madison St., Port- 
land, Ore. 1900. 
Fish, Mrs. Frances Webster, 2325 Piedmont 


Ave., Berkeley. 1917. 

Fisher, Dr. A. K., Biol. Survey, Washington, 
mC. 1904. 

Fisher, Miss Elizabeth W., 2222 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1910. 

Fisher, Prof. Walter K., Stanford Marine 
Laboratory. Pacific Grove. 1900. 

Fitzpatrick, T. J., Bethany, Neb. 1913. 

Fleming. J. H., 267 Rusholme Road, Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 1910. 

Pletcher, Lyle R., 353 N. Arch St., 
Kan. 1920. 

Flint, Wm. R., 244 N. Madison Ave., Pasa- 
dena. 1912. 

Flinn, Catherine Mills, 1799 University Ave., 
Berkeley. 1920. 

may Helen, 1546 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley. 
920. 

Forbush, E. H., 
1916. 


Norton, 


State House, Boston, Mass. 
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Forrest, Earle R., 205 N. Main St., Washing- 
ton, Pa. 1910. 

Fortiner, John C., Brawley. 

Fowler, Frederick H., 
Palo Alto. 1901. 

Francis, Nathaniel A., 35 Davis Ave., Brook- 
line, Mass. 1920. 

Frank, Arthur, W. Wash. Exp. Sta., Puyallup, 


1910. 
221 Kingsley Ave., 


Wash. 1920. 
Frazer, J. Thomas, Jr., 482 W. Hawthorne 
St., Hureka. 1920. 
French, Mrs. A. J., Carlton, Ore. 1921. 
French, James G., The Menagerie, 3628 
sagen Road, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


Frye, Prof. T. C., Univ. Wash., Seattle, Wash. 
1919 


Fuertes, Louis A., 201 Wyckoff Ave., Ithaca, 
N. Y. 1904. 

Furber, John J., Klamath Falls, Ore. 1918. 

Gabrielson, Ira N., 515 P. O. Bldg., Portland, 
Ore. 1919. 

Ganier, Albert F., 2507 Ashwood Ave., Nash- 


ville, Tenn. 1921. 

Gartrell, Geo. N., Summerland, B. C., Can- 
ada. 1917. 

Gault, Benj. T., 2313 Washington Blvd., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 1905. 

Gay, Harold S., 200 S. Wilson Ave., Alham- 
bra. 1901. 

Geiselhart, Josephine, Concord. 1920. 
Germain, Miss Claire, 3906 W. ist St., Los 
Angeles. 1915. : 

Giannini, Chas. A., Poland, N. Y. 1919. 


Gifford, Dr. Harold, 420 S. 36th St., Omaha, 
Neb. 1916. 

Gienou, Claude, 73 Tunnel Road, Berkeley. 
1919. 

Gilchrist, Francis G., 240 Webster St., San 
Francisco. 1920. 

Giles, Roscoe I., 82 Newton St., Marlbor- 


ough, Mass. 1917. 
Gilman, M. French, Banning. 1901. 
Girvin, F. H., Brawley Hardware Co., Braw- 


ley. 1919. 
Goelitz, Herman, 944 Alameda Drive, Port- 
land, Ore. 1920. 


*Goelitz, Walter A., 170 Nunda Blvd., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 1915 (1920). 
Goethe, C. M. Capital Natl. Bank Bldg., Sac- 


ramento. 1915. 

Goldman, HB. A., Biol. Survey, Washington, 
ID, Ch  als)@ale 

Goldman, Luther J., Pendleton, Idaho. 1902. 

Goodcell, Mrs. Marion L., 864 D St., San 
Bernardino. 1914. 

Gooden, Jin Dye SOx S25 Comipton: 

Gormley, A. L., Box 80, Arnprior, Ont., Can- 
ada. 1918. 


Gosse, Capt. Philip, Saville Club, 107 Picca- 
dilly W., London, England. 1917 a . 
ae 


Gould, Joseph E., Box 126, Arcadia, 
1909. 
Grant, Us S!. 4th, Harvard Club, 27 W. 44th 


Sim eWe Orie INE Ys 90/9: 


EG ey ae: Fred L., Box 93, Universal City. 

910. 

Greenleaf, Joseph T.. Jr., 602 14th St. N., 
Seattle, Wash. 1920. 

Cos Henry, R.D. 2, Box 154A, San Diego. 
901. 

uae: Bill, R.D. 8, Box 68, Corvallis, Ore. 
1919. 

Griffin, Eva F., 1035 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco. 1918. i 

Grinnell. Geo. Bird, 238 EH. 15th St., New 
SY<O TN YS te LA 

*Grinnell, Hilda Wood. 2811 College Ave., 
Berkeley. 1912 (1921). 

*Grinnell. Dr. Josenvh. Museum Vert. Zool., 
Berkeley. 1894 (1919). 

Guion, Geo. Seth, Navoleonville. La. 1911. 

Gunn, Miss Amy E., 1342 Filbert St., San 
Francisco. 1914. 

Gunthorp, Horace, Univ. Wash.,. Seattle, 
Wash. ) 


Guthrie, Miss Esther, 1326 N St., Sacramento. 
1918. 
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Hadeler, E. W., Painesville, Ohio. 1918. 


Hall, Mrs. Carlotta C., 1615 La Loma Ave., 
Berkeley. 1915. 

LP as C. H., 512 W. 30th St., Los Angeles. 
921. 

Halladay, Daniel S., R.D. 3, Box 201, Ana- 
heim. 1910. 

Hanaford, A. W., R.D. 9, Box 700, Los An- 
geles. 1917. 

Hands, Frank H., Dos Cabezos, Ariz. 1920. 

Hanford, Forrest, 3825 Division St., Oak- 
land. 1912. 

Hann, H. H., Parkdale, Ore. 1909. 

Hanna, W. C., 1000 Pennsylvania Ave., Col- 
ton. 1902. 

Harlow, Richard C., 369 Foster Ave., State 
College, Penn. 1919. 

Harmon, Mrs. Frances M., 2115 Estrella 
Ave., Los Angeles. 1912. 


Harper, Francis, 3101 24th St., 
ington, D. C. 1920. 

*Harris, Harry, 18 W. 52d St., 
Mo. 1914 (1919). 


N. E., Wash- 
Kansas City, 


Harrison, H. M., 503 Linden St., Camden, 
N. J. 1920. 

Hart, Cecil, R.D. 6, Box 432, Los Angeles. 
1920. 

Hartman, Paul J., 111814 Maple Ave., Los 
Angeles. 1917. 


Hathaway, H. S., Box 1466, Providence, R. I. 
1912. 


Havemeyer, Henry O., 129 Front St., New 
York, N. Y. 1917. 
Hawkins, Chauncey J., 129 Fairmont St., 


Lowell, Mass. 1920. 


Hayes, Mrs. F. M., Box 591, Davis. 1919. 

*Hazard, R. G., Peace Dale, R. I. 1909. De- 
ceased, 1918. 

cad. Anna, 2809 Forest Ave., Berkeley. 
1912. 


Heath, Prof. Harold, 1147 Ramona St., Palo 
Alto. 1919. 


Hedges, Chas. F., Box 24, Miles City, Mont. 


1919. 

Heegner, Carl D., 810 Avoca St., Los Angeles. 
1914. 

Heineman, Oluf J., 1664 Grove St., San 
Francisco. 1908. 

Heller, Edmund, Amer. Museum Natl. Hist., 


New York, N. Y. 1894. 
Helme, Arthur H., Miller Place, Suffolk Co., 


N. Y. 1911. 

Henderson, Dr. H.-C., Casitas Road, Car- 
pinteria. 1919. 

Henderson, Junius, 627 Pine St., Boulder, 
Colo. 1909. 

Henderson, Walter C., Biol. Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. Cc. 1918. 

Hendren, Miss Elizabeth, Occidental. 1920. 


Henshaw, Judge F. W., 762 Mills Bldg., San 
Francisco. 1915. 
Herschel, Vincent Hibbard, R.D. 1, Box 924A, 
1. 


Tucson, Ariz. 
*Hersey, F. Seymour, 6 Maple Ave., 
1909. 


ton, Mass. 1915 (1920). 
See Elmer, 526.W. 88th St., 


Taun- 


Hersey, L. J., Wray, Colo. 
San Pedro. 


9. 
Hill. Willard, Star Route, Wasco, Kern Co. 

1918. 
Hotfman. Louis E., Box Cor. Benner and 


Shults St.. Los Angeles. 1920. 
Hoffmann, Ralph, Carpenteria. 1920. 
Hohfeld, Mrs. Edward, 754 3d Ave., San Fran- 
cisco. 1920 


BSG: Harold M., Galesburg, III. 1901 
Holleman. Ridley, 205 Duffield St.. San An- 


tonio, Texas. 1917 


Hollister, N. Nat. Zool. Park, Washington, 
D. Cc. 1920. 

Holman, F. C., 1260 Grove St., San Francisco. 

*Hoover, Theodore J., 450 Melville . Ave., 
Palo Alto. 1898 (1916). 

Horn, Everett E., 220 P. O. Bldg., Portland, 
Ore, 1919. 
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Hornung, Dr. John, 5219 Wilton Place, Los 
Angeles. 1920. F 

Horsfall, R. Bruce, 1457 E. 18th St., Port- 
land, Ore. 1914. 

Horsfall, Mrs. R. Bruce, 1457 E 18th St., 


Portland, Ore. 1916. 

Howard, O. W., Box 484, Los Angeles. 1895. 

*§$Howell, A. B., 770 S. Pasadena Ave., Pasa- 
dena. 1908 (1915). 

Howell, Arthur H., 2919 S. Dakota Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 1916. 

Howell, B. F., Jr., 52 Patton Ave., Princeton, 


N. J. 1909. 

Howes, Paul G., 46 Auldwood Road, Stamford, 
Conn. 1910. A, 

Hupband, S., 244 Montecito Ave., Oakland. 
1 : 

Huber, Wharton, 225 St. Marks Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.. 1915. 

Hudson, L. W., Brown Coll, Silvan Springs, 
Ark. 1917. 


§Huey, Laurence, Nat. Hist. Museum, Balboa 


Park, San Diego. 1909 

Hungate, J W., State Normal, Cheney, 
Wash. 1918. 

Hunt, C. J., 5847 W. Superior St., Chicago, 
Ill. 1919 


Hunt, Edwin Be 
ington, D. C. 


4318 14th St., N. W., Wash- 
1914. 


Hunt, Richard, Museum Vert. Zool., Berkeley. 
1918. 

Hunter, J. S., Box 482, San Mateo. 1903. 

Hurley, John B., 225 East E St., Yakima, 
Wash. 1921. 

Husher, Mrs. Gertrude H., 821 S. Hope St., 
Los Angeles. 1913. 

Hussey, Roland F., Dept. of Animal Biol., 
Univ. Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. 1916. 

Hyde, Mrs. Chas. Gilman, 2579 Buena Vista 


Way, Berkeley. 1921. 


Illingsworth, J. F., Gordonvale, Cairns, N. 


Queensland. 1896. 
Illo, Howard C., 11th and Main Sts., Los 
Angeles. 1920. 
Ingersoll, Albert M., 908 F St., San Diego. 
1895. 
New York, 


Isham, C. Bradley, 27 W 67th St., 
N.. Y. 1909. 

Jackson, Hartley H. T., Biol. Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1921. 

Jackson, Ralph W., R.D. 1, Cambridge, Md. 


1917: 

Jackson, Thos. H., 304 N. Franklin St., West 
Chester, Pa. 1911. 

Jacobs, J. Warren, 404 S.- Washington St., 
Waynesburg, Pa. 1909. 

Jacobsen, W. C., 2319 M St., Sacramento. 
1916. 

Jay, Antonin, 1622 Pennslyvania Ave., Los 
Angeles. 1901. 

Jenkins, Ida G., 30 Dearborn St., Roxbury, 
Mass. 1914. 

Jenks, S. Herbert, 1730 N. Fair Oaks Ave., 
Pasadena. 1918. 

Jenney, Chas. F., 100 Gordon Ave., Hyde 
Park, Mass. 1917. 

Jessee, Dr. R. L., Philo, Ill. 1909. 

Jesurun, Dr. Mortimer, 802 American Ave., 
Long Beach. 1916. 

Jewett, Stanley G., 582 Bidwell Ave., Port- 
land, Ore. 1909. 

Job, Herbert K., 601 Washington Ave., West 


Haven, Conn. 1915. 
Johnson, A. C., Whittier Nat. Bank, Whit- 
tier. 1919. 
Johnson, Frank Edgar, 16 Amackassin Ter- 
race, Yonkers, N. Y. 1911. 
Johnson, H. H., Pittsfield, Me. 1920. 
Johnson, Dr. Myrtle E., National City. 
Johnston, Ivan Murray, W. 8th St., 
1920. 

Bette W. B., Edgewood, B. C., Canada. 
1918. 

Jonas, Coloman, 1023 
Colo. 1910. 

Jones. Dr. Lombard Carter, Falmouth, Mass. 
1918. 5 

Jones, Dr. Lynds, Museum Oberlin Coll., 
Oberlin, Ohio. 1911. 


1908. 
Upland. 


Broadway, Denver, 


May, 1921 


Jordan, A. H. B., Everett, Wash. 1911. 

con Dr. David Starr, Stanford University. 
1902. 

Joy, Emmet, San Andreas. 1920. 

Kaeding, Geo. L., Battle Mountain, Nev. 1903. 

Kell, Delacourt, Claremont. 1921. 

Kelley, Mrs. Harriet '!P., 2505 Logan St., 
Selma. 1917. 

Kellogg, George Herbert, 2526 Piedmont Ave., 
Berkeley. 1921. 

Kellogg, Miss Louise, Box 248, Suisun. 1911. 

Kellogg, Mildred, 2232 Piedmont Ave., Berke- 
ley. 1921. 

Kellogg, Ralph T., Silver City, N. M. 1916. 

Kellogg, Prof. Vernon L., Stanford Univer- 


sity. 1901. 
Kelly, Junea W. (Mrs. G. E.), 13811 Grand 
St., Alameda. 1918. 


*Kennard, Frederick H., Dudley Road, New- 
ton Centre, Mass. 1911 (1916). 


Kennedy, Clarence H., Zool. Dept. State 
College, West Raleigh, N. C. 1912. 

Kennedy, Miss Eveline, 231 E. Ave. 52, Los 
Angeles. 1921. 

Kermode, F., Provincial Museum, Victoria, 
Bee. Canada. 1911. 

San Prof. Chas. R., Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
1900. 

Kibbe, A. S., 1534 Grove St., Berkeley. 1917. 

Kibbe, Bessie W. (Mrs. A. S.), 1534 Grove 
St., Berkeley. 1917. 

mumps FH Ee, Yuma, Ariz. 1909: 

King, Albert H., 3612 N. Griffin Ave., Los 
Angeles. 1920. 


Kirn, Albert J. B., Electra, Texas. 1918. 

Kitchin, E. A., 4014 N. 35th St., Tacoma, Wash. 
£917. 

ee W. Stanley, 129 S 5th Ave. Tucson, Ariz. 
iva 

Kittredge, Joseph, Jr., U. S. Forest Service, 
Miashineton, Ds C.. 1915. 

Kluegel, Mrs. Edward A., Carmel. 1916. 
Knickerbocker, Chas. K.. 445 N. Sacramento. 
Ave. Carpenter Sta., Chicago, Tl). 1905: 
Knowlton, Dr. F. H., U. S. Nat. Museum, 

Miashimeton, D.-C. 1910. 
maieidsEtor. CA, Zool. Dept., Univ. Calif., 


Berkeley. 1909. 
monte scours S., R.D-2, Paterson, N. J. 
1909. 
Krehbiel, Leonard, Upland. 1919. 
Kretzman, Prof’ P. B., 3705 Texas’ Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 1914. 
ae John Dryden, Bernardsville, N. J. 
912. 
Kuykendall, W. A.. Eugene, Ore. 1916. 


Labarthe, Jules, 85 Second St., San Fran- 
emeco. 1914. 

LaJuenesse, H. V., 2517 Webb St., Alameda. 
1916. 

Lemb, Chester C., 1144 EH. Adams St., Los An- 
geles. 1899. 

Laneashire, Mrs. J. H., 7 HB. 75th St., New 
Mork N. Y. -1911. 


Lander, Bessie M., R.D. 1, Box 106, Strath- 
more. 1920. 

Lane, Geo. W., Morgan Hill. 1914. 

Lano, Albert, 220 H. Lafayette Ave., 
etteville, Ark. 1920. 

Lastreto, C. B.,\260 California St., San Fran- 
eisco. 1913. 

Laubenfels, Max Walker de, 108 S. 5th Ave., 


Fay- 


La Grange, Ill. 1921. 

*$Law, J. Eugene. Museum Vert. Zool., 
Berkeley. 1900 (1915). 

*§Law, Laura Beatty (Mrs. J. E.), Museum 


Vert. Zool., Berkeley. 1915 (1919). 
Layne, J. Gregg, 737 S. Spring St., Los An- 


geles. 1912. 
Leach, Frank A., 217 Hillside Ave., Pied- 
mont. 1917. 
Meais Huth A, S. Branch, Univ. Calif., 
Los Angeles, 1919. 
Lee, Mrs. Melicent H., El Cajon. 1920. 
Messett, Dr. R. M., 411 Gunst Bldg., 323 


Geary St., San Francisco. 1918. 

aeeoe: H. J., 337 Copp Bldg., Los Angeles. 
897. 

Leopold, Aldo, 135 S. 14th St., 
im Of,” 1916. 


Albuquerque, 
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Leopold, Nathan F., Jr., 4754 Greenwood 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 1920. 

Libby, Miss Gretchen L., La Vina Sanitori- 
um, La Vina. 1911. 

Lien, Carl, Clallam Bay, Wash. 

Ligon, J. Stokley, 
M. 1914. 

Liliencrantz, H. T., Rancho Las Cimas, Hol- 
lister. 1916. 

Lindsay, Dr. D. Moore, 808 Boston Bldg., Salt 


take (City, Utah. )9Ai5. 


IB YILT/. 
Box 131, Albuquerque, N. 


§Little, Luther, 1403 Garfield Ave., S. Pasa- 
dena. 1914. 

Littlejohn, Chase, 1226 Warren St., Redwood 
City. 1901. 

Livesey, Alice Rose, 373 W. California St., 
Glendale. 1921. 

Lombardi, Mrs. M. E., 2249 Piedmont Ave., 
Berkeley. 1916. 

Long, Dr. Frances Louise, 1048 N. 2d Ave., 


Tucson, Ariz. 1921. 
Loomis, Leverett M., Calif. Acad. Sciences, 
San Francisco. 1902. 


Loring, J. Alden, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 
1914. 

§Love, Guy, R.D. 1, El Cajon. 1913. 

eee R. D., Summerhaven, Tucson, Ariz. 
915. 

Luther, Clarence H., 8 McElroy Bldg., Fa- 
yetteville, Ark. 1909. 

Lyon, Ray B., Box 186, Paso Robles. 1920. 


Se L., Biol. Survey, Washington, D. 
: te 
McDuff, Esther, 555 Union Ave., San Bernar- 


dino. 1919. 
McGettigan, Carroll, 2644 Filbert St., San 
Francisco. 1921. 


*McGregor, R. C., Bureau of Science, Manila, 
P. I. 1893 (1916). 

McGrew, Albert D., 5611 Stanton Ave., Pitts- 

burg, Pa. 1920. 

McKibben, J. W., 2522 Piedmont Ave., Berke- 


ley. 1921. 
McLain, R. B., Box 132, Hollywood. 1897. 
McLean, Donald D., Coulterville. 1916. 


McLellan, Antonio, 309 San Francisco St., El 

Paso, Tex. 1920. 

McLellan, Miss Mary E., 2935 Pine St., Berke- 

ley. 1919. 

McMullen, Turner E., 551 Bailey St., 
den, N. J. 1920. 

Mackay, Miss Susan H., 2214 Dana St., 
Berkeley. 1920. 

Madison, Harold L., Park Museum, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 1917. 
Magee, William A., Jr., 
433, Oakland. 1912. 
Mailliard, Ernest C., Federal Reserve Bank, 

San Francisco. 1909. 
Mailliard, John W., 230 California St., San 


Cam- 


R.D. Fruitvale, Box 


Francisco. 1894. 

*Mailliard, Joseph, 1815 Vallejo St., San 
Francisco. 1895 (1920). 

Marshall, Dr. Benj. M., 2036 D St., Eureka. 


1913. 
Marshall, Perry R. F., 1495 West Adams St., 
Los Angeles. 1921. 
1644 Maltman 


Martin, Mrs. Bertha Davis, 
Ave., Los Angeles. 1920. 
Martin, De Loach, 1223 S. Washington Ave., 


Marshall, Texas. 1916. 
Massey, Herbert, Ivy Lea, Burnage, Dids- 
bury, Manchester, England. 1909. 


Maxson, Asa C., Longmont, Colo. 1920. 

Mead, Mrs. Edwin B., 2618 Etna St., Berke- 
ley. 1920. 

Meade, Grace S. (Mrs. Calvert), Box 161, Car- 
mel. 1916. 

aS: Donald C., Smiley Hall, Claremont. 
919. 

Meeker, Jesse C. A., Box 161, Danbury, Conn. 


1907. 

Meister, H. D., Wauseon, Ohio. 1909. 

Mercer, John D., 104 W. ist St., Los Ange- 
les. 1918. 

*§Mershon, W. B., Saginaw, Mich. 1911 
(1919). 

Meyer, Miss Heloise, Overlee, Lenox, Mass. 
1914. 

Meyers, Harold E., Medina, N. Y. 1920. 

Michael, Chas. W., Yosemite. 1916. 
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Middleton, R. J., Jeffersonville, Pa. 1918. 

Miller, Mrs. E. C. T., 1010 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 1914. 

Miller, Dr. Loye, S. Branch, Univ. Calif., Los 
Angeles. 1905. 

Miller, Mary Mann, 5928 Hayes Ave., Los An- 
geles. 1920. 

Miller, W. De Witt, Amer. Museum Nat. Hist., 


New York, N. Y. 1909. 

§Mills, Enos A., Longs Peak, 
Colo. 1914. 

Miner, Dr. H. N., Penryn. 19083. 

§Mitchell, H. H., Prov. Museum, Normal 
School, Regina, Sask., Canada. 1915. 

Mitchell, Dr. Walton I., Paonia, Delta Co., 
Colo. 1909. 

Moffitt, James, 1818 Broadway, San Francis- 
co. 1917. 


Estes Park, 


Moore, Miss Nellie, 122 Falcon Ave., Long 
Beach. 1915. 

Moore, Raymond W., 441 Emerson St., Palo 
Alto. 1919. 

Moore, Robert T., 46 Mansion Ave., Haddon- 
field, N. J. 1911. 

Moore, Wm. Warren, 1431 9th_ St., Eureka. 
1921. 

Moran, R. B., 1318 S. Gramercy Place, Los 
Angeles. 1897. 

*§Morcom, G. Frean, 248 N. Coronado St., Los 
Angeles. 1904 (1915). 

More, R. L., Vernon, Texas. 1911. 

Morley, S. Griswold, 2535 Etna St., Berkeley. 
1916. 

Mueller, Carl, Marysville. 1911. 

Mullen, James L., 1264 Logan Ave., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 1915. 

Munro, J. A., Okanagan Landing, B. C., Can- 
ada. 1914. 

Murie, Olaus J., 219 7th Ave. S., Moorehead, 
Minn. 19138. 


Musgrave, Ethel Weatherford (Mrs. M. F.), 
Box 765, Phoenix, Ariz. 1921. 

Myers, Mrs. H. W., 311 N. Ave. 66, Los Ange- 
les. 1912. 

*Nace, C. A., 171 W. Santa Clara St., 
Jose. 1920 (1920). 

Neff, Johnson A., Marionville, Mo. 1920. 

Neilson, Mrs. Katherine, 1419 Versailles St., 


San 


Alameda. 1920. 

Neugass, Mrs. Merwyn, 2597 Buena Vista, 
Berkeley. 1920. 

Newhall, Mrs. Chas. S., 2629 Piedmont Ave., 
Berkeley. 1916. 

Nice, Mrs. Margaret Morse, Norman, Okla. 
1921. 

Nichols, J. T., Amer. Museum Nat. Hist., New 
York, N. Y. 1909. 

Nicholson, Donald J., Orlando, Fla. 1911. 

Nicholson, Gordon, W. 7th St., Ontario. 1919. 

Nicholson, Helen S., Box 46, Univ. Sta., Tuc- 


son, Ariz. 1921. 
Noack, H. R., 309 Perry St., Oakland. 1901. 
Nokes, Dr. I. D., 1120 Marsh-Strong Bldg., Los 

Angeles. 1914. 

Norris, Joseph Parker, Jr., 2122 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1911. 
Norris; Roy, 725 N. 10th St., 

1911. 

Norton, Arthur H., 22 Elm St., 


1918. 
Oberholser, Dr. 2805 18th St., N. 


Pine St., 
Richmond, Ind. 
Portland, Me. 
leleyeine (Ox, 


W., Washington, D. C. 1904. 

O’Connell, John, 425 New Call Bldg., San 
Francisco. 1919. 

O’Farrell, Mrs. Mabel E., 2403 F St., San 
Diego. 1917. 

Ohl, H. C., McKittrick. 1913. 

Ohlendorf, W. C., 320 E. Stewart Ave., Park 
Ridge, Ill. 1910. 


eee Claten, 1267 Sunset Ave., Pasadena. 
It, 
Osgood, Dr. Wilfred H., Field Museum Nat. 


Hist., Chicago, Ill. 1898. 
Osterhout, Geo. E., Windsor, Colo. 1915. 
Overholtzer, John E., 6 W. Main St., Morris- 


town, Pa. 1920. 

Overington, R. Bruce, 220 Golden Gate San 
Francisco, 1920. 

econ Virgil W., 832 Beacon St., Los Angeles. 
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Palmer, Miss Elizabeth Day, 1741 Harvard 
Blvd., Los Angeles. 1909. 
Palmer, R. H., Geol. Dept., Univ. Wash., Seat- 


tle, Wash. 1915. 
*Palmer, Dr. T. S., 1939 Biltmore St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 1903 (1920). 
Pangburn, Clifford H., Bethayres, Pa. 1920. 


Parcell, Miss Zulema L., 826 S. Beacon St., 
Los Angeles. 1919. 

Parker, Herbert, South Lancaster, Mass. 
1911 


Parks, H. O., Willcox, Ariz. 1919. 

Parmenter, Henry E., 526 E. Valerio St., Santa 
Barbara. 1916. 

Paroni, Clelia A., 2430 Bancroft Way, Berke- 
ley. 1920. 

Parsons, Mrs. Marion Randall, 
Road, Berkeley. 1917. 


27 Mosswood 


Paul, J. H., 1320 E. 2d St. South, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 1915. . 

Paul, Lucius H., 436 Carter St., Rochester, N. 
YY, “T1911 

Peabody, Rev. P. B., Blue Rapids, Kan. 1904. 

Pearson, T. Gilbert, 1974 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 1910. 

Peck, Miss L. M., 1510 Girard St., Los Ange- 
les. 1919. 

Bee Morton E., 244 N. 12th St., Salem, Ore. 
909. 


Pemberton, J. R., Box 1112, Tulsa, Okla. 1900. 

Pennock, Chas. J., Kennett Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 1909. - 

Peyton, Lawrence, R.D. 2, Fillmore. 1909. 

Peyton, Sidney B., Sespe. 1913. 

Phelps, Frank M., "212 B . 4th St., Elyria, Ohio. 
1912. 

*§Philipp, Philip Bernard, 220 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 1911 (1920). 

ey as Cc. L., 5 W. Weir St., Taunton, Mass. 

§Phillips, John C., Knobfields, Wenham, Mass. 
1911 


*Pierce, Wright M., Box 116, Claremont. 
1902 (1919). 

Pierpont, Philip, Nordhoff. 1913. 

Pilsbury, Frank O., 1088 Main St., Walpole, 
Mass. 1911. 

Pitcher, Mrs. BE. C., R.D. I, Box 273, Hay- 
ward. 1920. 

Pleasants, Mrs. J. E., R.D. 3, Orange. 1900. 

Pope, E. F., El Reno, Okla. 1913. 

Potter, Miss Carolyn B., 1314 Alice St., Oak- 


land. 1920. 

Powell, Miss Helen, 2703 Dwight Way, Berke- 
ley. 1914. 

Fowell, R. A., 475 Broadway, Fresno. 1920. 

te Helen S., 245 W. Ridgway, Eagle Rock. 
1920. 

Price, A. E., Grant Park, Ill. 1905. 

Price, Mrs. Ernest B., 108 Bonita Ave., Pied- 

1921. 


mont. 1920. 
Prill, Dr. A. G., Scio, Ore. 

*Pringle, Miss Cornelia Covington, 1705 Gough 
St., San Francisco. 1915. 


Purdy, William B., Milford, Mich. 1921. 

Purington, Mrs. C. A., 1225 EK. 3d St., Long 
Beach. 1915. 

Quillin, Roy W., 1025 Summit Ave., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 1921. 

Racey, Kenneth, 3262 1st Ave. W., Vancouver, 
B. C. 1921. 

Raker, Mary E., 1484 E. Sherman St., Port- 
land, Ore. 1919. 

Randolph, Miss Flora A., 2962 Derby St., 
Berkeley. 1907. 

Rankin, Edward P., care Miss O’Conner, San 
Lorenzo. 1913. 

Ransom, Webster H., 708 W. 20th Ave., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 1921. 

Rathbun, S. F., 305 Marion Bldg., Seattle, 

_ Wash. 1904. 

Rawson, Charles I., Oxford, Mass. 1918. 

Ba Milton S., 29 Spear St., San Francisco. 
899. 

Reid, Russell, Bismark, N. Dak. 1921. 

Reis, C. Oscar, Roosevelt. 1917. 


Reygadas, Ynes Mexia de, 401 Medical Bldg., 
San Francisco. 1921. 

Reynolds, L. R., 124 Park St., 
Mass. 1913. 


Brockton, 


May, 1921 


Reynolds. Nephi, Wn. Arms and Sp’t’g Goods 
ee salt Lake City, Utah. 1919. 

fem. Pr. Guy C., 1820 El Cerrito Place, 
Hollywood. 1911. 

Rich, Selwyn, Box 55, Claremont. 1919. 

Rich, Waldo L., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 1919. 

Richards, E. B., 128 Chester St., Grass Val- 
ley. 1909. 

Richards, Dr. T. W., Naval Hospital, Annapo- 
lis, Md. 1908. 
Richards, W. W., 

1915. 
Richardson, W. D., 4215 Prairie Ave., Chica- 
=o nhl: 1918. 


Richey, J. Howard, 261 W. Dakota St., Pasa- 
dena. 1914. 
Richmond, Dr. Chas. W., U. S. Nat. Museum, 


1512 Broadway, Oakland. 


Washington, D. C. i904. 

Richmond, Frank, care Richmond Bros., Hi 
Centro. 1920. 

Rickard, John Forbes, 250 Tunnel Road, 
Berkeley. 1921. 

En-aon, Dr R. ., 1617 Broderick St., San 
Francisco. 1921. 


Riley, J. H., U. S. Nat. Museum, Washington, 
pea ec 1909. 

Rittenhouse, Prof. Samuel, Univ. S. Cal., Los 
Angeles. 1916. 

meeeee Croft W. f:, LaJolla. 1901. 

Robbins, Reginald C., Hot Springs Ave., Santa 
Barbara. ©1921. 

Roberts, Dr. T. S., Zoological Museum, Univ. 
Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. 1909. 

Robertson, Howard, 157 Wilton Drive, 
Angeles. 1896. 

§Robertson, John McB., R.D. 1, Box 18, Buena 
Park, Orange Co. 1913. 

Robertson, Mrs. John McB., Buena Park. 1920. 

Roe, Mrs. E. D., 744 Guerro St., San Francis- 
eo: 1919. 

Roe, Mrs. Georgianna T., 2523 Hillegass Ave., 
Berkeley. 1921. 

Ross, Ronald C., 1921 Kirkwood Ave., Pasa- 
dena. 1920. 

Rowan, Wm., Dept. Zool., Univ. Alberta, Ed- 
monton, Alta., Canada. 1921. 

Rowley, J., 42 Plaza Drive, Berkeley. 1909. 

Rush, Lora Gertrude, 1607 Walnut St., Berke- 
ley. 1920. 

Rust, Henry J., Box 683, Coeur d’Alene, Ida- 
mo. 1911. 

Sage, Jno. H., Portland, Conn. 

Sampson, W. B., 1005 N. 
Stockton. 1894. 

Sanford, Dr. Leonard C., 347 Temple St., New 
Haven, Conn. 1915. 

Pa W. H., 919 W. Acacia St., Stockton. 

Saunders, Aretas A., 48 Longview Ave., Fair- 
field, Conn. 1909. 

Saunders, W. E., London, Ont., Canada. 1910. 

Saville, Miss Elsie M., 403 E. 8th St., Topeka, 
Kan. 1920. 

Schaefer, Oscar F., 669 Genesee St., Roches- 
wer oN. YY. - 1917. 

aan Ernest K., Mathias Point, Va. 

Schlesinger, Mrs. 
Oakland. 1915. 

epee oet Fred A., 646 Emory St., San Jose. 

§Schneider, J. J., Box 363, Anaheim. 1899. 

Schussler, Geo. W., 1345 Oak St., San Fran- 
ersco, 1911. 

Sclater, William Lutley, 10 Sloane Court, Lon- 
don, S. W., England. 1909. 


Los 


1910. 
San Joaquin St., 


Jane L., 1417 Filbert St., 


Scott, Carroll DeWilton, 1620 7th St., San 
Diego. 1915. 

Sharp, Clarence S., Escondido. 1902. 

Sharples, Robert P., West Chester, Pa. 1911. 

Shaw, Prof. W. T., 1000 Thatuna St., Pull- 
man, Wash. 1911. 

Shelton, Alfred C., Johnston-Shelton Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 1909. 


oa John Alden, Route A, Morgan Hill. 


Shepherd, A. R., 457 W. Burchett St., Glen- 
dale. 1920 
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Shepherd, Hattie E., R.D. 1, Box 73, Redlands. 
1920. 

*Sherman, Althea R., National, via McGregor, 
Iowa. 1911 (1916). 

Shiras, George, 3d, Stoneleigh Court, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1914. 

Shupee, George C., Box 964, 
Texas. 1920. 

Silliman, Edmund, Alisal and Ryker Sts., Sa- 
linas. 1918. 

Silliman, O. P., 220 Salinas St., Salinas. 1913. 

Simmons, George F., 701 Holman Ave., Hous- 
ton, Texas. 1913. 

Sismey, E. D., Box 222, Penticton, B. C., Can- 


San Antonio, 


ada. 1919. 

*Skinner, M. P., Yellowstone Park, Wyo. 1915 
(1920). 

Sloanaker, Jos. L., 907 W. Mansfield Ave., 
Spokane, Wash. 1910. 


Smith, Allyn G., 1508 Arch St., Berkeley. 1909. 


Smith, Austin Paul, 2043 H. 71st St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 1907. 

Smith, A. Russell, Mt. Carmel Ave., North 
Glenside, Penn. 1919. 

Smith, C. R., 568 42d Ave., San Franciscu. 
1917. 


Smith, Prof. Frank, 1005 W. California Ave., 
Urbana, Ill. 1911. 

Smith, Franklin J., Box 98, Hureka. 1913. 

Smith, Horace G., 2918 Lafayette St., Denver, 
Colo. 1914. - 

Smith, L. B., Box 115, Sisson. 1919. 

Smyth, W. H., Fernwald, head of Dwight 
Way, Berkeley. 1918. 

Smyth, Mrs. W. H., Fernwald, head of Dwight 


Way, Berkeley. 1918. 

Snyder, Prof. J. O., Box 775, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 1900. 

Spaulding, M. Herrick, Agr. Coll., Bozeman, 
Mont. 1918. 


Springer, Charles, Cimarron, N. Mex. 1920. 

Stacey, John William, 634 Powell St., San 
Francisco. 1920. 

Stafford, Walter A., 31 Park Way, Piedmont. 
1917. 

Steinbeck, William, 1029 N. Hunter St., Stock- 
ton. 1897. 


Steinmetz, Frank J., 1021 Ramona St., Palo 
Alto. 1917. 
Stephens, T. C., Morningside College, Sioux 


City, Iowa. 1914. 

Stevens, Dr. J. F., 304 Funke Bldg., Lincoln, 
Neb.- 1911. 

Sr wane Ronald M., Comox, B. C., Canada. 
1 i 


Still, Donald, 63371 Tyndall 
Ariz. 1918. 

Stivers, Dr. C. G., 406 Auditorium Bldg., Los 
Angeles. 1914. 

Stoddard, H. L., Public Museum, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 1914. 

Stone, D. D., R.D. 1, Casa Grande, Ariz. 


Ave., ‘Tucson, 


1909. 


Stone, Geo. E., 1725 Le Roy Ave., Berkeley. 


1912 


Stoner, Hmerson A., Box 444, Benicia. 1918. 


Storer, Miss Mary S., 467 San Pablo Ave., 
- Fresno. 1914. 

Storer, Tracy I., Museum Vert. Zool., Berke- 
ley. 1910. 


Stormont, W. P., 219 W. Ave. 51, Los Angeles. 
1917. 


Stout, Gardner D., 129 BH. 55th St., New York, 
IN, N65 LOIN, 


Streator, Clark P., 16 Mason St., Santa Cruz. 


1919. 

*§Strong, W. A., 41 Grand Ave., San Jose. 
1912 (1920). 

Strong, Wm. Duncan, 2522 Ridge Road, 
Berkeley. 1921. 


Stuart, Geo. H., 3d, N. W. cor. Broad & Chest- 
nut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 1913. 

Sugden, J. W., 47 S. 8th W. St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 1915. 

Suits, Clarence L., 149 Fairmont Ave., Eagle 
Rock. 1920. 

Swales, B. H., U. S. Nat. Museum, Washing- 
ton, Dc. 906: 

Swarth, Harry S., Museum Vert. Zool., Berke- 
ley. 1897. 
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Sweeney, Joseph A., U. S. Forest Service, 
Nenzel, Neb. 1912. 
Swenk, Prof. Myron Harmon, 1410 N. 37th St., 


Lincoln, Neb. 1916. 
Swezy, Dr. Olive, Zool. Dept., Univ. Cal., 
Berkeley. 1914. 


Tanner, V. M., Dixie Normal Coll., St. George, 
Utah. 1919. 

Taverner, P. A., Zool. Div., Geol. Survey, Ot- 
tawa, Ont., Canada. 1909. 

Taylor, E. F., Grass Valley, Nevada Co. 1910. 

Taylor, Mrs. H. J., 1711 Douglas St., Sioux 


City, Iowa. 1920. 

Taylor, Jesse H., 210 Myrtle Ave. Hagle 
Rock. 1919. 

Taylor, L. E., R.D. 2, Reno, Nev. 1897. 


Taylor, Lionel V., Kelowna, B. C., Canada. 
1921. 
Walter P., Biol. Sta., La Jolla. 


Taylor, Dr. 
1905. 

Terrill, L. Mcl., 44 Stanley Ave., St. Lambert, 
Que., Canada. 1911. 

Terry, Mrs. Anne B., 935 S. Union Ave., Los 
Angeles. 1920. 

Test, Dr. Louis A., 629 Russell St., Lafayette, 
Ind. 1908. 

*§$Thayer, John E., Box 98, Lancaster, Mass. 
1906 (1914). 

Thompson, J. Walcott, 527 HE. 1st South St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 1918. 

Thompson, Thos. E., 818 W. Adams St., Los 
Angeles. 1919. 

Thomson, Miss Isabel A., 5939 Shafter Ave., 
Oakland. 1918. 

Thowless, Herbert L., 255 Fourth St., Newark, 
N. J. 1919. 

Tindall, Charles W., 912 N. Noland St., Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 1920. 

Todd, W. E. Clyde, Carnegie Museum, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 1909. 

pont. George, Biol. Survey, Boise, Idaho. 

Treganza, A. O., 522 S. 18th St. E., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 1907. 

Treganza, Mrs. A. O., 522 S. 13th St. E., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 1915. 

Trenor, T., Box 2, Sta C., Los Angeles. 

ne EK. B., R.D. 4, Box 221, Petaluma. 

Trippe, Thomas M., Howardsville, Colo. 1911. 

Trumbull, J. H., 39 Farmington Ave., Plain- 
ville, Conn. 1911. 

TER G., P. O. Box 173, Fresno. 1905 

Tyler, Dr. Winsor M., 522 Massachusetts 
Ave., Lexington, Mass. 1914. 

Ufford, Elmer, Box 92, Dresden, Kan. 1917. 

Unglish, W. E., Gilroy. 1910. 

Van Denburgh, Dr. John, 240 Stockton St., 
San Francisco. 1916. 

Van Dyke, Mary Ames, 1545 Le Roy Ave., 
Berkeley. 1920. 

Maa tect, Clark C., Box 468, Santa Rosa. 

§Van Rossem, Adriaan, 3459 S. Arlington St., 
Los Angeles. 1909. 

*Van Straaten, H., Het Veldhuis, 8 Denner- 
sweg, Velp, Holland. 1918 (1919). 

Oru ee: Chas. T., Univ. Ariz., Tucson, Ariz. 

Walker, Alex., Blaine, Ore. 1911. 

Walker, Ernest P., 1312 E. Filmore St., Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 1910. 

ee G. Raymond, R.D. 3, Murry, Utah. 

Wall, Edward, Box 554, San Bernardino. 1913. 

Warburton, Stanton, Jr., 311 Fidelity Bldg., 
Tacoma, Wash. 17. 

Ward, F. H., 18 Grove Place, Rochester, N. Y. 


1913. 


1915. 

Warmer, Charles A., 1310 Baker-Detwiler 
Bldg., Los Angeles. 1920. 

Warmer, Mrs. Edna R., 2549 Beechwood 
Drive, Los Angeles. 1921. 


Warren, HB. R., 1511 Wood Ave., 
Springs, Colo. 1909. 

Waterhouse, John Thomas, care Alexander 
and Baldwin, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H. 1921. 

Wear, Miss Winifred N., 253 Coast Ave., 
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THE STORAGE OF ACORNS BY THE CALIFORNIA WOODPECKER 


By HENRY W. HENSHAW 


WITH ONE PHOTO 


EARS AGO when I first visited California my attention was attracted 
by the antics and behavior of the ‘‘carpintero’’, or California Wood- 
pecker as it is more widely known, and I looked hopefully forward to 

the time when I should have the opporiunity to carefully study the habits ol 
this the most remarkable of our woodpeckers. The looked for opportunity, 
however, never came, and all I can hope to do at the present time is to add a 
few desultory notes and gleanings to the very suggestive and interesting ac- 
count of the storage habits of the bird by Dr. Ritter in THE Conpor for Jan- 
uary, 1921. 

Before adverting to the subject proper a few words may be devoted to 
the general subject of food storing in the animal world by way of comparison 
with the well known habits of our woodpecker. The storing of food in times 
of plenty against the hour of need would seem to be a procedure so natural 
that one can but wonder that it is not more common among animals, especially 
when we find the habit so well developed in an order as low as the insects. 
Whole groups of these, as the ants, bees, and wasps, have acquired the prac- 
tice, and have devised many curious ways, not only of storing food for them- 
selves, but of providing sustenance for their offspring yet unborn. 

Passing at a Jump from the lower orders to the higher we find that not 
a few members of the rodent family, the largest of the order, rely upon stored 
food for their existence a part of the year, and by their thrift and foresight are 
thus enabled to inhabit regions where otherwise they could not exist. Many 
of them, however, substitute the practice of aestivation and hibernation to. 
carry them past the seasons of drought and cold, certain of the western ground 
squirrels and the well known woodechuck of weather-wise fame furnishing 
examples. 

The perishable nature of their food forbids the carnivorous mammals 
from storing supplies, though we catch a glimpse of the practice in certain of 
them, as the hon and other cats, which often hide their partly devoured kills 
with intent to return to them later for further meals. 

Turning now to the highly organized group of birds, but one remove from 
the mammals, we find that very few have developed the storage habit, even to 
a slight degree, and that most birds are dependent for food upon their daily 
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toil. The majority of them, indeed, lead a ‘‘hand to mouth’’ existence and 
spend most of their waking hours in the never ending quest for sustenance 
for themselves and their offspring. In the cold and temperate zones, when the 
food supply begins to fail, most of them depart for regions where food is 
plenty and never failing. In their constant struggle for life their wings confer 
upon birds a great advantage over their less mobile cousins, and it is of inter- 
est to note that the bats, the only family of mammals that has developed the 
power of flight to the point that vies with birds, has also adopted the habit of 
migration, and, with rare exceptions, the several species leave the colder re- 
gions for more tropical ones. 

The most conspicuous example among birds of a food storer is the Cali- 
fornia Woodpecker, under which name for the purposes of this paper are in- 
cluded the ‘‘ Ant-eating Woodpecker’’ of our southern border and Mexico, and 
the ‘‘Narrow-fronted Woodpecker’’ of Lower California. All these are but 
subspecies of Melanerpes formicworus. 

In early November of 1884, while conducting linguistic researches among 
the California Indians, I visited the town of Los Alamos, having found there 
an old Indian who formerly lived on Santa Rosa Island, and who was one of 
the last survivors of his tribe, if not the last. My daily walks morning and 
afternoon to where he lived on the outskirts of the town carried me through 
a grove of scattered oaks, and here I had an excellent, though brief, oppor- 
tunity to observe a colony of woodpeckers storing away acorns in holes already 
drilled in the dead branches of the oaks. 

Here for the first and only time I saw the birds pick up pebbles from the 
eround, and insert them in the holes as a substitute for acorns. This appar- 
ently nonsensical departure from the acorn storing habit is by no means en- 
tirely devoid of significance, and forms an interesting example of a useful 
habit gone wrong. The explanation of the substitution of pebbles for acorns 
seemed to me at the time to be simple enough; nor do I see any present reascn 
to change my view. California is remarkably well supplied with oaks, and the 
valleys, foothills, and mountains each have their own species. Nevertheless 
not every year is an acorn year, and some seasons the supply of mast is very 
small indeed, or altogether wanting. It chanced that there was a very poor 
crop that year about Los Alamos, and, acorns being for the most part want- 
ing, the birds took the readiest substitute. The storage habit developed 
through thousands of years has now become imperative, and, as the birds 
have to store something in the holes already suggestively prepared, they take 
the most convenient substitute, quite oblivious of the fact that the stones have 
no food value nor, indeed, any value whatever to the storer, except that arising 
from the pleasure of storing them, which will be adverted-to later. Probably 
not many stones are thus laid away as compared to the number of acorns, but, 
as the birds have no further interest in them, they remain where placed tili 
in the lapse of years they weather out and fall to the ground. 

The practice of storing stones in the holes dug for the reception of acorns 
is by no means a local one. Other observers, as quoted by Dr. Ritter, have 
noted the habit in widely separated localities, both in our own territory and 
Mexico. Thus C. R. Oreutt contributed to Science of March 14, 1884, a note 
stating that 75 miles south of the boundary, in Mexico, at an altitude of 6000 
feet, he observed ‘‘the bark of pines perforated with holes’’ in about one-third 
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of which were acorns; in the rest were bits of granite gravel of size corre- 
_ sponding with the acorns in the other holes. This was unmistakably the work 
ef our woodpecker, and the unusual percentage of stones would seem to indi- 
cate either the work of years or to point to several recent bad acorn seasons. 

‘ It is interesting to note that the habit of this woodpecker of storing food 
is not confined to the temperate zone but accompanies the species to its trop- 
ical habitat where food abounds and there would seem to be no adequate rea- 
son for it. Thus it is stated in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society (p. 
14, 1876), that Mr. O. Salvin exhibited and made remarks on the section of the 
trunk of a pine from Guatemala perforated by a woodpecker (Melanerpes 
formicivorus) ‘‘for the purpose of storing acorns’’. 

De Saussure* also states that in the desert near Cafre de Perote, Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, Colaptes cafer |Red-shafted Woodpecker] bores holes into dead agave 
stalks through which it inserts acorns into the hollow interior of the stalk. 
The birds begin the holes near the bottom and fill up the entire stalk. The 
storing of this food for consumption later in the winter must be important in 
woodpecker eyes, since the acorns were brought from a considerable distance 
from the mountains where alone the oaks grow. This account tallies so weil 
with the habits of the California Woodpecker and is so unlike the known hab- 
its of Colapies that I am led to raise the question whether or not the bird was 
that species and not the red-shafted one. At all events the birds were wood- 
peckers, and they appear to have hit upon a safe place of deposit which argues 
well for their intelligence. 

While I do not doubt that the acorn-storing habit is based on the more 
or less definite intent to provide food for future use, the faulty methods em- 
ployed and the imperfect results obtained show that as yet the birds have only 
imperfectly learned their lesson. Thus when the acorn season arrives the birds 
do not systematically proceed to fill all the available holes and then make 
others as needed, but dig holes at any and all seasons as they have leisure or 
feel inclined. The result is that the supply of holes in a locality usually far 
exceeds the number of acorns stored, with a corresponding waste of energy 
and lack of foresight. | 

In searching for the motives underlying the storing habit of the Califor- 
nia Woodpecker we should not lose sight of the fact that the several acts in — 
the process, the boring of the holes, the search for the acorns, the carrying 
them to the holes and the fitting them in, bear no semblance to work in the ordi- 
nary sense ot the term, but is play. I have seen the birds storing acorns many 
times, and always when thus engaged they fill the air with their joyous eries 
and constantly play tag with each other as they fly back and forth. When 
thus engaged they might not inaptly be likened to a group of children at play. 

In further illustration of the play habit of this woodpecker it is to be 
noted that its bill, as in the case of others of its tribe, is wonderfully well 
adapted to digging into wood, and it is as natural for the bird in its idle mo- 
ments to dig just for the fun of it as it is for the boy to whistle or the proverb- 
ial Yankee to whittle a stick.- I have many times observed the Downy and the 
Hairy Woodpecker drilling holes in sound trees with no apparent purpose 
unless 10 occupy an idle moment. I have also noticed in Maine live fir trees in 
the trunks of which several inches of bark and wood had been dug out by the 
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Pileated Woodpecker for no apparent reason, and I am constrained to the opin- 
ion that in such cases amusement has much, if not everything, to do with the 
act. So, too, it appears to be when the Hairy Woodpecker beats a tattoo on 
a dry resonant limb, a very pleasant musical sound even to human ears, with 
no apparent object in view save the fun of making a noise or perhaps occas- 
ionally signalling to some distant mate. We may note in passing that one 
result of this play habit, though probably not anticipated by the bird, is to 
keep the bill and the muscles connected with it in serviceable condition for 
the more serious labor of digging out larvae from the wood. 

The California Woodpecker is not the only one of our birds that has 
olimpsed the advantage of storing food against the time of need, as witness 
the impaling of mice, small birds, and insects on thorns or in the forks of 
branches by the shrike. In the case of this bird, however, the habit, not a 
frequent one I think, is more often than not unavailing, since the bird more 
often than not fails to profit by its foresight in any way, either forgetting al! 
about its stores, or, perhaps, wandering too far away to make it worth while 
to return to them. In any event the usefulness of the habit to the bird must be 
very small, and is, perhaps, to be viewed as a habit in the very early stages ot, 
its birth. In this connection one is tempted to ask why other woodpeckers, 
particularly the Red-head, which is a mast eater and in many of its habits 
strongly resembles the ‘‘Carpintero’’, have not hit upon the device of storing 
ood, as, in fact, some of them have while others have not. Thus Merriam* 
tells us that in the Adirondack region the Red-head winters or not according 
to whether it is or is not a beech-nut year. It would thus appear then that the 
Red-head of the Adirondack region has not acquired the habit of storing away 
beech nuts, and so far as my own observations about Washington go, as also 
those of other observers, the Red-head never stores away food of any kind 
but depends upon what it can obtain from day to day. When this fails it 
accepts the alternative of migration and departs for regions where supplies 
are more readily obtainable. Nevertheless the Red-head in certain localities 
does store away food, apparently habitually. 

Much to the point are the observations in central Indiana made and 
recorded by O. P. Hay in the Awk, 1887, p. 193, which show the Red-head as an 
active hoarder of food. They are so interesting that I quote them almost ver- 
batim. 

From the time the nuts [beech nuts] began to ripen, these birds appeared to be 
almost constantly on the wing passing from the beeches to some place of deposit. They 
have hidden away the nuts in almost every conceivable situation. Many have been 
placed in cavities in partially decayed trees; and the felling of an old beech is certain 
to prove a little feast for a bevy of children. Large handfulls have been taken from a 
single knot-hole. They are often found under a patch of the raised bark of trees, and 
single nuts have been driven into the cracks in bark. They have been thrust into the 
cracks in front gate-posts; and a favorite place of deposit is behind long slivers on 
fence posts. I have taken a good handfull from a single such crevice. . . . In a few 
cases grains of corn have been mixed with beech-nuts, and I have found also a few 
drupes apparently of the wild-cherry and a partially-eaten bitter-nut. The nuts may 
often be seen driven into the cracks-at the ends of railroad ties; and, on the other 
hand, the birds have often been seen on the roofs of houses, pounding nuts into the 
crevices between the shingles. In several instances I have observed that the space 
formed by a board springing away from a fence-post, has been nearly filled with nuts, 


*Remarks on Some of the Birds of Lewis County, Northern New York, Bull. Nuttall 
Orn. Club, July; 1878, p23. 
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and afterwards pieces of bark and wood have been brought and driven down over the 
nuts as if to hide them from poachers. .. . An examination recently of some of 
these caches showed that the nuts were being attacked by animals of some kind. The 
Red-heads are frequently seen in the vicinity of these stores and they sometimes mani- 
fest great impatience at the presence of other birds. 


It may be added that observation clearly showed that the stored nuts wer 
subsequently used for food. 

Another instance of the storage of food by the Red-head was published in 
Bull. Nuttall Orn. Club, April, 1878, p. 97, by Mr. H. B. Bailey, being an extract 
from a letter received from Mr. G. 8. Agersborg of Vermilion, Dakota, as fol- 
lows: 

Last spring in opening a good many birds of this species (Melanerpes erythro- 
cephalus) with the object of ascertaining their principal focd, I found in their stomachs 
nothing but young grasshoppers. One of them, which had its headquarters near my 
nouse, was observed making frequent visits to an old oak post, and on examining it i 
found a large crack where the woodpecker had inserted about one hundred grasshop: 
pers of all sizes (for future use, as later observations proved), which were put in with- 
out killing them, but they were so firmly wedged in the crack that they in vain tried 
to get free. I told this to a couple of farmers, and found that they had also seen the 
same thing, and showed me the posts which were used for the same purpose. 


In respect of this habit of storing away live prey for future use the Red- 
heads of Dakota are unique, and I know of no exact parallel to it. 

I have received the following interesting note from Miss Marion J. Pellew 
on the habits of the Red-head in South Carolina, which not only shows that 
the local woodpeckers there are storers of food but that their method results 
in considerable damage to property. 

About Aiken, South Carolina, the Red-headed Woodpeckers are very abundant, 
and are very common in the town. As soon as the poles carrying electric wires begin 
to show cracks, the birds begin stuffing the cracks with acorns which are hammered 
in. An official of the electric light and power company of Aiken states that the com- 
pany sustains an annual loss of several thousand dollars due to the operations of these 


woodpeckers, both from the drilling of holes, énd from the rotting of the wood caused 
by the storing of the acorns. 


Miss Pellew further states that she noticed that the board along the ridec 
pole of her house was curling up, and on investigation it was found that under 
this board for a distance of from 8 to 10 feet from the eaves were decayed and 
half decayed acorns to a depth of at least 1 inch, and a friend of hers had the 
Same experience. 

Tt is well known that the Red-heads disvossess other birds of their nesting 
sites in the holes of trees, and even destroy their eggs and kill their youne: 
but the following observation by Bendire given in his ‘‘Life Histories’’ is in 
some respects unique. He saw a Red-head eat part of a young bird, probabix 
a bluebird, and store away the remainder ‘‘behind the loose bark of an oak 
post’’. This was in Holland Patent, New York. Visiting the place the follow- 
ing morning, he found that the remains were gcne and. though definite proof 
was wanting, he inferred, probably correctly, that the bird had returned to its 
store and eaten the remains of its victim. 

In view of the above interesting observations it seems highly probable 
that the Red-head is more of a food storer than our seanty records indicate, and 
that elsewhere than in the locations mentioned it depends to a greater or less 
extent upon food laid by for future needs. 
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The crow is certainly one of our most sagacious birds, but, so far as I 
know, no one has ever found it storing away supples of any kind though it 
inhabits regions where in winter it is often put to it to make a living. Perhaps 
European crows are a bit ahead of their American cousins. At any rate I find 
a paragraph in Yarrell’s British Birds (vol. II, p. 288) which seems to prove 
that the habit is not entirely unknown to at least one member of the crow 
family, namely, the Black Crow (Corvus corone). Yarrell says of it: ‘‘Its 
method of hiding portions of food that cannot be conveniently eaten sug- 
gests an amount of forethought that can be pardonably exaggerated.’’ This 
statement regarding the Black Crow ealls to mind Dickens’ raven, or rather 
the compound of his two ravens, which he immortalized under the name of 
Gripp, and which he says had the habit of burying in the garden “‘cheese and 
halfpence’’. Gripp, however, was a remarkable bird in so many different 
ways that we need not wonder at this departure from the usual habits of his 
kind. | 

Our jays are mast eaters par excellence, and I believe that closer field 
observations will show that the habit of storing supplies is more common 
among them than we have been led to believe, particularly the species that 
winter in the colder regions. I am not aware that the Blue Jay, or, indeed, 
any of the species within our own boundaries have acquired the habit, but 
the Whiskey Jack of the far north, according to Richardson’, is fully alive to 
the importance of laying up food against the time of snow and extreme cold. 
He says of it: ‘‘It hoards berries, pieces of meat, etc., in hollow trees or be- 
tween layers of the bark of decaying branches, by which it is enabled to pass 
the season in comfort, and to rear its young before the snow is off the ground, 
and indeed earlier than-any other bird in the fur countries.’’ 

Turning now to the nuthatches we might confidently predict that such 
lovers of mast would have hit upon the storage plan, but data on the subject 
are not over plenty. In the History of North American Birds, by Baird, Brew- 
er and Ridgway, we find a note stating that ‘‘the European species collect and 
store away the fruit of the hazel and other nut-bearing trees’’, and I am sure 
that our own species, the white-belly, has been credited with the same habit, 
though I can find no direct reference to the subject. This would seem to indi- 
cate at least that the habit is not common. Dr. Chas. W. Richmond, however, 
informs me that not once but many times he has seen nuthatches, familiar 
guests at his lunch counter, bear off and store away peanuts and even suet in 
the crevices of the bark of trees and in the cracks left by the weathering out 
of the mortar in the walls of his house. This habit of storing suet in cracks 
in the bark of trees has been observed about Washington also by Dr. A. K. 
Fisher and Mr. McAtee. Ordinarily, however, it is probably true that the 
White-bellied Nuthatch, energetic worker as he is, finds no surplus to store, 
but has to devote all his energies to digging out today’s supplies without 
taking thought of tomorrow. Given the surplus, however, to draw upon, the 
bird’s instincts, as we see, are equal to the occasion. | 

To return to our California Woodpecker: I see no valid reason for aecept- 
ing the theory of the older ornithologists that the holes in the bark and dead 
limbs of trees were originally bored by the birds in the pursuit of insects. 
Apart from the fact, as has been dwelt upon, that this particular woodpecker 


*Fauna Boreali-Americana, 1831, p. 295. 
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is only to a small extent an insect eater, the holes, at least those | have exam- 
ined, are usually bored in sound wood or bark, and the wood around the holes 
shows no signs of ever having been inhabited by larvae of any kind. 

The choice of trees to act as granaries has always seemed to me largely 
a matter of chance, being chiefly determined by proximity to the acorn-bearing 
trees. Their bark being soft and easily drilled, pines are, perhaps, on the 
whole the favorite trees. But I have seen scores of dead oaks, the bark of 
which had long disappeared, which had been used apparently for years for 
storage purposes, and in many of these every available bit of space had been 
utilized. 

I do not seem to be able to recall any instances of the use of live oaks for 
storage purposes, but Dr. Merriam and Dr. Fisher both assure me that live 
oaks (Quercusagrifolia) are occasionally selected, and a photograph made by 
Dr. Fisher on the premises of Dr. Jordan at Palo Alto (see frontispiece, Condor, 
vu, September, 1906, p. 106), is visible proof of the fact. Probably in this 
and other similar cases it is Hobson’s choice, and live oaks are taken because 
they are the best available. 

An example of a still wider departure from this bird’s custom appears in 
the accompanying photo (fig. 22) made by the author near Ukiai, Mendocinc 
County. The colony of woodpeckers located here had taken advantage of the 
long summer vacation, when the building was untenanted, to improve the 
school house up to woodpecker standards; and, while the results would hardiy 
commend themselves to the school supervisors, they at least increased the 
utility of the building from the woodpecker standpoint. Nor is this example 
of woodpecker industry highly exceptional, and Mr. Carpenter, then a pho- 
tographer of Ukiah, told me that in an adjoining county a school house had 
been so disfigured by woodpeckers that it was found advisable to build a new 
one rather than to repair the old. Such instances of serious injury to build- 
ings must be rare, if for no other reason than that it is only in structures 
temporarily abandoned that the birds find their opportunity. 

It is of interest to note that, while holes drilled in trees for this and for 
no other apparent purpose by the California Woodpecker is its common meth- 
od cf storing acorns, it is not the only one. Thus near Ukiah I found the 
woodpeckers harvesting the acorns and dropping them into the cavities formed 
by hanging pieces of bark, some of these containing from a gill to a half 
pint or more of the mast. This departure from the birds’ usual custom is the 
more difficult to explain since there were plenty of pines near by of which they 
might have availed themselves. Sumichrast found them doing the same thing in 
Mexico as quoted by Baird, Brewer and Ridgway, North American Birds, vol. 
il, p. 571. After describing the usual method he adds: ‘‘At other times they 
make their collection of acorns in the openings between the raised bark of 
dry trees and the trunks’’. Such cavities, indeed, may have been the original 
store houses. If so, the present method is a decided improvement, since, when 
stored in such cavities, there seems to be no way by which the birds can reach 
them, though they are quite accessible to mice and squirrels. This particular 
storage method furnishes a remarkable example of undiscriminating instinct. 
The bird follows the blind impulse to store, but in such an ineffective way as 
to gain little or nothing by the act. 

That acorns are often ‘‘wormy’’ everyone knows who has gathered them 
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for study or for other purposes, but I find no convincing reason for the belief 
that the California Woodpecker is sufficiently versed in entomological lore 
as to store away acorns for the sake of the weevils that later are developed in 
them. If proof to the contrary is desired it is to be found in the results of 
Beal’s investigaticns of the food habits of the species in Biological Survey 
Bulletin No. 34. He there states that 77.57 percent of this woodpecker’s food 
consists of vegetable matter, compared te a little less than 23 percent of ani- 
mal matter, which of itself compels us to class the species as chiefly vegetarian. 
Moreover he found in the stomach contents the remains of no boring larvae 
whatever. Notwithstanding the absence of larvae in the stomachs of the 75 
specimens examined by Beal I do not doubt that larvae of any sort would be 
welcomed by the woodpecker, but evidently they are not specially sought for. 
The bird is essentially vegetarian, and, indeed, as Beal points out, more than 
half of its food consists of the meat of acorns. 

In passing, we may note that only 21 percent of its food throughout the 
year consists of ants, which, while a respectable allowance, is small when we 
recall the fact that Swainson, in selecting a specific name for the bird, called 
it ‘‘formicivorus’’ or ant-eating, thus laying undue stress upon its ant-eating 
habits. 

The discovery of the edibility of the acorn, however, was not made alone 
by the woodpecker. Even today the acorn crop is an important one to the 
Indians, and in bygone days it furnished the California aborigine his most im- 
portant staple. There is, too, quite a list of birds and mammals that are more 
or less dependent for food upon the acorn, and, one and all, these are looked 
upon by the woodpecker as enemies and treated as such. His store houses are 
well known to jays, mice, rats, and squirrels, and are regularly raided by 
these less industrious and unscrupulous foes whose rule of conduct is well ex- 
pressed in the lines, ‘‘He should take who has the power; He should keep who 
ean.’” When at home the woodpecker has little trouble in defending his own, 
but we may safely assume that no small part of his hoard always goes to his 
unserupulous neighbors. 

An incident witnessed by me illustrative of the warfare waged by the 
woodpecker against the squirrel may be worth relating. While out one day 
in Mendocino County with my camera I heard loud outcries from 8 or i0 
‘“Carpinteros’’ coming from a dead oak. Inspection revealed a ground squir- 
rel flattened out on a limb some forty feet or more from the ground, this being 
the first and only time I ever saw a ground squirrel as far from mother earth, 
although in this county, which is heavily wooded, the ground squirrels are 
more addicted to climbing trees than I have observed elsewhere. Apparently 
the squirrel had been detected in the act of robbing the woodpecker’s larder, 
but I arrived on the scene much too late to witness the beginning of the fracas. 
The birds were thoroughly enraged and were taking turns in making spirited 
dashes at the squirrel, at the same time filling the air with their vociferous 
threats. It was quite evident that the squirrel might have escaped from his 
foes easily enough by running down the tree or by jumping to the ground, 
apparently no great feat even for a ground squirrel; but he seemed to be com- 
pletely paralyzed by fright and afraid to move in any direction or do any- 
thing by way of self protection. After watching the strife for some time and 
noting that it was likely to be a prolonged one the squirrel was brought down 
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for close examination by a small bore rifle. It was then found that the attack 
by the birds was even more serious than it appeared, for they had punctured 
the skin in places along the back and drawn blood with their sharp bills, and 
in time, perhaps, might have killed the rodent. 

The California Woodpecker is not exceptional in its hatred of its tradi- 
tional enemy, the squirrel, and Merriam, as above cited, was witness to at- 
tacks by the Red-head on both the grey and the black squirrel. Evidently the 
woodpeckers of the Adirondack region iook upon the crop of beech nuts as 
peculiarly their own, and promptly resent on the part of outsiders any attempt 
to share in it. Not woodpeckers alone are a bit hazy in respect to property 
rights, and the enforcement of conflicting views on the subject often leads 
humans into acts that bear a curious analogy to the ones above noted. 

Take him all in all, the California Woodpecker presents a rarely inviting 
subject for study, especially with reference to the genesis and significance of 
its food storing habits. Since California at the present time is exceptionally 
fortunate in the number and activity of its bird students it is to be hoped that 
among them are those who will take up the subject systematically, and endea- 
vor to unravel the many puzzling questions that touch upon the life history of 
this beautiful and interesting species. 

Washington, D. C., May 15, 1921. 


THE STORAGE OF ALMONDS BY THE CALIFORNIA WOODPECKER 
By CLAUDE GIGNOUX | 


WITH ONE PHOTO 


N Saturday, March 26, 1921, I spent about two hours inspecting the lar- 
() ger trees and the buildings on the ranch of Mrs. Nora Thresher, in Butte 
County, California, to obtain information in regard to the storing of 
almonds by the California Woodpecker (Mclanerpes formicivorus bairdt). 
The three places at which we found almonds stored are close together near the 
ranch house. The locality is one quarter of a mile west of the Feather River, 
five miles northeast of Liveoak, four miles southeast of Gridley and one and 
a quarter miles east of the Manzanita School, and is in Township 17 N., Range 
3 K., M. D. B. and M. The country for several miles in every direction is 
practically level and very fertile and the mature native trees left standing 
are magnificent individual specimens. There are many fruit orchards in the 
section from Marysville to Gridley, and almonds are extensively grown far- 
ther north, around Durham. On the Thresher ranch there is a very heavy 
growth of trees and brush along the Feather River and this heavy growth 
extends a considerable distance in both directions along the river beyond the 
boundaries of the ranch. 
Mr. Gerald J. Chalmers, whose ranch adjoins the Thresher ranch, had told 
me that he had found almonds stored in the bark of an oak tree, on the 
Thresher ranch, which had been cut down about the middle of February, 1921, 
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a Slab of which he kept and handed to me on the day of our hunt for stored 
almonds. This slab is 16 inches long, 5 inches wide at one end and 7 inches 
wide at the other. It has been delivered to the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology 
in Berkeley. The photograph of a portion of this piece gives a clear idea of 
just how the original appears (see fig. 23). The tree from which it was taken 
had been cut down, sawed into firewood lengths, and split up by a machine. 
The pieces were then thrown into a pile and ranked in tiers. In this process 
each piece of wood had been subjected to a great deal of rough handling and 
it is Surprising that any of the nuts remained in the bark. 

We found almonds stored at three places: (1) In the bark of the oak tree 
mentioned; (2) in the side of a rather old barn; and (3) in the bark of a 


Fig. 25. PoRTION OF SLAB FROM VALLEY OAK SHOWING ALMONDS AND ACORNS IN 
PITS, THE WORK OF CALIFORNIA WOODPECKERS IN BuTTE CouNTY, CALIFORNIA. 


living, standing oak. There were within an area of perhaps ten or a dozen 
acres about fifteen large standing oaks, five or six recently felled oaks and 
several farm buildings, some of which were quite old. A crew of men was 
cutting up one of the trees and ranking the wood up in tiers. 

At point number 1 the tree had been cut down close to the ground and 
completely cut up in firewood lengths and these ranked in tiers. We found 
several pieces, in the bark of which acorns and almonds had been stored or in 
which holes had been drilled for acorns or almonds. The slab in the photo- 
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eraph is a part of this tree. Mr. Chalmers said that this tree was almost 
wholly dead when felled. The slab shown in the photograph is dried and 
worm-eaten. Nothing was learned as to the part of the tree from which the 
slab came but it was evidently from the trunk or a large limb. Mr. Chalmers 
thought the tree was a Valley Oak (Quercus lobata), but this is not intended 
as a definite identification. From the number of drilled holes with or with- 
out acorns or almonds in them it was evident that the bark of the tree had 
been extensively used as a storage place both for acorns and almonds. There 
were several large decayed holes in the tree and in these we found both acorns 
and almonds, but they were not fitted into specially drilied cavities. When 
the tree was felled Mr. Chalmers was present and he told me that a pair of 
owls flew out of one of these large holes after the tree had fallen to the 
ground. We learned nothing as to the means by which the acorns and almonds 
were placed in these decayed cavities. The only opened almonds we found 
were from these decayed places. We thought that these almonds had not been 
opened by woodpeckers. 

At point number 2 holes had been drilled in the boards on the west side 
of a large barn and many acorns and a few almonds stored in them. All the 
holes were above the level of the top of the main door. All the drilling had 
been done in boards resting against the larger timbers of the frame. There 
were drillings in the ends of boards where the boards rested against a horizontal 
plate over the doorway and pretty much across the front of the barn along this 
timber and up along the upright timbers as well. No holes were drilled except 
in the outer surface of the boards where the boards rested against the frame. 
We thought that the holes, or most of them, went through the boards and inte 
the timbers of the frame. 

At point number 3 the bark of the whole trunk above a point about twelve 
feet from the ground and most of the bark of the larger limbs had been drilled 
and hundreds if not thousands of acorns and almonds stored. Mr. Chalmers 
expressed the appearance of the bark very well when he said, ‘‘There musi 
be a sack of almonds up there’’. This tree was a living oak and we thought 
it was a Valley Oak. There were more dead limbs on this tree than we found. 
in other similar trees in the vicinity. The tree is very large and must be about 
tive feet through the trunk one foot above the ground. In some of the limbs 
were holes that we thought were the entrances to the nests of woodpeckers 
but we did not see any birds enter or leave them. Acorns and almonds were 
stored in all sides of the tree and in all sides of the larger limbs we could see 
from the ground. We did not go up into the tree to see if nuts had been 
stored in the bark on the upper sides of the limbs. 

This work is assumed to have been done by the California Woodpecker, 
which is a common bird in that country. The acorns were stored in the man- 
ner known to be employed by this bird and there seemed no reason to deny 
it credit for the almonds also. We did not, however, see them doing anything 
in connection with the storage places we found. Nearly all the acorns and 
almonds were inserted in the drilled holes point first but some were fitted in 
natural crevices sidewise. All acorns had been freed from their cups before 
being stored and all the almonds were without hulls. We thought that this 
tree contained about an equal number of almonds and acorns. Every nut was 
fitted in its place too snugly to be easily removed. In most cases the base of 
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the nut was flush with the surface of the bark or even a little countersunk. 
Some few were inserted so as to protrude more or less. Some were inserted 
about a quarter of the length of the nut but very tightly at that. Here and 
there was a nut too small to fill the hole made for it, but the orifice of the 
hole was too small to permit the nut to be easily taken out. There were many 
empty holes and some holes only partly drilled. Many of the acorns had been 
opened and the shells left in the drilled cavities. We did not find any opened 
almonds (except in the one instance noted) although many empty holes were 
found where almonds had been or which had been drilled for almonds. The 
difference between holes drilled for almonds and those drilled for acorns is 
very marked. We could not detect any disposition to drill the holes so that 
they would not hold water. All were about horizontal. Several almonds ii 
the drilled holes looked as if an effort had been made to open them. The open- 
ing of an almond presents no difficulty to a bird that can cut a hole in dried 
oak. 

Of course, acorns must be abundant all about. Mr. Chalmers said there 
were two almond trees on the Thresher ranch and I was told that until this 
spring there had been an almond orchard less than a half mile to the north. 

Oak trees and California Wceodpeckers have existed together for so long 
a time that they may be considered coetaneous. But almonds are not indige- 
nous in California. The habit of storing acorns may have developed very 
eradually, but to whatever extent this bird has acquired a habit of storing 
almonds the development must have been of recent origin. The subject sug- 
gests many interesting possibilities and theories but I do not feel competent 
to go into that phase of the matter. 

A gentleman living at Liveoak told me he had seen almonds stored in 
electric light or telephone poles at Pennington, eight miles east of Liveoak, 
and that he had heard of walnuts being stored in the same manner, but he 
could not give any details about the walnuts. 


Berkeley, California, March 31, 1921. 


THE FLOCK BEHAVIOR OF THE COAST BUSH-TIT 
By R. C. MILLER . 


WITH MAP 


HE STUDY of birds has had a tendency in the past to be extensive rather 
than intensive. The ornithciogist has been engaged with the problems 
of distribution and speciation, of migratory instincts and migration 

routes, of coloration and adaptation, of food and economic importance, all of 
which, while thoroughly justifiable, have involved a generalized consideration 
of a large number of species. Ii has seemed to the writer that much is to be 
gained from a careful study of a single species, or even, as in the ease of this 
paper, of a single aspect of the life history and relations of one species. 
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The study of birds from a behavioristie standpoint has been relatively 
neglected, and those investigators who have given the matter some attention 
have usually gone to ‘one of two extremes: the field observers, being better 
naturalists than psychologists, have interpreted the behavior of birds in an 
extravagantly anthropomorphic fashion; and the experimentalists, being bet- 
ter psychologists than naturalists, have with amusing seriousness taken caged 
birds into the laboratory and assumed that they would there behave in normal 
fashion (ef. Porter, 1904 and 1906). What we need would seem to be a new 
science of ‘‘field psychology’’ which should combine in due proportions the - 
observational and experimental methods. 

The studies in behavior which follow* have been limited to the coast race 
of the Bush-tit (Psaltriparus mimmus ninimus), which occurs in considerable 
numbers on the Berkeley Campus, ranging over more or less definite areas of 
live oak and chaparral associations, or cultivated shrubbery. The birds are gre- 
garious during the greater part of the year, pairing off in February or March 
for the breeding season, and congregating into flocks again when the young 
are reared. The flock formation is relatively simple and loose, so that a much 
better opportunity is offered for analyzing flock-behavior than would be the 
case with birds manifesting a more complicated flock organization. More- 
over, observation has convinced me that the birds remain pretty much in the 
same locality all through the winter, so that the complication of a changing 
series of flocks is not introduced. 

The University Campus and neighboring hills and canyons have served as 
the field of operations. 


Three flocks of Bush-tits have frequented the territory under observation 
during the past winter (1920-21). The largest of these numbered about sev- 
enty individuals, the other two, respectively, twenty-five and twenty. These 
figures are based on averages, as the number of birds in a flock often varies 
in a puzzling manner, even while under actual observation. Such discrepan- 
cies are doubtless due in part to the difficulties involved in making accurate 
counts. The little creatures are in constant motion, popping in and out among 
the bushes, appearing and disappearing in a confusing manner, so that they 
can be successfully counted only as they occasionally straggle across an open 
space along the forage route. But allowing for a margin of probable error, 
the impression is still conveyed that there is an actual variation in the number 
of birds in a particular flock at different times, individual birds perhaps be- 
coming lost, or passing from one flock to another. 

These three flocks were observed on August 28 and again on October 16 
and subsequently, but not until the middle of the winter did the idea oceur 
to me that they might represent the entire Bush-tit population of the region 
under observation. Thereafter I made a practise of ‘‘rounding up’’ the Bush- 
tits in the locality from time to time, always beginning by scouring the campus 
thoroughly, then working up Strawberry Canyon. In every case I was able 
to locate the three flocks above mentioned. 

In addition to these periodic round-ups, I have made a practise of keeping 
record of every flock of Bush-tits seen on the campus, with time of day, general 


*NOTH.—This paper is chiefly an abridgement of a Master’s thesis written at the 
University of California during the current year. I am indebted to Professor Joseph 
Grinnell, under whose guidance this work was undertaken, for many helpful suggestions 
as to method, as well as much valuable information from his personal observations.— 
AUTHOR. 
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direction of movement, and numbers, either actual or estimated. I find these 
observations to agree with my assumption of three flocks, one large, the other 
two smaller and of nearly equal size. 

It is manifestly impossible to be absolutely certain that flocks of similar 
size observed in the same region at different times are identical; but repeated 
observation has given the impression very strongly that the flocks observed 
in February are in general the same ones seen in August preceding, though 
individual birds probably sometimes pass from one flock into another. I may 
add that I have never observed the Bush-tits more than one hundred yards 
up along the sides of a canyon, and it may be that relatively small hills, espe- 
cially when sparsely clothed with vegetation, form to them a somewhat effect- 
ual barrier. I think it extremely unlikely, for instance, that the number of 
birds in Strawberry Canyon would be augmented by an invasion of Bush-tits 
from Claremont Canyon, or vice versa. The topography of the region fur- 
nishes additional reason for believing that the birds I have had under observa- 
tion are limited to the narrow range which I have assigned to them. 

I early noted that, as Swarth (1914, p. 501) has observed, the Bush-tits 
appear with considerable frequency in certain tracts of trees and bushes on 
the campus, so as to suggest the possibility of their having definite forage 
routes, which are covered at more or less regular intervals. Working on this 
hypothesis, I undertook to map out the forage routes of the different flocks, 
and, by taking note of the intervals at which they recurred at certain definite 
points, I thought perhaps to be able to prepare a schedule of their movements. 
At first I seemed to have some degree of success with this part of the work, 
and on one or two occasions I was able to predict the whereabouts of a par- 
ticular flock from my hypothesis, and to find the birds exactly where I had 
expected them. But frequent subsequent failures have led me to conclude 
that success on these occasions was entirely accidental; and as I now look 
through my notes, I am unable to trace out anything approaching systematic 
progression over a well defined route. Any impression of regularity in the 
movements of the birds is doubtless due to mechanical causes, such as rela- 
tive density of shrubbery and other foliage in different parts of the range. 

A method of observation to which I have been partial is that of attaching 
myseif to a particular flock of Bush-tits and following it about for a consider- 
able period of time. For purposes of illustration, I wish to record in some 
detail the wanderings of a flock observed in Strawberry Canyon on February 
11. A map of the region in question has been introduced (fig. 24), which 
should be consulted in interpreting the following account. 

9:35 A. M.—Flock of 16 Bush-tits observed at A. Foraged through bushes to B; 
5 birds crossed road to C, then straggled back again to B, then to D; one returned to 
C and foraged alone for several minutes, then was joined by 6 others. The remainder 
of the flock retraced to A, then moved on to EK, to be followed shortly by the stragglers 


at C. The entire flock then moved across the road to F, which marks the edge of a 
small but dense thicket. 

From F the flock foraged in a leisurely fashion through to the east side of the 
thicket at G, then along its edge to J. At G one bird left the flock and crossed to H. 
where it foraged about 8 minutes, then rejoined the flock at I. From J the entire flock 
then retraced to I, crossed over to H, then moved slowly on to K and finally L, wkere 
they foraged in a live oak for a considerable period of time. At * one bird flew down 
and foraged for a few moments in the grass, a quite unusual type of behavior, which 
I have seen on only one other occasion. 
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One bird presently moved across to the bay tree at M, and was followed shortly 
afterwards by two more. Three others retraced to H, and the main body of the flock 
stragegled after. The birds at M, finding themselves left behind, hastened after their 
companions. All now returned to the thicket at N, foraged slowly over to O, then down 
to P, and finally crossed the road to Q in their characteristic straggling fashion, one 
bird venturing out and being followed shortly by the others. 

In counting the birds as they flew across the road at this point, I was surprised 
to find that the flock now numbered 21; 5 stragglers, either of this or some other 
flock, had been gathered up in the thicket. - 

The flight from P to Q occurred at 10:45, the flock having remained for almost 
an hour in a patch of brush about one-eighth acre in extent. 

The birds foraged in the one large oak at Q for 24 minutes. 


At 11:00 o’clock 
cone bird ventured to another oak at R, but none of its companions followed, and it soon 


returned. At 11:09 a bird flew across to S, but seemed timorous and at once returned 
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THE WANDERINGS OF A FLOCK OF 
BUSH-TITS 
In the lower portion of Straw- 


berry Canyon, between the hours 
of 9:35 and 11:56) ameikenmat 


Fig. 24. 


to Q. Then another ventured across, and the flock presently followed in their usual 
manner. At T a Sparrow Hawk appeared and perched on a near-by post, but was not 
noticed by the Bush-tits. 

At U the flock became divided, about half remaining at V, the rest foraging in & 
fallen oak (still green) at W. Later the two divisions rejoined, with the exception of 4 
individuals (2 pairs?) which remained behind and did not rejoin the flock as long as 
I observed them. I interpreted this as an indication of the advent of the mating season, 


when the flocks gradually break up into pairs. Subsequent observations showed the 
flocks to be rapidiy dwindling, and tended to confirm this opinion. 
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While the birds were in the oaks, a California Jay swooped in among them, caus- 
ing great alarm for a moment, until the intruder was identified. This reaction to Jays 
I have frequently noticed, although as far as I know the larger bird does not harm 
the Bush-tits, and they manifest no fear of a perching Jay. 

About noon one bird flew across the road to the clump of oaks marked Y, and 
was followed by 138 others: Three more followed hurriedly a little later. I did not 
observe the birds further. 

Thus it is seen that the flock when first observed was composed of 16 
individuals, that 5 were added while the birds were in the thicket, and that 4 
later left the flock, so that the number remaining when observations were 
discontinued was 17. This affords a good example of the puzzling fluctua- 
tion in numbers which I have above mentioned as leading me to conclude that 
- the flock organization is relatively loose and that birds probably pass from 
one flock to another with considerable frequency. 

Doubtless the reader, if he has had the patience to follow the observa- 
tions above recorded, has been struck with the lack of system or directioi 
and the unnecessary retracing of routes manifested by the birds, their behavior 
in this respect being somewhat suggestive of that which Mark Twain has 
attributed to ants in his classical essay on that subject. The method of prog- 
ress of the birds may be analyzed as follows: 

The flock is foraging, let us say, in the outer foliage of an oak tree. The 
twigs and leaves are examined in quite a thorough manner, the birds inspect- 
ing them from above, or clinging, as they do frequently, upside down and 
examining the under surfaces. Presently some individual finds the forage 
poor; no more scale insects or aphids are to be found in its immediate vicinity ; 
it begins to look about in search of fresh fields and pastures green. Yonder 
is a clump of chaparral that looks promising. A few yards of open space 
must indeed be traversed in order to reach it, and Bush-tits have a native 
abhorrence of open spaces; they are natural agoraphobiacs. But hunger is a 
strong stimulus. The bird hesitates a moment, then darts out and with hur- 
ried, undulating flight crosses to the chaparral. 

Now other individuals of the flock find food beginning to run short in 
tne oak fohage. They too see the near-by clump of chaparral; they have seen 
their companion make the flight successfully; they hear his notes, perhaps 
indicating that he has found food; they themselves are encouraged to make 
the venture. 

Now the impulse spreads; in groups of two or three or five, others dart 
across from the oak to the chaparral, until shortly the whole flock has moved 
to the new location. 

I would not attempt to maintain that all the steps I have indicated here 
pass as successive ideas through the minds of the birds. I have merely out- 
lined the impression which their behavior gives to the observer. The analysis 
of what goes on in an avian mind is a problem which the comparative psychoi- 
ogist does not regard with appreciable cptimism. But of the following ob- 
jective facts we may, I think, be certain: 


1. The flock moves from place to place by what may be termed the 
spread of impulse. An individual bird, moved no doubt by the hunger instinct, 
takes temporary leadership, and is followed to a new location by the others. 
There are no regularly assigned leaders, though probably the most venture- 
some birds assume the leadership most often. 
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It should be noted in this connection that Trotter (1916, p. 29) has attrib- 
uted a similar type of behavior to the mammalian herd: ‘‘Kach member of the 
flock tending to follow its neighbor, and in turn to be followed, each is in 
some sense capable of leadership’’. 

2. The line of flight between two locations is usually determined by the 
first adventurer. Ordinarily it represents the shortest distance across an open 
space. The other birds gather at the point of departure and follow suit, pos- 
sibly through imitation, or because the tested route appears the safest. 

3. Sometimes two or three self-appointed leaders move off simultaneously 
in different directions. It seems then to be largely a matter of caprice which 
one the flock follows. Each leader may have a following, and the flock for a 
time become divided into two or three segments; or the flock may follow any 
one of the leaders. In any case a bird which ventures into a new location and 
is not followed by others soon. loses its wanderlust and hastens to rejoin its 
comrades. 

4. Individual birds which are finding good foraging may lag behind 
until the flock is some distance away. Then they appear suddenly to wake up 
to the fact that they have been left alone, and hurry after the flock with ex- 
cited calls. Occasionally these loiterers become lost entirely; thereupon they 
become greatly agitated, and move rapidly from place to place, uttering the 
location note so loudly and continuously that I have sometimes mistaken the 
notes of a single bird for those of an entire flock. It is extremely probable 
that such lost birds attach themselves to the first flock they find, regardless of 
whether or not it is the one of which they originally formed a part. 

5. At more or less frequent intervals the flock tends to become assembled 
in a relatively small space, the branches of a single oak, for example, and 
there to pause long enough for stragglers to catch up. It will be seen by ref- 
erence to the observations above recorded that such reunions occurred at points 
E, J, and Q. This type of behavior is probably unmotivated, and may even 
be due to mechanical causes, such as the nature of the forage route; but it is 
of frequent occurrence, and probably is of considerable importance in keeping 
the flock together. 

6. Call notes play an important role in flock behavior (cf. Grinnell, 
1903). The principal notes are a location note, uttered more or less continu- 
ously, which functions in keeping the flock together while foraging, an alarm 
note, and a ‘‘confusion chorus’’ which is uttered by all members of the flock 
in concert on the appearance of certain enemies, e. g., a Sharp-shinned Hawk. 

7. The method of flock movement makes evident the extreme improba- 
bility of there being any definite forage routes. The direction taken by the 
flock at any time is a matter of caprice, or the circumstances of the moment. 
Due to their dislike for crossing open spaces, however, the birds are likely to 
frequent areas where the vegetation is continuous and will generally avoid 
those where it is discontinuous, so that an impression of regularity. in their 
forage movements may thus secondarily be given. 


Whether or not the differences between the flock behavior of the Bush- 
tit and that of various other birds manifesting a more complicated type of 
flock organization .are differences of kind or of degree only, is a subject for 
further investigation. There is a field here for much interesting and profita- 
ble work, and it is the belief of the writer that such studies are likely to be 
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of value in connection with the general problem of group psychology. 
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GENERA AND SPECIES 


By RICHARD C. McGREGOR 


HAVE read with much interest and appreciation the article by Witiner 

Stone on the use and abuse of the genus. Briefly stated, Doctor Stone’s 

protest is against the excessive division of genera that has been proposed 
by some recent authors; he suggests that we use the broader generic divisions 
of a few years ago for nomenclatural purposes, restricting the finer superspect- 
fie divisions to occasions when such distinctions are required. This subject 
erupts more or less periodically’, and one might derive some entertainment 
from a study of its cycle and predict the year of the next activity. 

As ornithological nomenclature has been one of the chief sufferers from 
the abuse described by Doctor Stone, it would be appropriate for the Condor 
and other leading ornithological journals to publish comment on this subject. 
Therefore, a few words are offered for the sake of provoking discussion. 

The general tendency, in ornithology at least, 1s to recognize finer and 
more trivial characters and, accordingly, to break up old groups and to name 
more families, genera,.etc. With ever-increasing collections and the more 
intensive study of specimens, the systematist inevitably recognizes differences 
that escaped detection before, and exaggerates the significance of minor dif- 
ferences. The result is that the genus must be based upon slighter characters 
than formerly; the rank of the group is thus degraded. This may lead to a 
condition in which each species of a family is the representative of a genus. 
the interrelations of the species are no longer indicated, and the generic names 
become absolutely worthless. 

The groups of taxonomy are imaginary and have no existence in nature. 


1Science, vol. 51, 1920, p. 427. 

7For example, note the activity of about five years ago, indicated by Sumner, F. B., 
Science, vol. 41, 1915, p. 899; Van Name, W. G., Science, vol. 42, 1915, p. 187; Colton, H. S., 
tom, cit., Pp. 307; Allen, J. A., tom. cit., p. 492. ‘ 


. 
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The limits of a group can be stated only in relative terms. A species is one 
kind of an organism, but the degree or the quality of difference that shall sep- 
arate one species from another cannot be stated. A genus is a group of closely 
related species, but no one can say how closely they must be related. Even  \, 
the individual is but a phase in the great organic stream and is intimately 
connected with its parents and its offspring. If we had before us all of the 
expressions of life that have been, who could venture to designate genera and 
species? When we say that a species is well marked, we mean that we are 
ignorant of its close relatives, which may be living or fossil.. While we are 
defining a species, it becomes something else. The present is gone as we say 
it and has become the past. In practical taxonomy, of course, we treat genera 
and species as if their characters were fixed, and fortunately most of the 
species of taxonomy differ enough so that they can be easily recognized. 

I have long believed what Doctor Stone points out; namely, that we try 
to make our system of nomenclature do double duty and that this is an ‘“‘impos- 
sible burden’’ or, at least, it is an attempt to force on the generic name a 
function for which it is not fitted. I have also hadin mind to suggest exactly 
the remedy proposed by Doctor Stone; namely, the reduction of the weaker 
so-called genera to the status of subgenera. My idea is that these subgenera 
are useful in keys to show the grouping of species in large genera. 

Some botanists follow a practice that appeals to me as being very service- 
able in connection with genera containing many species; this is the use of the 
section, in effect the subgenus. The name of a section is placed after the spe- 
cific name and is used only when it is desired to show the position of the 
Species in the genus. An illustration of thisis found in the names of the plants 
that are commonly called begonias. There are several hundred species assigned 
to the genus Begonia, and probably as many more remain unknown to science. 
The species fall into several groups that many zoologists would certainly rec- 
ognize as genera. How many botanists do so I do not know, but the more con- 
servative among them resort to the use of sections when they wish to designate 
a part of the genus Begonia. As Doctor Stone points out, this retention of 
generic names in the broad sense is of assistance to those who are not special- 
ists in the particular group; at the same time much of the transferring of 
specific names from genus to genus is avoided. © For example, begonias are so 
well known as cultivated ornamentals that any reader would have some con- 
ception of the kind of plants indicated by the scientific names Begonia pseudo- 
lateralis, Begonia mindanensis, and Begonia luzonensis. If the section names 
were given generic rank, the same begonias would appear as Sphenanthera 
pseudolateralis, Petermannia mindanensis, and. Diploclinium luzonensis. 

Another method of dealing with the subgeneric name seems to be popular 
with some entomologists and others—the subgeneric name is inclosed within 
parentheses between the generic and the specific name. For example, 
Colymbus (Dytes) auritus, for the horned grebe. This style leads to unpleas- 
ant remarks on the part of the indexer, but no one considers his convenience. 

Some systematists are inclined to give little consideration to the needs 
of the student of anatomy, geographic distribution, or general biology. In 
effect they say: ‘‘Only a specialist can judge of the validity of a genus or 
species.’? The general zoologist cr botanist respects the work of the taxo- 
nomist and systematist and must take the classification and nomenclature of 
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these workers. However, the continual shifting of names and the dividing of 
satisfactory groups are sure to excite strong protests. No one wishes to return 
to the Linnaean conception of genera, but the tendency toward the other 
extreme seems less attractive. Names are for the use of peopie who talk or 
write about things, and names whose meanings are frequently changed are un- 
fitted for any purpose. 

Old generic names become endeared by long familiarity, but some of 
them must be sacrificed to the iron law of priority. We concede present con- 
venience for promised fixity, but are we getting it? Certainly the busy genus 
maker is not helping us. Anthus, Buteo, Chaetura, Diomedea, Empidonaz, 
Fringilla, and other old generic names are associated with certain birds, and 
I hope these names will be with us for a long time. When such names are 
displaced, shifted to other genera, or otherwise modified in significance, it is 
difficult to accept the changes in a kindly spirit. When the changes result 
from giving generic rank to weak subgenera, one is inclined to doubt the 
value of other work of the author who proposes such changes. 

The names of the birds of Europe and of North America have been worked 
over so carefully that they should be fairly well settled. If they are not, what 
hope is there for the nomenclature of the birds of Asia, Africa and South Am- 
erica? ; 


Manila, P. I., February 26, 1921. 


A SYNOPSIS OF CALIFORNIA’S FOSSIL BIRDS | 


By LOYE MJLLER 


URING the several years that have elapsed since a previous synopsis of the 
Pacific coast fossil birds appeared in the Condor (Miller,1911), our knowl- 
edge of the ancient faunas has made considerable advancement. The 

present writer has been especially occupied with an extended paper on the 
avifauna of Rancho La Brea. It seems improbable however that this memoir 
will be off the press for some time to come; hence it is thought advisable to 
announce to those interested in the subject, some of the results of recent activ- 
ity in the California field. 

Since the latest general paper on the subject was published by the writer 
(Miller, 1912) a new bird-bearing horizon, the Upper San Pedro Pleistocene 
has been explored (Miller, 1914). These beds yielded sixteen species of birds 
none of which are extinct. Bird remains from the Pliocene of Santa Monica 
and of San Diego have been collected by Dr. F. C. Clark of Los Angeles. These 
represent some species of auklet and a goose not distinguishable from Brantu 
canadensis. Mr. EK. J. Porteous of Lompoc, keeping the interests of science 
at heart, has rescued from the commercial quarries in the Miocene diatom 
beds of that region some most interesting bird remains. These specimens were 
generously turned over to the writer by Dr. David Starr Jordan. They are 
found to represent a new species of shearwater, two species of gannet, and 
one as yet indeterminate species of shore bird. This material includes the 
major portion of the skeleton of each of some ten or more individuals, a fact 
that is readily seen to hold considerable interest when one considers that a 
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single fragment of a humerus represents the total previously known bird 
remains from California deposits older than Pleistocene (Lucas, 1901). 

Study of the enormous mass of bird material assembled at the University 
of California and at the Los Angeles Museum of History, Science and Art has 
been productive of most interesting results. The following is a synopsis of 
this work, only part of which has been made public. 

Apologies are offered for one synonym imposed upon the literature of 
ornithology. Pleistogyps rex (Miller, 1910), based on a tarso-metatarsus, 
must give way to Teratornis merriami (Miller, 1909), previously established > 
upon a skull and pectoral arch. Repeated occurrence of the two in the same 
section of the excavations forces the conclusion that the great bird known from 
the skull and pectoral parts was mounted upon the relatively frail posterior 
limbs aseribed to Pleistogyps rex. The latter genus and species is herehy 
officially cremated. Two members of the family of old vultures, heretofore 
unknown in the western hemisphere, have been described (Miller, 1916b). The 
species Pavo californicus Milier has been assigned to a new genus, Parapavo 
(Miller, 1916a), intermediate between the old world Pave and the new world 
Agriocharis of Yucatan. The anomalous walking eagle, Morphnus daggett, has 
been described (Miller, 1915) as analogous and not homologous with Serpentu- 
rius of South Africa. 

Gavia, Ajaia, Plegadis, Geococcyx, and two species of the Columbidae, 
listed as lipotypes in 1912, have been added to the Pleistocene fauna. The 
meager remains first assigned to Polyborus tharus are considered, alter study 
of more abundant material, to belong to the species P. cheriway. Botauwrus 
lentiginosus, Grus americana, Accipiter coopert, and Falco columbarius have 
been added to the California list of Pleistocene species. The species Agelaius 
gubernator, Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus, Euwphagus cyanocephalus, and 
Otocoris alpestris are considered best dropped from the rolls at present. Al-_ 
though the Pleistocene remains studied are not distinguishable to the writer’s 
eye from the four above-mentioned local birds, it is assuming too much on his 
part to assert the identity thereof. The identity is not considered proven. 
More complete material representing the Recent faleons makes it seem advis- 
able to drop Falco peregrinus and add F. mexicanus in its stead. 

Eliminating tentative assignments from the lst, there are now known 
some sixty-four species of birds from Pleistocene horizons, and one from the 
Miocene, of California. The state of Oregon exceeds this record by some five 
or Six species. 
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FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


On the Acorn-storing Habit of Certain Woodpeckers.—In a recent article in the 
Conpor, Dr. William E. Ritter gives an interesting discussion of the habit of the Cali- 
fornia Woodpecker of inserting acorns and sometimes pebbles into small holes drilled 
for their reception in the bark and dead wood of trees. During a two years stay in 
British Honduras the writer had a good opportunity to observe this same curious in- 
stinct in a closely related form, Meianerpes formicivorus albeolus. These extremely 
industrious birds not only store acorns in the same manner as the California Wood- 
pecker, but also deposit them in great quantities in hollow trees and similar places. I 
have seen a hollow pine tree with a cavity six to eight inches in diameter filled for 
‘a distance of nearly twenty feet with acorns dropped into a good sized hole at that 
distance above the ground. Acorn-filled trees of this sort I found not uncommon. Some- 
times an opening at the bottom showed the earlier acorns deposited, completely de- 
cayed and crumbling to dust. They must have been there for several years, and prob: 
ably were not brought by the same birds that completed the accumulation. I often 
saw the woodpeckers bring the acorns and drop them into these “acornaries”’. 

I lived for some time in an old house in which the roof of an upper veranda had 
peen supported by timbers six inches square. These had been injured by termites and 
rendered unsafe, and had then been boxed with heavy boards of the proper width. 
Later thé termites had completed their work of destruction and had almost entirely 
removed the timbers, leaving the hollow boxing. The woodpeckers had made holes 
near the tops of some of these and used them for acorn storage. One that I noted was 
filled for a distance of at least four feet, as could be seen where the boards had sprung 
apart slightly, and possibly much farther. 

In these cases it wouid be utterly impossible for the birds ever to make use of 
the acorns in any way, yet they go on generation after generation laboriously gather- 
ing them. Furthermore, in an even, tropical climate like that of British Honduras, 
where there can be but little variation in food supply from season to season, it is diffi- 
cult to see how, under any circumstances, such a habit could be of any great advantage; 
but even granting that it is so in cases where the accumulation is accessible, these in- 
stances show how an over-delevoped instinct may lead to actions not only useless but 
highly absurd. 

So far as the California Woodpecker is concerned, Dr. Ritter’s conclusions are 
in all probability correct. This suggests the possibility that the Central American bird 
was derived from the more northerly form or from northern ancestry, which acquired 
the instinct under conditions like those now existing in California, and that, as it pushed 
gradually into the tropics, it retained the instinct long after it had ceased to be of any 
utility. Such speculations, however, are of doubtful value—Morton EH. Peck, Willa- 
mette University, Salem, Oregon, June 8S, 1921. . 


The Brown-headed Nuthatch in Oklahoma.—The Brown-headed Nuthatch (Sitla 
pusilla) does not seem to have been heretofore recorded from Oklahoma. On July 5, 
1920, I saw one bird of this species on a southern yellow pine near Cedar Creek in 
Pushmataha County. Although the specimen was not taken, there could be no doubt 
as to its identity since I had ample opportunity to study the bird at close range through 
field glasses; and, moreover, this locality is well within its expected range, as it has 
been found in Texas, Arkansas and Missouri.—MarGaretT M. Nice, Norman, Oklahoma, 
April 7,1921. 


The Water Ouzel in Arizona.—The scarcity of published records of the occur- 
rence of the Dipper, or as I would personally prefer to call it, the Water Ouzel (Cinclus 
mexicanus unicolor), in Arizona seems to make it desirable to add to these records. 
On first coming into southern Arizona 2 few years ago from a locality where I had 
come to know this bird well and to expect it along the tumbling mountain streams, i 
confidently looked for it along the principal permanent stream in the Santa Catalina 
Mountains, but was disappointed. It did not appear to be present either in the lower 
portion of this canyon (Sabino) or along the headwaters and upper stream where the 
eastern brook trout has been successfully introduced, and where conditicns appeared 
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to be favorable for this stream-loving bird. Its absence from the Herbert Brown col- 
lection, now in the University of Arizona Museum, led to looking it up in Swarth’s “Dis- 
tributional list of the Birds of Arizona” (Avifauna No. 10) where the paucity of pub- 
lished records is noted. Thereafter, whenever opportunity offered, | have attempted 
to locate this species. 

My search was first rewarded in June, 1917, when, on a fishing trip to Oak 
Creek Canyon eighteen miles south of Flagstaff, I was delighted to see my old friend 
of former years. At least two individuals were noted, but as they flew back and forth 
up and down stream all during the day of sport they seemed like a dozen. The number 
was not possible to estimate accurately except by laying off the trout fishing, which. 
was even a rarer treat in Arizona than the sight of the Water Ouzels; but I should say | 
there were not more than one or two pairs in the porticn of the stream fished. While 
no nest was discovered, the conditions were so favorable and the birds so evidently at 
home, that I doubt not they breed there. 

I did not personally see this species again until June 13, 1920, when the day was 
spent in Sabino Canyon. During the day a portion of the canyon some two miies in 
length, from eight to ten miles up from the mouth, was explored, and in the course of 
the day two birds, presumably a pair, were seen. No evidence as to their nesting was 
obtained, though from the general non-migratory character of the bird one would as- 
sume that they were at home, and especially at that time of the year. (In Utah the 
Dipper may be seen at any time of the winter along the rushing and consequently un- 
frozen parts of the streams of the Wasatch Mountains). That portion of the Sabino 
explored last June lies between the upper and lower portions which I had previously 
seen, and it is quite possible that in this portion the bird may he a regular resident. I 
this be true then we have a resident pair of Dippers within twenty-five miles of Tucson. 

In the meantime I had talked of this bird to Mr. M. E. Musgrave, Predatory Ani- 
mal Inspector of the Biological Survey for Arizona, suggesting that he be on the lookout 
for it in his more extensive travels about the State. Mr. Musgrave now kindly fur- 
nishes the following Arizona records: : 

“During the year 1918 along Oak Creek; also during the same year along tne 
Black River and its tributaries east of Fort Apache, Arizona; and one on Beaver Creek 
near Montezuma’s Well, north of Camp Verde. In June, 1920, along the White River, 
about ten miles east of Cooley, and a few days later two pairs nesting on a small creek 
known as Trout Creek, which is a tributary of White River and which comes in south- 
east of Cooley about five or six miles; also in the same month several of these birds 
along White River south as far as the Indian Saw Mill, below Cooley about ten miles. 
On February 1, 1921, one on Lime Creek, a tributary to the Verde River, about forty 
miles north of Phoenix.” . 

Taking these records in connection with those gathered by Swarth, it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that the species under consideration occurs rather commonly along 
the mountain streams of the northern and northeastern high plateau and mountain re- 
gion of Arizona, while its occurrence in the ranges of the southern part of the State 
is either spcradic or limited to a few individuals here and there along the most favor- 
able streams, there being at present one record each for the Huachuca, Chiricahua, and 
Santa Catalina mountains. The streams in the Catalinas and Santa Ritas, and probably 
also in the Rincons, are decidedly barren of such aquatic insect nymphs as Plecoptera 
(stone flies) and Ephemerida (may flies), on which the Utah Dippers appeared to 
me to feed largely. These streams are also rather barren of caddis worms (Trichoptera 
larvae) which would seem to offer a good food supply for these birds, but on which 1 
have not actually observed them feeding. 

After the above was written, but before mailing the manuscript, I had occasion 
to again visit Sabino Creek at the point where the two birds were observed last June. 
It was with the keenest pleasure that I again noted on that date, March 22, 1921, the 
presence of two individuals of this species at the precise pool where I first saw one 
in June, 1920. These two kept in close company and are doubtless a resident pair. If 
opportunity permits, an attempt to discover them nesting will be made this season.— 
CHARLES T. VoRHIES, Tucson, Arizona, March 80, 1921. 
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The Hartequin Duck in Montana.—In the recent excellent “Distriputional List of 
the Birds of Montana” by Aretas A. Saunders (Pacific Coast Avifauna, no. 14, pp. 58-59), 
are given eight records of the occurrence of the Harlequin Duck (Histrionicus histri- 
onicus), which seem to indicate that the species is rather generally dispersed in the 
state. Three of the localities mentioned, Chief Mountain Lake, Iceberg Lake and Upper 
Two Medicine Lake, are within the boundaries of the Glacier National Park. Incident- 
ally it may be noted that through a typographical error the reference for the Chiei 
Mountain Lake record is given as the American Naturalist instead of Coues’ “Birds ot 
the Northwest” where it was actually published. The second record, that of a pair of 
birds collected by G. H. Trook on the Hayden Survey in May, 1860, belongs to Wyoming 
east of Jackson Hole, Wyoming, as explained in The Awk, vol. xxx, January, 1913, p.- 
and not to Montana. The locality where these birds were taken was in the mountains 
107. Trook who obtained the specimens was in Wyoming in May, although later in the 
season he worked in the Big Horn Mountains, Montana. This leaves Merrill’s record 
in the Big Horn Mountains, Sloanaker’s record for Flathead Lake south of the Park, 
Saunders’ record for Birch Creek, Teton County, and Thomas’ record for the West 
Gallatin River in the southern part of the state, as the only records outside the Park. 

Since Mr. Saunders’ manuscript was prepared, several additional records for the 
Park have been published, which may be found in Mrs. F. M. Bailey’s “Birds of Glacier 
National Park’, pp. 124-126, issued by the National Park Service in 1918. These rec- 
ords indicate the presence of the Harlequin Duck on Mineral Creek, McDonald Creek, 
North Fork of the Flathead, Grinnell Lake, in Olsen Valley, on Gunsight Lake and at 
McDermott Fails. At present, records for localities outside the Park are more desirable 
than ever—T. S. PatMeEr, Washington, D. C., May 8, 1921. 


Oklanoma Field Notes.—Protective Coloration in Gnatcatcher Nests. The Blue- 
gray Gnatcatcher (Polioptila caerulea caerulea) in the vicinity of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
normally nests in early May. Out of a large number of nests examined by me all but 
one were located in the common oak of this region. At the time of nesting the oak is 
always in leaf and the nests are placed in proximity to clusters of leaves. They are 
also always covered exteriorly with dark sooty gray lichens picked from the oak limbs 
and are evidently so decorated in order to be inconspicuous. Interiorly the nests are 
jined with dark-colored fibrous material and shreds of bark. On April 27, 1919, I found 
a nest which departed in every particular from the usual type. It was of course earlier 
in the season and the oaks were not as yet in good leaf. This nest was located high up 
in a siender fork of a small limb in an elm which had just completed budding. The 
nest was entirely decorated with the red-brown bud sheaths, brown lichens and brown 
fibrous material. Interiorly the color scheme had been carried out also by the use 
of red-brown spongy cotton-like material and some silky brown seed filaments from 
some weed. In addition there were several brown breast feathers of the Bobwhite and 
other softer feathers of unknown source. The eggs, five in number, were normal in 
size, shape and coloration. This nest was thus unusual in its early date, in its loca. 
tion in an elm, in the outer and inner coloration, and in being lined partially with feath- 
ers—I have never before seen a Gnatcatcher nest lined with feathers. It was in toto 
a beautifui example of protective coloration, as it blended extremely well with the brown 
bark of the young limbs of the elm. 

Dove Nesting in Thrasher Nest. On May 11, 1919, at Chanute, Kansas, I found 
a nest of the Brown Thrasher (Toxostoma rufum rufum) containing two eggs and lo- 
cated a few feet above the ground in an osage orange tree. On May 16 I again visited 
the nest, intending to collect a full set, but was surprised when I arrived to note a Dove 
(Zenaidura macroura marginella) resting in the nest. On the Dove being flushed If 
found the nest to contain the original (supposedly) Thrasher eggs and in addition two 
Dove eggs! No later visits were made, so it was not learned what the ultimate dispo- 
sition of the four eggs and fledglings, if any, might have been. 

Abnormal Eggs of Crow. On March 20, 1921, while collecting near Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, in company with Mr. G. A. Abbott, we flushed a Crow (Corvus brachyrhynchos 
brachyrhynchos) from its nest in a small pecan tree. My attention was immediately 
attracted to the large size of the Crew, for it was by far the largest individual I had 
ever seen. On climbing to the nest I found it to contain a fine set of five very large 
egzs. Upon measurement I find them to average 2.00 by 1.25 inches, which shows them 
to be slightly larger than the average egg of the Raven. The average size of Crow 
eggs is given as 1.60 by 1.15 inches. 
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Abnormal Egg of Western Lark Sparrow. In my collection is a set of eggs of 
the Western Lark Sparrow (Chondestes grammacus strigatus) taken on June 26, 1920, 
at Claremore, Oklahoma, which contains two normal eggs, one normal Cowbird egg, and 
one extremely large Lark Sparrow egg. This large egg is marked similarly to the 
other two and measures .95 by .67 inches. Reed gives the average size of eggs of this 
species as .80 by .60 inches.—J. R. PEMBERTON, Tulsa, Oklahoma, April 13,1921. 


Relative Dimensions of Aeroplanes and Hawks.—It has been the writer's experi- 
ence that the majority of the hawks observed by bird studenis are seen in flight, usually 
outlined against the sky. The proportional dimensions of a bird can usually be made 
out, but it is often impossible even for an expert to be sure about the color or markings, 
especially when the bird is seen against a strong light. We say that a Cooper Hawk has 
a long tail or that another hawk has long wings, but these members are long or short 
compared with—what? It would certainly be more exact to say that in the Cooper 
Hawk the length (the distance from tip of bill to end of tail) is 60 percent of the spread 
of the wings. 

It is a well-known fact that female hawks are larger than males; but measure- 
ments show that the ratio of length to spread is about the same in both sexes. This 
matter of proportion appears to be constant in any given species, irrespective of sex 
and age, in all full-feathered individuals. Using the ratio of length to spread as a 
basis, we find that the various species of hawks found in Catifornia may be readily 
separated into two groups, those that have a length greater than one-half of their spread 
and those that have a length less than one-half of their spread. With the exception 
of the falcons, we may safely say that the harmful species can all be piaced in group 1 
and the beneficial species in group 2. For example, the Cooper Hawk, regarded every- 
where as harmful, has a length 60 percent of its spread, while the beneficial Swainson 
Hawk has a length that is only 40 percent of its spread. (See accompanying table for 
further figures. ) 

TABLE) SHOWING RATIO OF LENGTH TO SPREAD IN VARIOUS SPECIES OF 
HAWKS AS SHOWN BY MEASUREMENTS OF BIRDS IN THE FLESH 


Average ratio, 


Genus Species length to spread 
Cooper Hawk .= 22"... a eee 60% 
Accipiter Sharp-shinned Hawk. ...........22222.....22222200----- D4% 
Gosha wit. 5255 28 ese oe ee eee D296 
SDarrow., Haiwikens eee rere ATG 
Pigeon (Hawk 2... 5 2 oe ee 45% 
Falco ; 
Duck. Hawke = ".< 263 ee ee 44% 
Prairie “Paleon: \.2 o 3. oe eee 43% 
Circus { Marsh, ‘Hawken eee eee 42% 
Red-tailed “Hawk... 34.23 eee 42% 
Buteo SHG W OOS COpON JRE ALe ch ee ee 40% 
Archibuteo } Rerruginous Rough-leg a... eer 40% | 
Pandion { OSDIGY stipes, st 2.2 oe ee ee 39% 


Regarding the relative proportions of aeropianes and hawks, it may be staied 
that, in general, aeroplanes are relatively longer than hawks, the ratio of length te 
span in the former being, in ascertained cases, from 54 to 80 percent. In the recent 
four-passenger, Orenco type F, Tourister Aeroplane, as illustrated in Aerial Age of May 
3, 1920, page 2538, the over-all length is 25 feet, 10 inches, and the span 38 feet, a ratio 
of length to spread of 68 percent. The Cooper Hawk has nearly the same proportions 
as this modern aeroplane; and the harmful bird-hawks (Accipiters) might well be called 
aeroplane-hawks to distinguish them from the short-tailed squirrel-hawks (Buteos), 
which are beneficial—JosrrH Drxon, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, June 10, 19217. 
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A Murre Tragedy.—The accompanying cut portrays a California Murre (Uriu 
troille californica) in a very hopeless as well as helpless condition—he has been “oiled”. 
In the latter part of March, 1920, B. F. Hake and myself tramped from Santa Cruz to 
Halfmoon Bay, California, practically all the way along the beach. During this trip 
“we saw no less than thirty-five Murres in this predicament. They were in all stages 
from recently oiled and in fair condition physically to badly emaciated and in many 
cases dead. 

The plumage of the Murre is particularly susceptible to picking up the clots of 
floating oil that escapes from the oil carrying tankers. This material adheres to the 
breast feathers as is indicated by the photograph, and, what is much more disastrous, to 
the feathers under the wings. As a result the feathers mat, allowing the water to get 
through the feathers and next to the skin with the final result that the bird no longer 
feeds and soon dies of exposure and starvation, or, before that stage is reached, be 
comes the prey of the beach-combing coyote. 

The oil comes from the tankers that load at various points along the coast. They 
are ballasted on their incoming trips by filling their tanks with water. When this is © 
pumped out, whatever oil there happens to be left in the tank passes out and floats 
off to ensnare any swimming birds that happen to come into contact with it. 

It is truly a pitiable sight to see these handsome and normally immacuiate birds 
standing or sitting up on the beach or out on a rock vainly trying to preen themselves 


Fig. 25. AN “OILED” MURRE. 


free of this direful clinging mass; and at last, becoming too weak for further attempt, 
they sit stoically awaiting the end. 

As a matter of interest in passing, the bird in the picture bears in his pose a 
suggestion of his quadruped ancestry. The use of the wings as props to help maintain 
an upright position, as well as to assist in propelling while on the ground, speaks in no 
uncertain terms of an ancestor that used the anterior organs of locomotion for feet 
rather than wings. 

During the month of March, 1919, I spent a week at Pacific Grove and Monterey. 
During this time I covered many miles along the beach in the vicinity. My first im- 
pression of this locality was one of dead birds. An attempt was made to make a count 
of the carcasses, but after enumerating several hundred the task was given up as im- 
possible to complete. Almost without exception the presence of the soiled and matted 
plumage, particularly under the wings, was ample evidence of the cause of the mortality. 
The list was not limited to the Murres but included practically all the birds that fre- 


quent Monterey Bay in any numbers.—R. H. Patmer, University of Washington, Seattle, 
March 29, 1921. 
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Eastern California Occurrences of the Golden-crowned Sparrow.—That Zonotrichia 
coronata is a common migrant along the eastern Sierras, is indicated by the following‘ 
personally taken notes. The locality is 6700 feet altitude and just east of Sierra City, 
Sierra County. October 5, 1911, one immature‘taken and two more seen; October 6, 
half a dozen seen, two of which were adults; thereafter increasingly common until Oc- 
tober 18 when they out-numbered Zonotrichia 1. gambeli about two to one; thereafter 
decreasing in numbers till November 8, when one was taken. At this last date there 
was two feet of snow at this altitude, and open ground under heavy brush must have 
been difficult to find. In 1916 an adult female was taken September 23. ‘Little time 
was available for collecting that year so that the single entry does not necessarily 
indicate any scarcity of birds. In the D. R. Dickey collection is an immature bird taken 
by L. M. Huey at Potholes, Imperial County, April 18, 1916. This is a short distance 
up the river from Yuma and is therefore practically on the Arizona line——A. J. VAN 
RossemM, Los Angeles, California, March 25, 1921. 


Sparrow Hawk Captures Swallow.—On April 26, 1921, at Stanford University, 
California, the following observation was made on a Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparverius). 
A number of Cliff Swallows (Petrochelidon lunifrons) were building, or repairing, their 
mud nests on the north side of the museum just under the eves. The hawk was about 
one hundred yards away on the top of a young redwood tree. While we watched him 
he sailed gently down to one of the swallow’s nests, passing over a group of about 
fifteen people, supported himself with one foot, hanging nearly upside down in the mean- 
time, inserted the other foot into the nest, and extracted its owner. The captured bird 
was an adult Cliff Swallow. The nest was not very deep, and the opening was large. 
‘The swallow was building up the broken opening when attacked.—PauL Bonnot, Stan- 
ford University, California, April 28, 1921. 


Bubo virginianus occidentalis in California~—The Museum cf Vertebrate Zoology 
has recently received as a gift from Mr. Carl S. Mueller, of Marysville, California, his 
collection of bird skins, a large proportion of them being specimens collected by himself in 
various parts of California. Included in this collection are two horned owls of particular 
interest as representative of Bubo virginianus occidentalis Stone, a subspecies not be- 
fore recorded from California. These two birds, male and female, were taken at Shum- 
way,. Lassen County, on September 18, 1916. 

Compared with specimens of Bubo virginianus pacificus, from the region to the 
westward, they are paler, more grayish in general coloration, and with much less ad- 
mixture of reddish. They are also somewhat larger than the mode of pacificus. Com- 
pared with breeding examples of B. v. pallescens from the lower Colorado River and 
southeastern Arizona, these specimens of occidentalis are darker colored, they have 
rather heavily marked tibiae as compared with the frequently immaculate legs of pal- 
lescens, and they are of larger size. 

Presumably occidentalis is the form of horned owl that breeds in the Modoc re- 
gion of California, though breeding birds are lacking as yet to prove this. There are 
two young horned owls in the Museum collection from that part of the state which had 
been catalogued as pacificus but which are doubtless of the subspecies occidentalis. One 
was taken at the head of Pine Creek in the Warner Mountains, the other at the Scott 
Ranch, ten miles north of Alturas.—H. S. Swartn, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berie- 
ley, California, May 138, 1921. 


Calliope Hummingbird at the Flower Show.—Spring comes rather late in the 
Yosemite Valley; however, Calliope Hummingbirds arrived April 6, this year. For the 
first few weeks they spent their time on the north side of the valley among the early 
blooming manzanitas, and no birds were seen south of the river until May 14. On this 
date a female Calliope discovered the Flower Show in the Village. 

This flower show is maintained at the Rangers’ Headquarters, and though flowers 
may be scarce, there is always a fine floral display here. The Calliope was quick to 
recognize the value of the floral display, and from the day of her discovery she was a 
constant attendant. The “hummer” appeared not the least disturbed by the crowds of 
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people that gathered about the stand, but went on about her business of gathering food. 
She moved from flower to flower on the various snelves but gave special attention to 
the fiery-red stalks of the snow plant. It was roted that she was especially fond of the 
bright red flowers, such as Silene californica, Zauschneria, Castilleia, and Pentstemon 
menziesii —C. W. MicHaEL, Yosemite, California, June 2, 1921. 


Dipper Nesting in Santa Barbara County, California—Jack Hawley of San Diego 
told me recently of a Dipper (Cinclus mexicanus wunicolor) apparently nesting on a 
stream in Carpinteria, Santa Barbara County. I visited the spot on April 21 and saw 
the female enter the nest, which I found contained young about three days old. The 
nest is a little above where the stream emerges from the lowest ridge of the Santa Ynez 
range on the coast side, at an elevation of less than 500 feet. There is another pair 
farther up the same stream and another on the next stream, at this season, all presum- 
ably nesting.—RaALPH HoFFMANN, Carpinteria, California, April 23, 1921. 


The California Brown Pelican as a Navigator.—Along the coast north of San 
Diego the long line of bluff is of even contour, broken only by the typical sloughs which 
eccur every two or three miles, but otherwise rises abruptly from the shore and to a 
height of from twenty-five to over a hundred feet. The prevailing west wind, striking 
this bluff, is deflected upward, and along this lane of ascending air the California Brown 
Pelican (Pelecanus californicus), in his southward migration, sails swiftly with out- 
stretched wings and head folded back on his body. 

The pelicans fly in line formation in small flocks of from five to twenty, and 
when wind conditions are favorable will often pass and disappear from sight without 
once flapping their wings. It is an interesting sight to hide near the crest of a bluff 
and watch them pass, and to note with what poise and little apparent effort they main- 
tain their rapid flight, the only appreciable movement of the body being an occasional 
slight adjustment in response, no doubt, to the minor eddies and air currents. Occa- 
sionally a bird, feeling a desire for nourishment perhaps, which he may be carrying in 
his pouch for such an occasion, will raise his beak abruptly, his whole body will quiver 
in a momentary collapse, and then with a few quick wing-beats the bird regains his lost 
momentum and maintains his place in the line. 

The rate of speed seems to depend directly on the velocity of the wind, and prob- 
ably to some extent on the angle at which it strikes the bluff. The axis of the body is 
heid at an angle with the shore line, with a slight deflection to windward. The phe- 
nomenon of the birds’ flight is, of course, a process of voiplaning down an ascending 
stream of air and maintaining a definite position relative to the ground. One is sur- 
prised, however, at the remarkable efficiency which they exhibit, evidenced by their 
high velocity in a very moderate wind, and the slight angle at which the body is held 
in relation to their line of flight. The position usually taken is, roughly, about 75 feet 
west of the crest of the bluff and about 20 or 30 feet above it. This position may vary 
from day to day, but at any given time one flock wiil follow another in very nearly the 
same line, the birds seeming to instinctively adjust their positions to obtain the maxi- 
mum lift from the ascending air. 

The Pelican is an adept navigator, the observations made above recalling to mind 
the common sight of the birds racing at express speed along the crest of the long rolling 
swells before they break on the shore, the case being practically parallel, since the 
wind striking the outer side of the swell is deflected upward, the angle of deflection 
increasing as the swell nears the shore. In this case, however, owing to the lesser 
height, it is necessary for the bird to barely clear the crest of the swell to obtain the 
desired reaction. 

When one observes their apparently effortless and swift flight southward along 
this stretch of coast one is apt to speculate on how much of his journey the California 
Brown Pelican is able to make gliding “on the breast of the wind’, and judging from 
observations in this locality I am confident that on an economy run down the coast, on 
a “miles per gallon” basis, our friend the pelican would be hard to beat. 

We are accustomed to observing various birds taking advantage of ascending 
air currents in their casual flights, but a record of other birds taking such advantage 
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in their migrational flights would be most interesting, and I hope that others can, per- 
haps, give us some valuable and interesting light on this subject. At this time I would 
like to mention also, observations made on the actions of flocks of mixed species of 
gulls, which I have not previously seen recorded. 

The spit of land which makes San Diego Bay a land-locked harbor terminates in 
two flat areas of land: Coronado Island and North Island, each 2 or 8 miles in diam- 
eter and entirely surrounded by water. North Island, in particular, presents a large 
expanse of level, treeless surface to the sun, and on a calm warm day a large volume 
of dry warm air develops over this area, surrounded by the cooler and moister air over 
the water. The ascension of the warm, light air over such a field is familiar to avi- 
ators, and the gulls in this vicinity seem to delight in ascending with it. , 

Starting two or three hundred feet up, they commence to ascend in long sweeping 
spirals. Their wings are extended and no perceptible motion of the body can be noted, 
and up, up they sail until almost out of sight, and straining the eye to follow them. 
They start with perhaps a dozen or two birds, but these are soon joined from all direc- 
tions by other gulls in two’s and three’s until 100 to 200 birds are in the air at once. It 
is quite a pretty sight and suggests to one a column of numerous sheets of paper carried 
aloft by some giant whiriwind, reaching upward as high as the eye can follow. They 
appear to sail very leisurely but they gain altitude with surprising rapidity. I have 
made some effort to estimate the height they attain but find it very difficult on account 
of the lack of anything stable in the sky with which to compare them. 

When evidently satisfied with their evolutions the gulls disband, many of the 
birds volplaning to earth again to resume their never-ending quest for food, but others 
seem to use this method for gaining altitude for a long flight, perhaps to some neigh- 
boring island, as the last one sees of them as they disappear irem sight, they are still 
sailing, with their wings outstretched, toward the distant horizon—C. H. Woopwarp, 
San Diego, California, April 16, 1921. 


White-throated Sparrow in Orange County.—On March 19, 1921, a single White- 
throated Sparrow (Zonotrichia albicollis) appeared in a small flock, made up of about 
twenty Intermediate Sparrows and a few Goiden-crowned Sparrows that frequented a 
large pile of brush about thirty feet from. our house. It was very easy to get a close 
view of it, from the windows, as it fed most of the time about the back-yard. It was 
seen nearly every day until April 10, when all of the flock left—Jo11n McB. ROBERTSON, 
Buena Park, Orange County, California, May 15, 1921. 


Philadelphia Vireo in Montana.—Saunders’ list of the birds of Montana contains 
no record of the occurrence of the Philadelphia Vireo (Vireosylva philadelphica) in the 
State. A female bird was taken by H. E. Anthony, while collecting in company with 
the writer, near Johnson Lake, Sheridan County, Montana, on June 3, 1910. This re- 
gion is rolling prairie, with only a sparse growth of boxelder, elm, and willow along the 
infrequent streams, and the bird was taken in one of these patches of timber. In spite 
of the comparatively late date, the bird was undoubtedly a migrant. The specimen is 
now no. 228,547, U. S. Nat. Mus. (Biological Survey collection).—EpWarp A. PREBLE, 
Washington, D. C., May 18, 1921. 


Western Bluebird Nesting on the Sea-coast.—The published accounts of the breed- 
ing of the Western Bluebird (Sialia mexicana occidentalis) on the coastal plain are so 
few that the following note may be worth recording. There are at this writing (May 
15, 1921) at least four pairs of Bluebirds in Carpinteria on the narrow plain that 
stretches from the last foothill to the ocean, in territory less than 50 feet above sea- 
level. I have located two of the nests. One is probably as near the ocean as the spe- 
cies is likely to nest. It is in a willow, in the last group of trees between the Coast 
Highway and the sea, so near a salt marsh that a very high tide would come within 5¢ 
rods of the nest—RatrH HorrMann, Carpinteria, California, May 15, 1921. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The regular July meeting of the Northeriu 
Division of the Cooper Club will be post- 
poned until Wednesday evening, August 3, 
1921. This is done in order to relate the 
meeting to the sessions of the Pacific Divi- 
sion of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, which will be held 
at Berkeley, August 4 to 6, 1921. The busi- 
ness meeting of the C. O. C. will be held at 
7:30 Pp. M., and the program will commence 
at 8 p. M. The two papers thus far assured 
are: “The Pelican Colonies of Pyramid 
Lake” by Barton Warren Evermann; “The 
Principle of Rapid Peering, in Birds’ by 
Joseph Grinnell. Visiting ornithologists 
will be able to join in the various excursions 
which are being planned in connection with 
the general meetings. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Eugene Law are doing 
vertebrate field work again this summer in 
the Chiricahua Mountains, southeastern 
Arizona. Mr. Donald D. McLean is serving 
as Mr. Law’s assistant, and the party keeps 
in touch with the outside world through the 
kind offices of our fellow Cooper Club mem- 
ber at Dos Cabezos, Mr. Frank H. Hands. 


We are not infrequently called upon to 
recommend a few of “the best” books on 
birds for a beginning student to own, said 
student being of the type who is ambitious 
to qualify in due time as a serious ornithol- 
ogist. Of course the number must be sirict- 
ly limited and the factor of scholarly stand- 
ards be kept foremost in consideration. 
Here are the four works we have, on occa- 
sion, nominated: Coues’ ‘Key to North Am- 
erican Birds’; Newton’s “Dictionary ot 
Birds”; Pycraft’s “History of Birds’; Ben- 
dire’s “Life Histories of North American 
Birds” (with Bent’s continuation of the 
same so far as it has appeared). Perhaps 
somone else will have different ideas on 
this score. We invite comment. 


Various interesting bits of news have 
come to the ears of the Editors lately and 
some of them we hereby pass along. Mr. 
Harry Harris, of Kansas City, is reported 
to be at work upen a biographical index 
to the Ibis. There is also a persistent rum- 
or current to the effect that Missouri is to 
lose Mr. Harris,—California to be the gain- 
er. Part II of Mr. A. C. Bent’s “Life His- 
tories” is in press, and the manuscript of 
Part III is completed. The Treganzas (Mr. 
and Mrs. A. O.) are actively promoting pop- 
ular interest in birds among the boy scouts, 
clubs, and schools of Salt Lake City. Prof. 


Arthur A. Allen, of Ithaca, has had remark- 
able success the past spring in rearing 
broods of Ruffed Grouse. Mr. S. Prentiss 
Baldwin has recorded further startling reve- 
lations this summer concerning the domes- 
tic relations of the house wrens on his place 
near Cleveland. Mr. R. H. Beck is giving a 
good account of himself among the South 
Sea islands, whence he has already shipped 
in to the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory several consignments of rare bird skins. 
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SAUNDERS ON THE BirRpsS oF MoNTANA.*— 
This report, the first complete notice of the 
birds of Montana, consists mainly of an an- 
notated list of all species of recent birds 
known to have occurred within the State. 
The main list numbers 332 species and sub- 
species, including all currently recognized 
indigenous forms known to occur. Species 
noticed under secondary headings are as 
follows: Recently Extinct Species, one (Pas- 
senger Pigeon); Introduced Species, four; 
and Hypothetical List, thirteen, species 
which have been recorded but the status of 
which is questioned, owing to possible err- 
ors in identification. There is also pre- — 
sented a supplemental list of nine subspecies 
which have been described but are not gen- 
erally considered as valid. 

We consider this report to be one of the 
best lists ever prepared for a western State. 
The allocation of old records, by no means 
an easy matter, seems to have been excep- 
tionally well done, and the very large 
amount of field work accomplished by the 
author places to his credit a much greater 
proportion of the notes than is usual in 
such undertakings. Its appearance places 
the ornithology of Montana on a basis far 
in advance of similar work in any other of 
the larger and more sparsely settled States, 
with the exception of Arizona, and many 
years are likely to elapse before a more com- 
plete exposition of the bird life of the State 
appears. 

The introductory part comprises about 
twenty-five pages. The introduction proper, 


*A Distributional List of the Birds of Mon- 
tana, with Notes on the Migration and Nest- 
ing of the Better Known Species. By Aretas 
A. Saunders. Pacific Coast Avifauna, No. 14. 
194 pages; 1 map and numerous figures. Pub- 
lished by the Cooper Ornithological Club, 
Berkeley, California, Feb. 1, 1921. 
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occupying about four pages, relates to the 
author’s own work and the other sources 
which contributed to the results. We learn 
that Mr. Saunders spent nearly five years 
of almost continuous field work, with two 
additional summers, in various sections of 
Montana. The main results of much of this 
work have already appeared from time to 
time. The author also acknowledges im- 
portant assistance gained from manuscript 
reports furnished by a number of ornithol- 
ogists resident in various parts of the State, 
some of these representing several years’ 
observation in their respective sections. The 
more important of these lists and the sec- 
tions covered are as follows: Bernard Bai- 
ley, Bitterroot Valley; A. D. Dubois, Dutton 
and Belton; Joseph Kittredge, Jr., Missoula 
and elsewhere; Nelson Lundwall, Gallatin 
Valley; J. L. Sloanaker, Kalispell and Flat- 
head Lake; Gerald B. Thomas, Billings and 
Lake Basin; and C. F. Hedges, Miles City. 
Of these, the last two contributed notes on 
several forms not otherwise known from the 
State. 

A bibliography is presented listing more 
than 200 titles, arranged by authors alpha- 
betically, and chronologically under authors. 
Of the articles cited 33 are by Saunders and 
22 by Silloway. Among earlier important 
works which are omitted from the bibliog- 
raphy may be mentioned the articles by Cap- 
tain Blakiston on birds collected in the in- 
terior of British America, published in the 
Ibis, 1861-68; and the report by George Mi. 
Dawson of the British North American 
Boundary Commission, 1875. We miss also, 
both in the bibliography and in the accounts 
of many species, references from Mrs. F. M. 
Bailey’s annotated list of the birds of Gla- 
cier Park, issued by the National Park Ser- 
vice, January 10, 1919. This report con- 
tains many detailed notes on nesting and 
migration not given in the brief list in the 
circular which is cited. 

We regret that the author has failed to 
include in his introduction accounts of the 
more important of the early expeditions 
which traversed the State. Thus the fam- 
ous journey of Lewis and Clark in 1804-5, 
during which Montana was crossed on both 
the outward and homeward trips, resulted 
in the discovery of three notable species of 
birds, and of these at least two (Lewis's 
Woodpecker and Clark’s Crow) were first 
seen in western Montana (though the actual 
type specimens were taken in Idaho), yet 
we look in vain for any mention of these 
important facts, either in the introduction 
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or in the separate accounts of the species. 

Similar lack of detailed treatment obtains 
with reference to Cyanocitta stelleri annec- 
tens, from Hell Gate River, east of Missoula; 
Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus, from the 
junction of the Marias and Yellowstone Riv- 
ers; Ammodramus bairdi, from near Fort 
Union, situated on the north bank of the 
Missouri exactly on the line between North 
Dakota and Montana; Junco hyemalis mon- 
tanus, from Columbia Falls; Pinicola enuc- 
leator montana, from Bear Creek, Gallatin 
County; and Penthestes atricapillus septen- 
trionalis, from the Yellowstone about 30 
iniles above its junction with the Missouri. 
In some of these cases, however, informa- 
tion as to type localities may be found in 
the annotations in the bibliography. We 
can hardly blame the author for failing to 
undertake the drudgery of compiling ac- 
counts of these expeditions, although we con- 
sider them important in a work of this kind, 
but surely the fact that the first known 
specimen of a given species came from the 
State deserves mention under its proper 
heading. An examination of the narratives 
of journeys would also have prevented the 
inclusion under Mergus americanus of the 
upper Powder River and Deer Creek records, 
under Querquedula cyanoptera, of the Popo 
Agie River note, and under AHistrionicus 
histrionicus of the Trook record, which re- 
fers to the Wind River Mountains (see Pal- 
mer, Auk, xxx, p. 106), all relating to local- 
ities well down in Wyoming. 

The annotations generally consist, in the 
case of the commoner species, of a brief sum- 
mary of the status of the bird in the State, 
whether permanent resident, summer resi- 
dent, regular migrant, or casual visitor, to- 
gether with dates of arrival and departure, 
notes on nesting, habitat, zonal distribution, 
and other items of interest. The notes are 
in the main well selected and to the point. 
Each species is treated under the scientific 
name, and usually under the common name, 
given in the 1910 edition of the A. O. U. 
Check-List. We note, however, that in some 
cases vernacular names are used which 
seem more appropriate than the official A. 
O. U. names. An example is Eastern Blue- 
bird, instead of Bluebird, for Sialia sidalis, 
which seems a reasonable change, “from the 
standpoint of a resident of Montana, where 
Sialia currucoides is the Bluebird.” We join 
the author in the hope that similar changes 
in the common names of many species will 
be made in the next edition of the Check- 
List. 
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Citation of references is by the popular 
method of indicating a titie in the bibliog- 
raphy by a key reference consisting of the 
author’s name, with date of the article and 
the page. The care necessary to prevent 
errors by this method is shown by: the fact 
that in some way the key reference to 
Coues’ report on the birds of the 49th par- 
allei (1878) has been confused with that of 
an earlier work, with the result that in 
dozens of cases the notes are wrongly cred- 
ited to his article in the American Naturalist 
on the nesting of certain hawks. This error 
apparently runs through the entire work, 
with few exceptions. 

The accounts of Hmpidonax traiili and £E. 
alnorum evidently were not written in the 
light of the recent studies of Oberholser, 
which resulted in the former name being 
shifted to the eastern form, and the conse- 
quent renaming of the western species. How- 
ever, since the nomenclature throughout is 
understood to be that of the 1910 Check- 
List, this course is probably the more sen- 
sible one. We would suggest that the stand- 
ard set in other cases would seem to favor 
placing Krider’s Redtail in the Hypothetical 
List; we also question the advisability of al- 
lowing more than one form of the Blue 
Grouse for the Bighorn Mountains. 

The locality, Silver, Missoula County, 
where a specimen of Vaux’s Swift was col- 
lected in 1891, is on the St. Regis River a 
few miles southeast from St. Regis Pass, 
and is now known as Saltese. The writer 
has a recollection of hearing of this change 
of name many years ago, but has been una- 
bie to find the name Silver on any availa- 
ble map. This is an example of the greai 
dificulty experienced in locating places the 
names of which were formerly in common 
use but which have become obsolete. 

The only species which occurs to the pres- 
ent writer as having been taken in Montana 
and not included in the list is the Philadel- 
phia Vireo, a specimen of which was taken 
by H. E. Anthony at Johnson Lake, north of 
Culbertson, Sheridan County, June 3, 1910; 
it is formally recorded elsewhere in the pres- 
ent issue of THE CoNpDoRr. 

Distributional areas are divided into three 
categories, faunal, zonal, and associational, 
and as far as we are qualified to judge, the 
subject is well handled. We are inclined, 
however, to question the value of mentioning 
some of the less well-defined associations. 
Associations seem to furnish a subject so 
elusive, and yet so alluring, that an author 
is tempted to indulge in intricate and some- 
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times tedious discussions to account for the 
presence of species, when in fact the reason 
for such presence is self evident or the ex- 
planation tells only half the story. An 
example of the latter kind is the cita- 
tion of the Northern Pileated Woodpecker 
(i. e., the eastern form) as a characteristic 
species of the Yellow Pine Association west 
of the Continental Divide. This treatment 
is explained in the main account of the 
species, and while the subject appears to be 
conclusively treated from the standpoint of 
a State list, we are tempted to pursue it 
further. The Pileated Woodpecker is, as far 
as we know it, an inhabitant of heavy for- 
ests, either deciduous or evergreen, wher- 
ever they occur in sufficiently Jarge and 
continuous areas to afford the bird protec- 
tion and an adequate food supply. The spe. 
cies is thus a resident of the better-de- 
veloped or better-preserved parts of the 
eastern forested region from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Mississippi Valley, and from 
Florida to southern Canada. The bird is 
naturally absent from the Great Plains, and 
where the northern edge of this vast treeless 
area impinges on the great transcontinental 
forest, carrying its influence far northward 
and combining forces with adverse geologi- 
cal and climatic conditions so effectively as 
almost to bisect that great expanse of 
woods, as far as really heavy forests are 
concerned, the ranges of the eastern and 
western Pileated Woodpeckers are appar- 
ently separated (excepting one record) by a 
space of five hundred miles from Lake Win- 
nipeg to the lower Athabaska River. In the 
valley of this stream, the fertile soil of 
which, aided by a climate somewhat temper- 
ed by periodic mild trans-montane influ- 
ences, induces a heavy forest growth, we 
again meet with this magnificent woodpeck- 
er. From this section north to the Liard, and 
west to the Pacific, its range is practically 
continuous wherever suitable forests occur, 
and there is but little interruption. From 
British Columbia southward, the range of the 
bird is confined mainly to the country west 
of the Rocky Mountains, including the area 
in question in western Montana. Theoretic- 
ally then, all the birds of this northwestern 
area should be closely related, and we be- 
lieve that this is the case and that the indi- 
viduals living in western Montana and 
throughout the west Canadian range will be 
found to be referable to Phloeolomus pilea- 
tus picinus, if indeed this race, which seems 
to be but slightly differentiated, be consid- 
ered worthy of recognition. 
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The map leaves much to be desired, but 
taking into consideration the number of 
things it purports to show, it does well. 
However, it is a good example of what hap- 
pens when one attempts to represent the 
salient features of a great State on a Single 
page. It simply can not be done. 

It is to be regretted that the relatively 
trivial errors and omission which we have 
indicated should appear in a work of such 
a generally high standard of excellence, but 
they should not be construed as reflecting 
seriously on the results of an undertaking 
based so largely on original investigation 
of a high order of merit, and representing 
an amount of painstaking study which can 
be fully appreciated only by those who have 
attempted similar labors.——Epwarp A. PRE- 
BLE, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C., 
May 18, 1921. 


EVERMANN AND CLARK ON THE FAUNA Of 
LAKE MAXINKUCKEE.*—“The Birds” occupy a 
relatively unimportant position in this com- 
prehensive report (pages 481 to 579 of the 
first volume) as compared with certain oth- 
er groups of animals or plants, but there is, 
nevertheless, a great deal that is of interest 
and value here placed on record regarding 
the species treated. One hundred and sev- 
enty-five species and subspecies are listed 
(805 are attributed to the entire state in 
Butler’s Birds of Indiana), those given in 
greatest detail being naturally the water 
birds and those most closely confined to 
lacustrine or riparian surroundings. The 
lakes and rivers of northern Indiana in 
years past formed a veritable hunter’s para- 
dise and although the myriads of water 
fowl have since been sadly reduced in quan- 
tity, we can still see in the numbers of 
species represented at least an indication 
of former conditions. 

The accounts of the birds are written in 
Dr. Evermann’s pleasing and unhackneyed 
style, with the spirit of the enthusiastic 
collector cropping out in many places. 

Residents of Indiana have available in 
this report a store of detailed and authentic 
information pertaining to the natural his- 
tory of the northern part of the state. Lov- 
ers of nature from other sections should 
derive a great deal of pleasure from the 
narratives relating to various of the species 


*Lake Maxinkuckee, a physical and biolog- 
ical survey. By Barton Warren Evermann 
and Howard Walton Clark. Published by the 
Department of Conservation, State of Indi- 
ana, 1920. Vol. 1, 660 pp., 32 halftones, 36 col- 
ored pls., 23 text-figs., 1 map; vol. 2, 512 pp. 
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concerned, even though unfamiliar to the 
reader. Incidentally it may be suggested 
that even an ornithologist can find much to 
enjoy in some sections of the book relating 
to things other than birds, such as the parts 
that deal with the reptiles and fishes.—H. 8S. 
SWARTH. 


MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
SOUTHERN DIVISION 


FEBRUARY.—The regular meeting of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club, Southern Divi- 
sion, was held at the Southwest Museum, to- 
gether with the Bird Lovers’ Club, at 8 P. 
M., February 24, 1921. The special feature 
of the evening was the exhibition of a large 
number of excellent lantern slides, mostly 
of birds and nests, by President Dickey. 
This entertainment was enjoyed by an en- 
thusiastic audience of some sixty members 
of the Cooper Club, Bird Lovers’ Club, and 
the Audubon Society. 

Followed the business meeting, at which 
Dr. Miller presided, at the request of Presi- 
dent Dickey. Minutes of the January meet- 
ing were read and approved, followed by 
reading of minutes of January meeting of 
the Northern Division. January member- 
ship presentations received favorable ac- 
tion, on motion of Dr. Rich, seconded by Dr. 
Bishop. New names were: W. B. Purdy, 
Milford, Mich., by Wright M. Pierce; Mrs. 
C. EK. Raymond, Hinsdale, Ill., and H. H. T. 
Jackson, Washington, D. C., by W. Lee 
Chambers; William Warren Moore, Eureka, 
by John M. Davis; William Rowan, Edmon- 
ion, Alberta, Canada, by W. L. Chambers; 
Walter Cunningham, Kansas City, Mo., by 
Harry Harris; Dr. Frances Louise Long, 
Helen S. Nicholson, and Herschel Vincent 
Hibbard, Tucson, Ariz.; also Mrs. M. F. 
Musgrave, Phoenix, Ariz., by Charles T. 
Vorhies. 

Dr. Miller announced that Mr. W. L. Fin- 
ley will exhibit moving pictures of birds at 
the March meeting of the Club, and extend- 
ed an invitation to all present to attend 
that meeting. Informal discussion of bird 


matters completed the session—L. KE. 
WryMAN, Secretary. 

MarcuH.—The regular meeting of the 
Southern Division, Cooper Ornithological 


Club, was held in the assembly room of the 
State Exposition Building, Exposition Park, 
at 8 p. m., March 31, 1921. President Dickey 
was in the chair, with an audience of 150, 
among whom were 35 club members. 
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On proper motion the entertainment feat- 
ure of the evening preceded the business 
meeting. This consisted of a lecture, illus- 
trated by wonderful moving pictures oi 
birds and mammals, by Mr. W. L. Finley, 
and was hugely enjoyed by all persent as 
being not only entertaining but highly in- 
structive. 

Followed a short recess, when formal busi- 
ness was taken up. Minutes of the previous 
meeting were read and approved, while read- 
ing oi those of the Northern Division was 
Waived. New presentations were as follows: 
Mrs. Delpha S. Miller, Glendale, by Loye 
Miller; Frederick Norman Gallup, Escondi- 
do, by C. S. Sharp; Max Walker de Lauben- 
feis, La Grange, Ill., by W. Lee Chambers; 
Delacourt Kell, Claremont, by Wright M. 
Pierce. The Northern Division sent the 
names of Ella B. Drummond, Berkeley; J. 
W. Winson, Huntington, B. C.; Lionel V. 
Taylor, Kelowna, B..C.; Kenneth Racey, 
Vancouver, B. C.; Carroll McGettigan, San 
Francisco. 

The resignation of Mr. Howell as vice- 
president was tendered and accepted on mo- 
tion of Dr. Rich, seconded by Mr. Chambers. 
Nominations of Dr. Rich and Mr. Pierce to 
fill the vacancy brought the withdrawal of 
the former; and on motion of Dr. Miller the 
secretary was instructed to cast a favoring 
ballot for Mr. Pierce, who was declared 
elected. 

Messrs. Chambers and Miller were named 
to assist the president in formulating reso- 
lutions on the death of John Lewis Childs, 
on motion of Dr. Miller that the chair ap- 
point a committee of three, including the 
chairman, for this purpose. A motion by 
Dr. Miller, seconded by Mr. Little, that the 
executive committee be designated as the 
official committee on entertainment, was 
unanimously carried. Adjourned.—L. IE. 
WYMAN, Secretary. 


Aprit.—The regular monthly meeting of 
the Cooper Ornithoiogical Club, Southern 
Division, was held April 28, 1921, at 8 P. M., 
at the Museum of History, Science and Art. 
President Dickey presided. About fifty 
members and friends attended. The chief 
feature of the evening was a talk by Dr. L. 
H. Miller on Notes of Birds. This was amply 
illustrated by imitations of bird calls and 
songs, and was thoroughly enjoyed by all 
present. 

Following a brief recess, minutes of the 
March meeting were read and approved. 
New applications for membership were: 
Grasher C. Bacon, Madisonville, Ky., by D. 
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Bernard Bull; Clarence Abram Barnes, Los 
Angeles, by W. Lee Chambers; and R. W. 
Limbert, Boise, Idaho, by George Tonkin. 
A communication from the vice-president of 
the California Art Club, relative to a contri- 
bution by the Cooper Club to a proposed 
fund to erect a memorial to the late F. S. 
Daggett, was presented. On motion by Mr. 
Law, the secretary was instructed to advise 
the writer that the Cooper Club had no fund 
available for that purpose, and to transmit 
the names of individuals who might wish 
to contribute. 

A request, from the Atascadero Chamber 
of Commerce, for the Club’s endorsement of 
a proposed “bird pageant”, was tabled pend- 
ing further information on the subject, and 
Mr. Chambers was requested to investigate 
and report at a later meeting. 

The committee on _ resolutions on the 
death of Mr. Childs reported as follows: 

Whereas, science, if it is to function fully, 
must of necessity enroll in its support not 
only the trained specialist, but, equally, the 
scientific enthusiast who brings much of his 
heart, although but part of his time, to its 
Service. and 

Whereas, in the passing of the late John 
Lewis Childs the Cooper Ornithological Club 
has lost a member who filled that latter 
niche in Club affairs with peculiar force, who 
stood always ready to give unstintingly of 
constructive suggestion or material aid in a 
degree which only those who piloted the 
Club through early years can ever fully 
know, who was at once an inspiration to 
some of us in student days and later a reli- 
ance to some, in furthering our scientific 
ends, but who was to us all a fellow member 
who brightened many meetings with a quiet 
charm we will not soon forget; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Southern Division of this society spread upon 
its minutes this expression of admiration for 


his life,—of heart-felt bereavement in his 
death. : 


Cn motion of Dr. Miller, seconded by Mr. 
Appleton, the report was accepted by a ris- 
ing vote. 

A brief informal discussion of bird mat- 
ters completed the session. Adjourned.—-L. 
E. WyMAN, Secretary. 


May.—Regular meeting of the Southern 
Division, Cooper Ornithological Club, was 
held at 8 Pp. M., May 26, 1921, at the Museum 
of History, Science and Art. In the ab- 
sence of President Dickey, Vice-President 
Pierce occupied the chair. About thirty 
members and friends attended. 

The formal business meeting was preced- 
ed by an address on the “Evolution of the 
Hawaiian Bird Fauna’, by Prof. William 
Alanson Bryan. Prof. Bryan is an author- 
ity on the subject, by virtue of long resi- 
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dence in those islands and extensive study 
of their fauna, and his talk was appreciated 
by all. 

Business matters were taken up after a 
brief intermission. Minutes of the April 
meeting were read and approved. Minutes 
of the Northern Division were read by title 
only. Applications for membership were 
presented as follows: W. A. Hilton, Clare- 
mont, Calif., by Wright M. Pierce; Mrs. G. 
H. Schneider, by Helen S. Pratt; Wm. Alan- 
son Bryan, Los Angeles Museum, Exposi- 
tion Park, by L. E. Wyman; Lieut. L. R. 
Wolfe, 64th U. S. Infantry, Camp Meade, 
Md., by W. Lee Chambers; Frances Vermil- 
yea Barnes, by W. Lee Chambers; Miss Dor- 
othy K. Austin, Pasadena, Calif., by Miss 
Ethel K. Crum. The Northern Division sent 
the names of Miss Florence Van Gassbeek 
and Charles H. Baker. 

A communication from the Secretary of 
the Pacific Division of the A. A. A. S. rela- 
tive to the annual meeting was presented 
and the secretary instructed to acknowledge 
receipt and advise that the Northern Divi- 
sion would represent the club in the matter 
of arrangements. 

A letter from the Librarian of the Los 
Angeles Public Library soliciting support 
at the coming election in the matter of 2 
bond issue for a library building was read 
and ordered filed. A further communication 
from the Atascadero Chamber of Commerce 
relative to endorsement of a proposed bird 
pageant was considered unsatisfactory, and 
on motion of Dr. Miller, seconded by Mr. 
Brown, was likewise ordered filed. 

Followed the usual round of informal dis- 
cussion of bird matters, during which the 
abnormal bird movement and nesting was 
senerally commented upon and ascribed to 
the abnormal season. Adjourned.—L. KE. 
WYMAN, Secretary. 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


Aprit.—The Northern Division of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club met at the Muse- 
um of Vertebrate Zoology April 28 at 8 P. 
M. President Wright presided, and the fol- 
lowing members were present: Mesdames 
Allen, Ayer, Bamford, Blake, Boyle, Burk, 
Drummond, Flinn, Van Gassbeek, Griffin, 
Grinnell, Mead, Neugass, Pitcher, Reygadas, 
Roe, Schlesinger, Woodruff; Messrs. Bell, 
Carriger, Dixon, Evermann, Kellogg, Las- 
treto, Storer, Swarth, and Wheeler; Visitors, 
Miss Beaman, Miss Cassidy, Mrs. Evermann, 
Miss Kellogg, Mrs. Wheeler, and Messrs. 
Baker, Miller, and Farber. 


-_ 
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[The March meeting of the Northern Di- 
vision was held informally in Golden Gate 
Park; no business being transacted, there 
were no minutes filed. ] 

The February and March minutes of the 
Southern Division were read. Names pro- 
posed were: George R. Field, Requa, Del 
Norte Co., by Tracy I. Storer; Mrs. Minnie 
Buhn, Alameda, Miss Dora H. Shinn, San 
Mateo, and Chas. H. Baker, Oakland, by H. 
C. Bryant, and Miss Florence Van Gass- 
beek, Berkeley, by Mrs. Georgia T. Roe. 

A letter from the secretary of the Pacific 
Division of the A, A. A. S. announcing pre- 
liminary arrangements of the meeting to be 
held in Berkeley in August was read by the 
secretary. It was voted that the president 
appoint a committee on entertainment to 
cooperate with the general committee of the 
University. Mr. Baker presented an offer 
of a prize to consist of $50 to $100 to be 
offered for the best essay written by a stu- 
dent in the University on some subject con- 
nected with economic ornithology. The 
secretary was instructed to forward the of- 
fer to Dr. Grinnell. 

The report of the committee appointed to 
consider Dr. Bryant’s resolution relating to 
the collecting of specimens, sent in a written 
report in favor of referring the matter to 
the Board of Governors. The report was 
adopted. 

Business disposed of, Mr. Robert C. Miller 
gave a talk on “The Flock Behavior of the 
Coast Bush-tit’. After discussion, the club 
adjourned.—AMELIA 8. ALLEN, Secretary. 


May.—The Northern Division of the Coo- 
per Ornithological Club met at the Museum 
of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, May 26, at 
8 p. M. President Wright was in the chair, 
with twenty-one members and visitors in 
attendance. Minutes of the April meeting 
were read and approved, and April minutes 
of the Southern Division were read. Names 
proposed were: Mr. William Polk Farber, 
Berkeley, Calif., proposed by Tracy I. Stor- 
er; and Mrs. Mildred Tiffany Wood, Hop- 
land, Calif., by Mrs. Eva D. Roe. Mr. Storer 
reported briefly on a recent article in The 
Ibis by Col. R. Meinertzhagen, upon accurate 
determination of the velocity of various 
birds in ordinary and migration flights. 

Mr. H. R. Noack presented the paper of 
the evening, his subject being “Some Experi- 
ences with Aviary Birds”. A general dis- 
cussion followed. Adjourned.—Tracy I. 
StrorER, Secretary pro tem. 
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For Sale, Exchange and Want Column.—Any Cooper Club member is entitled to 


one advertising notice in each issue free. 
at the rate of ten cents per line. 
Rock, Los Angeles County, California. 


Notiees of over ten lines will be charged for 
For this SPAT HMERt, address W. Lee CHampBers, Hagle 


Stitt LAckine.—Through exchange notice 


on this page, I have completed my set of the | 


Auk. I still lack Bulletin Nuttall Ornitho- 
logical Club, vol. 1, no. 2; vol. 2, no. 3. I 


_ will pay any reasonable price for a copy of 


either or both of these numbers.—R. C. Mc- 
Grecor, Bureau of Science, Manila, P. I. 
{ 3 b r aoe ‘ 

WILL EXcHANGE any or all of my natural 
history collections for a good well-rated au- 
I have: 840 North American and 
foreign birds, skins and mounted; over 400 
sets birds’ eggs, catalogued at about $2600 
at Taylor’s list prices; 7000 specimens, 2000 


species, fresh-water and marine shells; about — 


275 minerals; about 300 fossils: 2000 Indian 
relics; a 5%-foot mounted alligator. Any 
one interested notify me as to year, make, 
condition and equipment of auto offered and 
ask for detailed list of collections. Or take 
a run up in the machine, look over the col- 
lections, and talk trade. Write first.—H. F. 


_ Duprey, Rk. D. 1, Box 78B, Dixon, Calif. 
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NESTS OF MOURNING DOVES WITH THREE YOUNG 
By MARGARET MORSH NICE 


WITH TWO PHOTOS 


HIS SPRING we have had the rare experience of following the course of 
a0 two Mourning Dove’s nests, each of which contained three eggs, and all 
of the eggs hatching. Although we have examined nearly 150 nests of 
the Western Mourning Dove (Zenadura macroura marginella) here in central 
Oklahoma, in only one other instance have we found more than two eggs or 
young. This was a nest containing two small doves and one egg, discovered 
by my daughter Constance, May 25, 1917. Unfortunately we did noi revisit 
this nest. 

The first of the three-egg sets found in 1921 was located in a new Robin's 
nest that had been built in a box elder fifteen feet from the ground. It was 
found April 15 with three Robin’s eggs in it, but on April 20 it was empty and 
deserted. On April 30 we saw a Dove placidly in possession, and on Con- 
stance’s climbing the tree she made the exciting discovery that the nest con- 
tained three Dove’s eggs, one of which looked slightly smaller than the others. 
On May 12 there were still three eggs; but on May 14 there was one egg and 
two young, one a day old and the other a few hours old; this last was under 
the egg. On May 18 there were three little birds; the smallest from its degree 
of development must have been one day younger than the middle bird. 

On May 19 the six-day-old dove weighed 41 grams, the five-day-old 21.8 
grams, and the four-day-old 17 grams. The weights of the two younger birds 
are lower than others of the same age, the average of two other five-day-old 
squabs being 36 grams and of two four-day-olds 30.5 grams. Apparently the 
three were not getting quite enough food. All, however, were well advanced 
as to feather development. On May 21 Dr. Joseph M. Thuringer ascended the 
tree and photographed the birds in their nest. After this we did not disturb 
them for fear of frightening them out prematurely. They left the nest at an 
average age for Oklahoma Mourning Doves, the oldest when 13 days old and 
the others the following day when 12 and 13' days old. 

The second nest was situated in a crotch of an elm ten feet from the 
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ground; it was fairly substantial, being largely built of twigs. On May 3 there 
were two eggs in it. It was not examined again until May 9 when it was 
found to contain three eggs, one of which looked slightly yellowish. The first 
bird hatched May 16, the second May 17, and the third not until May 22. 
Therefore the nest mates of the latter had a great start, one being six days 
old and weighing 40.3 grams, and the other five days old and weighing 37.8 
grams, while the poor infant weighed only 4.4 grams. The next day it had 
hardly gained at all, weighing only 4.8 grams, and the day after it was dead; 
it had been too tiny to compete with the big squabs. These latter birds left 
the nest when 12 and 138 days old. 


Fig. 26. THREE YOUNG MOURNING DOVES IN A ROBIN’S 
NEST, 8, 6 AND 7 DAYS OLD, RESPECTIVELY. 
Photographed by Joseph M. Thuringer. 


At least 35 sets of three eggs of Mourning Doves have been reported, but, 
as far as I can learn, only four instances* of three young in a nest. In only 
one of these is the comparative size of the young mentioned: They were 
‘‘all of one size’? (Wharram). In our two eases the only one that was entirely 
successful was placed in a robin’s nest and the birds hatched within a day of 
each other; while in the other the third bird that hatched five and six days 
after its nest-mates lived only two days. These experiences suggest two possi- 

*Fisher, A. K. Report on the Ornithology of the Death Valley Expedition of 1891. 


N. Amer. Fauna No. 7, 1893, p. 33; Semmes, Jr., T. The Mourning Dove. Oologist, XXIV, 
1907, pp. 8-9; Wharram, S. V. Dove’s Nest.. Oologist, XXXII, 1915, p. 134. 
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ble reasons why three squabs in a nest are such unusual occurrences: First, 


Fig, 27. THREE YOUNG MOURNING DOVES FROM ONE 


NEST, 6, 1 AND 7 DAYS OLD, RESPECTIVELY. THESE 
WERE TAKEN OUT OF THE ACTUAL NEST FOR PHOTO- 
GRAPHING, 


Photographed by Joseph M. Thuringer. 


the ordinary dove nest is too frail to hold three birds to maturity, and second- 
ly, the third bird may hatch so late that it is soon eliminated. 
Norman, Oklahoma, July 15, 1921. 


NOTES ON THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN JAY IN THE YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


By M. P. SKINNER, Park Naturalist 


LTHOUGH the Rocky Mountain Jay (Perisoreus canadensis capitalis) is 
a known everywhere as the ‘‘camp robber’’, it shares this term with the 
Clark Nuteracker with which the former is thus confused; but the Nut- 
eracker has markings of black and white on wings and tail not possessed by 
the jay, is a larger bird, and carries a much longer and stronger bill. After 
the differences are once recognized, it is not hard to distinguish these two 
camp birds. It is true also that the Nutcracker ranges through, and breeds in, 
a lower zone than the Jay. 

While I have frequently found Rocky Mountain Jays in the smaller mea- 
dows and openings, still it is apparent they like the forests best. Forests of 
lodgepole pine, limber pine, fir, spruce, cedar, and even aspen groves and 
willow thickets constitute their chosen haunts. Their nests are in the lodge- 
pole pine belt between the 7500 and 8000 foot levels. For some obscure reason 
these birds are rare about Mammoth, although common about Tower Falls at 
about the same altitude. Rummaging about the refuse of old camp sites, as 
well as about camps in actual use, they are distinctively a camp bird although 
I should think ‘‘camp scavenger’’ a rather more appropriate name than ‘‘eamp 
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robber’’. For they serve as scavengers, and not as robbers of the type of mag- 
pies and pack rats. At times the numerous ‘‘bear dumps’’, as the localities 
where garbage is thrown for bears are known, attract these birds, but not 
enough to cause them to desert the camps entirely. Birds of the air and of 
the tree tops as they are, when they are on the ground they move somewhat 
awkwardly in a series of long hops, a little sideways perhaps, a good deal like 
crows and ravens. 

While Rocky Mountain Jays are frequently seen on ‘‘the formations’’ 
about the hot springs and even in the Geyser Basins, it is evident they are not 
especially attracted there. Neither the water, nor the heat, nor the breeding 
insects, are of interest to these Jays. 

These birds are common enough all winter about the ranger stations. In 
May and early June they begin visiting camps; but at that time, possibly be- 
cause it is their nesting season, they are shy and sometimes indifferent to 
crumbs thrown out for them. Soon they become bolder, and by September 
are something of a pest, although they make up for this later by the touch of 
life they give to an otherwise cheerless and:wintry landscape. At times they 
add very much to the amusement of a winter camp. For instance, a Jay came 
to my camp one snowy morning; the falling snow was too light and soft for 
him to walk on, but he was hungry and wanted the scraps I had: thrown out. 
Jays are shrewd, and this one was no exception to the rule: he spread his wings 
whenever he wished to alight, letting his feet and body sink into the snow until 
the spread wings rested on the surface and supported him. True, he had a 
httle difficulty in flying up from such a position; but after a trial or two, he 
seemed to acquire a knack for it. 

Camp Robbers, as their nickname would imply, have bold and daring ways, 
especially when there is food at stake. At one camp where I remained some 
time I used to feed them; on the first day fifteen feet was as close as they 
would come; six days after that they fed unconcerned within three feet, and 
a day later within six inches of my hand. These were perfectly wiid birds; 
but when I lunched one day near Apollinaris Spring, where there had been 
campers all summer, two Jays alighted on my head, one on my back, and one 
on my elbow, without any hesitatson whatever. 

At my Lewis Lake camp the Jays promptly came trooping in for 
‘“ooodies’’. Two, that were a little too greedy, were soon a-fighting, and they 
fought each other so hard they fell to the ground and were picked up by the 
eook still fighting. When they found themselves caught, they squalled so 
loudly and piercingly as to call a dozen companions to the scene. Still, when 
they were released, they flew off not very much frightened and returned almost 
immediately. 

Once I made a trip to Snake River valley ‘‘by my lonesome’’, and, as I 
unpacked, a Camp Robber and a red squirrel decided to camp, too! With 
marvellous unanimity they selected the same place I did! ‘‘Hello,’’ thinks 1, 
‘“here’s where I shall have to watch my bacon pretty closely.’’ I did! I saved 
the bacon and the frying pan, but the Camp Robber got the bacon rind and 
some of the grease. The Rocky Mountain Jays became so bold at DeLacey 
Creek camp as to enter the tents and take things off the table; one took a bit 
of bread from the knee of a man lying on his bed. Later I had one purloin 
food from a small camp table at which I was eating at the time. 
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Beginning on September 18, 1919, I spent a week in camp near Cold Spring, 
not far from the main road and within a short distance of several summer camp 
erounds. Four jays arrived as soon as I did, and that evening one tried to fly 
off with a slice of ham soaking in boiling water to remove the salt. On the 
morning of the 20th, J] was aroused before sunrise by the scratching of jays’ 
claws on the canvas stiffened by the night’s frost. I should probably not have 
known what caused the disturbance, if the birds had not commenced a be- 
seeching whine ‘‘to come out and feed us.’’ Later during this stay, they did 
not wait to wake me up but came right in under the canvas where it lacked 
about three inches of meeting the ground. Usually I was away all day on 
trips In various directions; frequently I saw other Jays in the forest and even 
had four follow me for a mile or more along a 9000-foot ridge; the four at camp 
were always there when I got back, or they appeared soon after. Sometimes [ 
found them inside the tent foraging on the floor for erumbs. The 21st of Sep- 
tember was Sunday, and, as usual, I washed up everything in camp until the 
Jays stole every one of my pieces of soap! I cannot say that they ate the soap, 
but I do know they got away with it and hid it so effectually that I was soapless 
for a week. That evening at supper, a Jay tried to steal ham from the hot fry- 
ing pan when I took it off to replenish the fire; another one alighted on the 
far end of a stick on the fire and within a foot of the blaze and actually in iy 
smoke that was eddying about. Verily the Jays were ‘‘into everything’’ 
that camp! 

In the Yellowstone, Rocky Mountain Jays are almost always in pairs; 
never yet have I seen them in flocks, except for family parties. I do not think 
they intentionally associate with other birds; but the search for food takes 
them where other species, especially Nutcrackers and Black-headed Jays, are. 
Once I found them with Junecos, a squirrel, and two chipmunks about a little 
vile of oats dropped in the road. I have seen them with Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches; and once I found two Jays and a pair of Sparrow Hawks in the last 
tree at timberline on Quadrant Mountain. One day, a tiny Flycatcher aston- 
ished me by vigorously scolding a Jay near my camp at Lake Outlet. Later | 
I noted a Swainson Hawk cn a big bare pine with a Camp Robber perched 
three feet above him, and each bird.totally oblivious of the other. 

The flight of a Rocky Mountain Jay seems weak. A few wing Larokes 
carries the bird along slowly and upward slightly, then a sail carries him down 
at about the same angle, and this sequence is repeated over and over again, re- 
sulting in a slow flight of long, shallow undulations. As a rule, long flights 
are not attempted, but progress is made from tree to tree. In the autumn, this 
bird often precedes one from place to place especially in the late afternoon; 
not only along roads and trails, but I have had one fly from tree to tree on the 
shore while I coasted along in a cance. I presume this custom enables him 
eventually to get many a supper scrap. 

Most decidedly, Camp Robbers are not sonesters; yet I have ae them 
give several musical calls from a pine top, and their whistled ‘‘ker-wheet, 
wheet. wheet, wheet’’, with increasing shrillness cn each syllable, is very pleas- 
ing. In addition they have a variety of calls, mostly wheedling and coaxing, 
and at times approaching a continuous conversation ; often the calls acquire a 
scolding tone. While some of the whistles are shrill, the majority are in a 
low tone. 

In the Yellowstone, these Jays do not migrate, properly speaking; but 
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when the fall storms begin many of them move down the mountains to where 
food is more plentiful. During September and October they become notice- 
ably abundant along the travelled roads and trails, and especially near ranger 
stations and camp sites recently used. During the exceptionally hard winter 
of 1919-1920, two or three Jays appeared at Mammoth on November 9 and 
remained until April 24, during that time going down to the edge of the tim- 
ber at 6000 feet elevation—the lowest I have any record of seeing this species. 
But there are many of these birds that remain in the upper parts of the Park, 
even higher than their known breeding grounds. Cold, itself, is minded very 
little by them, with such thick, fluffy feathers. 

Truly omnivorous eaters, the Rocky Mountain Jays pick up oats dropped 
about stables or along the roads; catch caterpillars, black worms, and grass- 
hoppers; and once I saw a Jay try for a locust, although he missed and did not 
try again that I could see. About camps and lunch stops, they vie with the 
squirrels and chipmunks for scraps of all kinds. Very prompt at locating a 
camp, they often arrive as soon as I do, or at least come when I am unsaddling 
my horse. Having once located a camp, they remain in the vicinity as long as 
the camp does; for it is impossible to scare, or drive, them away. In the morn- 
ing they are about before sunrise or even at dawn (at 5 A. M. on several ocea- 
sions that I know of). If the camp is not awake, they soon make their pres- 
ence known, greeting the inmates from the trees as they come out. They get 
into traps baited with cheese and set for rats in all sorts of out-of-the-way 
places, both outdoors and in. They are adepts at learning regular meal hours 
and are always on hand for their share; and usually they are ready to welcome 
one back at night. Often when the owners return they find the Jays in pos- 
session of their camp. If the scraps already thrown out become dry or frozen, 
the Jays come about coaxing for fresh supplies. Camp Robbers like wheat 
bread, and JI have had them steal corn bread from the baking pan. Scraps of 
meat and fish are favorites. The birds bolt their food as fast as they can pick 
it up, varied by storing some away in tree crotches, behind bits of ‘semi-de- 
tached bark, and in every conceivable nook and cranny. I do not know 
whether they regularly return to the stores or not, but I do know that many 
are treasures trove for other birds and for squirrels. One day I had baked 
beans, and the Jays came even under the tent canvas for them; most of the 
- time a Jay would hastily swallow from one to three beans and then fly off 
with a mouthful. They really seemed to prefer beans to cold flapjack, although 
when I saddled up and rode away, they followed, and I imagined they were 
coaxing for ‘‘more flapjack’’; for these birds have so many inflexions to their 
tone of voice that one unconsciously imagines he can tell what they are talking 
about. Once, during the return from early morning nature-work, a Jay flew 
from camp a hundred yards to meet me, and then commenced to whistle and 
chatter as much as to say he wanted breakfast; and then he escorted me back 
to camp! 

Nests are built in tall lodgepole pines during early April at from 7500 to 
8000 feet elevation. They are about thirty feet up, or two-thirds of the dist- 
ance from ground to tree top, and made of straw placed in the angles between 
the trunk and a limb about two inches in diameter. The inner nest is mostly 
of pine needles. They are inconspicuous, and in every case the bird has left 
the nest aS soon as I came in sight, without a sound, and hopped up limb by 
limb to the top of the tree, to perch there with apparent unconcern. On one 
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eeeasion, I found young birds being fed on April 11; but my usual luck was to 
find three eggs, which are grayish, blotched rather heavily with purplish 
brown about the larger end. 


Yellowstone Park, Wyoming, April 11, 1921. 


A TWELVEMONTH WITH THE SHOREBIRDS 


By ALLAN BROOKS 


T WOULD be difficult in most localities to be able to study shorebirds dur- 
ing every month of the year; and the present notes owe whatever interest 
they may possess to the fact that changes of location made it possible for 

me to keep in touch with my favorite group of birds during the whole of the 
year 1920. 

The last days of December, 1919, found me at Comox, on the east coast of 
Vancouver Island. The fall and early part of the winter had been of excep- 
tional severity ; even here on the seacoast there had been over twenty degrees 
of frost, and I hardly expected to see much in the way of Limicolae. Yet 
while waiting for Brant on a collection of bars some miles out to sea, large 
flocks of Black Turnstones, Sanderlings, and Dunlins were constantly in evi- 
dence. Among the first named, seeking their food on the stony shores instead 
of the tidal flats, were several Aleutian Sandpipers, one of which I secured. 
A large plover which was either a Black-bellied Plover or a Surfbird flew low 
over the water, but the sun-wash on the water made it impossible to be posi- 
tive of its identity. J think, however, from its silence that it was a Surfbird. 
Anyway there were five different species of shorebirds on that island on that 
cold winter’s day ; and a few days later, January 2nd, I saw Killdeers and Wil- 
son Snipe on the estuary of the Courtenay River, making seven species winter- 
ing at Comox—not bad for latitude 50°! 

The first migrating shorebird arrived on April 9, a Greater allows 
and a few days later I left Comox for Masset, Queen Charlotte Islands, some 
hundreds of miles farther up the coast. I arrived there April 15 and as the 
latitude was 54° I did not expect much migration for about a month. Here a 
surprise awaited me; for the movement of shorebirds was in full swing before 
the end of April, at its height by May 7, and mostly over by the middle of that 
month. , 
The following probably all wintered at Masset, though all were not iden- 
tified until May 2: Black Oystereatcher, Black Turnstone, Dunlin, Aleutian 
Sandpiper, and probably Sanderling. The first undoubted migrants were 
Greater Yellowlegs, on April 22, and Least Sandpiper April 26. Semipalmated 
Plover and Western Sandpiper came in on the 29th; and the next day brought 
Black-bellied Plover, Long-billed Dowitcher, and Surfbird, all in flocks and in 
high plumage. 

The Surfbirds were in a flock of one hundred and fifty cr more and may 
have arrived before, or even wintered, as I have a specimen taken here about 
the middle of April. They were not seen again, but all the other species got 
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more plentiful up to May 7. This was the height of the rush; there had been 
heavy rains turning to snow and the ground was white in the morning and 
the mud flats covered with shorebirds. The new arrivals were Knot, Baird 
Sandpiper and Marbled Godwit, the latter identified by J. A. Munro, who also 
doubtfully recorded a small flock of Lesser Yellowlegs. No specimens were 
taken of either of these last two species then. 

The tidal flats of the lagoon at Masset, called Deleatla Inlet, were covered 
with shorebirds all in full spring plumage. The shore line of Dixon Entrance 
to the north also showed a good many flocks and where a few rocks cropped 
out there were Aleutian Sandpipers, Black Turnstones, and Oystereatchers, 
none of which occurred on the tidal flats. 

Wandering Tattler and Spotted Sandpiper both arrived on the 10th. The 
main rush had distinctly fallen off, but there were still large numbers of wad- 
ers. Pectoral Sandpiper came on the 12th, never becoming common. Hud- 
sonian Curlew showed up on the 16th; and the next day | took a Western Soli- 
tary Sandpiper, a bird I hardly expected to meet so far out from the mainland. 
It was accompanied by another which rose and performed a flight-sone in the 
air—a wild career, of a series of steep inverted V’s. I thought I might have 
spoilt a chance of finding the nest, as the locality was eminently suitable; but 
on dissecting my bird later I found that it, also, was a male, which would not 
have bred for over two weeks. The species was never seen again here. A par- 
allel case was that of Wilson Snipe which was ‘‘bleating’’ in the regular nup- 
tial flight about this time, but left a few days later for more northern breed- 
ing grounds. : 

The last spring migrant to arrive was the Turnstone—not the Ruddy sub- 
species, but the dark-backed Old World form, a single specimen of which was 
taken on May 20. This practically brought the spring migration to a close. A 
few birds lingered on, Sanderlings, Western Sandpipers, Hudsonian Curlews, 
and Wandering Tattlers, both the latter being seen as late as June 4 when 
Semipalmated Plovers were sitting on hard-set eggs. These Plovers together 
with Black Oystereatcher and Spotted Sandpiper were the only shorebirds 
that remained to breed, although a few pairs of Greater Yellowlegs undoubted- 
ly breed along the east coast of Graham Island. 

The notable features of the spring migration of the shorebirds at Masset 
were its unanimity and early date, especially when compared with a similar 
latitude on the Atlantic coast or in the interior. .The entire migration of birds 
that were obviously strong adults was over by May 20. After that date only 
immature and crippled birds were to be seen and not a single one of even these 
after June 4. 

The fall migration at Masset opened with a flock of Western Sandpipers, 
all adults, wheeling over the flats on the afternoon of July 1. The next day 
a flock of about eighty-five were busy feeding, having arrived about the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, and were carefully conned with a binocular at close 
range. At least sixty-five per cent (and probably more) were females, and not 
a single young bird in the flock. Very soon they rose and continued their 
flight southwards. 

July 3 found me in a little ‘‘gas-boat’’ anchored four miles out in Dixon 
Entrance, watching for Shearwaters while the owner fished for halibut. A 
strong wind due west kicked up a good sea and presently I noticed that there 
was a big migration of Sandpipers on. Flock after flock passed low over the 
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waves, driving dead down wind and giving the boat a wide berth. It was more 
than difficult to get them even for a moment in the field of the binoculars, as 
one had to hang on to a stay with one hand and use the glasses with the other. 
Also the birds flew so low that they were only visible as they topped a wave; 
but as far as one could see there was the flash of their white undersurfaces far 
out to sea. Western Sandpipers, all adults, constituted the bulk of this huge 
movement. The only other species thoroughly identified were Sanderlings 
and Northern Phalaropes, although once I saw what I took to be about three 
hundred Red-backed Sandpipers or Dunlins. 

Here was a great migration of shorebirds travelling with a beam wind 
down the coast, which, as the wind freshened, had turned down wind through 
Dixon Entrance to get in the lee of the Queen Charlotte group to pass south 
through Hecate Strait. We got our anchor up with some difficulty in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon and as we headed back for Masset we saw the last of the 
migration. It would be hard to estimate the thousands of shorebirds that had 
passed and were still passing, for the wind continued for three days; yet along 
the shore and on the tide flats not a single bird of all this host could be seen. 

Two days afterwards six Western Sandpipers were seen on the shore, the 
enly ones seen until the 8th of July when twenty-five Westernsand two Least 
Sandpipers arrived, and except an odd bird of these two species the only other 
migratory waders seen during the month were a few Black Turnstones and 
Black-belhed Plovers which arrived about the middle of the month. Like the 
Sandpipers all were summer-plumaged adults. 

August brought some movement; two Turnstones (interpres) and a Wan- 
dering Tattler arrived on the 2nd, together with about 350 Western Sandpipers, 
among them seven young birds, the first young of any migratory wader to 
date. Sandpipers and Northern Phalaropes were seen on the 6th, all adults, 
and the first juvenile Least Sandpiper on the 8th. The next arrivals were Pee- 
toral and Baird Sandpipers on the 10th, a few birds of each, and all juveniles. 
| have never seen an adult Baird Sandpiper in over 30 years observation of 
the fall migrations. 

On the same date I took the only Golden Plover taken this year, an adult 
female retaining only a few of the black feathers of the under parts. This is 
an undoubted Pacific Golden Plover (Pluvialis dominicus fulvus); the whole 
upper surface is broadly margined with bright yellow; cheeks, throat and chest 
suffused with paler yellow, with an ochre tinge; measurements—wing, 177; 
tail, 61; tarsus, 43. 

The first returning Hudsonian Curlew was seen August 12, a single adult; 
and the same day brought four Turnstones, interpres, adults, and a very large 
flock of Sanderlings, with not a single young bird in the flock. On the 13th a 
few Semipalmated Sandpipers arrived, all juveniles (one was taken to ensure 
identification). I was pretty sure I saw a single bird of this species on the 
31st of July, but could not take it without killing a number of Western Sand- 
pipers at the same shot, and so it was allowed to go as I was confident that I 
would see the species again. During the balance of August this species was fre- 
quently seen, usually in company with Sanderlings or Semipalmated Plovers 
on the outer sea-beach and not on the tide flats. It never became common as 
it does in the interior of the Province and at Sumas near the coast; so the main 
inigration line of the species must be farther east. 

August 22 saw a large influx of shorebirds: Sanderlings (all adults ex- 
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cept one young which consorted with Semipalmated Plovers), Baird, Least, 
Western, and Semipalmated Sandpipers (all juveniles), Turnstones (juveniles) 
and one each of Northern Phalarope, Pacific Golden Plover, and Lesser Yellow- 
legs, the latter taken to ensure identity, a bird of the year. Two more Lesser 
Yellow-legs and the first Wilson Snipe were seen on the 28th; and the month 
closed with the influx of large flocks of juvenile Sanderlings which kept sepa- 
rate from the adults, and the presence of nearly all the species seen during the 
month in fair numbers, except Golden and Black-bellied Plovers and Lesser 
Yellowlegs which were not seen again. The resident Spotted Sandpipers and 
Semipalmated Plovers were in reduced numbers; the adults of both had all or 
mostly left. 

I left the Queen Charlotte Islands on the 4th of September and except for 
a few Wandering Tattlers and enormous numbers of Northern Phalaropes saw 
no waders among the islands nearer the coast where I spent the next few 
weeks. Towards the end of September I arrived at my home on Okanagan 
Lake in the southern interior of British Columbia. Usually, although the cli- 
mate is mild, all the shorebirds have left by this time except a few Black-bellied 
and Killdeer Plovers, Greater Yellowlegs, and Pectoral and Spotted Sandpip- 
ers. This season must have been a very remarkable one, however, as on the 
25th of September I saw eight species on one small alkaline pond in the foot- 
hills—one Black-bellied Plover, five Killdeers, six Pectoral, one Least, one 
Baird and one Stilt Sandpiper, and one Long-billed Dowitcher. The Stilt 
Sandpiper was taken, a young bird changing to winter plumage. Surprising 
as this collection was for so late a date, it was nothing compared to what I saw 
about a month later in the Province of Alberta. 

I arrived at my duck-shooting grounds there on the 9th, and although the 
nights were cold with quite thick ice on the smaller ponds there were numbers 
of Black-bellied and Killdeer Plovers and Greater Yellowlegs still remaining. 
On October 21st, when duck-shooting at Beaver Hills lake, 45 miles east of Ed- 
monton, I was astonished at the number of small shorebirds. There had been 
very heavy frosts, at least 17°, and all the ponds were frozen, with a good deal 
of ice along the edges of the lake; yet the following waders were positively 
identified: Black-bellied Plover (common), Semipalmated Plover (1), Sander- 
ling (3), Baird Sandpiper (3), Pectoral Sandpiper (5), Stilt Sandpiper (1 in 
full winter plumage taken, a young bird), Dowitcher (Long-billed? 3), Wilson 
Snipe (common)—eight species in winter conditions in latitude 54°. I saw a 
Greater Yellowlegs on the 24th flying over an icebound lake. This brought my 
observations on the fall migration to a close for 1920. 

The north end of Graham Island, where ‘most of my work was done, while 
offering every attraction to shoebitedls, is evidently not one of their stopping 
places, although the large migration seen on July 3 proved that it was directly 
in the way of their flight-line. The large number of Peale Falcons breeding 
along the coast here may have something to do with this. Falcons are invet- 
erate hunters of shorebirds, and here they breed in greater numbers than in 
any part of the world, I should think. At the height of the shorebird migra- 
tion, the end of July, I spent about a week on Langara Island, at the extreme 
north end of the Queen Charlotte group. Every rocky point held the aerie of 
a pair of falcons, and sometimes the yelping of three different broods of young 
birds could be heard from one stand. The rocky reefs should have been covered 
with Turnstones and Surfbirds yet not a single one was seen; nor were there 
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any Sandpipers along the suitable beaches. My companion, Mr. C. deB. Green, 
heard the note of a Greater Yellowlegs high up in the air; he whistled it down 
and instantly a Faleon struck at it and missed. Away went the Sandpiper 
only to return to the alluring whistle. Again the Falcon, a young and inex- 
perienced bird, struck and missed, and then the Yellowlegs left that unhealthy 
spot for good. Black Oystercatchers, however, seemed to be immune, rearing 
their young right under the Falcons’ nests, unmolested. 

Another notable feature of the fall migration is the absence of the Red- 
backed Sandpiper until about the middle of October, when large flocks of 
young birds in winter plumage arrive; yet there are numbers of records for 
September in California, far to the south. It looks as if the adults skipped 
British Columbia on the southward journey. This dual migration of adults and 
young is very remarkable and is not peculiar to any particular species. In the 
case of the Western Sandpiper the flight-line of the adults is evidently more 
coastwise or even out to sea than that of the young. Considering the enormous 
number of adults seen on Graham Island, the young were notably scarce: 
while at Sumas Lake only 60 miles from the coast I have never seen an adult 
in the fall migration although the young are very abundant. 

December found me in Florida where I expected to make the acquaintance 
of a good many shorebirds that I had,not met before. In this I was somewhat 
disappointed. At Jupiter, on the “west coast of the state, the same species were 
wintering that I knew so well on the Pacific side of the eontinent—Black-bei- 
hed, Killdeer, and Semipalmated Plovers, Least and Spotted Sandpipers and 
Sanderlings. Except the last, all were represented by one or two individuals 
only, and these stuck to one locality, being noted almost every day throughout 
January and February. At Sewall Point, St. Lucie Inlet, there were good 
feeding grounds and here on February 7, a good number of waders were seen, 
among them two pairs of Oystercatchers, large flocks of Red-backed and Semi- 
palmated Sandpipers and a few Knots. Pectoral Sandpipers and Lesser Yel- 
lowlegs were seen March 3, but the first birds that looked like migrants were 
a pair of Wilson Plover that arrived at Jupiter on March 24. And shortly 
afterwards I myself migrated to the North. 

Four Least Sandpipers taken at Jupiter on March 5 are interesting in the 
fact that two are adults and two young birds—all in the gray winter plumage ; 
but while that of the adults is much worn, the young are in fresh feather. On 
my way home via Texas, California and Oregon I was struck with the abund- 
ance of the Hudsonian Curlew at all suitable points; and the wave of these 
birds that reached Puget Sound a few weeks later showed that here at any 
rate was a conspicuous shorebird that is more than holding its own. 

This ended my twelvemonth or more with the shorebirds, during which 
time I had the opportunity cf meeting with just thirty species of these most 
interesting birds. 

A note on the Surfbird, although not part of my last year’s observations, 1s 
worth recording here. Mr. C. deB. Green sent me seven of these birds which he 
took on Porcher Island, off the mouth of the Skeena River, July 12 of this year. 
Five of these were females and two males; all were in rather patchy summer 
plumage, a good deal of the former winter plumage showing on the chest. This 
made me take them for immature and non-breeding birds. But ail, and espe- 
cially the females, show the double incubating patches common to the Limico- 
Jae, and had only recently been sitting on eggs. Of course the date is nothing 
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out of the way, since they have been taken as far south as Chili by the end of 
June; but still it looks as if the much-sought-after breeding grounds of these 
mysterious birds lie not so very far north. Black Turnstones which breed 
south of the Yukon-mouth do not arrive from the north until the middle of July. 

I have a theory that many of the females of the Limicolae, especially when 
they are larger and handsomer than the males, do not remain on the breeding 
grounds after the young are hatched, but turn them over to the care of the 
males and start on their southbound journey at once. There is considerable 
evidence to corrobrate this, covering a number of species. 


Okanagan Landing, British Columbia, July 30, 1921. 


BIRD NOTES FROM SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA 


By G. WILLETT 


URING several years spent in southeastern Alaska, principally on the 

more southern islands of the Alexander Archipelago, the writer has accu- 

mulated considerable data on the birds of the region, some of which 
seems to add to previously published knowledge of their distribution and 
habits. During the past winter he has also enjoyed the privilege of access 
to the notes and collection of mounted birds of Mr. Fred H. Gray, of Wrangell. 
Mr. Gray has resided in that locality continuously since 1899, during which 
period he has covered a great deal of the surrounding territory and acquired 
much interesting information on local birds, considerable of which is, through 
Mr. Gray’s courtesy, included herein. 

In the following notes the intention of the writer is to include only species 
regarding which some fact or facts have come to light that add to previously 
published matter regarding them. 


Stercorarius pomarinus. Pomarine Jaeger. Rissa tridactyla pollicaris. Pacific 
Kittiwake. These two species are apparently striking examples of birds that use dif- 
ferent migration routes fall and spring. The first is common and the last abundant in 
fall migration, but both are rare in spring. 

The Pomarine is the only one of the jaegers that the writer has met with in any 
hnuinbers along inside channels, the migrations of parasiticus and longicaudus appearing 
to be almost entirely made over the open ocean. The earliest fall record for pomarinus 
is of a bird in the dark plumage taken near Hewkan, Long Island, August 30, 1919. The 
latest record is of several birds seen between Shakan and Point Baker, Prince of Wales 
Island, October 3, same year. The species has been taken at Craig from September 
5 (1919) to September 15 (1920), and four birds were seen off Zarembo Island Sep- 
tember 25, 1920. The only spring record is of a single bird seen at Craig May 16, 1921. 

The Pacific Kittiwake is an abundant fall migrant, being most plentiful during ~ 
the month of September. The earliest record for the fall migration is August 8, 1919, 
on which date it was common at Waterfall, Prince of Wales Island. During the fall of 
1920 it remained fairly common at Wrangell until October 28 and several birds were 
seen as late as November 12. Immature birds are occasional during the summer months, 
but the writer has seen no adults at this season south of Sitka Sound. The only spring 
record is of a single bird seen at Waterfall April 23, 1916. 

Chlidonias nigra surinamensis. Black Tern. Nine birds seen (two collected) by 
Gray near Wrangell September 18, 1903, 
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Phalacrocorax auritus cincinatus. White-crested Cormorant. The writer has 
been unable to locate any breeding grounds of this bird and believes that it occurs in 
the southern part of the archipelago only as a winter visitant or migrant. It is rather 
common at Craig auring the winter months, being recorded from September 17 (1920) 
to April 20 (1920). Apparently rare at Wrangell, a single bird November 4, 1920, being 
the oniy one seen during the winter. It was seen daily at Port Santa Cruz, Suemez 
Island, from February 21 to March 10, 1920. Spring records are of three immatures 
seen at I] Capitan, brince of Wales Island, May 5, 1921, and two or three adults seen 
at Forrester Island May 23, 1920. 

Gray states that he has seen the species at Cape Ommaney, Baranof Island, in 
summer, so it is possible that it may nest in that vicinity. 

Lophodytes cucullatus. Hooded Merganser. According to Gray, occurs occasion- 
ally in the vicinity of Wrangell in the fall, being less plentiful in winter and summer. 
A female (now in Gray coll.) was taken at Olive Cove, Etolin Island, in November, 1917. 
Two males were taken at Wrangell January 15, 1907, and a female with several halt- 
grown young was taken at the Stikine Mouth September 15, 1903. Two birds were seen 
by Winfield Wood, of Craig, near Howkan in late May or early June, 1914. 

Mareca penelope. European Widgeon. Gray took an adult male on the Stikine 
Flats November 10, 1901. 

Mareca americana. American Widgeon. The writer examined in the flesh a 
female and immature male of this species that were shot by Ralph Prescott near Wran- 
gell January 15, 1921. Gray states that it is not rare in winter in favorable localities. 

Glaucionetta clangula americana. American Golden-eye. Glaucionetta islandica. 
Barrow Golden-eye. Golden-eyes are abundant in the region throughout the winter, be- 
ginning to appear early in October and some remaining as late as May 5. Owing to 
difficulty in differentiating between the two species at a distance, the writer is unable 
to give as exact data on their comparative abundance as would be desirable. Jslandica 
is common all winter, and the great majority of golden-eyes taken from October to Jan- 
uary 1 are of this form. Of eighteen birds shot near Wrangell between November 1 
and December 31, 1920, seventeen were islandica, the other being an adult male ameri- 
cana. During early January there appears to be an influx of the latter species and 
thereafter it is as common as islandica and in some localities even more so. Americana 
was abundant at Craig March 17-31, 1920, feeding on herring spawn. The males were 
courting at this time. They remained in some numbers until May 2. 

Charitonetta albeola. Buffle-head. An abundant winter resident. First seen at 
Wrangell October 7 (1920), common two days later, and Reman Ine: in some numbers 
as late as May 9 (1920, Craig). 

Erismatura jamaicensis. Ruddy Duck. Two seen (male taken) by Gray at Totem 
Bay, Kupreanof Island, August 15, 1916. 

Chen rossi. Ross Goose. One shot by Gray from band of thirty, apparently of 
same species, on Stikine Flats April 15, 1907. 

Philacte canagica. Emperor Goose. Four seen by Gray at close range near 
Wrangell, February 16, 1917. 

Olor columbianus. Whistling Swan. In Awk, xxxvul, January, 1921, p. 128, the 
writer gave several winter records for this bird from Dall and Long islands. In addi- 
tion to these, Mr. F. H. Gold, of Wrangell, states that from fifty to one hundred swans 
winter regularly on lakes at Lake Bay, northeastern Prince of Wales Island. Gray 
corroborates this and states further that the species formerly wintered in small num- 
bers in Wrangell Narrows, near Petersburg. 

Botaurus lentiginosus. Bittern. Gray has seen and heard this bird occasionally 
during summer and fall on Stikine Flats, and took a specimen in that locality Septem- 
ber 30, 1903. The writer examined a mounted bird in Wrangell that was shot by W. M. 
Taylor in the same locality October 1, 1919. 

Grus canadensis. Little Brown Crane. According to Gray, abundant in fall on 
Stikine Flats from September 20 to October 10; much less plentiful in spring. Two 
breeding records for the crane are as follows. Two adults and two young, the latter 
unable to fly, seen by Gray at Totem Bay, Kupreanof Island, in July, 1907. Two eggs 
taken by Claude Blackington in Big John Bay, Rocky Pass (between Kupreanof and 
Kuiu islands) in June, 1907. The writer questioned Mr. Blackington in regard to this 
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latter record and is satisfied as to its authenticity., Mr. Blackington is reliable, is per- 
fectly familiar with the bird, and gave a very accurate account of the nest and eggs. 
He stated that he took the eggs to eat but found them addled. As no specimens of 
breeding birds from this region are available, it might be unwise to consider these rec- 
ords as definitely referable to canadensis, as a study of the breeding ranges in the 
last A. O. U. Check-List shows this locality to be almost as close to the northern limit 
ot mexicana as it is to the southern limit of the breeding range of canadensis. 

Fulica americana. American Coot. According to Gray, fairly common most falls 
at Stikine Flats. Two specimens (now in Gray coll.) taken in this locality, one in Octo- 
ber, 1902, the other in October, 1906. 

Gallinago delicata. ‘Wilson Snipe. The writer has previously recorded (loc. cit., 
p. 128) the occurrence of this species in southeastern Alaska as late as December 7 
(1919). In addition to this, a single bird was seen at Wrangell January 15, 1921, and 
another (possibly the same individual) February 17, following. 

Totanus melanoleucus. Greater Yellow-legs. Two breeding records by Gray. 
Nest containing four eggs found at Anita Bay, Etolin Island, July 15, 19138, and four 
half-grown young with adults seen at Totem Bay, Kupreanof Island, August 15, 1914. 

Aphriza virgata. Surf-bird. Though well known to be a rather common migrant 
throughout the region, it was not until the past winter that the writer learned of the 
Surf-bird wintering in this latitude. About one hundred birds were seen at Shoemaker 
Bay, four or five miles south of Wrangell, December 4, 1920, and seven specimens taken. 
Though there was apparently a considerable decrease in numbers shortly after this 
date, a few remained in company with Black Turnstones (Arenaria melanocephala) and 
Aleutian Sandpipers (Arquatella maritima couesi) throughout the winter. They were 
seen every few days until April 9, shortly after which date the writer left the vicinity 
and observations were suspended. Specimens were taken on following dates: Decem- 
ber 9, January 14, February 21 (two), February 22, March 7, April 9. The latest bird 
taken showed no indications of acquiring spring plumage. 

Oxyechus vociferus. Killdeer. A specimen taken by Gray on Stikine Flats May 
10, 1907, was sent to the University of Washington. 

Zenaidura macroura marginella. Western Mourning Dove. Gray has many records 
for this species, mostly from the Stikine Flats, where on one occasion he saw two young 
birds that could fly very little. One bird stayed near his house in Wrangell most of 
the summer of 1902, feeding in gardens. Mr. Parrott, of Wrangell, states that two birds 
stayed at his ranch, Stikine Flats, for three weeks during September, 1920. 

Haliaeétus leucocephalus alascanus. Northern Bald Hagle. A peculiar habit of 
this bird was brought to the attention of the writer by Mr. and Mrs. Winfield Wood, of 
Craig, who stated that, during the spawning season of the herring, the bald eagles, 
which are very abundant at that time, occasionally alighted on the water and remained 
for several minutes. The writer, knowing Mr. and Mrs. Wood to be reliable and accur- 
ate observers, watched the eagles closely the spring of 1920 with the result that this 
fact was verified on several different occasions. Haglies were seen to alight on the 
water in company with gulls and, after floating for several minutes, seemed to experi- 
ence no difficulty in again taking wing. 

Falco sparverius sparverius. American Sparrow Hawk. Two taken by Gray on 
Stikine Flats May 10, 1907. 

Scotiaptex nebulosa nebulosa. Great Gray Owl. One taken by Gray on Stikine 
Flats October 25, 1910. 

Nyctea nyctea. Snowy Owl. Of two specimens in the Gray collection, one was 
taken at Olive Cove, Etolin Island, fall of 1901, and the other on Yakobi Island, near 
Cape Spencer, fall of 1915. Additional records are one shot by Frank Waterbury on 
Stikine Flats October 30, 1917, and another by W. M. Taylor at Wrangell Narrows in 
December, 1918. 

Surnia ulula caparoch. American Hawk Owl. Gray has five records for this bird, 
as follows. Two taken on Sergieff Island in September, 1904, one taken at Farm Island, 
Stikine Mouth, October 1, 1905, one taken at Wrangell in September, 1917, and one 
seen in same locality September 25, 1918. 

Glaucidium gnoma grinnelli. Coast Pygmy Owl. The writer has previously re- 
corded (loc. cit., p. 128) the occurrence of the pygmy owl on Dall and Wrangell islands. 
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Since the publication of that note several other specimens from Wrangell Island have 
been examined and they all seem to be referable to the form grinnell (californicum ot 
A. O. U. List). H. S. Swarth writes me that the same conclusion has been reached in 
regard to a specimen from Wrangell now in the Museum of Vertebrate Zoolcgy. This 
bird seems to be far more plentiful near Wrangell than in any other part of the region. 
Two were taken and three others seen during the winter of 1920-21. Gray states that 
he has about thirty records for the species during his residence there. 

Ceryle alcyon caurina. Western Belted Kingfisher. Winters in small numbers, 
though less plentiful at this season than in summer. During the winter of 1920-21, at 
Wrangell, birds were seen on following dates. December 7, 20 (two), January 4, Feb- 
ruary 10. Several were seen April 14 and the species was common April 20. 

Colaptes auratus luteus. Northern Flicker. One shot, but lost in dense brush, at 
Craig October 21, 1919; one seen at close range at Wrangell October 11, 1920. Gray 
states that he has twice taken this bird at Wrangell. 

Chordeiles virginianus (subsp. ?). Nighthawk. On the evening of September 
11, 1920, and again the following evening, a nighthawk was seen at Wrangell by the 
writer’s son, G. Willett, Jr. Gray has three sight records for Wrangell, all in Septem- 
ber. 

Stellula calliope. Calliope Hummingbird. According to Gray, quite common at 
Wrangell in spring and fall during some years; other years apparently absent. 

Nuttallornis borealis. Olive-sided Flycatcher. One of these birds examined at 
close range at Craig May 18, 1921. 

Euphagus carolinus. Rusty Blackbird. Two taken at Wrangell October 10 and 
one seen November 30, 1920. One seen January 2, 1921, and another January 4, fol- 
lowing. 

Loxia curvirostra sitkensis. Sitka Crossbill. During seven summers and one 
winter spent by the writer in southeastern Alaska previous to 1920 there was no time 
when this bird was not in evidence and in most localities it was very common. From 
observations covering this period it developed that the young were raised in both 
spring and fall, though whether the same birds nested twice each year was not determ- 
ined. In late August, 1919, vicinity of Craig, birds were paired and males singing. Fully 
fledged young were plentiful in late September and early October. Again in late 
March and early April, 1920, many birds were paired and evidently nesting. A pair of 
breeding birds was taken April 1 and another pair, also breeding birds, April 2. On 
April 27 a pair of adults were seen feeding full-grown young on the ground. Since 
early summer of 1920, though the writer has covered hundreds of miles of territory, 
not a single crossbill has been met with, and they are apparently absent from the region 
at present writing. The species is known to be very irregular in its habits, but that it 
should desert such a large section of territory in which it is normally abundant and 
should remain absent for such an extended period seems worthy of record. 

Lanius borealis. Northern Shrike. Occurred at Wrangell in small numbers 
throughout the winter of 1920-21. First seen October 12; noted every few days from 
December 5 to March 5; specimen taken December 7 and another March 5. 

Bombycilla cedrorum. Cedar Waxwing. Gray found a nest containing two young 
and two addled eggs in an apple tree in Wrangell in June, 1906. Four birds were seen 
in the same locality in June 1907. The Bohemian Waxwing (Bombycilla garrula) is 
irregularly abundant, generally during winter months, but the above are the only rec- 
ords Gray has for cedrorum in more than twenty years observation. 

Myadestes townsendi. Townsend Solitaire. Gray reports three specimens taken 
at Wrangell in spring. One of these was given to Ernest P. Walker, now of the U. S. 
Biological Survey. 


Craig, Alaska, May 24, 1921. 
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THE NORTHWARD RANGE OF THE ALLEN HUMMINGBIRD 
By TRACY I. STORER 
(Contribution from the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology of the University of California) 


HE ALLEN and Rufous Hummingbirds (Selasphorus allem and 8. rufus) 
have been the subject of confusion and controversy ever since the former 
was described in 1877. The ditficulty has been due in part to the close 

similarity between the two birds and in part to the fact that one species (rufus) 
passes northward in its spring migration through the range of the other 
(allent) while the latter is nesting. 

The first source of confusion was the proper geographic application of the 
specific names rufus and allen, but this is no longer a matter of dispute, it 
having been clearly shown that the name alleni belongs to the more southern 
bird. (See Henshaw, Bull. Nuttall Orn. Club, u, 1877, pp. 53-58; and 1, 1878. 
pp. 11-15; Elliot, zbad., u, 1877, pp. 97-102.) The second and more important 
difficulty, and one which still exists, has to do with the actual identification of 
individual birds, either in the field or as specimens in hand. 

Many observers, some of whom are careful students, have applied one or 
the other of the two names (rufus and allent) to individual birds seen in the 
field when as a matter of fact with specimens in hand close scrutiny is re- 
quired to name them correctly. There are already in print numerous records 
based upon specimens taken which upon re-examination of -the material prove 
to be in error. How then can sight identifications be made with any expecta- 
tion of accuracy? The regular ascription of allent as a bird of the Pacific 
Northwest and of rufus as a breeding bird in central California are cases in 
point. Mistakes of the sort indicated will continue to occur so long as attempts 
are made to identify these closely related species on any basis save that of 
carefully collected specimens. Breeding records in critical territory should 
be based upon brooding birds colleeted with the nests and eggs. ‘The well 
known but little appreciated fact that males have no part in the nesting duties 
makes it necessary to demand that only females be taken as the basis for such 
breeding records. 

The specific differences between these two species are slight yet positive. 
The principal ones may be summarized as follows: 

Alleni: Lateral rectrix on each side not more than 2 mm. wide; male with next 

to innermost rectrix on each side unnotched and back chiefly metallic green. 


Rufus: lateral rectrix on each side 3 mm. or more in width; male with next to 
middle rectrix on each side notched near tip and back chiefly cinnamon-rufous. 


Thus the identification of females rests solely upon correct measurement 
of the outermost tail feather. There is a difference in the distribution of black 
and rufous on the tail of females appreciable upon comparing representatives 
of the two, but this does not lend itself to being described in such a way as to 
prove of value when but a single example is at hand. 

My attention was drawn to study this problem by endeavoring to ascertain 
the basis for the statement in the A. O. U. Check-list (ed. 3, 1910) that Selas- 
phorus alleni ‘‘breeds from southern British Columbia to northern Lower Cal- 
ifornia.’’ The literature failed to give conclusive evidence, and then corre 
spondence was resorted to, with the net result that I can find but two positive 
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records for allent north of California, both of which T | Ae represent casual 
occurrences. 

Henshaw (Bull. Nuttall Orn. Club, 1, 1878, p, As) mentions in particular 
a green-backed specimen from Welfare on referaple to his S. allen. This was 
no. 6059 U. 8. National Museum which, accordivg to Baird (Rept. Pac. R. R. 
Surv., Ix, 1858, p. 184), was collected April 26/1856, at Ft. Steilacoom, Wasii- 
ington. Ridgway (Bull. U. S. Nat. Mus., 50, pt. V, 1911, p. 611) makes particu- 
lar mention of this individual in the synonomy of Selasphorus allem. Dr. C. 
W. Richmond, Associate Curator of Birds, U. 8. National Museum, at my re- 
quest made a search for this skin in the National collection, but could not find 
it. Upon turning to the Register of Specimens he discovered that the line de- 
voted to the specimen bears the entry ‘‘Destroyed, Aug., 1885.’’ However, 
the fact that Mr. Henshaw, the original describer of the Allen Hummingbird, 


and Mr. Ridgway, who has given much attention to hummingbirds, both men- - 


tion this particular specimen makes the record unusually dependable. 

It remains to mention the only specimen of allent known to be extant for 
the territory north of California. This is an adult male taken by Mr. S. F. 
Rathbun at Seattle, Washington, May 27, 1894, and at present no. 121 of his 
collection. Mr. Rathbun kindly forwarded the specimen to me for examina- 
tion. The outer rectrix on each side is only 1.7 mm. at the widest part, the 
next to innermost pair of rectrices have no indication of notching and the 
back is chiefly green. 

It is worth while to set forth the results obtained by a critical eotimeanom 
of the literature and by correspondence with the authors concerned in the pre- 
vious records of Selasphorus allen for the Northwest. 

Brooks in 1903 recorded alleni as breeding near 158-mile House, Caribou 
District. British Columbia (Auk, xx, 1903, p. 282); but later, after examining 
specimens of undoubted alleni at Berkeley, recalled his record (Auk, xxix, 
1912, p. 253), concluding that he had never seen the species in the Province. 
Fannin’s ‘‘Check List of British Columbia Birds’’ (1891) I have not been able 
to examine, but Ridgway (loc. cit.) summarizes Fannin’s statement of the 
range of alleni as ‘‘e. Cascade and Rocky Mt. districts.’’ Kermode, in a list 
published in 1909 (Provincial Museum [Report], 1909, p. 52) uses substantially 
the same language as Fannin in referring to alleni, having evidently followed 
Fannin. Presumably some of the specimens of rufus in the Provincial Muse- 
um were earlier referred to alleni. A recent letter from Mr. Kermode states 
that the Museum contains numerous specimens of rufus, including some de- 
termined by Mr. Oberholser, but no allem. The statements of Fannin and 
Brooks were evidently the basis for the statements in the A. O. U. Check-list 
and in Ridgway (1911) that allent was a bird of British Columbia. Mr. P. A. 
Taverner has informed me by letter that Spreadborough’s records of S. allent 
for British Columbia given by Macoun (Cat. Canadian Birds, 1909, p. 365) are 
erroneous, being based upon specimens of rufus. 

The numerous records of S. allend from Washington prove all but two to 
have been based upon faulty data. Edson (Auk, xxv, 1908, p. 434) recorded 
the species as a ‘‘frequent resident’’ at Bellingham Bay. Several specimens in 
his collection, earlier labelled alleni, upon re-examination by Mr. Edson and 
later by myself, prove to be rufus. He states in a letter that he has seen 
rufus as early as February, though they do not usually appear until well along 
in March, and sometimes in April. ‘‘Resident’’ was undoubtedly used earlier 
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to indicate summer occurrence, not continuance through the winter. Rathbun 
(Auk, xtx, 1902, p. 1385) says of alleni ‘‘rather rare summer resident and un- 
doubtedly breeds.’’ The one bird mentioned above substantiates this record 
only so far as a single occurrence in summer is concerned. The Ft. Steilacoom 
record has already been discussed. 

Bendire (Life Hist. N. Amer. Birds, 1, 1895, p. 217) on the statement of 
R. H. Lawrence reports that a pair with young, taken near Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, were exhibited by the Edwards brothers, local taxidermists, in October, 
1891. Bowles has twice recorded alleni as occurring at Tacoma (Condor, ft, 
1900, pp. 91-92; Auk, xxi, 1906, p. 144) but in a recent letter states that he 
does not know of an authentic record for the state. The mounted group he 
considers were rufus. Lawrence (Auk, 1x, 1892, p. 44) gave allent as common 
at Grays Harbor, but as he distinctly states that he ‘‘had a good view of one”’ 
on one oceasion and does not mention the taking of specimens, the occurrence 
is not proved. Dawson (Birds of Washington, 1909, p. 400) makes mention 
of specimens in the Edson and Cantwell collections; the former have already 
been shown to be rufus. Mr. Cantwell writes that he has been on the lookout 
for allen for years without obtaining it, and that he believes the specimen 
which he had earlier, and which is mentioned by Dawson, was gotten by ex- 
change from California. 

No authentic record for the Allen Hummingbird in Oregon has come to 
attention. Woodcock (Oregon Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 68, 1902, p. 52) on the 
authority of two of his correspondents lists allent from Dayton and Elkton but 
no mention is made of specimens. Dr. John Bovard tells me that there are no 
Oregon taken specimens of alleni in the collection of the University of Oregon. 
At my request Mr. W. D. Strong recently examined the collection of the Ore- 
gon Fish and Game Commission in Portland without finding Oregon specimens, 
and Mr. Stanley G. Jewett states that he has never found the species in Oregon. 

In the light of information set forth above it would seem proper to list 
Selasphorus allent as of but casual occurrence north of the northern boundary 
of California. Oregon has not been explored so fully as California and it may 
be that the species invades it locally. The appearance of this Hummingbird 
in Washington is but casual and its occurrence in British Columbia yet re: 
mains to be demonstrated. 


Berkeley, California, June 18, 1921. 
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FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


A Yellow Phase of the Cassin Purple Finch.—Although Linnets (Carpodacus 
mexicanus) are well known to show variable amounts of yellow, this color has not been 
detected, so far as I am aware, in other members of the genus. An aduit male Cassin 
Finch (Carpodacus cassini) taken by the writer near Sierra City, Sierra County, Cali- 
fornia, July 17, 1916, has the normally red areas entirely replaced by lemon yellow. It 
is now in the collection of Mr. A. B. Howell.—A. J. vAN RosseM, Los Angeles, California, 
March 25, 1921. 


Black-and-White Warbler Again in Southern Californiaw—On April 20, 1921, I ob- 
served a male Black-and-White Warbler (Mniotilta varia) in full song in a plane tree 
in a stream bed in Carpinteria, Santa Barbara County. This is, I believe, the sixth 
known occurrence of the species in California (see Pac. Coast Avifauna, no. 11, p. 144, 
and Condor, xxlI, p. 76). The bird noted above was within a mile of the spot where 
Dr. Henderson saw the bird noted by him (loc. cit.) —RALPH HOFFMANN, Carpinteria, 
California, April 28, 1921. 


Notes on Some Birds of the Berkeley Campus.—From 1883 to 1889 I was actively 
engaged in collecting birds at Berkeley, California, and for several years made regular 
notes on bird migration. Some of these notes appeared in Belding’s “Land Birds of the 
Pacific District’, issued by the California Academy of Sciences in 1890, but many of 
them have never been published. Those on early arrivals or late departures are still 
interesting in comparison with subsequent observations or in averaging dates of arrival 
of certain species during a term of years. 

Examination of the records in Grinnell’s ‘Second List of the Birds of the Berke- 
ley Campus” (Condor, xvi, 1914, pp. 28-40), indicates that several entries among my 
notes may be of interest. While my earliest or latest dates have probably now been 
superseded they may still be worth recording as they refer to years for which there 
are comparatively few published notes. 

Larus philadelphia. Bonaparte Gull. A male bird of this species was “found 
nearly dead” on the University grounds April 21, 1888, and was presented to me by Mr. 
J. J. Rivers, then curator of the University Museum. The specimen was duly made up 
and was preserved in my collection in the California Academy of Sciences which was 
destroyed in the San Francisco fire of 1906. 

Stellula calliope. Calliope Hummingbird. The statement in Belding’s ‘“‘Land 
Birds”, p. 89, that the Calliope Hummingbird is a “rare accidental visitant” at Berkeley 
was based on a single specimen collected on the hill, just east of the grove where the 
Greek Theater now stands, in the early fall of 1884 or 1885. Frank H. Holmes, Hubert 
F. Burgess and I were collecting together at the time, and the bird was shot by Holmes 
or Burgess. So far as I am aware it was the only specimen obtained in Berkeley during 
the years that I collected there. 

Passerina amoena. Lazuli Bunting. The earliest date of arrival according to my 
notes is April 18, 1888, which is six days earlier than that mentioned in Grinnell’s “‘List’’. 

Dendroica auduboni. Audubon Warbler. My earliest dates of arrival in the 
autumn seem to be October 8, 1887, and October 2, 1888, and the latest date on which 
the bird was observed in spring April 15, 1887—all of which have now been superseded. 

Anthus rubescens. Pipit. The earliest date of arrival that I have for the Pipit in 
autumn is September 28, 1887, which is several days earlier than the dates given by 
Grinnell. 

Salpincies obsoletus obsoletus. Rock Wren. Not included in Grinnell’s list. Al- 
though I can not now give any specific dates, I frequently found the Rock Wren, espe- 
cially in autumn and winter, on the hills east of the Greek Theatre and on the north 
side of Strawberry Canyon. 

Sitta canadensis. Red-breasted Nuthatch. My latest spring record is March 27, 
1888, while the latest mentioned by Grinnell is March 24, 1913. 

Hylocichla guttata nanus. Dwarf Hermit Thrush. Early fall records include 
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October 12, 1885, and October 11 and 138, 1888, but subsequent observers have noted the 
arrival of the bird as early as October 4, in 1912 and 1913.—T. S. PaLMer, Washington, 
D. C., May 8, 1921. 


Extension of Breeding Range of Marsh Sparrow and Monterey Hermit Thrush*,.— 
While carrying on some field work for the California Academy of Sciences in Dei 
Norte County, California, during this past spring (1921), with Chase Littlejohn as 
assistant, I kept special lookout for marsh sparrows (Passerculus sandwichensis 
subsp.?), as there did not seem to be any good reason for this species limiting its 
northern range to Humboldt Bay. While it is true that there are but few attractive 
localities for it along this rockbound coast, at the same time a few small meadows do 
exist at the mouths of rivers and at the heads of lagoons. One such meadow is at the 
mouth of the Klamath River, just opposite the little settlement of Requa, Del Norte 
County, this being an alluvial flat about a mile long and half a mile wide. It is shut 
off from the ocean by a bar of low sand dunes, and seemed as if it might be a breeding 
ground for this sparrow, which it proved to be. 

A visit to this flat on May 7 resulted in our finding a small number of these birds 
there, and two males were secured. On May 16 another visit was made to this place 
and a search carried on for nests, of which none was found. Several birds were jseen 
and another male taken. They were found only at the ocean end of the flat, in land 
that is more or less of a meadow and has a small stream running through’ it that is 
backed up by the tides. Most of the drier parts of the flat are covered with scattered 
bushes of lupine, and it was perching upon these that the birds were most often seen. 

On May 29 another visit was made to this meadow and two or three of the birds 
were again seen. As we could not find a nest we endeavored to obtain a female, for ex- 
amination as to breeding status. A pair was finally located, but the female was lost 
in a thick growth of lupine and grass, most unfortunately. Not wishing to run the 
chance of exterminating this small colony no further attempt was made to obtain a 
bird. There can be no doubt, however, as to this species breeding there, to judge from 
the actions of those seen. A number of dairy cattle daily grazing in this) meadow not 
only kept the grass very short, where unprotected by lupine bushes, but also made the 
search for nests more difficult by continually getting in our way, or stirring up the 
birds as they moved about. There was so little grass for concealment in the open that 
it seems probable that the nests were either in the lupines, or else at the edge of the 
sand dunes where small drift wood would protect them. As much time as could he 
spared was devoted to searching for nests, but without result. 

Passing through Crescent City, Del Norte County, on a trip into the interior, some 
good-looking meadow was noted and, upon returning to that town, the morning of May 
27 was devoted to settling the question as to the presence there of the marsh 
sparrow. In a small damp spot just south of the town a pair of this species was located 
and again a male was taken. The female escaped and disappeared for the moment. A 
long tramp failed to discover any more, nor did a visit by Littlejohn to another meadow 
meet with success. This may have been due to the constantly increasing gale that 
sprang up early that morning and finally drove us indoors. for the rest of the day. We 
arranged to get out at five o’clock next morning for a further search, but a heavy rain 
set in, with the promise of such bad weather that it was decided to return to Requa, 
our principal objective, and finish up the work there. 

The original idea in looking for marsh sparrows on this field trip was the possi- 
bility of finding the Bryant Marsh Sparrow (Passerculus sandwichensis bryanti) breed- 
ing farther north along the coast than Humboldt Bay. The first bird taken at Requa 
appeared to prove such a possibility to be a fact, but upon careful study of the other 
four specimens secured I have concluded to place them all in the category of Dwarf 
Marsh Sparrow (Passerculus sandwichensis brooksi Bishop), not so much on account of 
measurements as compared with the Bryant Marsh Sparrow, but rather on account of 
the coloration. As remarked above, the first one obtained is indistinguishable from 
many specimens of bryanti taken in the breeding season in the recognized habitat of 
the latter form, while the other four of our Del Norte County specimens have the backs 


*Contribution No. 123 from California Academy of Sciences. 
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appreciably paler in coloration than those of almost any bryanti that I have examined 
and, although the individual measurements of the wings and tarsi are easily within the 
limits of the latter subspecies, the bills average smaller. 

In addition to the above species I would like to record the taking of the Monterey 
Hermit Thrush (Hylocichla guttata slevini) at Myers’ Ranch, Humboldt County, Cali- 
fornia, on June 5, 1921. On this occasion several individuals were seen, one of these, at 
least, gathering food for its young, and others were heard, in the woods just back of the 
ranch house. Two specimens were secured for more positive identification, although the 
song alone, to one familiar with it, is sufficlent proof of the presence of this species,— 
JOSEPH MAILLIARD, San Francisco, California, June 18,1921. 


The “Pasadena” Thrasher Not a Recognizable Race.—I now believe Dr. Harry C. 
Oberholser was absolutely right in his contention that Toxostoma redivivum pasade- 
nense is Synonymous with T. r. redivivum (see Auk, xxxv, 1918, p. 52 et seq.). The 
type locality of redivivum was Monterey or near vicinity. When I named pasadenense 
(Auk, xv, 1898, p. 236) I assumed that birds from Monterey would be identical with the 
northern race, whereas, as first established by Dr. Oberholser on the basis of material 
in the United States National Museum, they prove to be like those from southern Cali- 
fornia. The Museum of Vertebrate Zoology has recently acquired a considerable number 
of thrashers representing a series of localities in Monterey County from Seaside south- 
ward; and all of these fall with the southern race, thus corroborating Oberholser’s find- 
ings. Specimens from Santa Cruz, just north of Monterey Bay, are, according to Ober- 
hoiser, referable to the nortliern foim, 7. r. sonomae, as are representatives, from many 
localities in the counties bordering on San Francisco Bay. Here is a case where the 
type locality of a species happens to lie very nearly on the boundary line between the 
ranges of two constituent subspecies, and the correct allocation of the name first pro- 
posed depends upon the exact determination of topotypical specimens. Shifting of the 
supposed location of the belt of intergradation a few miles to the northward has neces- 
sitated transposition of names, and pasadenense is no longer to be recognized—save as a 


Synonym of redivivum.—J. GRINNELL, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley. Califor- 
nia, June 25, 1921. 


Cassin Purple Finches Eating Salt.—While at Chinquapin, Yosemite National 
Park, on June 8, 1921, I observed four Cassin Purple Finches (Carpodacus cassini) eat- 
ing rock salt that had been spread upon the ground for the deer. When I commented on 
this feeding to the ranger stationed there, he said that for some time birds had been 


comming to the salt patches regularly.—Junrea W. KELLY, Alameda, California, June 16, 
£977, 


The Buffle-head Breeding in California.—The writer has been unable to lccate any 
published record of the Buffle-head (Charitonetta albeola) breeding within the State of 
California. For this reason the following observations are here reported. On June 22, 
1921, while engaged in fur-bearing mammal investigations at Eagle Lake, Lassen Coun- 
ty, the writer, when looking for muskrats in a tule patch, came suddenly upon a female 
Buffle-head that was accompanied by two young about one-third grown. The small size, 
chunky build, plain grayish brown back, long white patch on each side of the head be- 
hind and below the level of the eye, together with a small white patch, crossed by a nar- 
row black bar, on the wing, all identified with certainty the old bird as a female Buffle- 
head. The young were darker than their mother but had a conspicuous white patch on 
each cheek. Two days later, at the same locality, another female, accompanied by eight 
half-grown young, was seen. Two other females flew by our boat making a total of four 
adult females and ten young noted in three days. Every duck seen was closely scrutin- 
‘zed with the binoculars, but not one adult male Buffle-head could we detect. From the 
above it seems likely that the Buffle-head Duck bred in some numbers this season at 


gt JOSEPH Dixon, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, June 
wl, 1921, 
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Food of Western House Wrens.—The microscopic dissections of birds in the 
field, tabulated by Lee R. Dice and published in the May Connor, makes a person who 
takes most of his 4:30 a. M. observations from a downy couch on the sleeping porch feel 
that he is using a very lazy method. A strong resolution to profit by the example which 
Mr. Dice has set, resulted in the following table compiled by the writer from observa- 
tions made between 10:20 and 11:20 a. m., June 15, 1921. The subjects were a family 
of eight nestling Western House Wrens (Troglodytes aedon parkmani) which were being 
fed by parents so tame that they could be watched from a distance of six feet. This 
made it possible to identify with a fair degree of accuracy the items on the bill of fare. 

Everything offered was apparently devoured with alacrity except one gray and 
yellow beetle of considerable size, which one of the parents left inside of the box, but 
removed after a moment’s interval. This is not included in the list. 

Table of food eaten by 8 nestling Western House Wrens; Berkeley, California, 
June 15, 1921; 10:20 to 11:20 a. M.; temperature, 65°; wind, west. 


Kind of food Average per bird Total number 
Wady-bue 2.2. Ce os ad Ste 8s ee er eee .625 5 
amelie. preter’ 2. ee el ee ee eee oF 1D 4 
ReetlessGlargze)) ie. hee eee es .625 5 
Beetles (Small) o3-2 .  e Ai) 4 
Wali O-line ness ek Soret Of. eA ae ae 25 2 
TGACC AWAITS Sim te ee ae, eee eee 125 1 
MmeatshODPEI: 1 se ee eee 125 it 
Cricket) 42272 = Diemer 2 ee ee ie .625 5 
Grasshopper yee ee ee ee 125 if 
BuUtberntlivs8 rte ee ee, ee ew ere .125 if 
VEG Clits ere AR See Rey nes wae any ee Semen ee azo ii 
Vi Cyc ee ee ee eee eLZAD) 1 
(Gi etl] Oe cee eee a Aa one Me eh ata cease Asotin n25 1 
eM With > 8 ee ee ee nd PAS) 1 
Total numberof feedimes, oc oe ee ee oo 
Average amount. per ‘bird <)-22-250) 23 3 ee 4.125 
Average time between feedings oo... eee eeeeeceeeeeeteee eee 1 min. 49.08 sec. 
Average time per bird between feedings ....................22-.-...---- 14 min. 32.7 sec. 
Number of kinds: of. food 2.4.25.) 4.3.42 34 ee eee 14 
Number of feedings: per parent per hour...) eee 16.5 


Average time consumed in finding food .............0000..002..-2220222-22---- 3 min. 38 sec. 
Number of excreta removed <ic:).200...-.45005 3 ee eee 6 


—AMELIA S. ALLEN, Berkeley, California, June 30, 1921. 


Vermilion Flycatcher in Western San Bernardino County, in Summer.—On June 
28, 1921, I found a pair of Vermilion Flycatchers (Pyrocephalus rubinus mexicana) at 
the Cushenbury Ranch at the base of the east slope of the San Bernardino Range, in San 
Bernardino County, California. Although I did not find a nest, I have no doubt that the 
birds were breeding as they were both busy about a fork high up in a cottonwood and 
the male was constantly indulging in his flight song—Ra.LpPpH HoFFMANN, Carpinteria, 
California, July 16, 1921. 


Gray Gyrfalcon (Falco rusticolus rusticolus) in Stevens County, Washington.— 
During a recent visit to Colville, Stevens County, Washington, I saw a fine mounted 
female of this species in the taxidermist shop operated by Mr. L. Loew. The specimen 
was shot on February 10, 1917, by a farmer living at Echo about ten miles north of Col- 
ville. The bird is mounted with spread wings and is in fine winter plumage. Mr. Loew 
informs me that this is the only record of the species that has come to his attention dur- 
ing the many years he has been in the taxidermist business in Washington.—STaNLEY 
G. Jewrerr, Portland, Oregon, June TOBE 


Cassin Kingbird in Montana.—Marcus A. Hanna, while engaged in field investiga- 
tions in central Montana, in August, 1918, obtained specimens of the Cassin Kingbird 
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(Tyrannus vociferans), a species apparently hitherto undetected in the State. In the 
course of his work Mr. Hanna camped for a few days in the Bull Mountains, about i6 
miles to the southward of Roundup, Musselshell County. The principal forest covering 
of these hills consists of groves of yellow pine (Pinus ponderosa), which cover much of 
the higher ground and extend northward to the valley of the Musselshell. Among these 
pines the birds were found in small groups—three individuals on August 5, two on Aug- 
ust 6, and four on August 7. They flew from one clump of pines to another, stopping 
only on the tallest trees, and there only for a short time. Three specimens were col- 
lected—two adult males on August 5, and a young bird on August 6. The last was still 
in juvenal plumage, and manifestly so recently from the nest as to make it practically 
eertain that it was raised in the vicinity. These specimens are now in the Biologicat 
Survey collection—Epwarp A. PreBLe, Washington, D. C., July 5, 1921. 


A New Bird for Larimer County, Colorado.—About May 10, 1921, a Mexican boy 
captured alive a barn owl (Aluco pratincola) near Laporte, five miles west of Fort Col- 
lins. This owl is now in a cage in a local garage.—W. L. BuRNeETT, State Agricultural 
College, Fort Collins, Colorado, June 10, 1921. 


Flocking Habits of the California Valley Quail.—The following observations were 
made between December 1, 1919, and May 1, 1920, on a farm which is located near Ripon, 
California, and about a mile from the Stanislaus River. The farm consists mainly of 
orchard, the trees being of three varieties, almond, cherries and peaches. A large brush 
pile was located at one edge of the orchard, about thirty yards from the dwelling house. 
The first time I noticed the particular flock of Valley Quail (Lophortyx californicus vai- 
licola) in question was one morning about ten o'clock when I saw twenty-three birds 
making their way through the orchard to this brush pile. I found that this action was 
of regular occurrence with the flock and each morning, some time between the hours of 
nine and eleven, the flock gradually wended its way towards this protection. My first 
thought was that in addition to their using it as a place of refuge during the day, the 
birds roosted in the brush pile at night. 

But upon further observation I found that the birds, instead of roosting in the 
brush pile, merely collected there during the day time for shelter when not searching 
for focd. The “come-right-here” call was often sounded by one member of the flock 
which was posted some distance above ground for wide observation, though usually hid- 
den in the brush. If a person approached, the bird would utter a call of alarm and dis- 
appear into the brush. The brush pile was of considerable size and though I tried to 
frighten the birds by beating the brush with sticks they merely retreated farther into 
the middle for protection. 

Later observations showed that the birds roosted in some eucalyptus trees about 
two hundred yards from the brush pile. Each evening at dusk the flock came through 
the orchard toward the eucalyptus trees usually from a given direction along the bank 
oi an irrigation ditch. As these trees were located in the stable yard the birds usually 
fed near the barn for some ten or fifteen minutes before flying to their roosting place. 
It was interesting to note that, usually, only one bird was in flight to the trees at a 
time, though once stimulated to flight by the leader, the whole flock was lost among 
the leaves in a remarkably short time. If a part of the flock was disturbed after the 
flight had begun, the remainder, instead of flying straight to roost, would fly out into 
the orchard for a time. This was probably a protective measure to lead one off the trail. 

At dawn the flock would fly from the trees and proceed into the orchard for food. 
i wondered if the birds had a definite route of travel, but was unable to follow this out 
if such were the case. They traversed different parts of the orchard on different days. 
After foraging in the orchard and adjoining fields they would return to the brush pile 
for the middle part of the day. The direction from which they came to the brush pile 
varied on different days. They again returned to the orchard for a feeding trip in the 
afternoon after which they proceeded to the gum trees to roost. 

Their modes of progress while in the field were interesting. At times I was led 
to think that a certain member of the flock was always followed as leader, while at 
other times there seemed to be no definite order, the one taking the lead which did not 
lag behind to feed. The flock, however, usually presented a definite ““V” shape, the anex 
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being in the direction in which the flock was progressing. Certain of the birds were 
always on the alert more than others and when approached would utter a soft chucking 
sound which has been described as “whit, whit, whit”. I have seen, on a few occasions, 
birds posted in orchard trees near where the flock was feeding. Whlie they were usu- 
ally engaged in preening their plumage they were probably sentinels on guard for they 
were the first to utter the cry of alarm when approached. 

Early in April the large flock of birds began to decrease in size and instead of 
{here being twenty-three birds in the flock there were at first two flocks of smaller size 
and later in the month I failed to find more than seven birds together at any one time. 
Aiso, instead of using the same brush pile as a place of refuge, two other brush piles at 
the opposite side of the orchard were appropriated by a part of the flock. 

My observations were brought to a close the first of May and while no nests had 
been made as yet, it was probable that the flocks further subdivided into pairs or 
groups of threes for nesting purposes. The assemblage of the birds in large flocks after 
the nesting season will make an interesting study. Do the birds from each individual 
nest remain together and constitute a flock till the next breeding season, or do several 
families unite in the autumn?—JoHN F. KESSEL, Berkeley, California, June 18, 1921. 


The Doves of Imperial County, Californiaw—The intention of the observations 
recorded in this article was to determine the extent of the breeding season of the doves 
nesting in Imperial County. Of the three species nesting in this immediate locality 
(Brawley) two, the Western Mourning Dove (Zenaidura macroura marginella) and the 
Mexican Ground Dove (Chaemepelia passerina pallescens) are residents. The third, the 
Western White-winged Dove (Melopelia asiatica mearnsi) is migratory. 

A nest of the White-winged Dove was found May 24, 1921, about a mile from my 
ranch, containing two full-grown young. 

The Mourning Dove furnished the following data in 1920: 


January 18, 1 nest containing 2 eggs 
February 7, 3 nests containing 2 eggs 
May 10, 10 nests contained eggs or young 
June 22, 16 nests contained eggs or young 
July 17, 7 nests contained eggs or young 
August 12, 5 nests contained eggs or young 
September 23, 1 nest contained eggs or young 

The Ground Dove furnished the following data: 
January 22, 1 nest containing 2 full grown young 
February 14, same nest containing 2 eggs 
April 10, 1 nest containing 2 eggs 
May 5, 1 nest containing 2 eggs 
June 2, 2 nests containing 2 eggs 
August 12, 1 nest containing 2 eggs 
September 23, 1 nest containing 2 eggs 
November 7, an old dove seen feeding half-grown young 


The Mexican Ground Dove appears to be partial to old nests, using its own or 
that of a Mourning Dove generally; but I have seen a pair trying a Sonora Red-winged 
Blackbird’s nest; and during 1921 a pair has used an old Abert Towhee’s nest for three 
broods, beginning to sit January 30, on the first eggs, and June 21, on the third set. I 
have never seen more than five of these doves about at one time. The area covered con- 
tains about one acre, the farm residence and 83 trees, mostly eucalyptus and a few pep- 
per-trees.—JoHN C. ForTiner, Brawley, California, July 1, 1921. 


A Specimen of the Black Swift from San Diego County, California.—With one ex- 
ception, all of the published records of the occurrence of the Black Swift (Cypseloides 
niger borealis) in southern California, which have come to the writer’s notice, have been 
based on “sight” records. The securing of a specimen by J. B. Dixon, 4 miles north of 
Hscondido, San Diego County, California, on June 5, 1921, is therefore of interest. This 
bird was picked up under a telephone wire. It had met death by flying into the wire as 
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was revealed by the bruised body when the bird was skinned. The specimen was imme- 
diately forwarded to Berkeley where it was made into a study skin and now constitutes 
no. 41912 in the bird department of the California Museum of Vertebrate Zoology. The 
sex organs were so decomposed by the time the bird was skinned that it is not possible 
to state with absolute certainty the sex or breeding condition. The bird had the speckled 
plumage and square tail which usually characterize the female of this swift. There was 
nothing to indicate that it had bred recently or was about to breed. In the flesh, the 
specimen measured: length, 6% inches; spread, 1514 inches. The bird was poor, weignh- 
ing but 27 grams, whereas fat females average about 47 grams.—JosEPpH Dixon, Museum 
of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, July 1, 1921. 


The Bryant Cactus Wren Not a Bird of California.—I had opportunity recently to 
examine the Cactus Wrens in the A. W. Anthony collection of birds now owned by the 
Carnegie Museum in Pittsburgh. The type of Heleodytes brunneicapillus bryanti (orig. 
no. 3879, coll. A. W. Anthony, now no. 17789, Carnegie Mus., San Telmo, Lower Calit., 
April 30, 1893) is in badly worn and stained breeding plumage; but the race is repre- 
sented further by a good series and is a perfectly valid one, with characters as given by 
Anthony (Auk, xI, 1894, p. 212). However, the range of bryanti does not reach north in 
Lower California anywhere nearly as far as the International Boundary; specimens 
from San Diego County, California, which have been labelled “bryanti” prove to exhibit 
only a slight tendency in that direction, being much nearer H. b. cowesi. Those individ- 
uals showing nearly or quite complete white-barring of the tail do not show the other 
diagnostic features of bryanti, namely very heavy spotting below and dark upper sur- 
face. The name bryanti must therefore be expunged from the California list of birds, 
and the name cowesi used for all the Cactus Wrens occurring within the state.—J. Grin- 
NELL, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, June 24, 1921. 


Birds Observed in a Redwcod Grove.—I was pleasantly surprised at the number 
of birds I heard and saw while spending a few hours in the Mariposa Grove of Big 
Trees, near Wawona, Mariposa County, California. The first birds to greet me were a 
pair of Northern Pileated Woodpeckers, fit denizens of such a magnificent forest. They 
were busily engaged in chipping off large pieces of wood from a dead log, presumably 
looking for insects, and admitted of close approach. 

Next in line came a male Western Tanager, perching on a lichen-covered stump 
and catching his noon meal of insects. Blue-fronted Jays and Robins were everywhere. 
Sierra Creepers looked exceptionally small as they were running up the huge tree trunks. 
From every direction came the songs of the Ruby-crowned Kinglets, Mountain Chicka- 
dees and Red-breasted Nuthatches. Occasionally an Audubon Warbler could be seen; 
and a Modoc Hairy Woodpecker came quite close in his. quest for food. 

What impressed me was not so much the variety of birds encountered, but rather 


the number of individuals heard and seen.—JunEA W. KELLY, Alameda, California, June 
16, 1921. 


Field Notes from Santa Barbara and Ventura Counties, California.— Mareca am- 
ericanad. A pair seen June 25, 1921, in a tule-bordered lagoon near the mouth of the 
Santa Clara River, Ventura County. 


Marila valisineria. A male seen June 25, in the same lagoon, perhaps a wounded 
bird. 

Sayornis sayus. Nesting in a barranca just off the Coast Highway three miles 
west of Ventura. On June 24 the parents were feeding young on insects which they 
caught on the beach about an eighth of a mile away. 

Molothrus ater obscurus. Frequent in willows and about a stock-pen near the 
mouth of the Santa Clara River, Ventura County. One egg found in a nest of the Loneg- 
tailed Chat. A few seen repeatedly at the mouth of the Ventura River, and a male ob- 
served on July 15 at Carpinteria, Santa Barbara County. 

Ammodramus savannarum binaculatus. Frequent on June 25 along the dry, grav- 


elly flood-plain of the Santa Clara River, Ventura County, near its mouth—Ratrpu Horr- 
MANN, Carpinteria, California, July 16, 1921. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The depressing news comes that Dr. J. A. 
Allen is dead. He had reached his 83rd 
birthday on July 19 last, and he died on 
August 29, 1921. Dr. Allen was editor of 
The Auk (including its predecessor, the 
Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club) 
for a continuous period of 36 years, only re- 
linquishing his activities in this connection 
some ten years ago. In his editorial capa- 
city he exercised an important influence on 
the trend of American ornithology; his jong 
series of reviews were critical and at the 
same time fair and stimulative to author 
and reader alike. Dr. Allen was a thorough 
scholar; his research, in ornithology and 
mammalogy, was of the highest grade; he 
was modest, lacking entirely thirst for pub- 
licity; he was not avid for advancement; 
he was content with the opportunity afford- 
ed him of studying concentratedly in his 
chosen field of science. The American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, upon whose staff 
Dr. Allen labored for 36 years, may well be 
proud of having had associated with it a 
man of such virtues and of such eminent 
scientific attainment. 


American ornithology is seriously handi- 
capped by the lack of any thorough, down- 
to-date bibliography or general index. The 
provinces of geographical distribution and 
taxonomy are pretty well looked after, it is 
true; but there remain such very large sub- 
jects as avian behavior, voice, feeding hab- 
its, and breeding habits. There has been ai 
enormous amount published on these sub- 
jects, but how is a student anxious to con- 
tribute seriously along any one of these 
lines to know what has already appeared in 
print concerning it? The Zoological Record 
helps, but falls far short of meeting the 
needs in full measure. Perhaps the best 
available guides to the literature are com- 
prised in the indexes to the Awk and the 
Condor. Prospective authors of articles in 
any field of ornithology should make full 
use of these indexes, at least, before launch- 
ing contributions of their own. It is highly 
desirable in these days of high printing 
costs that needless duplication be avoided. 
Also, one’s own conclusions are likely to be 
modified and bettered in the light of the 
findings and inferences of other students. 
And then there is the courtesy to be ob- 
served in the way of recognizing the offer- 
ings of one’s predecessors in any line of 
enquiry. 


The “Cooper Prize in Ornithology” has 
been established at the University of Cali- 
fornia for the academic year 1921-22. This 
consists of $50.00 in cash to be awarded to 
the writer of the best essay offered on any 


topic concerned with birds. Either under- 
graduate students or graduate students not 
more than three years out of the Univer- 
sity are eligible to compete. Dissertations, 
either entire or any part or parts thereot, 
may be submitted. Three judges will award 
the prize, one chosen by the Northern Divi- 
sion of the Cooper Ornithological Club, one 
representing the Museum of Vertebrate Zool- 
ogy, and one representing the University 
Committee on Prizes. Mr. Charles H. Baker, 
of Oakland, a member of the Club who de- 
sires to stimulate scholarly activity in or- 
nithology, is the founder of this prize. 


Mr. F. Kermode, Director of the Provin- 
cial Museum, Victoria, British Columbia, in 
his Report for the year 1920 (page 20), 
makes the important announcement that the 
Chinese Starling (Acridotheres [or Aethi- 
opsar] cristatellus) has become well estab- 
lished in the heart of the city of Vancouver, 
B. C. Nothing is known as to how the 
colony got started, but at the present time 
no less than 1200 of the birds roost on 
ledges on the sides of buildings, faring forth 
to forage in the fields and gardens of the 
suburbs. This ‘‘starling”’ is really a species 
of Mina, of whose desirability on economic 
grounds we have grave doubts. It is fre- 
quently brought into North America from 
the Orient as a cage-bird, though what espe- 
cial attractiveness it possesses, we fail to 
see. Control of the introduction of non- 
native birds as regards both Canada and 
the United States ought to be more strin- 
gent than it is; people should be warned 
against liberating alien birds, no matter 
what the species. With the European Star- 
ling rapidly spreading in the eastern United 
States and the Chinese Starling firmly es- 
tablished in the Northwest, the danger that 
our native bird fauna will suffer through 
competition and supplantation is increasing 
rapidly. 


Mr. Law advises us that he inadvertently 
omitted the names of Walter K. Fisher 
(Northern Division) and Ralph Arnold 
Southern Division) from the list of Board 
of Governors published in THe Conpor for 
May, 1921, page 101. The name of Fred 
A. Schneider should not have been included, 
as he was not a member of the Club for 
some years subsequent to his presidency. 


According to word received from Dr. Chas. 
W. Richmond, Bent’s “Life Histories of 
North American Gulls and Terns” (Bulletin 
no. 113, U. S. Nat. Mus.) was issued at 
Washington on August 27. No copies that 
we know of had, however, reached the Pa- 
cific Coast up to September 15. 
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Mr. John W. Mailliard is at work upon 
a revised list of the birds of the Lake Tahoe 
district of east-central California, to be pub- 
lished in an early issue of the Conpor. Mr. 
J. R. Pemberton has in preparation an arti- 
cle on the breeding birds of the southern 
coast district of Texas. Mr. Laurence M. 
Huey has spent a portion of the summer 
collecting vertebrates in the White Moun- 
tains, Mono County, California, in the inter- 
ests of Mr. Donald R. Dickey. 


PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


MATHEWS AND IREDALE’S MANUAL OF AUS- 
TRALIAN Birps*.—This is to be a _ well-or- 
dered, down-to-date, and complete systematic 
compendium of the ornithology of Australia, 
ii standards set in volume |! prove to be 
niaintained to the end of volume IV as 
announced. Efforts have been made to con- 
dense a great amount of information into 
small space, with eminent success it seems 
to the reviewer. The diagnoses of genera 
and higher groups are based on the latest 
researches, the synonymies are adequate, 
and the descriptions of the species are full, 
including appropriate consideration of the 
various plumages, nest, eggs, breeding sea- 
son, incubation period and distribution. A 
special feature is the reduction of mention 
of subspecies to within the text of a para- 
graph with side-head “Distribution and 
forms”. The bold-face headings have to do 
with full species only. While 188 full spe- 
cies are thus formally treated in the present 
volume, nearly 700 subspecies are given the 
brief form of mention indicated. 

The Introduction contains short but sug- 
gestive essays on “nomenclature”, “classifi- 
cation’, and ‘“‘zoogeographical distribution’”’. 
A thing emphasized in discussing classifica- 
tion is the short-coming of morphologists 
generally, in each giving overweight to the 
structural features with which he happens 
to be dealing. Thus one man has constructed 
his system of classification on the skeleton, 
sometimes upon only one portion of the 
skeleton; another man has emphasized pe- 
culiarities of the circulatory system; anoth- 
er, pterylography; etc. Mathews and Ire- 
dale are undoubtedly warranted in their 

*A Manual of the Birds of Australia by 
Greogry M. Mathews and Tom Iredale, illus- 
trated with [10] coloured and [36] mono- 
chrome plates by Lilian Medland. Volume I 
{four volumes to complete the work], orders 
Casuarii to Columbae. H. F. & G. Witherby, 
326 High Holborn, London, [March 9,] 1921. 
Crown 4to, art canvas, gilt top, pp. xxiv-+ 279, 


illustrations as above. [Price £3 3s. per 
volume. ] 
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complaint of one-sidedness on the part of 
most previous taxonomists. Their own ef- 
forts have been towards reducing the evi- 
dence from all available sources to a fair 
level, and building the classification here 
presented accordingly. The authors resent 
the casual ‘excursion’, as they call the 
basis of the average contribution to avian 
morphology, as compared with the long-con- 
tinued type of study upon which chiefly will 
the stable classification of the future de- 
pend. This is a point the reviewer is prone 
to complain of, himself: Many current con- 
tributions to ornithology are “theses” from 
persons who have worked in a given field 
but two or three years, and who rarely ever 
again publish upon the same subject. 

Several of the colored plates show natal 
and juvenal plumages and serve to bring 
out a principle made much of by the authors, 
namely, that young plumages are to be given 
great weight in indicating phylogeny in 
birds—more weight relatively than many 
adult structures such as have been assigned 
great importance by most previous taxono- 
mists. 

Our comments upon the general text will 
concern some of the matter relating to Am- 
erican ornithology or American ornitholo- 
gists, and hence most likely to be of inter- 
est to the majority of CoNpor readers. 

Under “Fleshy-footed” Shearwater 
(Hemipuffinus carneipes), of which it is 
stated four subspecies have been indicated, 
it is further remarked that (p. 29) “This 
species has been procured off the coast of 
California, and Loomis’s measurements sug- 
gest that this is a larger race still.” In 
other words there is a possibility that the 
Flesh-footed Shearwaters visiting the ocean 
off California come from some _ breeding 
ground as yet unknown, but not necessarily 
south of the equator at all, as once inferred 
by Loomis from the facts then known to 
him. Here is a case where careful subspe- 
cific discrimination would be of service. 

Under Sooty Albatross (Phoebetria fusca) 
the following statement (p. 49) occurs: 
“Nichols and Murphy contrasted Mathews’s 
measurements with their own; but we would 
point out that their method of measuring 
is unknown to us and we cannot reconcile 
any of their figures with our own data.” 
The reviewer has not verified this; but can 
it be that any modern writer on technical 
ornithology has failed to indicate so clearly 
just how his measurements were taken that 
his figures are not intelligible to a worker 
in another part of the world? 
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Under “Light-mantled Sooty Albatross” 
(Phoebetria palpebrata), Mathews and Ire- 
dale point out that Nichols and Murphy 
slipped up (as had Mathews himself) in us- 
ing the name they did (antarctica Mathews) 


for one of the recognized races, since that 


name already existed in the synonymy otf 
“typical” palpebrata. The former authors 
therefore here (p. 50) propose a new name, 
P. p. murphyi, for “the South Georgian 
form.” This new name is run in in a text 
paragraph, and, as with six other new names 
in the volume under review, it is distin- 
guished in no special way (as by bold-face 
type) so as to prevent its being easily over- 
looked. There is, to be sure, a list (p. 
xxiv) of new names proposed; but this does 
not suffice. A most, reprehensible practise 
here, as in other works by Mathews and 
Iredale, is that of omitting any designation 
of type specimen or of exact type locality. 

Under “Royal Albatross” (Diomedea epo- 
mophora), it is stated (p. 57) that Murphy’s 
“new subgenus’, Rhothonia, based on the 
“new species,’ Diomedea sanford, “is obvi- 
ously a form of the present species, agreeing 
in all details of structure.” If this be true, 
it is a sad case of misunderstood variation. 
Again, Mathews and Iredale remark ‘‘We do 
not understand Murphy’s measurements. ..”’. 

We note (with alarm!) that the Knot of 
America becomes (p. 125) “Calidris canutus 
vufus (Wilson).” It seems that the author- 
ity for the genus name Calidris is ‘‘Anony- 
mous’! Its type (by tautonymy) is (p. 123) 
Tringa calidris=Tringa canutus Linnaeus. 
It takes space precedence over Canutus. 
Hence our A. O. U. Committee, who we had 
hoped settled the case in the Seventeenth 
Supplement, will have to reconsider it. How- 
ever, it must be said of Mathews and Ire- 
dale, in all fairness, that they have pursued 
pomenclatural questions with remarkable 
industry and, seemingly, great care, so as 
to bring their terminology into exact accord 
with the rules of the International Code. 

As the above’ paragraphs intimate, 
Mathews and Iredale are free with criti- 
cisms of authors generally. They appear 
even hypercritical in places, though this im- 
pression may be due to the decided lack of 
criticism which obtains in most other cur- 
rent ornithological literature. When not 
everdone, the critical attitude is stimula- 
tive, and will make for more careful scru- 
tiny of their materials and inferences on 
the part of future workers.—J. GRINNELL, 
California Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, 
Berkeley, June 19, 1921. 
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MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
NORTHERN DIVISION 

JuNE.—The June meeting of the Northern 

Division of the Cooper Ornithological Club 


was held at the Museum of Vertebrate Zoolo- . 


gy on the 23rd at 8 p. mM. In the absence of 
the President and the Vice-President, Mr. 
Joseph Mailliard presided. The following 
were in attendance: Mesdames Allen, Bam- 
ford, Bridges, Burk, Flinn, Griffin, Mead, G. 
T. Roe, Schlesinger, Thomson, Van Gass- 
beek; Messrs. Baker, Farber, Grinnell, Hun- 
gate, Loomis, Mailliard, Miller, and Wheel- 
er; visitors: Mesdames Howard, Hungate, 
Mellon, Thomson, and Wheeler, Mr. Martens 
and Miss Everson. 

The minutes of the May meeting were 
read and approved and May minutes of the 
Southern Division were read. Mr. Robert 
Cunningham Miller, 2406 Fulton St., Berke- 
ley, was proposed for membership by J. 
Grinnell. Mr. Grinnell reported on the 
steps necessary to the establishment of a 
University prize for an essay in Ornitholo- 
gy. Further action in the matter was post- 
poned until the next meeting. 

Mr. Grinnell then gave a resume of his 
eastern trip, touching upon his train cen- 
suses, his problems for investigation in dif- 
ferent museums, his conferences with bird 
students, and the newest methods of investi- 
gation of bird life. 

Adjourned.—AMELIA §. ALLEN, Secretary. 


Aucust.—The regular meeting of the 
Northern Division of the Cooper Ornitho- 
logical Club for July was postponed until 
August 3, in order that it might be held in 
connection with the meetings of the Pacific 
Division, A. A. A. S. The Club convened at 
7:30 p. m. for the transaction of business 
with President Wright in the chair. About 
50 members and visitors were present. 

The minutes of the June meeting were 
read and approved. Dr. Grinnell reported 
on the acceptance of the Cooper Prize in 
Ornithology by the University of California. 
Dr. Evermann made an announcement con- 
cerning all meetings of the Pacific Division. 
The following papers were presented as spe- 
cial program for the evening: 

Joseph Grinnell, The Principle of Rapid 
Peering, in Birds. 

Ralph Hoffmann, First Impressions of 
California Bird Life. 

Barton Warren Evermann, The White 
Pelican Colonies of Anaho Island, Pyramid 
Lake, Nevada; Illustrated with lantern 
slides. . 

Adjourned.—Tracy I. STorerR, Secretary 
pro tem. 
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For Sale, Exchange and Want Column.—Any Cooper Club member is entitled to 


one advertising notice in each issue. free. 


Notices of over ten lines will be charged for 


at the rate of ten cents per line. For this department, address W. LEE CHAMBERS, Eagle 


Rock, Los Angeles County, California. 
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For SaLe on ExcHaner.—Pacific R. R. Re- 
ports, 13 vols., % leather; The Auk, 1916, 
1917, 1918, 1919, 1920 (parts 1 and 2 only) .— 
C. A. Koron, East Hall, Univ. of Calif., 
Berkeley, Calif. 


WANTED. ay sets of A. O. U. muimnhere 92, 
103, 395, 399, 424, 474f, 478c, 530, 542c, 738a, 
7T41a, 742b, 759d, etc. Want nests where 
possible. 


exchange.—J. Hooper oy SSS The Wood- 


- stock, Tacoma, Wash. 


To ExcHance.—‘History of the Birds of 
Kansas”, by N. S. Goss, containing life de- 
_seriptions of 343 species; “Birds of Kansas, 


with descriptive notes of the nests and eggs 


of species known to breed in the state”, by - 


N. S. Goss. Want “Birds of Missouri’, by 


O. Widmann, other books, or sets of eggs.— 


Ligut. L. R. Wore, 64th U. S. 


Infantry, 
Camp Meade, Md. 


WanTED.—Nidiologist, vol. I, no. 2, and Os- 


prey, vol. 5, complete except nos. 1, 2, 3; 


Bulletin 50, U. S. N. .M., parts 2, 3, 5, 6, and 


odd volumes of the O. &) O.—Howarp Ros- 
-ERTSON, 157 Wilton Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


NatTurAaL History CoLiector in northern 
Australia desires advance orders for verte- 
brate specimens. I start work in October, 
but letters will be forwarded. Address: T. 
VAUGHAN-SHERRIN, C/o Mr. Dixon, “Gun- 
nersbury”’, Rickard Street, Auburn, Sydney, 
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WanTeED.—Nuttall Bulletin, vol. I, com- 
plete; The Auk, vol. VI, no. 1 (Jan., 1889) — 
Tracy I. Srorer, Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology, Berkeley, Calif. 


Fine northwestern sets offered in| 


Books WaAnTED.—Proceedings of the Bio- 
logical Society of Washington, vols. 3D, sav, 
6, 18, 20; “Birds of Alaska”, by Dall and 
Bannister; Bulletin of the Cooper Ornitho- 
logical Club, vol. I, complete or odd numbers. 
—W. Ler CHampers, Hagle Rock, Los Ange- 


. les, Calif. 


STILL Lackinc.—Through exchange notice 
on this page, I have completed my set of the 
Auk. I still lack Bulletin Nuttall Ornitho- 


logical Club, vol. 1, no. 2; vol. 2, no. 3. I 


will pay any reasonable price for a copy of 
either or both of these numbers.—R. C. Mc- 
GREGOR, Bureau of Science, Manila, P. I. 


WILL EXCHANGE any or all of my natural 
history collections for a good well-rated au- 
tomobile. I have: 840 North American and 
foreign birds, skins and mounted: over 400 


sets birds’ eggs, catalogued at about $2600 


at Taylor’s list prices; 7000 specimens, 2000 
species, fresh-water and marine shells;.about 
275 minerals; about 300 fossils; 2000 Indian 
relics; a 514-foot mounted alligator. Any — 
one interested notify me as to year, make, 
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HOME LIFE OF THE BLACK-TAILED GNATCATCHER 
By ROBERT S. WOODS 


WITH SEVEN PHOTOS ON FOUR BLOCKS 


States is the Black-tailed Gnateatcher (Polioptila californica), which is 

found in certain arid, brushy sections of the Pacific slope of southern 
and Lower California. The observations set down herewith were all made on 
the San Gabriel Wash at Azusa, in Los Angeles County. 

The habits of this species differ somewhat from those of the Western 
Gnateatcher, and the name ‘‘gnateatcher’’ does not appear to be so appropri- 
ate to it. Baird, Brewer and Ridgway (North American Birds, 1874) state 
that ‘‘at times it will dart about in the air in pursuit of small insects’’; but 
after watching these birds many times at all seasons of the year the writer 
has found this to be a decidedly rare occurrence, although they sometimes do 
hover momentarily to pick something off a branch; and an occasional snap of 
the bill at other times suggests flycatching activities even if one does not act- 
ually see the birds. In the locality mentioned, at least, the food is practically 
all obtained by search through the branches of shrubs. The birds do not seem 
to care for water, either for drinking or bathing. 

The Black-tailed Gnatcatchers do not wander much during the course of 
a year, and ordinarily it is possible to locate a pair at almost any time within 
an area of a few acres. They also confine themselves rather strictly to the 
brush, only casually visiting adjacent orchards or gardens. The eall-note varies 
considerably, but may be distinguished from that of the Western Gnatcatcher 
by a certain querulous tone and it is very thin and plaintive in character. 

The nest is deeply cup-shaped, sometimes slightly constricted at the top, 
and is compactly and neatly constructed of small pieces of grass, bark, fiber, 
paper, cloth, string, etc., and lined with small feathers, rabbit fur and soft 
cottony material. The interior measurements of three nests were 114 inches in 
diameter, by 114 inches in depth. 

The nest shown in figure 29a, into whose construction small bits of news- 
paper had entered largely, was found on June 25, 1920, just as the young were 
ready to leave. The four young birds were arranged in two layers, and of one 
of those in the lower layer only the beak was visible; yet on leaving the nest 
all seemed equally vigorous and well developed. One of the bottom ones, how- 
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ever, remained in the nest an hour or two longer than the others (fig. 29b). 
The four were seen together in the neighborhood for some time. 

About March 1, 1921, a pair of gnatcatchers (possibly from the brood just 
mentioned, which had passed the winter in the vicinity) started a nest near the 
top of a low sumae bush (Rhus lawrina) about 244 feet from the ground. The 
work proceeded rapidly at first, most of it being done by the male, and then 
gradually slowed up. By the middle of the month the nest, which was ready 
for the lining, seemed to be deserted, and a week later was found overturned 
and partially destroyed. This suggested a search for a new nest, which was 
found a day or two later about 125 feet away in a clump of cactus and weeds 
and about two feet from the ground. It was complete except for part of the 
lining, which was added to from time to time until finished, after which the 
birds showed no further interest in it. 


Fig. 28. HABITAT OF THE BLACK-TAILED GNATCATCHER, SAN GABRIEL WASH, 
NEAR AZUSA, CALIFORNIA; PHOTOGRAPHED JUNE 30, 1921; A NEST WAS SIT- 
UATED IN THE CENTER OF THE LOW BUSH IN THE RIGHT FOREGROUND. 


On April 22, by following the male gnatcatcher for a while, I located a 
third nest in a buckthorn bush (Rhamnus crocea) about 250 feet from the last 
The site was much the best of the three, being about 21% feet from the ground 
and in the midst of such a thick mass of twigs that the nest could not be clearly 
seen from any direction (fig. 30a). There were three eggs, grayish or bluish 
white speckled with reddish brown. The duty of incubation was divided be- 
tween the two parents and the eggs were seldom left uncovered even for a 
moment. The birds showed no resentment at the presence of a human specta- 
tor, though the approach of another bird within perhaps fifty feet of the nest 
was often the cause of fierce demonstrations on the part of the male gnat- 
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eatcher, and they would seold vigorously at the appearance of a cat even out- 
side of the nesting season. 

The young were hatched out on May 3 and left the nest nine days later, on 
May 12. They remained in the same clump of bushes until the next day, when 
in response to urging by the parents they made several moves to other bushes. 
It would seem to require a well developed memory for location to enable the 
old birds, on returning from a distance with food, to find the young ones; 
for they sit quietly in the interior of a bush surrounded by many other simi- 
lar bushes. On two such oceasions I saw the mother bring food to a bush 
which the young had left some time previously. After searching for a while 
and then ealling without answer from the young ones she appeared to recol- 
lect and flew at once to them. 

The food furnished consisted of a large variety of small insects and spid- 
ers. The larger insects were first thoroughly beaten against a branch. The 


a b 
Fig. 29. a, Four YOUNG BLACK-TAILED GNATCATCHERS. 0, SAME NEST LATER, WHEN ONLY 
ONE YOUNG REMAINED. NEST ILLUMINATED BY SMALL MIRROR; BOTH PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN 
JUNE 25, 1920. 


largest insect noted was a walking-stick which, being nearly as long as the 
young bird, required considerable swallowing. One of the brood disappeared 
a few days after leaving the nest, but by the first of June the other two were 
beginning to hunt their own food and could be distinguished from the mother 
only by the greater amount of white on their outer tail feathers. 

On June 8 an inspection of the nest showed that a section of it had been 
removed, and it was found that only a small portion of the unused nest previ- 
ously built remained. A short search in the vicinity of the latter revealed a 
nest containing three eggs, about 50 feet away. The situation (see fig. 28) was 
similar to that of the nest used before, except that the foliage was less dense, 
and was also very similar to that of the nest found the previous year. The 
nest (fig. 30b) appeared a little looser and bulkier than those built of new ma- 
terials. As previously, the male seemed anxious to do his full share of the 
incubating and would sometimes almost force his mate from the nest. While 
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on the nest he maintained a vigilant watch, frequently peering over the edge 
and closely scrutinizing the ground beneath. The female evidently oceupied 
the nest at night, as well as part of the day. The two young gnatecatchers 
were not allowed to loiter near the nest. 

On June 21 newly hatched young were found. The exact time during 
which they occupied the nest was not determined, but it was at least a day or 
(wo longer than in the previous case. This was not due to their remaining 
until a later stage of growth, but to an actual slower development. The nest 


a b 


Fig. 39. a, MALE BLACK-TAILED GNATCATCHER NEAR NEST, THE LATTER BEINGS 
SITUATED IN DENSE GROWTH AT LOWER LEFT; PHOTO TAKEN May 10, 1921. 
b, FEMALE GNATCATCHER ON ANOTHER NEST; PHOTOGRAPHED JUNE 10, 1921. 


being only partially shaded, the male was accustomed to stand in it a large 
part of the time during the heat of the day in order to protect the young from 
the sun (fig. 3la). The nest and its surroundings were left in a perfectly 
clean condition. The young remained with the parents until early in August, 
after which the original pair continued to occupy the same territory, while the 
young drifted off together to other hunting grounds. 

A certain degree of individuality was noticeable among the various gnat- 
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eatechers. In the ease of the pair nesting in 1920 the male invariably followed 
the female from bush to bush while hunting together. This female was nota- 
ble for the decidedly brown tone of the back and wings, contrasting with the 
clear gray of the male. The male whose photographs appear herewith showed 
at all times an independent and fearless disposition. His mate, after each 
brood was hatched, at first refused to visit the nest while a person was near, 
but soon gained confidence. Under other circumstances she occasionally in- 
dicated marked curiosity by approaching silently to within arm’s length or 
hovering close above one’s head. 

It does not seem to be generally known that the black cap of the male 
Black-tailed Gnateatcher is present only in spring and summer plumage. Hav- 


Fig. 31. a, MALE BLACK-TAILED GNATCATCHER SHADING YOUNG FROM SUN; 
ILLUMINATED BY REFLECTED LIGHT; PHOTO TAKEN JUNE 30, 1921. b, 
MALE BUACK-TAILED GNATCATCHER; PHOTOGRAPHED May 13, 1921. 


ing previously noticed the absence of black-capped birds during the fall and 
winter months, I was able, by systematically watching the male here shown, 
to observe the changes in the color of the cap. About the middle of February 
black patches appeared on the crown and quickly spread over the entire top 
of the head. The reverse change in the fall took place much more slowly and 
in the form of a gradual obscuring and replacing of the glossy black by gray. 
The first signs of gray could be detected about the middle of July and it re- 
quired approximately a month and a half for all traces of darker color, with 
the exception of a permanent blackish streak above the eye, to disappear. 
The change appeared to be complete before the new tail feathers were entirely 
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grown out. It might also be mentioned that the white edgings of the tail, 
which in fall and winter are conspicuous and readily apparent in flight, be- 
come much restricted or entirely wanting in summer plumage. 

Owing to the nature of their feeding grounds not much ean be said as to 
the economic value of Black-tailed Gnateatchers, but they consume large 
numbers of moths, which doubtless include some injurious species. 


Los Angeles, California, September 10, 1921. 


NOTES ON FALL MIGRATIONS OF FOX SPARROWS IN CALIFORNIA 


By JOSEPH MAILLIARD* 


ITH the idea of learning more about the fall movements of some of 
our fox sparrows, and particularly those of the Yolla Bolly Fox Spar- 
row (Passerella wliaca brevicauda), in the autumn of 1919, in company 

with Mr. Luther Little as assistant, I made a trip to a place on Eel River, near 
the southwestern base of Mt. Sanhedrin, on the summit of which the latter 
species is known to breed. The week of September 15 to 20 was passed here, 
but we found that there. was no good fox sparrow country within workable 
distance of our headquarters. That some were passing through the locality 
was proved, however, by the sight of two individuals on the morning of Sep- 
tember 20, neither of which was secured for identification; but these were 
evidently of the smaller billed, dark group from the northwest coast, southern 
Alaska to British Columbia, designated by Swarth as the ‘‘Unalaschcensis 
group’’ (Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool., vol. 21, 1920, p. 89). 

My brother, John W. Mailliard, arrived on the afternoon of September 20, 
and placed his services and car at our disposal for the ensuing week. On 
account of the lack of good country for observation here it was decided to 
run up to Lierly’s, a well-known hunting resort at a more appreciable eleva- 
tion and nearer to the summit of Mt. Sanhedrin. During the next day the 
party identified 37 species of birds, but the only fox sparrow seen was again 
one of the above group. On September 22, my brother and Little went up to 
the top of Sanhedrin to ascertain if the Yolla Bolly Fox Sparrows were still 
there. Several of these were obtained. Having proved this point, we moved 
next day to Glenbrook, Lake County, just north of Cobb Mountain, at an ele- 
vation of 2300 feet. Near this spot is a large tract of brushy territory con- 
taining a considerable mixture of ceanothus and manzanita brush, upon the 
seeds of which the fox sparrows largely subsist. 

On the morning of the 24th we went up a few hundred feet higher into 
this brush country, and immediately commenced to get results. Fox sparrows 
were not so very numerous but would occasionally appear or could be 
‘‘squeaked up’’ from time to time. While none of this genus had been found 
here during our visit from April 28 to May 3, of the previous spring, the local- 
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ity seemed to be a good place in which to intercept migration. The weather 
was rather warm at this time and, toward noon, as the sun’s rays became more 
intense, the sparrows kept so close to cover that our work had to be post- 
poned until early the next morning. 

I had figured on finding some of the Yolla Bolly Fox Sparrows in this 
place, working down from the higher altitudes of the Sanhedrin range to the 
north, and was pleased to find the expectation correct. In fact, 60 percent of 
our take here was of this species, showing that it leaves its breeding ground 
at about the same time as the earliest northern migrants commence to arrive 
or, as one might say, drift in. 

We passed but two days at Glenbrook and then went back to our former 
collecting ground at Castle Hot Springs, at an elevation of 2800 feet on the 
Mt. St. Helena Range, Lake County, just south of Cobb Mountain. Here there 
is some very good brush country for fox sparrows, at about 3000 feet and up- 
ward. 

The morning of September 26 was a very warm one. My brother and I 
went in one direction and Little in another. We went through some forest 
along an old mining trail into some good-looking brush, securing a few speci- 
mens, but soon the heat became so intense that we returned to a woody can- 
yon that ran up through the brush, and camped down near some small pools 
of water. It was not long before a fox sparrow appeared, and another and 
another! Soon we discovered that there was a regular stream of them coming 
to the water holes. We could see only for a few yards on any side and could 
not well make out whether the birds were approaching from any special direc- 
tion, but most of them appeared to be coming up the narrow bed of the dry 
arroyo toward the tiny spring that still contained water, and to a few smali 
holes in the rocky bottom that had a httle water left over from an unusual 
summer rain. The season had been a dry one and water was scarce in the vi- 
einity. 

_ We obtained a number of specimens, of several different subspecies, never 
knowing what the next one would prove to be, and later found that Little had 
been equally successful on the brushy hillside where he had been working, 
which was along the road leading to the springs. A large number of fox spar- 
rows were moving in the brush there, and many flew across the road. Little’s 
notes relate that ‘‘the fox sparrows were very abundant and, as they flew 
about making a thrush-like noise, or better yet, the junco note, I thought the 
country must be overrun with thrushes or juncos.’’ None of us had ever 
before in our lives seen such a number of these birds at any one time. 

This movement recalled to my mind a late September day, many years 
ago, when I was staying with Mr. William Kent, at Kentfield, Marin County, 
California, when we were deer hunting on a spur of Mt. Tamalpais. At one 
time during that morning, as I was sitting on a rock overlooking a_ steep, 
brushy canyon, | noticed a most curious rustling on all sides below me, which 
I could not at first account for. After watching for a while, I caught sight of 
a fox sparrow scratching under a thick bush near by, and it gradually dawned 
on me that this subdued, but vast—if such an expression be allowed in this 
case—rustling was being produced by a great number of individuals of this 
bird group scratching for the seeds among the dead leaves of manzanita and 
ceanothus bushes. As but few of the birds came to the surface of this sea of 
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brush it was difficult to see them or to get an idea of what subspecies they 
belonged to, and, most unfortunately, we had nothing smaller than rifles with 
which to collect any for identification. This was certainly a regular ‘‘wave’’ 
of migration; and in all my years of hunting and collecting at the old Rancho 
San Geronimo, only about five miles north of this spur of the mountain, with 
equally brushy areas and at about the same elevation, I had never encountered 
one lke it. 

But to return to Castle Springs: About the middle of the morning we had 
enough specimens to keep us busy for the rest of the day, so we returned to 
headquarters and went to work saving them, which took us until six o’clock 
in the evening. About that time a breeze came up and it commenced to cool 
off quite rapidly. The breeze soon developed into a howling gale and sleep was 
impossible that night in the tent-house we were occupying. 

A dense fog drove in with the gale and by morning everything was drip- 
ping, with the prospects anything but alluring for favorable observation. My 
brother had to return to his own home that day and the outlook for better 
weather was so poor that I decided to take advantage of his transportation 
facilities and drop down to Harbin Springs to see what was going on at a 
lower elevation, where the weather was apt to be more favorable for us. But 
the next day it commenced to rain and the bushes were too wet to work in. 
As soon as the weather permitted, we resumed our observation of fox sparrows 
in the surrounding brush, which was fairly well adapted to their needs. It 
seemed as if the rain should have made ideal scratching ground for these birds 
but, while we found a few there, they were not numerous, and even these be- 
came scarcer as the days went by. Soon they became so scarce that we con- 
cluded the ‘‘run’’ must be over and that it would not pay us to remain longer. 

Of the different individuals taken were many that were very difficult to 
place satisfactorily. At Glenbrook, September 23 and 24, the Yolla Bolly Fox 
Sparrow was the most numerous, comprising 60 per cent of the number se- 
cured, but at Castle Hot Springs, of those taken during the migratory wave of 
September 26, 1919, the percentage of this subspecies was 30. This sparrow 
was usually easily recognized, even in the brush, where not too dark to see it 
well, as its grayish back and light colored breast were quite conspicuous among 
the mere reddish or brownish races. Evidently this race begins to forsake its 
treeding ground long before harsh weather conditions compel it to do so, as 
thz comparatively low elevations at which it breeds in California—5000 to 
6000 fect—are not particularly cold nor subject to severe snow storms as early 
in the fall as the date at which we found it common. 

The greater number of the Unalaschcensis group, that is of the darker, 
more reddish, and more slender-billed races, which we secured are referable 
to the forms Valdez, Yakutat and Sooty Fox Sparrows (Passerella iliaca sinu- 
osa, annectens and fuliginosa, respectively), with a good deal of intergradation 
between, and the first two predominating in numbers; yet there were a good 
many individuals that we could not place. There were also one or two other 
races represented by a stray bird here and there. 

In order to ascertain if the wave of migration was an annual occurrence 
I went again to Castle Hot Springs in 1920, taking with me Mr. Chase Little- 
John as assistant. So as to be on the ground in plenty of time to observe the 
migration, should it occur, September 19 was the date selected for the com- 
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mencement of our. vigil, as being a week earher than’the date of the’ big wave 
of 1919. 

That morning found us in readiness for any sized wave that might come 
along, but none came that day nor for a good many days thereafter. We 
found a few fox sparrows scattered through the brush, and tried by various 
means to watch them, as well as to secure specimens for identification, finally 
coming to the conclusion that the best method was to camp down near some 
of the far from numerous water holes and wait to see what might come to 
drink. We eleared the trash from under the thick brush so that we could see 
a few yards around about and kept still for hours at a time. 

Of those which we saw under these conditions, some certainly came there 
to bathe and drink, but a good many appeared only to be passing along, often 
chirping the characteristic fox sparrow note, so much like a similar note oi 
the junecos. Evidently the Yolla Bolly Fox Sparrow, which was almost the 
only form we saw for the first few days of our stay, was dropping down, just 
as at Glenbrook, from its comparatively near breeding grounds which extend 
from Mt. Sanhedrin, Snow Mountain, ete., up into the Yolla Bolly and Trinity 
ranges. Probably the birds we first saw were from Sanhedrin and the adja- 
cent mountains not much over 60 miles away, while the later ones came from 
the more northerly ranges. 

The only way to find out what subspecies were passing thorugh was te 
secure some specimens each day. Some days we would obtain only one or two 
apiece, while on others we would do a little better, but toward the end of the 
month there was a very decided increase in the numbers noted although noth- 
ing that could be described as a ‘‘wave’’ had materialized. It appeared as if 
the migration this year was just a sort of drifting process and it did not seem 
worth while for both of us to stay to watch this, so I decided to return to San 
Francisco, but to leave Littlejohn for a few days longer just in case something 
might happen. We had been breakfasting on cold bread and milk at daylight 
so as to reach the observation grounds as soon as it was light enough to see 
clearly. On the morning of September 30 I was all packed up to leave and 
was breakfasting at the civilized time of 7:30 when Littlejohn, who had gone 
out at our usual early hour, came in breathless to say that when he reached 
the grounds ‘‘the hillsides were alive with fox sparrows’’. 

According to his description they. were coming in bunches from the north, 
numbers settling in the brush or along the road for a few moments to seratch, 
while others appeared and passed beyond, the different bunches thus con- 
stantly overlapping as so often do blackbirds when feeding in flocks, those in 
the rear continually rising and flying ahead of the advance guard. 

Hurrying back in all haste to my quarters, unpacking and getting the 
necessary paraphernalia together, I made the best speed of which I was capa- 
ble up the grade to the spot, but arrived just in time to be too late. Not a 
Sparrow was in sight. The rest of the morning was passed in the hope of a 
second wave appearing but nothing of the kind happened. We secured a few 
scattering specimens, but that was all. 

Still in the hope of a repetition of the occurrence we remained here until 
October 5, and I was partially rewarded by the advent of at least a small wave 
which, insignificant as it was in size, gave me an opportunity to see what the 
actions of the individuals composing it were like. 
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This migratory wavelet was noted on the morning of October 4, just before 
sunrise. As I reached the extremity of the brush-land where, around a sharp 
spur, the woods commenced again on the north side, I ran into this small band 
of new arrivals, perhaps a dozen or so. As expressed in my notes taken at 
the time these birds ‘‘ecame out of the brush like flying fish out of a wave’’ 
and dove in again a little farther on, but whether they came up out of the 
woods on the north, or had flown clear across the deep canyon over the tops 
ot the trees from Mt. Cobb, I had no way of judging as I was a few seconds 
too late to see just in what manner they had landed on this spur. After a 
while we went down to the places which we had cleared around the water 
holes and soon noted birds that appeared to be new arrivals, as they were 
very thirsty. 

It would seem from these observations that the fox sparrows travel ex- 
tensively in the night and early morning. The wave of 1919 was much larger 
than anything we saw in 1920, and the birds seen in that case had evidently 
camped down for the day, the intense heat of which induced them to seek 
water, thus creating the activity which we observed. 

As before remarked, almost all the birds first taken at Castle Hot Springs 
were the Yolla Bolly Fox Sparrow; but by September 28 the ratio commenced 
to change and toward the last of our stay the proportion was very small, the 
average being about 38 per cent for the whole period of observation. 

Of the other subspecies taken, practically all belonged to the Unalasch- 
censis group, but they seemed to run rather darker than those of the previous 
year. Many of these I have placed with the Yakutat and Sooty forms (P. 1. 
annecicns and fuliginosa) ; but few, however, are typical, and there are many 
individuals which neither Mr. H. S. Swarth—who is our best authority on fox 
sparrows today-—nor I can satisfactorily place, this being true of many of 
those taken in the fall of 1919 as well. 

These undetermined individuals appear to belong somewhere between the 
Valdez and Sooty Fox Sparrows as before remarked, although none ap- 
proached the more reddish race, townsendi; but as a whole they are so nearly 
homogeneous that it seems as if there might be some locality to the north of 
us, unexplored as far as fox sparrows are concerned, which may prove to be 
the breeding ground of a more or less distinet race, and from which these at 
present undetermined birds come. Meanwhile these particular specimens lie 
in our cases with the label marked ‘‘subsp.?’’ There is a good deal yet to be 
learned about our speckle-breasted friends, the fox sparrows. 

San Francisco, September 8, 1921. 
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THE MIND OF THE FLOCK 


By R. C. MILLER 


HE BEHAVIOR of individuals in a group affords one of the most puzz- 
ling problems of psychology. Throughout the animal kingdom we find 
among gregarious forms a unity of purpose and a tendency to concerted 

action which does not readily yield itself to explanation. The synchronous 
flashing of fire-flies; the manner in which the gregarious larvae of certain 
saw-flies curl their tails upward by a common impulse when approached; the 
well-ordered flight of wild geese, or the intricate gyrations of a flock of Golden 
Plover, a hundred birds darting and wheeling with a grace and precision which 
no amount of training could impart; the behavior of stampeding sheep or 
cattle; the conduct of men at a political rally, or at a lynching; these are 
random examples of a unified type of action characteristic of groups. 

It is axiomatic that the mind of the group is a very different thing from 
the sum of the minds of the individuals composing it. As Le Bon (1897, p. v) 
observes of crowds, ‘‘from the mere fact of their being assembled, there result 
certain new psychological characteristics . . . (p. 6) just as in chemistry 
certain elements, when brought into contact—bases and acids, for example— 
combine to form a new body possessing properties quite different from those 
of the bodies that have served to form it’’. But this analogy, admirably as it 
states the case, hardly helps us towards an explanation of it, since the origin 
of the new properties insisted upon is quite as obscure in the one instance as 
in the other. 

The special characteristics of organized groups, according to Le Bon (loc. 
cit.), are three: suggestibility, contagion, and the possession of a sort of col- 
lective mind. As he announces shortly that contagion is an effect of suggest. 
ibility, there seems to be no good reason for considering these items separately ; 
suggestibility, furthermore, can hardly be discussed apart from its relation to 
the collective mind; the real problem of the group psychologist is, therefore, 
to find an adequate explanation of the group mind. 

It was assumed by the earlier observers, with a placid anthropomorphism, 
that the animal flock is organized somewhat on the plan of a military com- 
pany, with a regularly appointed leader who directs the movements of the 
group by means of signals or even vocal commands. Such a conception seemed 
particularly plausible in the case of the avian flock, where there is often ap- 
parent evidence of a leader and where, moreover, there is unquestionably an 
exchange of vocal signals more or less meaningful. I recall reading, on one 
of my first excursions into natural history literature, a learned account of the 
language of crows, which undertook to explain the flock behavior of these 
birds on the basis of ‘‘caws’’ of varying number and intensity uttered by the 
leader, and even ventured a tentative crow-vocabulary. Unfortunately I was 
unable to profit by this information, as the crows of my acquaintance appar- 
ently spoke a different dialect! 

. With the application of critical methods to the study of animal behavior, 
it became evident that birds are not diminutive human beings with wings and 
feathers, and the old explanation was found no longer to suffice. Thereupon 
the pendulum swung in the opposite direction, and it was insisted that the be- 
havior of the flock, with its unity of impulse and remarkable codrdination of 
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action, is inexplicable in terms of the five senses, and must be based upon 
principles of which we have no definite knowledge. 

As a result of this conception, there has been a tendency to speculation 
rather than careful study, and certain of the phenomena of group behavior 
have been adduced as evidence in support of various mystical beliefs. 

An English writer who is presumably a very good naturalist has lately ad- 
voeated the opinion (Newland, 1917, p. 104) that every sentient being is an 
incarnate fragment of the All Mind; hence the members of a flock act in uni- 
son because they are directed by a common intelligence. Still more recently 
it has been insisted by Long (1919, p. 74 ff.) that a mysterious ‘‘natural tele- 
pathy”? is responsible for the passage of impulses from individual to individual 
in the animal flock. Dogs, wolves, caribou, Indians and Bushmen, he thinks, 
are possessed of a ‘‘supersense’’, an extremely useful appurtenance which 
civilized man has been careless enough to lose. Numerous other examples of 
more or less extravagant interpretations might be cited. 

Unfortunately for such views, the group-mind is not at all the perfect 
instrument that they assume. It often stumbles in a manner unworthy of an 
All Mind, and hesitates in a fashion inconsistent with the idea of a perfectly 
functioning natural telepathy. Furthermore, we are able to trace among gre- 
garious forms a progression from a simple to a complex type of organization ; 
in the case of the more loosely organized groups we are able to explain behay- 
ior in terms of known facts of psychology, and it is logical to suppose that 
greater complexity is a difference, not of kind, but of degree only. 

In a previous paper (Miller, 1921) attention has been called to the Bush- 
tit (Psaltriparus mimmus) as a bird manifesting a relatively simple and loose 
flock organization. Coordination here takes place as a rule rather slowly, and 
the observer is able to witness the actual steps in the process. 

When the Bush-tits behave at all as a unit, it is by the method that I have 
termed the ‘‘spread of impulse’’. If the flock moves from one place to an- 
other, it is because one bird, or occasionally two or three birds at a time, are 
stimulated by hunger to a change of location; the impulse spreads, not tele- 
pathically, but through the ordinary channels of sight and hearing, and the 
flock follows suit. If an enemy appears, it is sighted perhaps by only one 
or a few of the flock; from them the impulse spreads, almost instantaneously 
in this case, but through the medium of sound, to the others, so that those 
birds who may not have seen the enemy unite in the ‘‘confusion chorus’’. 
There is nothing in their behavior to suggest telepathy, or any mysterious type 
of psychic communication. Indeed a practised observer is often able, by not- 
ing the nature of the initial stimulus, to anticipate the reaction of the flock, 
although it is hardly to be supposed that he has for the moment become iden- 
tified with what Newland (loc. cit.) has called the ‘‘group soul.”’ 

The movements of a flock of English Sparrows when unmolested are sim- 
ilar in certain respects to those of a band of Bush-tits; a few birds take the 
lead and the others follow. Kessel (1921) has observed that the California 
Valley Quail are ‘‘stimulated to flight by the leader,’’ which he suggests 
further on may be any member of the flock that takes the initiative for the 
moment. It is stated by Woodward (1921, p. 138) of the collective soaring 
of gulls that ‘‘they start with perhaps a dozen or two birds, but these are soon 
Joined from all directions by other gulls in two’s and three’s until 100 to 200 
birds are in the air at once’’. Thus the spread of impulse through the group 
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is by no means a phenomenon peculiar. to the Bush-tits, but one appearing in 
widely separated species of bird. 

Elsewhere in the animal kingdom we find parallel examples, suggesting 
that this type of behavior is still more generally distributed. Dr. E. C. Van 
Dyke informs me that the saw-fly larvae above referred to do not react sim- 
ultaneously as has been claimed (Newland, p. 38), but that the impulse can 
be observed to spread from individual to individual, probably as a tactile 
stimulus. Groos (1898, p. 208) remarks of gregarious mammals that ‘‘the 
playful act of one animal spreads through the whole company like a sudden 
econtagion’’, and observes, ‘‘when one cow in a herd leaps down the slopes 
where they are grazing, a large part of the herd will often follow’’. 

The behavior of crowds is essentially a phenomenon of the same sort. We 
do not see a thousand men become wildly enthused, or angry, or panic stricken 
in an instant. A few individuals are first moved by these emotions; by voice. 
or gesture, or appearance, their state of mind is conveyed to their immediate 
neighbors; the impulse spreads until the whole group is affected; their own 
shouts and cries excite them further, until we may witness a crowd of intelli- 
gent men shortly converted into an unthinking mob, with a unity of purpose 
which may lead to the most heroic or the most senseless acts. 

A ‘“‘Go West’’ movement or a Klondike stampede are phenomena essent- 
ially similar to the movement of a flock of Bush-tits from one chaparral clump 
to another. | 

An analogy may be drawn between spread of impulse in the group and 
the spread of an impulse through the nervous system of certain invertebrates. 
In a medusa, for example, or a sea-urchin, the part of the body immediately 
stimulated first responds; codrdination of action takes place slowly, spread- 
ing from part to part, until at last the whole organism is in motion. No part 
controls the rest. No reactions are controlled by the central nervous system. 
Von Uexkull (1909, p. 118) has called the sea-urchin a ‘‘republic of reflexes’’, 
and remarks ingeniously that ‘‘the legs (spines) move the animal’’, as con- 
trasted with the higher animals, where ‘‘the animal moves the legs’’. Which- 
ever part takes the lead depends upon circumstances, and the rest of the body 
gradually cooperates. 

Thus there is evident a comparison between codrdination of action in a 
simple animal and codrdination of action in the group. The flock behaves as 
a sort of primitive organism. 

Indeed it has been insisted by Huxley (1912, Chap. V) that any organized 
group may rightly be considered a form of individual. Whatever individuality 
the flock possesses, however, is usually of a very vague and imperfect type; 
the individualities of the component parts are incompletely merged with the 
individuality of the whole, and may even come into conflict with it or with 
one another, as when a band of Bush-tits undertakes to move in two or three 
directions at once (Miller, 1921, p. 126); ‘‘the legs move the animal’’; the 
individuals move the flock, rather than the flock the individuals. 

__In all the instances cited there is nothing which may not be explained 
with good reason on the basis of the spread of impulse through normal physi- 
cal channels. There may indeed be a hyper-sensitiveness to suggestion, a tend- 
ency for the individual to be alert and readily responsive to impulses coming 
pom his neighbors, but this, as Trotter (1916, p. 108) observes, is one of the 
‘undamental characteristics of gregarious animals. We have no occasion to 
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call in the assistance of natural telepathy or ‘any other peculiar psychic force 
to explain the facts. Such explanations merely reduce the known to terms of 
the unknown, and claim to have solved the problem when they have only 
avoided it. 

That organized groups are possessed of a more or less definite ‘‘aggre- 
gate mind’’ there seems to be ample evidence. That this collective mind ex- 
hibits certain peculiar properties distinct from those of the individual minds 
composing it, few will deny. But that these properties are of a hypnotie (Le 
Bon, p. 10) or telepathic (Long, loc. cit.) nature, satisfactory evidence is lack- 
ing. It is the belief of the writer that the spread of impulse—exceedingly 
rapid in well organized groups, slowly enough to be readily observed in icss 
unified aggregations, but always through the normal channels of sense—is 
entirely adequate to explain the mind of the flock. 


‘ 
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NESTING PINE GROSBEAKS IN PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


By RICHARD HUNT 


N THE SUMMER of 1920 I went camping with a party of people, ten miles 
south of Biairsden, Plumas County, in the yellow pine and silver fir pelt 
at an elevation of 6300 feet. The country was attractive from the point of 

view of the vaecationist, with good hiking in all directions and many beautitul 
little Sierran lakes within easy ‘‘striking distance’’ of camp. My own mali 
idea, like that of the rest, was merely to have a good time, and no ornitholog- 
ical thoughts were uppermost in my mind; but I had not been in camp two 
minutes before I realized that we were in a region of California Pine Grosbeaks 
(Pinicola cnucleator californica). 

The tirst Grosbeak was pointed out to me as I arrived in camp with grip 
in hand. The bird was a male in red plumage, sitting motionless on a pine 
branch about 20 feet up, where it remained unconcerned while several of us 
walked round freely under the tree viewing our visitor from all sides. 

Early next morning I woke in my sleeping bag (see editorial note in 
Conpor, xxl, 1920, p. 161) and lay there scrutinizing the tree top world 
above me for bird life. I saw two Pine Grosbeaks fly to a lodge-pole pine sap- 
ling, and there was something business-like in their manner of flight that sug- 
gested nesting birds. When I was dressed I investigated and found the nest 
exacily where the birds had flown. They had not approached it by a ‘“‘triek’’ 
route as some birds do. The nest was 20 feet up, and contained three young 
almost ready to fly. This was on July 12. 

Since there were people in the party who would not have appreciated iny 
motives if I had ‘‘collected’’ the grosbeak family together with the nest, and 
since I myself felt that more might be learned by gathering what little ‘‘life 
history’’ material I could between hikes and other activities on the camp pro- 
gram, | adopted the ‘‘life history’’ policy. I began by putting in a good deal 
of spare time trying to get some photographs with the only ‘‘camera’’ I had, a 
‘“Brownie 1A Folding’’. I climbed a neighboring sapling to a level with the 
nest, and waited for the parent birds to come and feed their young. Two facts 
made this business harder than it sounds: first, the branches of the tree grew 
downward so sharply that my feet slipped off, and I had to remain in place 
by main hug of legs; second, the young were fed only about every twenty 
minutes. After much waiting and leg discomfort I snapped my kodak at an 
instant when both parents were perched on the rim of the nest feeding the 
young. It was a wonderful picture, the only trouble being that it never ‘‘came 
out’’! I “‘took’’ some more pictures too that were wonderful barring the fact 
that they did not come out afterwards. As a photographer I later realized that 
I was registering about zero percent. 

Three days later, July 15, the young left the nest. One of them disap- 
peared for good. Another was heard peeping in some alders bordering the 
camp for two days. The third fell into the hands of the philistines and more 
or less stayed in camp as general property for two days. For this I was re- 
sponsible, for I discovered the youngster about ten feet up in a small pine, and 
climbed up with my kodak, hoping that the parent birds would come with 
food. The female ventured near, but did not quite dare feed her baby, with 
me six feet away. So I caught the young bird, who made no effort to elude 
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me and showed no fear, and placed it on a favorable perch near the ground 
in camp, where I again waited a long time for the old birds to come. Although 
they did not seem concerned because I had their offspring, they nevertheless 
were cautious about venturing too near. Just once the female did come out 
into the open where the youngster was, and I snapped my kodak at the two 
side by side on the branch. This picture, like all my others, was excellent, 
in itself and as it existed in nature irrespective of my attempt to take it. 

There were several children in our party and they all wanted to take 
turns ‘‘having’’ the young bird. And so for two days it was passed from hand 
to hand, and was made to perch, peeping plaintively, on wrists and arms and 
shoulders and hats. Even the older members of the party had to have their 
turns. One member, a better photographer than I, who also, however, had 
only a kodak, actually took pictures (that ‘‘ecame out’’ afterwards!) of the 
bird as it perched on various peoples’ hands, heads, ete. During all this hand- 
ling the little bird remained utterly fearless. 

On July 17 it had disappeared. After this date the parent birds were no 
longer in evidence round camp, our only intimation of their existence being 
very occasional call notes sounding from well outside the limits of camp. On 
July 23 I sawed down the empty nest. 

Whatever information of interest concerning the California Pine Gros- 
beak I may have collected during my few days of observation ought to make 
itself known to the reader as I compare my own experiences with those of 
some other observers or collectors, especially with the facts recorded by Milton 
S. Ray (Conpor, xiv, 1912, pp. 157-187). 

In regard to date of breeding, Ray quotes W. W. Price (p. 159) as follows: 
‘“They breed late, as attested by two nestlings brought to me July 29 . . .’’, 
The first nest that Ray found contained two eggs on June 17, and the second 
contained three eggs on June 18 (pp. 180 and 182). The Misses Alexander 
and Kellogg, collecting at Independence Lake, Nevada County, took six full- 
grown and nearly full-grown young (and four moulting adults) on August 9 
and 10 (nine of these in 1910, and one the previous year). My nest, as already 
stated, contained three young nearly ready to fly on July 12. 

As to elevation, Price (as quoted by Ray, p. 158) stated that the bird ‘‘is 
strictly an alpine species; I have never seen it below 7000 feet and I have 
taken it near the timber-line. It is peculiar to the belt of tamarack pine 
(Pinus murrayana), and the beautiful red alpine fir (Abies magnifica), and 
most of the specimens were taken in groves of this latter tree.’’ The two 
nestlings mentioned by Price (p. 159) were found ‘‘at about 9000 feet eleva- 
tion.’”’ Chester Barlow (as quoted by Ray, p. 161) said that he found Pine 
Grosbeaks among red firs, and that the bird is ‘‘seemingly a species of irreg- 
ular distribution, not occurring below 6,000 or 7,000 feet.’? Ray found his 
first Grosbeak nest at 8500 feet well up toward ‘‘the limit of the timber which 
is at about 9250 feet elevation’’ and well into the snow belt at the season when 
found (pp. 177-178). His second nest was also among snow (p. 182) between - 
7000 and 7600 feet (see table, p. 187), and, I gather (p. 182), among firs and 
hemlocks. The birds taken by the Misses Alexander and Kellogg, already re- 
ferred to and comprising in all six full-grown young and four adults (now nos. 
10456 and 17113-17121 in the collection of the University of California Museum 
of Vertebrate Zoology) were collected at 7000 feet. J. Grinnell (pp. 106-107 
of his “Distributional List’’) says, ‘‘The lowest elevation in the state at which 
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the species has been found at any season is Cisco Butte, 6500 feet, Placer Coun- 
ty, October 6, 1913 (Mus. Vert. Zool.).’’ In comparison with all of this, my 
birds were found at 6300 feet well below the lowest snow patches among lodge- 
pole pines and silver firs and not far above the highest sugar pines. | 

The ten birds collected at Independence Lake, Nevada County, constituted 
the northernmost record of range for this species till my own birds were re- 
vorded from the locality already herein referred to in Plumas County. 

Various field observers have remarked the Pine Grosbeak’s tameness. 
Price (as quoted by Ray, p. 159) observed that this bird, when visiting sait 
licks, ‘‘was at all times exceedingly fearless and unsuspicious.’’ Ray found 
his nesting birds so tame that they had to be “‘urged’’ off the nest (pp. 180 
and 182). In getting pictures of one of the nests (p. 182) ‘‘it was necessary in 
all to flush the bird forty-one times. No photographer could wish for a mcre 
willing subject, for she promptly returned: on each occasion. The bird was 
utterly fearless, coming at times very close to us and seeming rather puzzicd 
than alarmed or angered by our aggressive operations.’’ I did not find my 
nesting birds so tame as all this. Though they never seemed much excited 
or perturbed, they nevertheless at all times remained prudently at a distance 
from me when I approached or stayed near the nest or the nestlings. 

Price is quoted by Ray (p, 160) in regard to the food of the Pine Gros- 
beak. ‘‘The crop and stomach of an adult contained the soft leaf ends of 
Pinus murrayana and Abies magnifica, besides seeds and portions of various 
insects.’’ I observed my birds nipping off tender buds of fir, and doubtless it 
was this food, with an admixture perhaps of other material, that I saw them 
feeding to their young, by regurgitation. 

My Pine Grosbeak nest (now no. 1831, Mus. Vert. Zool.) is in a general 
way like the nests described by Ray (pp. 184-185). It is an outside consiruc- 
tion of twigs, lined with small erinkly roots. The outside measurements are 
§ inches across by 314 deep; the inside, 314 diameter by 134 deep. The nest 
was placed on a horizontal forked branch about 3 inches from the main trunk 
(at this height 1%g inches in diameter), and supported laterally by branches 
growing on a level with the rim. It was not attached to its support, but was 
fairly well crammed between the supporting branches and was reasonably firm. 
The eggs could have been seen through the bottom. It was, as already stated, 
20 feet up in a lodge-pole pine: this in comparison to the three heights men- 
tioned by Ray; namely, ‘‘on the lower branches of a fir’’ (p. 159), ‘‘sixteen 
feet up’’ in a fir (p. 178), and ‘‘35 feet up, eight feet from the trunk of”’ a 
hemlock (p. 184). 

Finally, as to the utterances of the California Pine Grosbeak. The ‘“necu- 
liar melodious twittering’’ mentioned by Ray (pp. 178 and 183) I do not re- 
member having heard. 

The call note I remember well and made records of it on the spot. It most 
decidedly reminded me of the Western Tanager’s note, which I would never 
think of spelling ‘‘churtig’’ as Ray does (p. 183), but which has at all times 
sounded to me so nearly like ‘‘pretty’’ that it seems strange that anybody 
could hear it much differently. The Pine Grosbeak’s call so closely resembles 
this tanager note, in my estimation, that one not knowing otherwise might well 
conclude that it indicated a family relationship. The Grosbeak’s eall has still 
another non-family or ‘‘accidental’’ counterpart in the call of the California 
Thrasher—the brisk ‘‘qui-lit’’ so well known to most observers. The Gros- 
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beak note, however, resembles the tanager call more closely than it does the 
thrasher call I spelled it prilly or prilleh. There is something musical or 
pleasing-to-the-ear in its timbre, as suggested in the letters ‘‘r’’ and **]”*, ue 
vowel sounds are easily determinable. In manner of delivery it is rather lively, 
and the expression is somewhat querulous or enquiring. 

As to the song, which I had opportunity to hear for many successive days, 
as sung both by ‘‘my’’ Grosbeak and by others in the same general vicinity: 
never, by any possible stretch of the imagination did I hear a song in the 
slightest degree bringing to mind the song of the Black-headed Grosbeak, 
which Ray (p. 178) says it resembles. It is utterly different in timbre, in form, 
in pitech—in every essential. The timbre of the Black-headed’s song is round 
and smooth and mellow; that of the Pine’s is vibrant and musically rough, or 
‘‘burred’’ in a silvery-toned sort of way. The song of the Black-headed is 
easy and fluent; that of the Pine is forced and fricative. In form I have found 
the song of the Pine Grosbeak far from the elaborate affair described by Ray. 
The very longest songs I heard were not ‘‘varied’’ to any notable extent, nor 
were they prolonged enough to contain a ‘‘series’’ of anything, let alone 
‘‘trills, warblings and mellow flute-like notes.’’ The typical song, so far as I 
have been able to discover, is a comparatively short ‘‘set song’’, in general 
form not unsuggestive of the warble of the Cassin Purple Finch. One song, 
recorded ‘‘from life’’, ran pree-pr-pr, pr-pr-pree? This is perhaps shorter than 
the usual song, yet not much so, I think. One bird ended its song always with 
«a brave pree-veur! in perfect imitation of the Olive-sided Flycatcher, this note 
standing forth when the rest of the song was damped out by distance. I do not 
know whether this appropriation of the Olive-sided Flycatcher’s call was pecu- 
liar to this one individual Pine Grosbeak or whether others do the same thing. 
Finally, the pitch of the Black-headed’s song is comparatively low, with a pre- 
ponderance of mellow ‘‘eu’’ sounds and others from the same general region. 
The pitch of the Pine’s is comparatively high, and is characterized throughout 
with long-e and short-i tonals, perpetuating themselves forcibly as if made to 
go with great pressure through a musically vibrating small orifice. 


Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, Califorma, September 8, 1921. 
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The Speed of a Flying Dove.—The automobile has, ere this, been the means of 
determining the approximate speed of birds (see CONDOR, xxII, p. 186), and once again 
it comes into play for the same purpose. 

The Western Mourning Dove (Zenaidura macroura marginella) is considered a 
fast-flying bird by sportsmen, and it has been said to attain the speed of sixty or seventy 
miles an hour. This has always seemed an extravagant speculation to me and I firmly 
believe it so now. That the bird is a difficult wing-shot is due to its erratic flight and 
small size (feathers not counted) more than to its speed. 

This was fairly demonstrated when, on July 28, 1921, I rounded a curve on the 
boulevard between San Jose and Oakland and almost ran onto a dove. The sudden 
appearance of the car and noise of the motor frightened the bird so that it crouched for 
a moment and did not flush until I was almost on top of it. At the moment it flew I 
slowed down a bit, but the bird was evidently frightened and confused for when it 
started off to the right, the approaching machine drove it back straight ahead, and an 
attempt to break to the left resulted likewise. The bird then settled down to the 
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business of getting away straight ahead. It was flying about twenty-five feet over the 
road-bed and appeared plainly to be exerting all its energy. During this very short 
time the bird had gotten about thirty or forty feet ahead of me when I commenced 
crowding it. 

Accelerating my speed until I attained thirty-five miles an hour, I saw I was 
gaining perceptibly on the bird, and maintained that speed. The dove was evidently 
resigned to its fate, for it flew straight over the road-bed for about a quarter of a mile, 
whein ‘I came: almost under it, and with a violent left-wing stroke it shot off to the 
right and over the fields. At this instant I was endeavoring to regulate my speed to 
correspond with that of the bird, but its sudden side-step frustrated this. It is, how- 
ever, safe to conclude that the dove’s flight was in the neighborhood of thirty miles an 
hour. Certainly it was considerably less than thirty-five miles an hour, and there was 
no wind to hinder or assist its progress. Moreover its actions were totally unlike those 
of most doves under similar circumstances. They seldom crouch before flushing, and 
they usually fly to the right or the left, exhibiting no trace of confusion. 

One element of error in the conclusion that the greatest speed of doves is: thirty 
miles an hour remains, namely, that this bird may have been a grown juvenile with as 
yet undeveloped powers oi flight; but it did not appear so to me.—FRANK N. BASSETT, 
Alameda, California, August 16, 1921. ; 


The Intrepid Pewee.—During the week, August 15 to 21, 1921, we were in one 
of the Fallen Leaf Lodge cottages on the edge of Fallen Leaf Lake, Eldorado County, 
California. The whole country in that section of the state is generally well wooded. 
Our cottage was in the midst of fairly large forest trees, consisting of white fir, incense 
cedar and Jeffrey pine. One of the commonest birds about Fallen Leaf Lake is the 
Western Wood Pewee (Myiochanes richardsoni richardsoni), and one bird of this spe- 
cies had the habit of perching at the very top of a small incense cedar, about twenty-five 
to thirty feet from the ground, and darting off to catch flying insects, often making a 
single audible snap during the flight, apparently made wiith the bill at the instant of 
taking its prey. 

This bird made many spirited attacks upon Blue-fronted Jays (Cyanocitta stelleri 
frontalis). The attacks usually consisted of a series of stoops from some distance and 
my attention was always drawn to the performance by hearing the snapping noise made 
by the Pewee, which sounded the same as the noise made in seizing an insect, but re- 
peated rapidly during the attacks. It would not be safe to say that the noise was not 
made with the wings, but I think that it was not; yet I have a doubt on this point, 
which I was not able to clear up. Several times the Pewee was seen following flying 
Jays, but it was not clear whether the Jay was fleeing or the Pewee merely following. 
In these attacks the Pewee displayed the utmost dexterity, passing through the crowns 
of the trees without any perceptible loss of speed and dashing directly at, or very close 
to, the enemy. Its swiftness and accuracy of flight were not less admirable than its 
intrepid spirit. 

The reaction of the Jays to these attacks was to move off as if annoyed or dis- 
turbed rather than alarmed, but in some instances the Jays moved off fast enough to 
give the impression of rapid retreat. The attacks always persisted until the Jay or Jays 
attacked had left. Once I witnessed an attack upon two Jays and again upon three, 
neither the size nor the number of enemies seeming to deter the truculence of the 
diminutive aggressor. This Pewee was under observation for short periods every day 
for a week and nothing about its behavior indicated that it had a nest or young to pro- 
tect, and it seemed evident that the attacks on the Jays were entirely offensive.— 
CLAUDE GiGNouUx, Berkeley, California, September 17, 1921. 


Birds and Oil in Oklahoma.—Floating oil on the Pacific is not the only trap which 
birds must avoid if they would live; for in Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas the same 
sorts of traps exist and annually destroy a considerable quantity of bird-life. 

In an oil field there is an inevitable waste of oil. This waste is caused by wild 
wells, leakage in tanks and pipe lines, cleaning out of old wells, tanks and lines and 
simple abandonment of non-merchantable oil. All of this waste collects in artificial 
ponds which lie along natural drainage courses and after a few weeks standing becomes 
thick and gummy through the evaporation of the lighter constituents. From the air 
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these ponds appear as blue as ponds of water and they undoubtedly attract water fowl. 

The smaller sandpipers, when migrating, fall prey to these traps in larger num- 
bers than all other birds collectively. This is probably due to their habit of wading 
along the shallow margins of ponds in search of their food. I have seen ducks descend 
as if to alight in oil ponds, but they never do; they must be warned in time by odor or 
some non-attractive appearance the pond may have. The larger waders get their feet 
oiled up but not the plumage. 

There is no remedy for this condition and the wild life will have to suffer its con- 
tinuance as it does telegraph wires, light houses and the like.—J. R. PemMserron, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, August 21, 1921. 


Least Tern Feeding Young on September 25.—All during the early part of Sep- 
tember, 1921, Least Terns (Sterna antillaruwm) were still feeding young at Carpinteria, 
Santa Barbara County, California. On September 25, one adult was still feeding a single 
young bird. The adult brought small fish at intervals of about twenty minutes to a flat 
in a lagoon where the young bird waited. At the approach of the parent the young bird 
uttered the characteristic kit-tick, opened its mouth and spread its wings. After feed- 
ing the young bird, the parent always dipped its bill two or three times in the lagoon 
as it flew off. Once the parent alighted in the lagoon and bathed. The young bird 
joined it, and both floated and splashed a moment or two.— RALPH HOFFMANN, Carpinteria, 
California, September 25, 1921. 


On the Occurrence of the Buffle-head at Eagle Lake.—The article by Mr. Dixon 
in the last Connor was read with particular interest because of the fact that we had 


Fig. 32. IN PURSUIT OF THE BUFFLE-HEAD, WITH YOUNG, ON HAGLE 
LAKE, CALIFORNIA, MAY 27, 1921. 


noted a pair of these ducks with young on the lake prior to Mr. Dixon’s visit. Our party, 
consisting of Messrs. Jules Labarthe, Sr. and Jr., and the writer, after an extended col- 
lecting trip in northern California and southern Oregon, on our way south, encamped 
at the lake for a few days. May 27 (1921) was spent on a trip to the islands along the 
east shore of Eagle Lake. Here we found Farallon Cormorants with everything from 
newly built nests to those with half-grown young. The California Gulls, however, were 
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just beginning to lay, while in the great rookery of American White Pelicans we were 
surprised to find that every set of eggs (and there were scores) had been destroyed by 
some undetermined agency. : 

While rowing along the island shore we came upon a female Charitonetta albeola 
with eight small young. We realized the species had not hitherto been recorded from 
the state-as a breeding bird, and knowing, too, that all records are best when backed by 
proof we started in immediate and, I fear, rather noisy pursuit in an endeavor to secure 
photographs. The best of these are shown herewith. In the excitement of the chase 
two of the juveniles became separated from the brood and some time later were discov- 
ered close to the island shore. Here, tireless efforts on the part of Jules, Jr. (for the 
speed with which they could swim and dive was a revelation) resulted in their capture 
and in their later posing, unwillingly, before the graflex. 


Fig. 33. YouNG BUFFLE-HEAD DUCKS, CAPTURED BY JULES LABARTHE, 
JR., AT HAGLE LAKE, MAY 27, 1921. 


Photo by Jules Labarthe, Sr. 


Eventually the ducklings were released and with seeming joy and great speed 
they paddled to their parents (for the strikingly marked male, too, had now made his 
appearance); and in a small lake of the island (or neck of mainland, we never determ- 
ined which) they then all cruised around contentedly after their most spirited adventure. 

Later a storm arose on the lake, and the high waves rapidly filling our boat on 
the journey homeward we were forced to return to the isle. Here we were marooned, 
provisionless, for the rest of the day. Late in the evening we rowed back to our camp 
against a rough sea in pitchy darkness, an experience that was all too thrilling for pleas- 
ure.—MiLton S. Ray, San Francisco, California, October 6, 1921. 


The Sabine Gull in Southern California.—I wish to report two Sabine Gulls 
(Xema sabini) seen at Anaheim Landing, August 30, 1921. Three members of the Los 
Angeles Audubon Society, Mesdames C. H. Hales Wirxeand W.-l. Bicknell at 11 a. me: 
Saw what at a distance resembled a Bonaparte Gull on account of its dark head. The 
bird was alone and constantly preening its feathers. Moving forward quietly, the ob- 
servers approached within thirty feet or less and studied the bird at leisure with bino- 
cles for at least twenty minutes. They followed it slowly along the water’s edge, trying 
several times, without frightening it, to put it to flight; but with a flight of a few feet, 
it would settle on the beach again. It seemed tired as from a long flight. 

The slaty hood bordered at base with black, the dark gray mantle and black outer 
wing quills, with inner webs and tips white, were unmistakable; and its slightly forked 


tail, black feet and black bill tipped with yellow, were easily noted and identified the 
bird as still in summer plumage, 
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At 2 p. m. the same day, farther down the coast, between Anaheim Landing and 
Seal Beach, a second Sabine Gull was studied; it was in the winter plumage, only a 
remnant of the dusky hood on back of head and slaty ear coverts remaining. It, too, 
seemed worn with long flight, allowing the Audubonites to approach within fifty feet, 
where a good study was made. A Western Gull was patrolling the beach in lordly style 
and ordered the Sabine to “move on”, emphasizing the command with ruffled plumage 
and open bill attacks. Neither of the Sabines were feeding. 

This report was telephoned to Mr. L. E. Wyman, Ornithologist of the Los Angeles 
Museum, the same evening before any books were consulted and his questions were an- 
swered from notes made of the birds as studied first-hand in the field. He did not ques- 
tion the identification.—Mrs. F. T. BicknreLi, Los Angeles, California, September 1, 1921, 


The Gray Vireo in Los Angeles County, California.—On May 31, 1921, I discovered 
a Gray Vireo (Vireo vicinior) in Mint Canyon, twelve miles from Saugus, California. So 
far as I am able to learn, this species has not previously been recorded west of the Cajon 
Pass region, which is some fifty miles east of Saugus. The bird was not taken, but it 
was studied for three hours under favorable conditions. Only the one bird was seen, 
presumably the male, as it was in full song. It had established a station in the chamisal 
among typical “gray vireo conditions”. From this station it was driven again and again 
only to return to the same point each time. Prolonged search failed to reveal the nest 
although it seemed certain that one must be located within a short distance. Identifica- 
tion was based upon song, the ashy gray color, and persistence in plant association all 
made more or less familiar through previous acquaintance in Arizona and in the Cajon 
Pass country.—LoyvrE MILurerR, Southern Branch, University of California, Los Angeles, 
September 19, 1921. 


Eclipse Plumage of Cinnamon Teal.—On July 11, 1921, A. W. Anthony, H. C. 
Cleaves and I explored Cuyamaca Reservoir, a lake in the Cuyamaca Mountains, San 
Diego county, for material for a habitat group of grebes for the Natural History Museum 
of San Diego. A year previously I had found grebes breeding abundantly in the tule 
patches covering several acres at the east end of the lake. Last winter’s rains were 
scanty here and the steady draft on the water of the reservoir had lowered the water 
so much that the tule patches were high and dry and the grebes had gone elswhere, 
though we did see a brood or two, too large for our purpose. 

Several broods of young ducks were present and I saw a group of three Cinna- 
mon Teal (Querquedula cyanoptera) that I thought were nearly grown and shot two of 
them. These proved to be adults in a stage of plumage new to me. On skinning them 
I found both to be males. They are in the “eclipse” plumage which is undescribed in 
any publication accessible to me here. Probably individuals will vary somewhat, as is 
the case with these two birds. No. 7455 may be described as follows: 

Similar to the usual female plumage; crown and nape dark brown; sides of head, 
throat and neck a pepper-and-salt mixture of dull cinnamon and light gray speckled 
with blackish; back and rump as in the spring plumage except that the mottling is 
coarser and the light edgings to the feathers narrower; the wings and tail are not yet 
molted and perhaps would not show any changes; plumage of breast and lower surface 
Similar to that of the female and immature male, the feathers being brown centrally, 
with lighter edgings; this edging is dull pale cinnamon on the breast, passing to light 
gray and dull white on the belly. There are a few small patches of the old cinnamon 
plumage on the sides. The lower surface of the other bird is still nearly half cinnamon 


colored. It had yellowish brown irises, while those of no. 7455 were red.—F RANK STE- 
PHENS, San Diego, California, August 17, 1921. 


Concerning Incubation on the Part of the Male Belted Kingfisher.*—In the volume 
entitled “Michigan Bird Life’, by Professor Walter Barrows, published in 1912 by the 
Department of Zoology and Physiology of the Michigan Agricultural College, under the 
head of Kingfisher (Ceryle alcyon), on page 343, the statement is made that “The fe- 
male alone incubates, but the male carries food to her at frequent intervals.” This may 
have been taken from Bendire’s “Life Histories of North American Birds”, in which 


Ee a ee 


*Contribution from the Museum of the California Academy of Sciences. 
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the latter author says, page 38, “The male does not assist in incubation, but supplies its 
mate with food while so engaged, and she rarely leaves the nest after the first egg has 
been laid; at any rate I have invariably found the bird at home if there were any ees 
in the nest”. Major Bendire is referred to in the sentence just previous to the one first 
quoted above. of 

For more light on this subject I have recently looked up far too many authorities 
to mention in this brief article, but the only other reference to the matter of the incu- 
bating habits of this species that I have so far found is in Nuttall’s “Manual of the Or- 
nithology of the United States.and Canada’, 2nd edition, page 720, where it says “incu- 
bation, in which both parents engage, continues for 16 days”. So here are two well 
known ornithologists responsible for absolutely contradictory statements! The matter 
is ‘‘side-stepped” by every other authority that I have consulted. 

Now it happened on June 24, 1921, that Dr. G. Dallas Hanna, of the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences, my brother, John W. Mailliard, and I were lunching at noon time in 
the bed of Nicasio Creek, Marin County, California, at the base of Black Mountain, and 
while so occupied noticed a Belted Kingfisher fly into a hole in the opposite bank. Soon 
after finishing lunch we proceeded to investigate this matter and discovered a nest con- 
taining five eggs, about one-third incubated, with the male bird in the tunnel and ap- 
parently on the nest. This tunnel was about ten feet long and only twelve or fourteen 
inches below the surface of the ground, which was rather sandy and friable, and the 
cavity was easily pried open by means of an old fence picket. 

The bird did not attempt to leave until the nest was almost reached in the up- 
heaving process. As it flew off it was secured for evidence and proved to be the male, 
with the abdominal region partially bare, as if from sitting on the eggs. 

Earlier in the day two kingfishers had been observed flying up and down the 
creek, and shortly before lunch a female had been taken as it perched for a moment on 
a snag about seventy-five yards below the nest, which we had not at that time discovered. 
This female was apparently the other owner, yet showed practically no sign of having 
been incubating, as the plumage upon the abdomen was in a good state of preservation. 

While this matter is not one of great importance it is one of some interest and, 
as part of the life history of a well known bird, might as well be cleared up if possible, 
hence this short paper is written in the hope that some other observer, who may have 
had better opportunities to study the question, may come forward with sufficient evi- 


dence to prove the point one way or the other.—JosepH MAILuIArpD, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, August 10, 1921. 


Eastern Kingbird at Mono Lake.—On July 19, 1921, I saw an Eastern Kingbird 
(Tyrannus tyrannus) near Mono Lake, Mono County, California. In Grinnell’s Distribu- 
tional List (1915), there are only two records for the bird from California.—RALPH 
HOFFMANN, Carpenteria, California, September 25, 1921. 


Chronicle of Additions and Eliminations Pertaining to the California State List 
of Birds.—The present note carries the chronicle of the birds of California forward from 
Pacific Coast Avifauna no. 11 (1915) and from my supplementary note in THe Conpor 
of January, 1919 (vol. xxi, pp. 41-42) to October 15, 1921. I have followed the rule of 
letting all definite proposals “ride”, as if the findings set forth were final in every re- 
spect, unless and until someone has brought forward good reasons for doubting the con- 
clusions involved. No attention is here paid to mere changes in names; only the addi- 
tion or subtraction of “concepts” of species or subspecies is considered. 


ADDITIONS 
1. Larus occidentalis livens Dwight. Dark-mantled Western Gull. (See Dwight, 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., vol. 32, February 14, 1919, p. 11.) 


2. Phaethon aethereus Linnaeus. Red-billed Tropic Bird. 
xxI, March, 1919, p. 88.) 


3. Chen caerulescens (Linnaeus). Blue Goose. 
March, 1920, p. 76.) 


4, Polyborus cheriway (Jacquin). Audubon Caracara. (See Heath, Condor, 
xxI, March, 1919, p. 125.) 


5. Otus asio macfarlanei (Brewster). MacFarlane Screech Owl. 
Condor, xx1, July, 1919, p. 173.) 


(See Law, Condor, 


(See Grinnell, Condor, xxn, 


(See Grinnell, 
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6. Bubo virginianus occidentalis Stone. Rocky Mountain Horned Owl. (See 
Swarth, Condor, xx, July, 1921, p. 186.) 

7. Otocoris alpestris sierrae Oberholser. Sierra Horned Lark. (See Oberholser, 
Condor, xx, January, 1920, p. 34.) 

8, Euphagus cyanocephalus minusculus Grinnell. California Brewer Blackbird. 
(See Grinnell, Condor, xxi, July, 1920, p. 153.) 

9. Passerculus sandwichensis brooksi Bishop. Dwarf Savannah Sparrow. (See 
Bishop, Condor, xvi, September, 1915, p. 187, and Mailliard, Condor, xx111, September, 
1921, p. 164.) 

10. Passerella iliaca fulva Swarth. Warner Mountains Fox Sparrow. (See 
Swarth, Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., vol. 31, December 30, 1918, p. 162.) 

11. Passerella iliaca canescens Swarth. White Mountains Fox Sparrow. (See 
Swarth, Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., vol. 31, December 30, 1918, p. 163.) 

12. Passerella iliaca mariposae Swarth. Yosemite Fox Sparrow. (See Swarth, 
Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., vol. 31, December 30, 1918, p. 161.) 

13. Piranga rubra rubra (Linnaeus). Summer Tanager. (See Miller, Condor, 
xx1, May, 1919, p. 129; idem, xx11, March, 1920, p. 78.) 

14. Petrochelidon albifrons hypopolia Oberholser. Northwestern Cliff Swallow. 
(See Oberholser, Canadian Field-Naturalist, xxx11I, November, 1919, p. 95.) 

15. Toxostoma curvirostre palmeri (Coues). Palmer Thrasher. (See Huey, Con- 
dor, xxt1, March, 1920, p. 73.) 


ELIMINATIONS 


1. Numenius americanus occidentalis Woodhouse. Lesser Long-billed Curlew. 
[Leaving simply Numenius americanus as the species, Long-billed Curlew.] (See Grin- 
nell, Condor, xxi, January, 1921, p. 21.) 

2. Toxostoma redivivum pasadenense (Grinnell). Pasadena Thrasher. [Leaving 
Toxostoma redivivum redivivum as the California Thrasher throughout the coastal and 
west-Sierran parts of the state south of the San Francisco Bay region.] (See Oberhol- 
ser, Auk, xxxv, January, 1918, p. 52, and Grinnell, Condor, xx111, September, 1921, p. 165.) 

3. Heleodytes brunneicapillus bryanti Anthony. Bryant Cactus Wren. (See 
Grinnell, Condor, xx111, September, 1921, p. 169.) 


With the 15 additions and the 3 eliminations specified above, the net increment 
is 12; this number added to the total of 564 (in January, 1919) makes a present state 
list of 576 species and subspecies.—J. GRINNELL, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, 
California, October 15, 1921. 


Bird Banding.—The writer recently suggested to the Editor that a definite place 
in Tue Conpor, the same position in each issue, be assigned to the publication of records 
of birds banded in the western states. Stimulation of the movement should result, and 
one actively engaged in banding or in taking specimens would have a reference list in- 
stantly at hand when he captured a bird banded by another. The plan was accepted on 
condition that the writer “function as furnisher” of copy for such column, and place 
for recording such data has been assigned to the last page of “From Field and Study” 
department. 

Will those who are banding, or who have banded, birds, or who have taken banded 
birds alive or dead, please send to the appended address full data with regard to same, 
in order that it may be published without delay? The United States Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C., will furnish bands and full information with regard to their use to 
any one who is interested. Report through Conpor columns will not in any way re- 
place, of course, the rendering of reports to the Biological Survey, or prevent the further 
use of the data by those who furnish it, but will merely constitute a local ‘clearing 
house” for such data. 

Mr. S. Prentiss Baldwin has démonstrated (see various articles in the Awk and 
elsewhere) the value of data thus obtained, even by one working alone. Naturally the 
results can be greatly multiplied by the codperation of those at many points, particularly 
in our western states, where migration routes and local distribution are doubtless affect- 


ed: by topographical features.—J. EuGENeE Law, 333 S. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, October 3, 1921. 
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RECORD OF BIRDS BANDED 


(Bands: 


28811-28819, 48101-48119, 52201-52230, 56421, 56426.) 


J. E. Law, at Berkeley, Calif., February 22 to March 25, 1921: 


(3) 52206,-10,-11. 
(12), 48101- 


Zonotrichia coronata, 

Junco oreganus (subsp.), 
48112. 

Passerella i. fuliginosa, (2) 52207,-09. 

Passerella i. sinuwosa, (1) 52204. 


Pipilo c¢. crissalis, (4) 52201,-02,-08, 
56426. 
Pipilo m. falcifer, (2) 52203,-05. 


Ixvoreus naevius (subsp.), (1) 56421. 


At Bluff Lake, San Bernardino Mts., Calif., August 21 to 30, 1921: 


Junco o. thurberi, (9) 48113-48119, 52212,- 
13. | 


Passerella i. stephensi, (1) 52219. 


Oreospiza chlorura, (25) 
52214-52218, 52220-52230. 


28811-28819, 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


It seems curious, when one comes to think 
of it, how prevalent has become the notion 
among amateur observers of birds that the 
field-glass is an indispensable part of their 
equipment. There is, to be sure, no ques- 
tion but that the field-glass is very helpful 
to many individual observers, and that for 
purposes of patient and detailed study of the 
behavior of birds in the wild it is truly es- 
sential to the few persons who engage in 
such close studies. But the claim that the 
field-glass is at all “necessary” to the aver- 
age run of field observers is, we believe, un- 
justified. We even aver that addiction to 
the use of the instrument in question is a 
hindrance rather than a help in the enjoy- 
ment of birds out-of-doors, as well as in the 
gathering of many of the facts of scientific 
value concerning them. Our point is that 


birds out-of-doors are things that in better 
degree than most other living beings can 


be seen and watched with the unaided 
human eye. And what humans need right 
now is to exercise their senses of sight and 
hearing in normal fashion—to get away 
from all those artificialities which go to 
make up the oppressing burden of “civiliza- 
tion”. Bird study afield should take its 
place as a wholly natural recreation, because 
the nervous and muscular activities which 
it brings into play are of primitive sorts. 
Their exercise will tend to restore the pro- 
per balance of mind and body, in just so 
far as they are used in a perfectly normal 
way. The use of glasses, save in cases of 
injury or disease on the part of the observ- 
er, detracts from the full measure of benefit 
to be derived. As regards the element of 
sport in identifying species, there is surely 
far more “good fun” in naming the birds 
without the use of any artificial device. 
Furthermore, the person who is dependent 
only on his naked eye can make a bigger 
census both of individuals and species. At 
least, the most accurate and at the same 
time rapid bird-counter we know personally, 


uses no glasses. And as for gathering facts 
in regard to behavior of birds, dependence 
upon glasses means cutting out a lot of the 
horizon, failure of appreciation of goings on 
at large while focussed upon details. We 
have been impressed with the number of 
things our opera-glass companion did not 
see, at least as much as with the number 
of things he. said he saw that we without 
glasses had failed to see! 


Attention is directed to Mr. Law’s note 
upon bird banding on page 196 of this issue. 
Here is a method of bird study that should 
appeal to those who wish to contribute ob- 
servations of value, yet without killing 
birds. The possibilities of such work have 
already been well demonstrated by Mr. S. 
Prentiss Baldwin (see his Bird Banding by 
Means of Systematic Trapping, Proceedings 
Linnaean Society of New York, December, 
1919; Recent Returns from Trapping and 
Banding Birds, Auk, April, 1921, pp. 228- 
237; The Marriage Relations of the House 
Wren, idem, pp. 237-244). The United 
States Biological Survey stands ready to 
codperate with anyone taking up the work, 
and Tuer Connor, through Mr. Law, will 
supply space in its columns for the record 
of birds as banded locally: and of banded 
birds later recorded. 


In building their new home, at Jennings 
Lake, near Portland, Oregon, Mr. and Mrs. 
William L. Finley have provided a concrete 
vault for the safe housing of films and rec- 
ords. Their collections now contain close to 
200,000 feet of movie negative of birds and 
mammals, as well as some 10,000 still-life 
negatives. Last spring and early summer 
were spent in southern California where 
some good pictures were secured. 


A most deplorable piece of bad luck hap- 
pened to Mr. Allan Brooks the past sum- 
mer, of which we only recently heard in a 
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roundabout manner. Fire broke out in his 
workshop at Okanagan Landing, British Co- 
lumbia, and destroyed a part of his ornith- 


ological collections including some 2000 
skins gathered in his boyhood years. Mr. 
Brooks’s hands were pretty badly burned, 


but their recovery has been rapid and prac- 
tically complete, so that his capacity for 
drawing is in no degree lessened, as might 
have been feared. 


~The index to the current volume of Tur 
ConporR appearing in this issue was_ pre- 
pared by Mr. J. R. Pemberton in his usual 
painstaking manner. To him we extend our 
best thanks. 


The National Academy of Sciences, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has issued as its First Me- 
moir, Volume XVI, a brochure entitled 
“Lower California and Its Natural Re- 
sources’; author, Edward W. Nelson, Chief, 
Bureau of Biological Survey. The contri- 
bution is of quarto size and comprises 194 
pages and 385 plates. Our copy was received 
July 5, 1921. Rarely have we read a more 
fascinating work, for it was written by a 
true naturalist, based upon personal field 
experience, and is a straightforward, in- 
formative account. In 1905 and 1906 Dr. 
Nelson accompanied by Mr. E. A. Goldman 
traversed the entire peninsula of Lower 
California, their route being shown on an 
excellent map constituting one of the plates 
in the report under review. Topography, 
climate, plant life, animal life, faunal dis- 
tricts, life zones, history of explorations, and 
agricuitural features are among the topics 
dealt with. The splendid photographic re- 
productions supplement the text. Lists of 
the birds, mammals, reptiles and amphibi- 
ans are given for the different areas. And 
there is a colored map of the life zones. The 
paper terminates with a very full bibliog- 
raphy of titles relating in general to Lower 
California, and to its vertebrate zoology in 
particular. Because of the immediate con- 
tiguity of the territory covered by Dr. Nel- 
son’s monograph, ornithologists in the 
southwestern United States will want to ac- 
quaint themselves promptly with this nota- 
ble contribution. 


The death of Judge Edward Wall occurred 
at San Bernardino, California, September 
23, 1921. He was born in the same city, 
June 29, 1873. “Ed” Wall, as he was fami- 
liarly known, was one of the early members 
of the Cooper Ornithological Club, back in 
the 90’s, though his membership subsequent- 
ly lapsed for a time. In those early years 
he was one of the “collecting fraternity” 
which thrived in the neighborhood of Riv- 
erside, Redlands and San Bernardino, and 
from whose ranks came several men of 
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recent scientific eminence. Ed Wall, how- 
ever, specialized in journalism and in the 
law, in which fields he won marked recog- 
nition. For the past six years or so, Judge 
Wall’s early inclinations toward bird study 
were reasserting themselves, as attested by 
reaffiliation with the Club (in 1913) and by 
articles which have appeared under his au- 
thorship in THe Connor. 


Mr. C. de Blois Green spent some weeks 
during the past summer upon Porcher Isl- 
and, near Prince Rupert, British Columbia, 
in search mainly of eggs of the Marbled 
Murrelet. He was successful in learning 
hitherto unknown facts regarding the breed- 
ing of this elusive though common bird, the 
eggs of which have not yet, to our knowl- 
edge, been taken. 


Part xiII (vol. Il, pp:.257-852)> pieee)en 
Witherby’s ‘“‘Practical Handbook of British 
Birds” was published on October 5, 1921. 
In all respects, the issuance of this work 
begun some three years ago is proceeding 
according to announcement (see Condor, 
xxI, 1919, p. 174). Six more parts are in 
prospect. The present installment includes 


most of the ducks, and from the American 


standpoint is of special interest as affording 
detailed description of the eclipse plumage 
in many of our own species and as discuss- 
ing the status of American and Old World 
races where such occur. For example, the 
American Pintail is commented upon under 
the accepted name Anas acuta tzitzihoa. 


Mr. R. H. Palmer, formerly of Pocatello, 
Idaho, and more recently of the University 
of Washington, Seattle, has gone to the 
City of Mexico, where he has received a 
commission to carry on geological work for 
the Mexican Government. He plans to em- 
brace the opportunity of doing some ornith- 
olcgical collecting as well. 


PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


First INSTALLMENTS OF DAWSON’S BIRDS OF 
CALIFORNIA.—The first two “parts” of “The 
Birds of California’, by William Leon Daw- 
son, reached our office on February 23 and 
March 16, respectively. Each part com- 
prises 64 pages of main text, the two to- 
gether being paged continuously from 1 to 
128, inclusive. There is naturally as yet no 
title page to be cited; the covers with their 
announcements are to be considered merely 
temporary—in the nature of publisher’s ad- 
vertising, as is the customary thing in sim- 
ilar cases. 

In addition to numerous half-tone illus- 
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trations (unnumbered) in the text, there are 
several full-page inserted plates, unnum- 
bered. We have seen copies of two editions, 
the ‘“‘Booklovers’” and the “Presentation” 
(“Format de Luxe’). These are identical 
as to printed matter save that in the first 
named edition, the two parts contain three 
colored plates and one photographic plate 
while in the “de Luxe” they include nine 
colored and four photographic plates. 

The outstanding features of Dawson’s 
work, as indicated by these initial offerings, 
are the extraordinary abundance and ex- 
cellence of the illustrations, and the vigor- 
ous literary style characterizing the text. 
Words fail us to express adequately our ad- 
miration of practically every one of the 
large number of photographic studies, either 
from the artistic or the natural history 
standpoint; usually it is from both stand- 
points. The best we can do is to refer to 
a few of the pictures which happen to have 
afforded us particular pleasure in their con- 
templation. 

The full-page photograph by the author 
(p. 106) captioned “A Tempest of Black- 
birds” affords endless material for study of 
flight attitudes of Red-wings. The Brewer 
Blackbirds foraging and bathing with per- 
fect obliviousness ‘“‘in the estero”’ (p. 87) 
and also those on the telephone wires (p. 
85), with suggestive caption “High Notes’’, 
call to mind these exact scenes from one’s 
own experience. Dawson’s photograph of 
“A Flight of Western Crows” in Santa Bar- 
bara County (p. 17) and that of “Ravens at 
Play” in Los Angeles County (p. 8) are both, 
to our mind, of exceptional merit. 

Perhaps the rarest bird photograph ever 
secured is that of a California Jay in the act 
of taking an egg out of a Black-headed 
Grosbeak’s nest. An excellently executed 
photogravure plate is assigned to this study. 
Donald R. Dickey was the lucky photograph- 
er; we wish we could be told the “story” 
as to just how he obtained this picture. 

Then there are the fine colored plates, 
from water-color drawings by Allan Brooks. 
(There are some text illustrations from 
black-and-white drawings by the same artist, 
as well.) It is difficult to say which of 
these plates is best. Possibly the Scott 
Criole plate takes first place; but all are 
in every respect on a very high plane. 

As to general plan of treatment for each 
species, “The Birds of California’ follows 
closely that employed in Dawson’s “Birds 
of Washington”. A series of small-type par- 
agraphs contains information of a popularly 
less assimilable kind, and this is followed 
by the running, “readable” account of the 
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species. Page 1 begins at the other end of 
the list as regards phylogenetic sequence of 
species, namely with the Raven instead of a 
Grebe; and of this departure from the usual 
custom, especially in a popular work, we 
heartily approve. The full species covered 
in the two parts at hand number just twen- 
ty, representing the Corvidae and most of 
the Icteridae. 

The accounts of species vary considerably 
in merit; some, for instance that of the Tri- 
colored Blackbird, approach exhaustiveness; 
others, for example that of the Steller Jay, 
fall far short of being a full treatment. We 
would not have ventured this criticism if it 
weren’t for the claim of scientific and pop- 
ular completeness set forth on the cover— 
which inscription we hope will be left off 
from the permanent title page. All bird 
students together can hardly be said to pos- 
sess a “complete” knowledge of even our 
best-known birds. And several of the ac- 
counts in “The Birds of California” are only 
fragmentary as compared with the total of 
information already published in regard to 
the species concerned. 

As previously intimated, Dawson’s liter- 
ary style is vigorous. There is an abund- 
ance of allusion and of figures of speech, as 
a rule hitting off most aptly the peculiari- 
ties of behavior and temperament of the 
bird dealt with. We think that the author 
is about at his best in his account of the 
California Jay. Particular phrases or modes 
of expression, which must be read with the 
context to be appreciated, portray the bird 
with thrilling vividness. Personal reaction 
to the Dawsonian style will of course vary 
infinitely; but as far as our acquaintance 
extends, we know of no one who has not 
enthused over the majority of the text ac- 
counts in “The Birds of California’. We will 
confess that now and then an extreme ex- 
pression has struck us as unfortunate. One 
account, that of the Cowbird, is rather full 
of extravagant language; and also, human- 
istic terms are employed to a degree that 
makes it to us displeasing. The fact that 
the Cowbird constitutes a very interesting 
type of bird, biologically, is scarcely to be 
detected amid the mass of maledictorious 
verbiage. 

Here and there the philosophically in- 
clined reader will find suggestions or bits 
of theorizing that are pleasingly stimula- 
tive. The author’s ideas with regard to the 
phylogeny of the Yellow-billed Magpie con- 
stitute a case in point; and another is com- 
prised in the population-estimates of the 
California Jay. Dawson has very positive 
beliefs as to the baneful relationships of 
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the jays to other birds. His figures as to 
the destruction of birds’ eggs by jays are 
interesting but in all likelihood excessive. 

Taken as a whole, these first fascicles of 
Dawson’s “Birds of California” are quite 
acceptable, more especially from the stand- 
point of the esthetic enjoyment of bird 
study. The typography and make-up are 
neat, and satisfyingly free from error. We 
hope that the undertaking will come to com- 
pletion without further delay, and with the 
same plane of merit sustained to the end.—- 
J. GRINNELL. 


MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


Aucust (meeting for July).—Regular 
monthly meeting of Southern Division Coo- 
per Ornithological Club was held at the Los 
Angeles Museum at 8:00 p. m., August 2, 
1921. In the absence of both presiding offi- 
cers, Mr. G. Frean Morcom was acclaimed 
chairman. Other members present were: 
Messrs. Chambers, de Groot, Hanaford, How- 
ell, King, Lamb, Law, Robertson, Trenor, 
Wheeler and Wyman; Mrs. Law and Miss 
Germain. Mrs. Wheeler and Mr. Enochs 
were visitors. 

Minutes of the July meeting were read 
and approved. New applications for mem- 
bership were presented as follows: Miss 
Marie Pauline Coppee, Ross, Marin County, 
ky Miss Miller; Rex P. Enochs, 715 So. Hope 
St., Los Angeles, by L. E. Wyman; Walter 
Mackay Case, Box 399, Prescott, Ariz., and 
Joseph Edward Hallinen, Cooperton, Kiowa 
County, Okla., by W. Lee Chambers; Mary 
Caroline Coman, 1644 Berkeley Ave., Stock- 
ton, by Tracy I. Storer; Mrs. Wm. Clark 
Brown, 945 Orange St., Los Angeles, by H. C. 
Bryant. The names of Robert Cunningham 
Miller and Wm. Polk Farber, of Berkeley; 
and Mrs. Mildred Tiffany Wood, Hopland, 
were received from the Northern Division. 

Formal business ended, members who had 
recently been a-field related some interest- 
ing experiences and _ observations. Ad- 
journed.—L. E. Wyman, Secretary. 


AuGcustT.—Regular monthly meeting of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club, Southern Divi- 
sion, was held at the Los Angeles Museum 
at 8:00 vp. m., August 25, 1921. In the ab- 
sence of both presiding officers, Dr. L. H. 
Miller was acclaimed chairman of the meet- 
ing. Other members present were: Messrs. 
Chambers, Edwards, Warmer, Wheeler and 
Wyman; Mesdames Brown and Warmer; 
Misses Beers and Pratt. Mrs. Beers, Mrs. 
Wheeler, Alden Miller and Mr. Patterson 
were visitors. 
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Minutes of the July meeting were read 
and approved, and those of the Northern Di- 
vision for July were read. Names pre- 
sented for membership were: Miss Coral 
Canby, San Fernando, by R. C. Ross; John 
Jonas, 215 West Park St., Livingston, Mont., 
by E. R. Warren; Otis Howard Wade, 1353 
Vine St., Los Angeles, by W. Lee Chambers. 

The Secretary announced that the missing 
parts of The Auk, needed to complete the 
set belonging to the Southern Division, had 
been donated by members. An invitation 
from Dr. Miller to the Club to hold its Sep- 
tember meeting at his home, on the Arroyo 
Seco, was unanimously accepted. 

Formal business completed, members who 
had recently returned from their summer 
outings contributed to a half hour of in- 
formal bird talk. Adjourned.—L. E. WyMAn, 
Secretary. 


SEPTEMBER.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the Cooper Ornithological Club, Southern 
Division, was held at 3:00 Pp. M., September 
25, 1921, at the home of Dr. L. H. Miller, on 
the Arroyo Seco, Los Angeles. In the con- 
tinued absence of both presiding officers, 
Dr. Miller was appropriately called to the 
chair. As testifying to the popularity of the 
occasion, about sixty members and friends 
attended. 

Since the meeting was more than ordi- 
narily of a social nature, formal business 
was limited to reading of minutes of the 
August meeting, and presentation of three 
new names, as follows: Mrs. Josephine 
Jackson Bates, 1267 Sunset Ave., Pasadena, 
and Miss Jessica A. Potter, 1118 Santee St., 
Los Angeles, by Miss Mary Mann Miller; and 
Mrs. Adelaide R. Bartlett, Assessor’s Office, 
City Hall, San Francisco, by W. Lee Cham- 
bers. 

Numerous members’ then _ contributed 
their most interesting recent observations, 
among them a record of the Sabine Gull 
near Los Angeles, by Mrs. Bicknell; mating 
antics of juvenile Anna Hummers, by Miss 
Miller; and feeding habits of the Black 
Phoebe, by Mrs. Terry. Mr. Law then 
spoke of the entertainment and knowledge 
derived from bird-banding, giving results of 
some recent work in this line, and exhibit- 


‘ing the traps used for the purpose.. Dr. 


Warmer stated that homing pigeons used 
during the Great War were now on exhibi- 
tion at Arcadia Balloon Station, near this 
city. 

On motion by Laurence Peyton the meet- 
ing adjourned to the informality of a water 
melon feast, without which this annual 
event would be incomplete. Adjourned.—L. 
EK. WyMAN, Secretary. 
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Baeolophus inornatus griseus, 61 
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Balanosphyra formicivora aculeata, 61 

Baldpate, 92 

Basilinna leucotis, 99 

Bassett, Frank N., the nuptial flight of the 
Allen hummingbird, 37; the speed of 
a flying dove, 190 

Bent, A. C., the probable status of the Paci- 
fic coast skuas, 78 

Bicknell, Mrs. F. T., the Sabine gull in 
southern California, 193 

Bird, Red-billed Tropic, 195 


Bittern, 157 
Blackbird, Bicolored, 67 
Brewer, 58, 90, 99 
California Brewer, 196 
Red-winged, 66, 99 
Rusty, 159 
San Diego Redwing, 67 
San Francisco Bay Redwing, 67 
Sonoran Red-winged, 168 
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Bluebill, 85 
Blue-bird, Chestnut-backed, 64 
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Mountain, 64 
Western, 138, 140 
Bob-white, 90 
Bombycilla cedrorum, 58, 159 
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Bonnot, Paul, sparrow hawk captures swal- 
low, 136 
Botaurus lentiginosus, 130, 157 
Brachyramphus hypoleucus, 96 
Brant, Black, 92 
Branta canadensis, 129 
canadensis canadensis, 92, 100 
nigricans, 92 


Brooks, Allan, a twelvemonth with the 
shorebirds, 151; mews note regard- 
ing, 197 


Bryant, Harold C., a California woodpecker 
steals eggs of wood pewee, 33; the 
harlequin duck in the Yosemite val- 
ley, 35; red-bellied hawk eats cater- 
pillars, 65 

Bubo virginianus occidentalis, 136, 196 

virginianus pacificus, 136 
virginianus pallescens, 136 
Bufflehead, 85, 157, 165, 192 
Bunting, Lazuli, 90, 163 ; 
Burnett, W. L., a new bird for Larimer 
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Bush-tit, 184 
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Coast, 121 

Buteo, 129 
borealis calurus, 60 
lineatus elegans, 65 
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Calidris canutus rufus, 172 
Calypte costae, 49 
Canutus, 172 
Canvas-back, 85 
Caracara, Audubon, 195 
Cardinal, Arizona, 95 
Carpodacus cassini, 61, 163, 165 

mexicanus frontalis, 62, 163 
Catbird, 90 
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Catharacta antarctica, 78 
chilensis, 78 
lonnbergi, 78 
maccormicki, 79 
skua, 78 
Catherpes mexicanus conspersus, 63 
mexicanus polioptilus, 64 
Cerorhinca monocerata, 96 
Certhia familiaris montana, 61 
Ceryle alcyon, 194 
aleyon caurina, 159 
Chaemepelia passerina pallescens, 168 
Chaetura, 129 
Chamaea fasciata, 97 
Chambers, W. Lee, late nesting of the green- 
backed goldfinch, 33; a flight of Har- 
ris hawks, 65 
Charadrius, 17 
Charitonetta albeola, 157, 165, 193 
Chat, Long-tailed, 90, 169 
Chen caerulescens, 195 
rossi, 157 
Chickadee, Long-tailed, 90 
Mountain, 64, 169 
Chlidonias nigra surinamensis, 156 
Chondestes grammacus strigatus, 62, 134 
Chordeiles virginianus (subsp.?), 159 
virginianus henryi, 61 
Cinclus mexicanus unicolor, 131, 137 
Clark, Howard Walton, with Barton War- 
ren Evermann, review of their 
“Lake Maxinkuckee, a physical and 
biological survey’, 142 
Colaptes auratus luteus, 159 
cafer, 111 
cafer collaris, 33, 61 
Colburn, A. E., European widgeon in Santa 
Barbara County, 65 
Colymbus auritus, 128 
holboelli, 68, 91 
Cooper Ornithological Club, directory of 
members, 101; minutes of, 39, 71, 100, 
142, 172, 200 
Coot, American, 158 
Cormorant, Baird, 96 
Brandt, 96 
Farallon, 92, 96, 192 
White-crested, 157 
Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos, 133 
corone, 114 
Cowbird, 134 
Dwarf, 58 
Nevada, 90 
Crane, Little Brown, 30, 157 
Sandhill, 30, 90 
Creeper, Sierra, 169 
Crossbill, American, 98 
Mexican, 62 
Sitka, 159 
White-winged, 93 
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Crow, 133, 183 
Black, 114 
Clarke, 140 
Curlew, Hudsonian, 152, 153, 155 
Lesser Long-billed, 196 
Long-billed, 21, 32 
Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus, 60, 140 
Cyanocitta stelleri annectens, 140 
stelleri diademata, 62 
stelleri frontalis, 191 
Cypseloides niger borealis, 168 
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Dendragapus obscurus fuliginosus, 59 
obscurus sitkensis, 59 
Dendroica aestiva, 63 
auduboni, 63, 163 
graciae, 63 
nigrescens, 63, 65 
Dice, Lee Raymond, a bird census at Pres 
cott, Walla Walla County, WasHing- 
ton, 87 
Diomedea, 129 
epomophora, 172 
sanfordi, 172 
Dipper, 132, 137 
Dixon, Joseph, relative dimensions of aero- 
planes and hawks, 134; the buffle 
head breeding in California, 165; a 
specimen of the black swift from San 
Diego County, California, 168 
Dove, Ground, 58 
Mexican Ground, 168 
Mourning, 19 
Western Mourning, 61, 90, 99, 133, 145, 
158, 168, 190 
Western White-winged, 168 
Dowitcher, Long-billed, 31, 93, 95, 151, 154 
Dryobates villosus leucothorectis, 61 
Duck, Harlequin, 35, 98, 133 
Mottled, 29 
Ring-necked, 30, 65 
Ruddy, 85, 92, 157 
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Dunlin, 151, 153 
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Editorial notes and news, 38, 69, 100, 139, 
169, 197 
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difficilis difficilis, 62 
trailli, 141 
Ereunetes mauri, 32 
Erismatura jamaicensis, 92, 157 
Euphagus carolinus, 159 
cyanocephalus, 130 
cyanocephalus minusculus, 196 
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Evermann, Barton Warren, with Howard 
Walton Clark, review of their “Lake 
Maxinkuckee, a physical and biolog- 
ical survey’, 142 
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Falco columbarius, 130 
mexicanus, 130 
peregrinus, 130 
peregrinus anatum, 97, 99 
rusticolus rusticolus, 166 
sparverius, 96, 136 
sparverius phalaena, 61. 
Sparverius sparverius, 158 
Falcon, Peale, 154, 155 
Prairie, 134 
Finch, Cassin Purple, 163, 165 
House, 39, 62 
Finley, W. L., news note regarding, 197 
Fleming, J. H., notes on the hypothetical 
list of California birds, 95 
Flicker, Northern, 159 
Red-shafted, 33, 61, 90 
Flycatcher, Ash-throated, 58 
Olive-sided, 61, 159 
Vermilion, 166 
Western, 62 
Wright, 81 
Fortiner, John C., the doves 
County, California, 168 
Fringilla, 129 
Fulica americana, 158 
Fulmar, Pacific, 96 
Fulmarus glacialis glupischa, 96 
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Gabrielson, Ira N., an addition to the Oregon 
list of birds, 96 
Gadwall, 85 
Gallinago delicata, 92, 158 
Gavia, 130 
pacifica, 91 
Geococcyx, 130 
Gignoux, Claude, speed of flight of red- 
shafted flicker, 33; the storage of 
almonds by the California wood- 
pecker, 118; the intrepid pewee, 191 
Glaucidium gnoma californicum, 96 
gnoma grinnelli, 158 
phaloenoides, 57 
Glaucionetta clangula americana, 157 
islandica, 157 
Gnatcatcher, Black-tailed, 173 
Blue-gray, 133 
Godwit, Hudsonian, 95 
Marbled, 152 
Golden-eye, 86 
American, 157 
Barrow, 157 
Goldfinch, 90 
Green-backed, 33, 62 
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Goose, Blue, 195 
Canada, 92 
Emperor, 65, 157 
Ross, 157 
Goshawk, 134 
Grebe, Holboell, 68, 91 
Horned, 128 
Pied-billed, 68 
Green, C. de B., news note regarding, 198 
Grinnell, Joseph, concerning the status of 
the supposed two races of the long- 
billed curlew, 21; the ‘Pasadena” 
thrasher not a recognizable race, 165; 
the Bryant cactus wren not a bird of 
California, 169; review of Gregory M. 
Mathews and Tom Iredale’s “a man- 
ual of the birds of Australia’, 171; 
chronicle of additions and _ elimina- 
tions pertaining to the California state 
list of birds, 195; review of first two 
“parts” of W. L. Dawson’s “birds of 
California’, 198 
Grosbeak, Black-headed, 62, 90 
California Pine, 187 
Grouse, Canada Ruffed, 88, 90 
Ruffed, 139 
Sitka, 59 
Grus americana, 130 
canadensis, 30, 157 
mexicana, 30, 158 
Gull, Bonaparte, 91, 163 
California, 192 
Dark-mantled Western, 195 
Glaucous-winged, 65 
Heermann, 91 
Herring, 91 
Ring-billed, 91 
Sabine, 38, 91, 95, 193 
Western, 65, 96 
Gyrfalcon, Gray, 166 
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Haematopus bachmani, 96 
Haliaeetus leucocephalus, 96 
leucocephalus alascanus, 158 
Hanna, G. Dallas, the Pribilof sandpiper, 50 
Hanna, G. Dallas, with Joseph Mailliard, 
new bird records for North America 
with notes on the Pribilof Island list, 
93 
Harelda hyemalis, 30 
Hawk, American Rough-legged, 32 
American Sparrow, 158 
Cooper, 68, 134 
Duck, 97, 99, 134 
Harris, 65 
Marsh, 20, 134 
Pigeon, 134 
Red-bellied, 65 
Red-tailed, 134 
Sharp-shinned, 20, 126, 134 
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Sparrow, 90, 96, 124, 134, 136, 149 - 
Swainson, 134, 149 
Western Sparrow, 61 
Heleodytes brunneicapillus bryanti, 169, 196 
brunneicapillus couesi, 47, 169 
Hemipuffinus carneipes, 171 
Henderson, A. D., an afternoon with the 
Holboell grebe, 68 
Henshaw, Henry W., the storage of acorns 
by the California woodpecker, 109 
Histrionicus histrionicus, 35, 98, 133, 140 
Hoffmann, Ralph, dipper nesting in Santa 
Barbara  County,. California, 137; 
western bluebird nesting on the sea- 
coast, 138; black-and-white warbler 
again in southern California, 163; 
vermilion flycatcher in western San 
Bernardino County in summer, 166; 
field notes from Santa Barbara and 
Ventura Counties, California, 169; 
least tern feeding young on Septem- 
ber 25, 192; eastern kingbird at Mono 
Lake, 195 
Hummingbird, Allen, 37, 99, 160 
Black-chinned, 99 
Blue-throated, 99 
Broad-billed, 99 
Broad-tailed, 61, 99 
Calliope, 73, 81, 99, 136, 159, 163 
Costa, 49, 99 
Rivoli, 99 
Rufous, 61, 99, 160 
White-eared, 99 
Hunt, Richard, nesting pine grosbeaks in 
Plumas County, California, 187 
Hylocichla guttata auduboni, 64 © 
guttata nanus, 163 
guttata slevini, 165 
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Ixoreus naevius naevius, 36, 66 


Jack, Whisky, 114 
vaeger, Pomarine, 156 
Jay, Blue, 114 
Blue-fronted, 169, 191 
California, 35, 66, 125 
Long-crested, 62 
Rocky Mountain, 147 
Jewett, Stanley G., range of the plain tit- 
mouse in Oregon, 33; additional notes 
on the water and shore birds of Ne- 
tarts Bay, Oregon, 91; gray gyrfalcon 
(Falco rusticolus rusticolus) in Stev- 
ens County, Washington, 166 
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Johnstone, Walter B., further notes on the 
‘harlequin duck’s food habits, 98 

Junco, 149 

Oregon, 36 

Pink-sided, 58 

Red-backed, 62 
Junco caniceps, 61 

hyemalis hyemalis, 61 

hyemalis mearnsi, 61 

hyemalis montanus, 140 

mearnsi mearnsi, 58 

oreganus oreganus, 36 

oreganus shufeldti, 61 

phaeonotus dorsalis, 62 


K 


Kelly, Junea W., Cassin purple finches eat- 
ing salt, 165; birds observed in a red- 
wood grove, 169 . 

Kessel, John F., flocking habits of the Cal- 
ifornia valley quail, 167 

Kibbe, Bessie W., late fall occurrence of 
the lutescent warbler at Berkeley, 64 

Killdeer, 90, 151, 154, 155, 158 


Kimball, H. H., notes from southern Arizo- 


na, 57 

Kingbird, Cassin, 61, 166 

Eastern, 90, 195 

Western, 35 
Kingfisher, Western Belted, 159, 194 
Kinglet, Ashy, 81 

Ruby-crowned, 169 
Kittiwake, Pacific, 156 
Knot, 32, 152, 155; 272 


L 


Lanius, 17 
borealis, 159 
ludovicianus excubitorides, 35, 61 
mollis, 93 
Lanivireo solitarius plumbeus, 63 
Lark, Chihuahua Horned, 58 
Saskatchewan Horned, 58 
Sierra Horned, 196 
Yuma Horned, 58 
Larus, 17 
argentatus, 91 
delawarensis, 91 
heermanni, 91 
occidentalis, 96 
occidentalis livens, 195 
philadelphia, 91, 163 
Law, J. Hugene, a feeding habit of the 
varied thrush, 66; bird banding, 196 


- Lee, Melicent Humason, a unique visitor, 37 


Leopold, Aldo, a hunter’s notes on doves in 
the Rio Grande Valley, 19; weights 
and plumages of ducks in the Rio 
Grande Valley, 85 
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Limosa haemastica, 95 
Linnet, 41, 163 
Loon, Pacific, 91 
Lophodytes cucullatus, 28, 157 
Lophortyx californicus vallicola, 167 
Loxia curvirostra minor, 98 
curvirostra sitkensis, 159 
curvirostra stricklandi, 62 
leucoptera leucoptera, 93 
Lusk, Richard D., the white-eared humming- 
bird in the Catalina Mountains, Ari- 
zona, 99 


M 


Macrorhamphus griseus scolopaceus, 31, 93 

Magpie, 90 

Mailliard, John W., notes on the nesting 
of the Yosemite fox sparrow, Calliope 
hummingbird and western wood pe- 
wee at Lake Tahoe, California, 73 

Mailliard, Joseph, notes on some specimens 
in the ornithological collection of the 
California Academy of Sciences, 28; 
anent red-winged blackbirds, 66; ex- 


tension of breeding range of marsh | 


sparrow and Monterey hermit thrush, 
164; notes on fall migrations of fox 
sparrows in California, 178; concern- 
ing incubation on the part of the male 
belted kingfisher, 194 
Mailliard, Joseph, and G. Dallas Hanna, new 
bird records for North America with 
notes on the Pribilof Island list, 93 
Mallard, 28, 85 
Black, 85 
Mareca americana, 92, 157, 169 
penelope, 29, 65 
Marila collaris, 30, 65 
marila, 29 
valisineria, 169 
Martin, Purple, 58, 63 
Mathews, Gregory M., and Tom Iredale, re- 
view of their “a manual of the birds 
of Australia’, 171 
McGregor, Richard C., suggestions regard- 
ing the systema avium, 15; genera 
and species, 127 
Meadowlark, Texas, 62 
Western, 62, 90 
Megalestris chilensis, 78 
Melanerpes erythrocephalus, 113 
formicivorus, 110 
formicivorus albeolus, 131 
formicivorus bairdi, 3, 33, 118 
Melopelia asiatica mearnsi, 168 
Melospiza melodia clementae, 97 
Merganser, Hooded, 28, 157 
Red-breasted, 28 
Mergus americanus, 140 
serrator, 28 
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Michael, Chas. W., pileated woodpecker ver- 
sus Cooper hawk, 68; Calliope hum- 
mingbird at the flower show, 136 

Michael, Charles W., and Enid Michael, un- 
usual late summer birds in the Yose- 
mite Valley, 34 

Micropus pacificus, 93 

Miller, Loye, the biography of Nip and 
Tuck, 41; communication—a plea for 
professional courtesy, 70; does the 
wren-tit sing a scale?, 97; a synopsis 
of California’s fossil birds, 129; the 
gray vireo in Los Angeles County, 
California, 194 


Miller, R. C., the flock behavior of the 
coast bush-tit, 121; the mind of the 
flock, 183 


Mimus polyglottos leucopterus, 68 

Mina, 170 | 

Mniotilta varia, 163 

Mockingbird, Western, 68 

Molothrus ater obscurus, 58, 169 

Morphnus daggetti, 130 

Murre, California, 135 

Murrelet, Xantus, 96 

Myadestes townsendi, 159 

Myiarchus cinerascens cinerascens, 58 

Myiochanes richardsoni richardsoni, 62, 76, 
191 


N 


Nelson’s Lower California and its natural 
resources, notice of, 198 
Nesospingus speculiferus, 63 
Nettion carolinense, 92 
Nice, Margaret M., the brown-headed nut- 
hatch in Oklahoma, 131; nests of 
mourning doves with three young, 145 
Nicholson, Gordon, and Wright M. Pierce, 
duck hawk wintering in Ontario, Cai- 
ifornia, 99 
Nighthawk (sp.), 159 
Western, 61 
Numenius americanus americanus, 21 
americanus occidentalis, 21, 196 
americanus parvus, 21 
longirostris, 32 
Nutcracker, Clark, 147 
Nuthatch, Brown-headed, 131 
Pigmy, 64 
Red-breasted, 58, 90, 149, 163, 169 
Rocky Mountain, 64 
White-bellied, 114 
Nuttallornis borealis, 
Nyctea nyctea, 158 


61, 159 


O 


Oceanodroma furcata, 91 
kaedingi, 91 


Ochthodromus, 17 


Oenanthe oenanthe oenanthe, 94 
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Old-squaw, 30 
Olor columbianus, 157 
Oreoscoptes montanus, 61 
Oriole, Bullock, 90 
Osprey, 134 
Otocoris alpestris, 130 
alpestris aphrasta, 58 
alpestris enthymia, 58 
alpestris leucansiptila, 58 
alpestris leucolaema, 60 
alpestris sierrae, 196 
Otus asio macfarlanei, 195 
asio quercinus, 97 
Ouzel, Water, 131 
Owl, American Hawk, 158 
Barn, 167 
California Pigmy, 96 
Coast Pigmy, 158 
Ferruginous Pigmy, 57 
Great Gray, 158 
MacFarlane Screech, 195 
Rocky Mountain Horned, 196 
Snowy, 158 
Southern California Screech, 97 
Oxyechus vociferus, 158 
Oystercatcher, Black, 96, 151, 152, 154 


P 


Palmer, R. H., a murre tragedy, 135; news 
note regarding, 198 


Palmer, T. S., the harlequin duck in Mon- 


tana, 133; notes on some birds of the 
Berkeley campus, 163 
Parabuteo unicinctus harrisi, 65 
Parapavo, 130 
Passer domesticus, 35, 62 
Passerculus sandwichensis brooksi, 164, 196 
sandwichensis bryanti, 164 
Passerella iliaca annectens, 180, 182 
iliaca brevicauda, 178 
iliaca canescens, 196 
iliaca fuliginosa, 36, 180, 182 
iliaca fulva, 196 
iliaca mariposae, 73, 196 
iliaca sinuosa, 180 
iliaca stephensi, 80 
iliaca townsendi, 36 
Passerina amoena, 163 
Pavo californicus, 130 
Peck, Morton E., on the acorn storing habit 
of certain woodpeckers, 131 
Pelecanus californicus, 92, 96, 137 
Pelican, California Brown, 92, 96, 137 
White, 172, 193 . 
Pemberton, J. R.; Oklahoma field notes, 
133; birds and oil in Oklahoma, 191 
Penthestes atricapillus septentrionalis, 140 
gambeli gambeli, 64 
Perisoreus canadensis capitalis, 147 
Petrel, Fork-tailed, 91 
Kaeding, 91 
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Petrochelidon albifrons hypopolia, 196 
lunifrons, 136 
lunifrons hypopolia, 57 
lunifrons melanogaster, 57 
Peucaea cassini, 57 
Pewee, Western Wood, 33, 62, 73, 90, 191 
Phaethon aethereus, 195 
Phalacrocorax auritus albociliatus, 92, 96 
auritus cincinatus, 157 
pelagicus resplendens, 96 
penicillatus, 96 
Phalarope, 57 
Northern, 153, 154 
Wilson, 31 
Philacte canagica, 65, 157 
Philohela minor, 95 
Phloeotomus pileatus picinus, 141 
Phoebe, 57 
Black, 35 
Say, 88, 90, 97 
Phoebetria antarctica, 172 
fusca, 171 
palpebrata murphyi, 172 
palpebrata palpebrata, 172 
Pierce, Wright M., the Bendire thrasher 
nesting in California, 34; ring-necked 
duck again from near Corona, Cali- 
fornia, 65; nesting of the Stephens 
fox sparrow, 80; California pigmy owl 
from Cucamonga Canyon, Southern 
California, 96 
Pierce, Wright M., and Gordon Nicholson, 
duck hawk wintering in Ontario, Cal- 
ifornia, 99 
Pinicola enucleator californica, 187 
enucleator montana, 140 
Pintail, 85 
Pipilo maculatus montanus, 62 
Pipit, 163 
Piranga hepatica oreophasma, 63 
ludoviciana, 62 
rubra rubra, 196 
Pisobia acuminata, 94 
maculata, 32 
Planesticus migratorius propinquus, 64 
Plegadis, 130 
Pleistogyps rex, 130 
Plover, Black-bellied, 151, 153, 154, 155 
Golden, 57 
Pacific Golden, 153, 154 
Semipalmated, 32, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155 
Wilson, 155 
Pluvialis dominicus fulvus, 153 
Polioptila caerulea caerulea, 133 
Polyborus cheriway, 130, 195 
tharus, 130 
Pocecetes gramineus confinis, 61 
Preble, Edward A., Philadelphia vireo in 
Montana, 138; review of Aretas A. 
Saunders’ “a distributional list of the 
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birds of Montana’, 139; Cassin king- 
bird in Montana, 166 
Progne subis subis, 58, 63 
Psaltriparus minimus californicus, 35 
minimus minimus, 122, 184 
plumbeus, 61 
Ptilopus, 17 
Ptychoramphus aleuticus, 96 
Puffinus griseus, 91 
opisthomelas, 96 
tenuirostris, 91 
Pyrocephalus rubinus mexicanus, 166 
Pyrrhuloxia sinuata sinuata, 95 


Q 


Quail, California Valley, 167, 184 
Querquedula cyanoptera, 140, 194 


R 
Rail, Virginia, 92 
Rallus virginianus, 92 
Raven, 72, 133 
Ray, Milton §S., the black-throated gray 
warbler in Santa Cruz County, Cali- 
fornia, in summer, 65; on the occur- 
rence of the buffle-head at Hagle 
Lake, 192 
Record of birds banded, 197 
Redhead, 85, 90 
Redstart, 90 
American, 58 
Redwing, San Diego, 90 
Regulus calendula calendula,. 61 
Rhothonia, 172 
Rice, Margaret, on the flocking of black- 
birds, 99 
Riparia riparia, 57 
Rissa tridactyla pollicaris, 156 
Ritter, William E., acorn-storing by the Cal- 
ifornia woodpecker, 3 
Robertson, John McB., southern California 
screech owl in western Orange Coun- 
ty, 97; white-throated sparrow in Or- 
ange County, 138 
Robin, 145 
Western, 64, 88, 90, 169 
Rough-leg, Ferruginous, 134 


S 


Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus, 63, 97, 163 
Sanderling, 151, 153, 154 
Sandpiper, Aleutian, 55, 94, 151, 152, 158 
Baird, 95, 152, 153, 154 
Least, 95, 151, 153, 154, 155 
Pectoral, 32, 57, 95, 152, 153, 154, 155 
Pribilof, 50-57 
Purple, 55, 56 
Red-backed, 155 
Semipalmated, 153, 154 
_ Sharp-tailed, 57, 94, 95 
Spotted, 152, 154, 155 
Stilt, 154 
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Western, 32, 92, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155 
Western Solitary, 152 
Saunders, Aretas A.., photograph, 70; review 
of his “a distributional list of the 
birds of Montana’, 139 
Sayornis nigricans, 35 
phoebe, 57 
Sayus, 97, 169 
Scotiaptex nebulosa nebulosa, 158 
Selasphorus alleni, 37, 160 
platycercus, 61 
rufus, 61, 160 
Serpentarius, 130 
Setophaga ruticilla, 58 
Shearwater, Black-vented, 96 
Fleshy-footed, 171 
Slender-billed, 91 
Sooty, 91 
Shrike, Eversmann, 93 
Northern, 159 
White-rumped, 35 
Sialia currucoides, 64, 140 
mexicana bairdi, 64 
mexicana occidentalis, 138 
Sialis sialis, 140 
Sitta canadensis, 58, 163 
carolinensis nelsoni, 64 
pusilla, 131 
pygmaea pygmaea, 64 
Skinner, M. P., notes on the Rocky Moun- 
tain jay in the Yellowstone National 
Park, 147 
Snipe, Wilson, 93, 151, 152, 154, 158 
Solitaire, Townsend, 159 
Sparrow, Black-chinned, 58 
Bryant Marsh, 164 
Cassin, 57 
Dwarf Marsh, 164 
Dwarf -Savannah, 196 
English, 35, 58, 62, 127, 184 
Fox, 40 
Golden-crowned, 68, 136, 138 
Intermediate, 97, 138 
Merrill Song, 90 
San Clemente Song, 97 
Santa Cruz Song, 33 
Slate-colored Fox, 90 
Sooty Fox, 180, 182 
Stephens Fox, 80 
Townsend Fox, 36 
Valdez Fox, 180 
Warner Mountains: Fox, 196 
Western Chipping, 62, 88, 90 
Western Lark, 62, 134 
White Mountains Fox, 196 
White-throated, 68, 138 
Yakutat Fox, 180, 182 
Yolla Bolly Fox, 178 
Yosemite Fox, 73, 196 
Sphyrapicus thyroideus, 60 
varius nuchalis, 60 
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Spinus pinus pinus, 61 
Spizella atrogularis, 58 
passerina arizonae, 62 
Spoonbill, 85 
Starling, Chinese, 170 
Steganopus tricolor, 31 
Stellula calliope, 75, 159, 163 
Stephens, Frank, early spring notes on the 
birds of Coronado Islands, Mexico, 
96; eclipse plumage of cinnamon teal, 
194 
Stercorarius longicaudus, 156 
parasiticus, 156 
pomarinus, 156 
Sterna antillarum, 192 
hirundo, 96 
Storer, Tracy I., American crossbill eating 
elm aphis, 98; the northern range of 
the Allen hummingbird, 160 
Sturnella magna hoopesi, 61, 62 
neglecta, 62 
Surf-bird, 151, 154, 155, 158 
Surnia ulula caparoch, 158 
Swallow, Bank, 57 
Clift, 136 
Gray-breasted Cliff, 57 
Mexican Cliff, 57 
Northern Violet-green, 63 
Northwestern Cliff, 196 
Rough-winged, 57 
Violet-green, 57 
Swan, Whistling, 157 
Swarth, H. S., the Sitkan race of the dusky 
grouse, 59; Bubo virginianus occi- 
dentalis in California, 136; review of 
Barton W. Evermann and Howard 
Walton Clark’s “Lake Maxinkuckee, 
a physical and biological survey”, 142 
Swift, Black, 168 
Japanese, 93 


+ 


Tachycineta thalassina lepida, 63 
Tanager, Hepatic, 63 

Porto Rican, 63 

Summer, 196 

Western, 62, 88, 90, 169 
Tattler, Wandering, 152, 153, 154 
Teal, Blue-winged, 85 

Cinnamon, 194 

Green-winged, 85, 92 
Teratornis merriami, 130 
Tern, Arctic, 95 

Black, 156 

Common, 96 

Least, 192 
Thrasher, Bendire, 34 

Brown, 133 

Palmer, 196 

Pasadena, 165, 196 
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Thrush, Dwarf Hermit, 163 
Monterey Hermit, 164 
Rocky Mountain Hermit, 64 
Varied, 36, 66 

Titmouse, Plain, 33, 40 

Totanus flavipes, 32 
melanoleucus, 94, 158 

Towhee, Abert, 58, 168 
Green-tailed, 81 
Spurred, 62 

Toxostoma bendirei, 34 
curvirostre palmeri, 196 
redivivum pasadenense, 165, 196 
redivivum redivivum, 165 
redivivum sonomae, 165 
rufum rufum, 133 

Tringa, 17 
calidris, 172 
canutus, 32, 172 

Troglodytes aedon parkmani, 64, 166 

Turnstone, 57, 152, 154 
Black, 151, 152, 153, 156, 158 

Tyrannus tyrannus, 195 
verticalis, 35 
vociferans, 61, 167 


U 
Uria troille californica, 135 


Vv 


Van Rossem, A. J., eastern California oc- 
currences of the golden-crowned spar- 
row, 136; a yellow phase of the Cas- 
sin purple finch, 163 
Vermivora celata lutescens, 64 
celata sordida, 58 
virginiae, 63 

Vireo, Gray, 194 
Philadelphia, 138 
Plumbeous, 63 
Western Warbling, 

Vireo vicinior, 194 

Vireosylva gilva swainsoni, 63 
philadelphica, 138 

Vorhies, Charles T., the water ouzel in Ari- 
zona, 131 


63, 90 


WwW 


Walker, Alex, a record for the emperor 
goose in Oregon, 65 
Wall, Edward, death of, 198 
Warbler, Audubon, 63, 81, 163, 169 
Black-and-white, 163 
Black-throated Gray, 63, 65 
Dusky, 58, 65 
Eastern Yellow, 90 
Grace, 63 
Lutescent, 64 
Macgillivray, 90 
Virginia, 63 
Yellow, 63 
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Waxwing, Bohemian, 35, 159 
Cedar, 58, 88, 90, 159 
Wetmore, Alexander, further notes on birds 
observed near Williams, Arizona, 60 
Wheatear, 94 
Widgeon, 85 
American, 157 
European, 29, 65 
Willett, George, distribution of the Town- 
send fox sparrow, 36; bird notes from 
southeastern Alaska, 156 
Witherby’s practical handbook of British 
birds, notice of, 198 
Woodcock, 95 
Woodpecker, Ant-eating, 110 
Batchelder, 90 
Sairornia, 3, 14, 33, 72, 109, 118, 131 
Downy, 111 
Hairy, 111 
Lewis, 88, 90, 140 
Mearns, 61 
Modoc Hairy, 169 
Narrow-fronted, 110 
Northern Pileated, 141, 169 
Pileated, 68, 112 
Red-headed, 112 
Red-shafted, 111 
White-breasted, 61 
Woods, Robert S., notes on two character- 
istic birds of the San Gabriel wash, 
47: home life of the black-tailed gnat- 
catcher, 173 
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Woodward, C. H., the California brown pel- 
ican as a navigator, 137 
Wren, Bryant Cactus, 169, 196 
Cactus, 47 
Canyon, 43, 63 
Rock, 638, 97, 163 
Western House, 64, 166 
Wren-tit, 97 
Wythe, Margaret W., two unusual winter 
records for the San Francisco Bay 
region, 68 


Xx 


Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus, 130 
Xema sabini, 38, 91, 193 


Y 


Yellow-legs, Greater, 32, 94, 151, 154, 155, 
158 
Lesser, 32, 152, 154, 155 


Z 


Zamelodia melanocephala, 62 
Zenaidura macroura, 19 
macroura marginella, 61, 99, 133, 145, 
153, 168, 190 
Zonotrichia albicollis, 
coronata, 136 
leucophrys gambeli, 97, 136 


68, 138 
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For Sale, Exchange and Want Column. —Any Cooper Club member is entitled to 
one advertising notice in each issue free. Notices of over ten lines will be charged for 
‘at the rate of ten cents per line. For this department, address W. Lee Cuambers, Eagle 


‘Rock, Los Angeles County, Renee 


‘ 


WantEp—Correspondence with lepitectenn 
who will sell well-prepared sets of eggs. 
Send list. —D. Brrnarp BuLL, Route A, Box 
158, San Jose, California. 


WantTED—The Auk, Vols. 1-6, inclusive, 


parts as issued preferred, also general in- . 
-dexes; Bull. 50, U..S. Nat. Mus., Parts 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, paper, not trimmed; N. A. Fauna, 7, 


29; Bendire, Life Hist. N. A. Birds, Spec. 
Bull. 1, U. S. Nat. Mus. Send sale, aa oe 
or want lists of insect or bird items.—J. 
HALLINEN, Cooperton, Okla, 


For pisPosat—Fresh or dry mammal skins 
from this locality. Opossum, Swamp and 
Cotton-tail Rabbits, Fox and Gray Squirrels 
a specialty—ALBerRT LANO, Fayetteville, 
Ark. 


WANTED—Auk, vol. one, complete; cash or 
exchange. For sale: Almost complete files, 
in parts, of Nid., Osprey, O. and O.; Bird- 
Lore, vol. I, nos. 1-3, 4, vol. 6, complete. 
Also bound vols.. of Ibis, rare, 1874-1883, 9 


vols. in all, $90.00.—HaroLtp H. Bainey, Bor 


5, Miami Beach, Fla. 


WANTED.—A1 sets of A. O. U. numbers 92, 
103, 395, 399, 424, 474f, 478c, 530, 542c, 738a, 
74la, 742b, 759d, etc. Want nests where 
possible. Fine northwestern sets offered in 
exchange.—J. Hoorprrk BowLes, The Wood- 
stock, Tacoma, Wash. 


To ExcHance.—“‘History of the Birds of 


Kansas”, by N. S. Goss, containing life de- 
scriptions of 343 species; “Birds of Kansas, 
with descriptive notes of the nests and eggs 
of species known to breed inthe state’, by 
N. S. Goss. Want “Birds of Missouri”, by 
O. Widmann, other books, or sets of eggs.— 
Lieut. L, R. WoLrFe, 64th U. 8. 
Camp Meade, Md. 


Infantry, — 


WANTED.—Nidiologist, vol. I, no. 2, and Os- 
prey, vol. 5, complete except nos. 1, 2, 3; 
Bulletin 50, U. S. N. M., parts 2, 3, 5, 6; and 
odd volumes of the O. & O.—Howarp Ros- 


-ERTSON, 157 Wilton Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


STirxt Lackine.—Through exchange notice 
on this page, I have completed my set of the 
Auk. I still lack Bulletin Nuttall Ornitho- 
logical Club, vol. 1, no. 2; vol. 2, no. 3. I 


, will pay any reasonable price for a. copy of 


either or both of these numbers.—R. C. Mc- 
GerGor, Bureau of Science, Manila, P. I. 


WILL EXCHANGE any or all of my natural 
history collections for a good well-rated au- 
tomobile. I have: 840 North American and 
foreign birds, skins and mounted; over 400 
sets birds’ eggs, catalogued at about $2600 
at Taylor’s list prices;. 7000 specimens, 2000 
species, fresh-water and marine shells; about 
275 minerals; about 300 fossils; 2000 Indian 
relics; a 5%-foot mounted alligator. Any 
one interested notify me as to year, make, 
condition and equipment of auto offered and 
ask for detailed list of collections. Or take 
a run up in the machine, look over the col- 
lections, and talk trade. Write first.—H. F. 


Duprey, R. D. 1, Box 78B, Dizon, Calif. 


For SaLe.—My ornithological library con- 
taining complete set of Nuttall Bulletin and 
Auk, Bird-Lore, Nidiologist; Cory’s “Birds 


of Haiti and San Domingo”; Ridgway’s 
“Birds N. and Mid. Amer.”: first edition of 
Nuttall’s “Ornithology”; Coues’ Bibliogra- 


phy, complete; etc. Large stock of pamph- 
lets. Parties interested will kindly let me 
have lists of their wants.—RaLPH W. JACK- 
son, Route No. 1, Cambridge, Maryland. 


MEETINGS OF THE COOPER ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB 


Northern Division: 8 P. M., fourth Thursday of month, at Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology, University of California, Berkeley. Take any train or car to Univer- 


sity Campus. 


- 


Mosswood Road, Berkeley, Calif. 


The Museum is the corrugated iron building on south side of 
campus just north of football bleachers. —Mkrs. AMELIA S. ALLEN, Sec’y, 37° 
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Southern Division: 8 P. M., last Thursday of month, at Museum of History, Science, 


and Art, Exposition Park, Los Angeles. 


Take car marked “University”, west- 


bound on 5th Street (in down-town district); get off at 39th Street and Ver- 


mont Avenue. 


One long block east to Park. The Museum is the build- 


ing with the large dome.—L, E. Wray, Sec’y, care of Museum. 


Intermountain Chapter: Get date and place from the Sec’ ae AsHBy D. BoyYLe, 35] 
bth Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


San Bernardino Chapter: Get date and place from the Sec’y, M. FrencH GILMAN, 


Banning, Calif. 
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THE REDDISH EGRETS OF CAMERON COUNTY, TEXAS 
By J. R. PEMBERTON 


WITH NINE PHOTOS 


the region between Brownsville and Point Isabel, Cameron County, Texas. 

The avifauna of this region is exceedingly interesting because of the pres- 
ence of numerous species whose centers of distribution he in Mexico. Austin 
Paul Smith in the Condor for May-June, 1910, gave an excellent description of 
the land birds but neglected to fulfill a promise of a later paper on the water 
birds. I found the water birds to be fully as interesting as the land birds. 

The Mexican fishermen of Point Isabel upon learning that I was interested 
in bird life told me that I should visit Green Island, which they said was a breed- 
ing ground for all the species of water birds found thereabouts. They got me so 
excited that on May 9 I hired two of them to take me in their boat to the island. 
In pitch black darkness about three in the morning we started, with a good 
fast boat, a brisk fair wind, plenty of provisions and water. During the five 
hours it for to make the sme miles to the island the fishermen told me many 
interesting facts concerning the region. 

Green Island lies about thirty miles north along the coast from Point Isa- 
del, the latter town being just north of the mouth of the Rio Grande River. The 
Gulf of Mexico proper is shut off from the mainland by a sand bar which par- 
allels the coast for hundreds of miles, in fact from Vera Cruz to near Galves- 
ton. This sand bar lies from three to ten miles from the coast, the bar being 
nearly straight but the distance from the coast varying because of irregularities 
in the coast line. The mainland is extremely low in elevation, scarcely over 
29 feet, and the sand bar likewise. Consequently there are spots within the La- 
guna de Madre, as the enclosed bay is called, from which neither the mainland 
nor the sand bar can be seen, and in le, up this Laguna we were nearly 
always out of sight of one of the two sides. Imagine my surprise therefore 
- when [I learned, first from the fishermen and then by actual test with a stick, 
that the depth of the water varied from one to three feet over the entire area. 
This great shallow Laguna is literally alive with fish and thus a source of food 
for the great throngs of fish- -eating birds which inhabit it. My guides demon- 
strated what can be done with a small hand cast net by simply throwing it at 


L) URING the month of May, 1921, I had an ever-to-be-remembered outing in 
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random into the water. After a few casts we had enough mullet to feed us 
a week. 

During the sail, as soon as daylight arrived, small flocks of terns were con- 
stantly in view. I noted eight species in half an hour. The Royal (Sterna maxima), 
Caspian (Sterna caspia) and Cabot (Sterna sandvicensis acuflavida), with their 
loud, raucous, and slowly repeated erys, were the most prominent. The Caspians 
did not mingle with the others, although the Royals and Cabots were nearly 
always together. The Gull-billed (Gelochelidon nilotica) and the Common 
(Sterna hirundo) traveled separately in smaller flocks which were loosely bound 
together. The flocks were constantly growing smaller as individuals dove into 
the water after fish and henceforth traveled alone. Black (Hydrochelidon nigra 
surinamensis) and Least Terns (Sterna antillarwm) traveled in very loose flocks 


: 
; 


Fig. 1. ReppISH EGRETS AT HOME. THE LEFT-CENTRAL BIRD HAS JUST FINISHED THE NUP- 
TIAL DISPLAY. THIS GIVES AN EXCELLENT IDEA ALSO OF THE IMPENETRABLE FRONT PRE- 
SENTED BY THE BISBIRINDA. 


and were rather aimless, constantly changing direction of flight and often beat- 
ing back. A few Forster Terns (Sterna forsleri) were noted and more may have 
passed, for they are hard to distinguish from the Common unless the beaks are 
plainly seen. Laughing Gulls (Larus atricilla) were not as numerous as any of 
the terns. Black Skimmers (Rhynchops mgra) sat in solid companies on sand 
bars and black Mexican Cormorants (Phalacrocorax mexicanus) swept by in 
long streamers, low over the water. Brown Pelicans (Pelecanus occidentalis) 
were seen swimming and fishing both near shore and far out in the Laguna. 
Many unidentifiable sandpipers could be seen with the glasses along both shores 
when we approached near. 
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About seven o’clock Merced told me that Green Island was now visible and 
when he pointed it out to me I saw it, too, but it was a mere discoloration on 
the horizon. As we skimmed along in the fast little boat the discoloration 
changed into the island and we were finally near enough to see detail. It ap- 
peared to be a turret-shaped island of about thirty acres, and quite covered with 
thick brush. Surrounding it was a wide beach, on parts of which grew salt 
grass. Herons were standing in the water, resting on the tops of the brush, and 
flying leisurely about, but even as we landed none flew out to meet us. No birds 
other than herons could be seen and ! 
was disappointed, for I had been expect- 
ing to find here the breeding grounds 
for all the terns, gulls, skimmers, peli- 
cans, cormorants and others. However, 
the herons made up in numbers for the 
lack of those species. 

We made a camp on the sheltered 
side of the island and I started for a 
walk to encircle it. As I walked, the 
birds watched me casually and flew 
from their perches or from the shallow 
water surrounding the island as I ap- 
proached too closely. In a few minutes 
I saw that Reddish Egrets (Dichroma- 
nassa rufescens) formed the major 
part of the avian inhabitants of the 
place. They were on all sides of me 
all the time. Some standing on tops 
of bushes peered at me, some peered 
from the shallow water, while some 
squawked at me from the air. Louisi- 
ana Herons (Hydranassa tricolor ruft- 
collis), by far the neatest in appearance 
and most active, were next in abund- 
ance. They mixed quite informally with 
the Egrets excepting when fishing, and 
then they kept to themselves. Black- 
erowned Night Herons (Nycticorax nyc- 
ticorax naevius) in full breeding plum- 

Fig. 2. THe ReppisH EGRETS HAD A age, extremely wary, left their perches 

LOT OF BALANCING TO DO WHEN abruptly as they caught sight of me, 
pee Ee ON EE Dae eines HO ang tlew ito the interior of the island. 
TENE EEE AE ININYSLEESSS  “NWWard Herons (Ardea herodias wardt), 
appearing unduly large in size, were few in number and seen as individuals 
only, usually on the wing high in air. A fair number of pure white herons as- 
sociated with the Reddish Egrets and were afterwards found to be Egrets in 
the white phase. ; 

After a complete circuit of the island I essayed to enter the brush and get 
a more intimate acquaintance with these birds. Here I got a severe surprise 
for it practically could not be done. The brush consisted of straggling mes- 
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quite, Spanish dagger in abundance, several species of cacti, an Opuntia being 
the most abundant, and last but not least a bush which combined the sharpness 
of the Spanish dagger, the toughness of manzanita, and the wickedness of barbed 
wire entanglements Over There, which was dignified by the name of Bisbirinda. 
A sweet name! I know not the botanical name of this demon and never intend 
asking it for I already know far too much about that plant. Summarizing—the 
island was difficult to explore! I returned to the Mexicans and had a session 
with them, and they smoothed the troubled waters with a word. In the olden 
days this island was known as a Treas 

ure Island and treasure seekers had eut eg «ble 
fine picadas across it in many strategic — eae 
places. This was different. Treasure 
hunters thus have their usefulness and 
often benefit mankind. 

I ascended a gentle incline until 1 
stood on the upper level which must 
have been about twenty feet above the 
water’s surface. As I raised from a 
crouch I could see over practically the 
entire thicket and the view was simply 
astounding. It was literally alive with 
Eerets, simply thousands of them. Louw- 
isiana Herons were loosely associating 
with the Egrets while the Night Her- 
ons were grouped together in a restrict- 
ed area in which there were no Egrets. 
The Ward Herons were standing far 
Separated from each other and soon 
after they first saw me they all left 
the island. Some of the white birds 
were quite close to me and I saw that 
they were Reddish Egrets in the white 
phase. The violet colored flesh about 
the face and the legs, together with the 
size and shape, identified them at 
once. 

As to nests, every individual bush 
appeared to have nests on and in it. 
Some extremely large nests were evi- 
dently those of the Ward Heron, the Pe ie ee meee Ee al Bete 

MATERIAL, HAVING TROUBLE WITH 
most numerous were probably those of ia Merce 
the Reddish Egret, while the smallest 
must have been those of the Louisiana Heron. Those of the Night Heron could 
not be determined upon. As I slowly made my way along the picadas the fact 
grew on me that none of the nests contained eggs. The birds were all in full 
breeding plumage, no young birds were in evidence, and some birds had al- 
ready been seen carrying sticks to old nests. 

In watching the Reddish Egrets many were then seen to be building nests. 
The greater part of the material consisted of dry salt grass stems, which was 
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placed as lining in old nests, but once in a while a bird carried a dead thorny 
twig found beneath a mesquite. Frequently a bird with a stick in its bill came 
close to me, and apparently utterly oblivious of my presence, placed the stick 
in a nest, moved it about for a moment or so and then flew away. 

Mating had not been completed as yet and many nuptial displays were seen. 
The male would alight close beside the female and erect or ruffle out all the 
feathers of the entire body, with the possible exception of those of the abdomen, 
and spread them to the utmost. The long plumes of the back, neck and breast 
fluffed out and made the birds look as large as turkeys. During this display 
the body was usually hunched, the neck drawn in with the bill pointed upward 
at a steep angle. It lasted but a moment and try as I might I did not get a 


photograph of the performance at its height. The female probably indulges also 
when she feels that she has acquired a mate, for two birds side by side were 
seen to go through the performance. Once an Egret in the white phase was 
seen performing before an Egret normally plumaged. Several mixed pairs of 
birds were noted and watched for some time to see if they stayed close to each 
other as if paired. I think that this ruffling of the plumage is indulged in as 
often as a demonstration by one male to another as for effect on a female. Thus 
when one male alighted near another frequently both birds ruffled their plu- 
mages before the newcomer became entirely settled. 

Actual copulation was observed many times in the Reddish Egret. The 
male lit from the air on the back of the female who would be resting in her nest 
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looking pensively downward. The feet of the male were placed squarely on the 
back of the female. During the operation, the male of course squatting, the 
same erecting of plumage as in the nuptial display occurred. Many attempts 
were failures for the reason that if the female happened to be standing the male 
would disturb the equilibrium of the two when he lt on her back, especially if a 
gust of wind hit them just right. 

The Reddish Egret in flight, is, I believe, more graceful than any other 
heron I have seen. The wing area must be larger in proportion to the size of 
the bird than in other herons, for there are moments when the bird handles itself 
after the manner of the vultures and albatrosses. Its flight is graceful, effort- 
less and quite rapid. I found that near the end of the day the birds were en- 
tirely oblivious to man’s presence. In this they resembled chickens on a roost 
very much. During the middle of the day they were more wary than at any 
other time. At any time, however, I found them to be easily frightened by the 


Fig. 5. A MIxED PAIR. THE REDDISH EGRET IN WHITE PHASE WAS 
JUDGED TO BE THE MALE, FOR IT HAD JUST GONE THROUGH THE NUPTIAL 
DISPLAY TO THE NORMALLY PLUMAGED BIRD. THE TWO BIRDS ARE STAND- 
ING IN A NEST. 


noise of the focal plane shutter of my camera. Waving of arms or shouting 
even in mid-day would get the undivided attention of every bird, but they would 
not fly. But every time the shutter dropped every bird within range would up 
into the air. 

We slept on the island. Just before darkness the Egrets left for the main- 
land or some place in that direction. They formed a steady stream for half an 
hour. Near the end of their flight the Louisiana Herons began to leave and 
when it was quite dark the Night Herons could be heard squawking as they too 
left. During the night very little noise prevailed; I did not sleep well and 
noted this. 

Our return to Point Isabel next morning was uneventful. Upon reaching 
Brownsville in a few days I talked with Mr. R. D. Camp, the State and Federal 
Game Warden for that district and also a veteran ornithologist, regarding Green 
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Island. He told me that on June 6 of the previous year he had visited it in com- 
pany with Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, with the idea of making the island a Federal 
Game Reserve, and that on that date all the species nesting there had practically 
finished breeding. This indicated that the 1921 season was a late one. Mr. 
Camp had not seen the Egrets during the beginning of the nesting season so 
he agreed to revisit the Island with me later in the month. Mr..A. J. Kirn came 
down from Oklahoma to join me and the three of us made the next trip, whieh 
was on May 26 and 27. | 

We arrived late in the afternoon, too late to make any systematic investi- 
gations, but a short walk into the brush showed me that a great change had 
taken place since the 10th, for now nesting was in full swing and nearly every 
nest contained eggs. 


Fig. 6. A PAIR OF REDDISH EGRETS IN FULL 
BREEDING PLUMAGE. 'THE MALE, BIRD TO 
RIGHT, HAS JUST FINISHED THE NUPTIAL 
DISPLAY. 


When the birds began to leave the island for their nightly fishing we made 
a count every few minutes of the number of Egrets passing during one minute. 
The start and finish of the flight was of course taken. The figures we got were 
as follows: 

Flight began at 7:30; 7:40 to 7:41 we counted 63; 7:45 to 7:46 we counted 
84; 7:48 to 7:49 we counted 10; 7:49 to 7:50 we counted 49; 7:55 to 7:56 we 
counted 39; 8:00, too dark to count, flight over. 

By interpolating for minutes not counted these figures show that 1500 birds 
passed over us. All of these birds, Egrets only, were assumed to be males, the 
females remaining on the nests in probably equal numbers. Doubtless many 
males did not leave the island with the main flight and also others left from 


x 
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other parts of the island. We agreed that 3000 would be the minimum number 
that could be placed on the Egrets. 

During the middle of the day great flocks of Egrets stood in the shallow 
water at the north end of the island. Mr, Camp counted 1200 there next day. 
If these were all mates of sitting birds, double the number of Egrets must be 
present. At the other end of the island at the same time there was a large flock 
which was estimated to have 500 birds in it. These figures would allow an esti- 
mate of 3400 birds for the Reddish Egret population. We three agreed that 
many more might be present and we settled on a figure of 4000. We estimated 
the Louisiana Heron population at 2000, the Black-crowned Night Heron at 
about 100, and the Ward Heron at 50. Mr. Camp saw one Great White Heron 
(Ardea occidentalis). 


The next day we were up early and commenced a careful examination of 


fond 


Fig. 7. 


THIS REDDISH HKGRET HAS JUST FINISHED THE NUPTIAL DISPLAY. THE SUPPOSED FE- 
MALE IS DIRECTLY BEHIND HIM AND THE HEAD AND NECK OF A RIVAL MALE APPEAR TO THE 
RIGHT. 


the nesting habits of the herons. We found the Egret nests to contain from 
one to four eggs, with three the normal complete set. About half the nests con- 
tained two eggs and very few contained four. Nearly all the nests were on top 
of either the bisbirinda or the Spanish dagger. The mesquites had very few, 
although some of the stunted and more robust carried nests. The Louisiana 
Heron built its nest usually on the side or midway up in the bushes, and rarely 
on top of anything. Many bushes had several nests in them and usually of both 
species. Three eggs constituted a full clutch. Although a few nests were found 
containing four eggs, the shape of the eggs in some of these made us think that 
two females had layed in the nest. Ward Heron nests contained from two to 
three eggs, and incubation had progressed farther with this species than with 
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any of the others. Nests of the Night Heron were hard to find, but evidently 
they were lagging behind the other species and had not commenced egg laying. 
We had been in the brush only a short time when we began to notice num- 
bers of freshly broken eggs lying in the nests. By looking for them we soon 
found that there was a tremendous number. They occurred in nests of all the 
three species which had eggs. It looked as if the birds on leaving their nests 
on our approach were breaking their own eggs. For some time we were per- 
turbed at this state of affairs and determined to actually see a bird break its 
eges. Birds sitting on eggs were approached, but as the bird left she never broke 
any eggs. Finally we discovered that it was the work of the Grackles (Mega- 
quiscalus major macrourus). Each of us separately saw these birds pounce into 
nests and pick holes in the eggs. In most cases the contents ran down through 
tiie nest and was wasted on the ground, but the Grackle always managed to get 
a tew mouthfuls before the egg went dry. It looked as if a Grackle would 
have to break a great number of eggs before it would get a full meal. I saw 
Egrets drive the Grackles away from their nests frequently, so they are wise 


Fig. 8. LOUISIANA HERON AND REDDISH HIGRET, SHOW- 
ING COMPARATIVE” SIZE. 


to their sole enemy. There were probably one hundred pairs of Grackles on 
the island and the damage done by this number must be very great. The 
Grackles build their nests in the same bushes with the Egrets and on that day 
many nests contained eggs. We smashed all we could find. Mr. Camp planned 
to return to the island later with the object of determining if the Grackles ate 
the newly hatched young, but was unable to do so. 

Another remarkable thing about this island is that coyotes visit it, though 
it is about five miles from the mainland and more than that from Padre Isl- 
and, the sand-bar. Their dung, tracks, and dens, and skeletons of partially 
eaten herons were all unmistakable evidence. No fresh water exists on the 
island so it is improbable that the coyotes can remain very long. The fruit of 
some of the cacti, dew and possibly other sources would supply the water 
wants on a short visit. Coyotes certainly can not see this island from the sand- 
bar. The Mexicans say that it is there that they come from. In times of great 
north winds the water is reputed to be blown out of the Laguna and on such 
an occasion a coyote might find the island as he ventured out on the mud flats 
for dead fish. We found that the Louisiana Heron is the principal victim ot 
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the coyote, for there were a great many more carcasses of this species than of 
any other. None at all were found of either Ward or Night herons. 

The Reddish Egret is a silent race, the only note being the squawk, which 
is far less forcible than that of the Night Heron. As the birds leave on their 
nightly fishing expedition they squawk more than at any other time. As they 
sit about their nests there is some snapping of beaks at intruders, Grackles, and 
even their mates. 

Mr. Pearson, when visiting Green Island with Mr. Camp, stated that this 
colony is the largest in existence in the United States. He had seen all the 
others. I understand from Mr. Camp that arrangements have been completed 
for the turning of the island into a Federal Reserve. A warden will be placed 
on the island during the breeding season and he will poison, shoot and in other 
ways get rid of the Grackles and coyotes. Thus this fine colony will be perma- 
nently preserved. 

Few land birds live on Green Island. Curve-billed Thrashers (Toxostoma 


Fig. 9. THE GRACEFUL FLIGHT OF THE REDDISH EGRET. 


curvirostre curvirostre) occur in small numbers. Mr. Camp found the nest with 
a set of four fresh eggs of the Texas Woodpecker (Dryobates scalaris bairdt) but 
this bird could hardly be expected to regularly nest on the island. Mr. Kirn 
found a nest with two fresh eggs of the Black Vulture (Catharista urubu) on 
the ground beneath a canopy of cactus (Opuntia) leaves. One family of Gray- 
tailed Cardinals (Cardinalis cardinalis canicaudus) was found. 

One of the last happenings before we left the island was the arrival of a 
flock of about fifty Roseate Spoonbills(Ajaia ajaja). They settled in the shallow 
water on the north end of the island and at once began probing in the mud with 
their spatulate bills. They were too wary to permit an approach with a camera 
and flew away after only a short feed. 

All the illustrations accompanying this article are from photographs taken 
by the writer at Green Island. 


Tulsa, Oklahoma, November 21, 1921. 
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MAGPIES VERSUS LIVESTOCK: AN UNFORTUNATE NEW 
CHAPTER IN AVIAN DEPREDATIONS 


By S. STILLMAN BERRY 


WITH TWO PHOTOS 


region, as he has done in the case of much of the territory of our 

western states during the last half century, one of the first results 
of the impact is an inevitable severe dislocation of the whole nice dynamic 
equilibrium existing in the life relations of the myriad of humbler animals 
and plants endemic in the area. Some of these, unable to meet the new condi- 
tions involved in the introduction of so all-invading a competing or conflicting 
organism as man, never recover from their first reverses and sink rapidly into 
extinction. Others linger on, continuing a losing battle in the face of ultimate 
defeat until perhaps man himself rouses in interested admiration to temper the 
odds against them. Still others are able to maintain themselves in the old way 
without much discomposure, while a fourth class meet the invader half way and 
by divers quaint counter-adaptations to the human environment attain such pow- 
ers of survival as to hold their own willy-nilly, the pleasure of omnipotent man 
in large degree to the contrary notwithstanding. The detection, observance, 
and recording of these secondarily acquired adaptive habits form by no means 
the least profitable field open for investigation by the biologist in any new 
country. In the older regions, it is true, these changes still present themselves 
at intervals, but no doubt less frequently, and the complete history of the 
transformation in any given case is generally more difficult to trace. 

Viewed in this light the few observations here recorded possess a some- 
what wider significance than the mere recognition, in the economic sense, of 
‘another pest’’, although whether the modifications of habit noted will ever 
become permanently established or sufficiently widespread to be considered a 
specific part of ‘‘picine’’ ecology, only the future will reveal. 

It is well known that magpies, like their relatives, the jays, habitually de- 
vour, not only coarse seeds, berries, and insects of many species, but also small 
mammals, the eggs of other birds, and all too often, alas, the young birds 
themselves. Likewise they are and doubtless lone have been energetic scav- 
engers demolishing carrion with a speed and assiduity that their human ob- 
servers can scarcely envy. Yet we do not generally think of them as raptorial 
in habit, at least in any major sense, and to find them becoming so tempers our 
natural indignation at their bloodthirstiness with surprise at their ready apti- 
tude in learning to adapt themselves thus readily to so new a source of food. 
The frequenting of the backs of animals, especially the various ungulates, by 
magpies and other birds has ever been a commonplace observation, but while 
the knowledge that magpies may resort to such situations for the purpose of 
preying directly on the animals themselves has been the little treasured prop- 
erty of western stockmen for some time, little seems to have found its way into 
print regarding the birds’ assumption of so malevolent a habit. 

It was in July, 1912, that the writer had his first experience with an attack 
by magpies (Pica pica hudsonia) upon one of the larger mammals, in this in- 


= civilized man extends his domain into an hitherto unoccupied 
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stance sheep. The occurrence was reported verbally a few months later to 
Drs. W. K. and A. K. Fisher, who stated that such behaviour on the part of 
these dashing denizens of the air was wholly new to their experience, and ac- 
cordingly urged that the observation be placed on record in one of the ornith- 
ological journals. However, in the press of other circumstances and likewise 
the expectation that further data on the subject would come to hand, such 
notes as I had were laid to one side. I have jotted down a few additional ob- 
servations from time to time since. The recent appearance of a very brief but 
valuable note on the subject by A. W. Schorger (Auk, vol. 38, 1921, pp. 276- 
277) impels me to add what information I can.while the interest aroused by 
Schorger’s note is still warm. The present paper covers observations made 
during a decade of summers spent at Winnecook, Wheatland County, Mon- 
tana. It doubtless fairly summarizes the actual experience of almost any eat- 
tle and sheep ranch in central Montana where the magpie is one of the most 
abundant and ubiquitous of birds, whether on the open prairie or among the 
woods and pastures of the river bottoms. 


Fig. 10. MAGPIE IN CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDE ON BACK 
OF RAM IN PASTURE. PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BY ELWYN 
H. DOLE AT WINNECOOK, MONTANA. 


The depredations committed by the saucy black and white beauties in 1912 
were of a very serious nature. It is the custom in many of the western ranches 
to bring the rams into a roomy bottom-land pasture after shearing, where they 
remain fenced in, usually without the constant care of a herder, through the 
summer. Magpies abound in just such localities as those generally chosen for 
the ‘“‘buek pasture’’, the isolation of which gives them a better opening for 
any deviltry to which they may be inclined than is afforded by the sheep bands 
out on the prairie with their herders always watching over them. Now ordi- 
narily the abundant wool of the range sheep is an ample protection against 
even so powerful a weapon as a magpie’s bill, but in July a Montana sheep has 
just been deprived of this padded armor by the June shearing and is as de- 
fenceless as a kitten. Not only that, but the chances are that a cut of the 
shears here or there opens up a tempting display of raw, juicy flesh,—just a 
nice little tidbit to bait a meat-loving magpie. During that summer a number 
of magpies began bothering the newly shorn rams, beginning, as I believe is 
usually the case, contrary to the experience of Schorger’s correspondent, on 
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those showing particularly bad shearing cuts. As soon as this was discovered 
the birds were driven away and I believe a few of them shot as a warning, but 
they soon returned to the attack, and before the seriousness of the situation 
was realized they had opened up ugly wounds on quite a number of the sheep, 
from which they would pick and tear the flesh whenever the least chance was 
allowed them. The sheep seem utterly helpless in such circumstances, merely 
lying or standing pitifully while their tormentors, alighting on their backs and 
clinging there, give the wounds no chance to heal. Blow-flies soon add their 
quota to the troubles of the poor quadrupeds and a wound of this sort cannot 
long go unattended before it becomes a writhing mass of maggots. What 
made matters worse during the year in question was that soon the magpies, or 
some of them, began, by dint of their own efforts, to open up entirely new 
wounds on the sheep. For some reason the kidneys are particularly favored 
tidbits, and the birds were quick to learn the location of these organs in the 
animal’s body and the ease with which they could penetrate to them by drili- 


Fig. 11. A ROMNELLET RAM VICTIMIZED BY MAGPIES, SHOWING TYPICAL LE- 
SION IN RENAL REGION IN PROCESS OF HEALING. PHOTOGRAPH BY THE 
AUTHOR AT WINNECOOK, MONTANA, AUGUST 28, 1921. 


ing a shallow hole just at the side of the spine in the lumbar region. Through 
this they would peck away piecemeal, first the overlying tissues, then the 
toothsome fatty layer, and then work into the kidney itself. The wretched 
sheep would become weaker and weaker, soon sink by the wayside, and in the 
absence of prompt human intervention the end was not long delayed. In fact if 
the magpies had gained very much headway before being discovered, even hum- 
an help was of small avail. As mentioned by Schorger the Kea of New Zealand 
has long been known to prey at times upon living sheep. It is of interest to 
note that it, too, has been reported to have a particular predilection for the re- 
gion of the kidneys, where its appetite is said to be for the fat surrounding 
these organs. So far as I could ascertain the magpies were not content with the 
fatty layer, but ate the true glandular tissue as well. Newton states in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th Edit.) that ‘‘The amount of injury the kea 
inflicts on flockmasters has doubtless been much exaggerated, for Dr. Menzies 
states that on one ‘run’, where the loss was unusually large, the proportion 
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of sheep attacked was about one in three hundred, and that those pasturing 
below the elevation of 2000 ft. are seldom disturbed.’’ When once fairly start- 
ed a flock of pies is capable of doing much worse damage than this. I still 
have a photograph of the 1912 hospital band at Winnecook which shows about 
15 rams all suffering simultaneously from injuries of this nature. As the total 
number of rams on this ranch at that time was certainly under 350, this gives 
a percentage of animals attacked of better than 4 percent. As a result several 
valuable rams were lost entirely in spite of all that could be done by means of 
remedial measures applied directly to the wounds, and protection from further 
magpie attacks, together with an active war of destruction against the birds. 
The latter failed to diminish the total number of pies very much, but must 
have been successful in eliminating most of the more guilty ones, for I have no 
record of much trouble of such virulent nature during the seasons following. 
There have been, however, a few scattered instances, now and then, for which 
1 believe there is some reason to think that certain individual birds were chiefly 
responsible. One bad case of a ram victimized by magpies occurred at Winne- 
cook during the past summer, and was made the subject of the accompanying 
photograph. The attack took place in the buck pasture as usual, and a serious 
wound had been opened over the right kidney before the animal’s condition 
was discovered. In this instance it was not too late to effect complete cure, 
however. 

Whether in earlier times magpies ever made a practice of preying in this 
manner upon wild quadrupeds is doubtful. No such ease has ever come to the 
notice of the present writer and as none of the ‘‘old timers’’ with whom the 
matter has been discussed seem to recall anything definite about stock losses 
from magpies in the early days, it seems reasonable to suppose that attacks on 
living ungulates have been undertaken only quite recently. This perhaps con- 
stitutes an explanation why this. habit is still more or less a sporadic one, and 
why some magpie individuals or colonies are so much more prone to practice 
it than others seem to be. The individual experience of any given bird is evi- 
dently an important consideration or even the ruling one, but there seems lit- 
tle doubt that the addiction is one easily acquired by almost any of them when 
circumstances favor it. 

The manner in which such a habit might be formed is not difficult to im- 
agine. In fact it might take place in any one of several readily occurring ways. 
As has already been mentioned magpies are commonly observed to frequent 
the vicinity of many of the larger domestic animals, frequently alighting on 
their backs and pecking about there. Also we have frequently noticed that 
they will gather about a weak sheep or young lamb unable to defend itself and 
peck at its eyes. Or, when there are cuts or sore places on the backs of ani- 
mals (in our local experience principally cows), a magpie is almost sure to 
alight on the victim and peck away at the exposed flesh. So it is all too easy 
to pass from this discovery to that of the shearers’ cuts on the sheep as already 
noted, or the tender brands on newly branded eattle. But from whatever 
point of vantage the signpost pointing the final descent down the path of de- 
pravity is all too plain, and the birds find the transition to making the initial 
wound themselves an easy one. ; , 

On this Same ranch not long since the cowboys reported two cases where 
the magpies in attacking freshly branded cattle penetrated well into the body 
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cavity. One of these animals was nearly dead when found, and my recollec- 
tion is that the other case had a fatal termination also. 

Another instance of magpie depredation occurred in the winter of 1919 
when a half dozen hogs caught in a blizzard at some distance from the farm- 
yard gave up fighting the storm, and lay down together as such animals so 
frequently will. In that situation they were set upon by magpies and when 
found the birds had picked through the skin of the back and eaten into the 
flesh of every one of the six, though some were in much worse condition than 
others. 

Mr. Schorger’s correspondent in Utah (op. cit., p. 276) reported that in his 
experience ‘‘the wounds were always in the back, the magpie sitting there and 
pecking until it had opened up a small hole in the flesh.’’ This position is of 
course the natural and convenient one for the bird to assume, but much de- 
pends upon the presence on the sheep or other animal of previous wounds and 
their location. The cattle brands referred to as sometimes subject to molesta- 
tion happen to be on the sides of the animals. 

From the foregoing it may readily be seen that it would not require a very 
ereat extension of the habit for magpies to become a truly serious menace to 
livestock and the industry founded thereon. At any rate the possibility of this 
is worthy of consideration—before the event, rather than after. But as indi- 
cations on the hopeful side of the situation may properly be emphasized, 

(1) The possibility that the habit is one acquired only occasionally and by 
certain birds, so that the destruction of these particular individuals will suf- 
fice for protection on the part of the stockman until such time as another col- 
ony may take a notion to start the same thing over again. 

(2) The chance that in any ease the habit will always remain, as it would 
seem to be at present, sporadic. : 

In conclusion the writer ventures to add that he is not an ornithologist 
or well acquainted with the ornithological literature. Consequently it is whol- 
ly possible that magpie misbehaviour of the nature noted may already have 
received attention in print somewhere in addition to the note by Schorger, the 
only one on the subject which he has chanced to see. Any information re- 
specting the existence of earlier records, or in the way of new field observa- 
tions by others, would be greatly appreciated by him. 


Redlands, California, November 21, 1921. 
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NOTES ON THE DIPPER IN YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


By M. P. SKINNER, Park Naturalist 


HE little, dark, almost black Dipper (Cinclus mexicanus unicolor) is resi- 
al dent along almost every stream in the Park from the lowest elevation (5300 
feet) well up above the 8000 foot level. I doubt not but that Dippers 
would be found much higher if there was any place for their beloved streams 
to descend from. Seen to some extent about ponds and lakes, they much pre- 
fer rapids, although not the most tumultuous ones, and waterfalls; and they 
are common enough along the mineralized waters. Only once have I seen one 
away from water and then he was flying over the quarter mile stretch between 
two streams. I have seen them on streams not more than two feet wide in the 
fir forests; along ditches, if the water be but clear and running; and occasion- 
ally, in November, along a ditch watering a barn yard. They live about beaver 
ponds, and at least one pair has a scenic retreat in the depths of the Yellow- 
stone Canyon at the foot of the Lower Falls. 

Usually alighting on a stone along shore or in mid-stream, they are not 
averse to resting on a stump, on drift caught in the current, or on a snag or 
root extending out over the water; but the farthest from the water I have 
ever seen one perched, was on the edge of a concrete retaining wall six feet 
above the water. In winter they are given to perching on the edge of the ice 
along shore, or about an opening, where they never seem to slip even when the 
ice is fresh and ‘‘as slippery as glass.’’ Sometimes they fly up along the power 
pipe line to the reservoir and rest on the edge of the ice by the open water 
that never quite closes even in the coldest, below-zero weather. In winter, 
Dippers are on the formation below Jupiter Terrace, and they live all winter 
long as high as 8000 feet above sea level wherever the hot springs keep the 
streams open, such as the Gardiner, Gibbon, and Firehole rivers, Alum Creek, 
and in the Geyser Basins. 

The Dipper is given to ‘‘dipping’’, quite like a sandpiper, while standing 
on any convenient stone, or ridge on the ice. Often running nimbly along the 
level shore ice, he is very active and always busy except when he stops a few 
minutes to sing, or to take a sun-bath. On early winter mornings, sun-baths 
are the regular thing. One cloudy morning I noted a Dipper do the next best 
thing—warm himself and bask luxuriously in the steam from some cooled gey- 
ser water that was still much warmer than the keen, wintry air. While swim- 
ming on the water, a Dipper goes along nodding his head quite like a minia- 
ture rail, or a coot. In many ways Dippers suggest wrens. They are small and 
quick ; they often perk up their short tails at a steep angle; and they are for- 
ever exploring every nook and cranny of their domain. 

More or less solitary, never more than a pair together, except for a family 
party just from the nest, they do not associate with other species. Each bird, 
or pair of birds, claims a portion of their stream as their own, and promptly 
drive off intruding Dippers and then as quickly return to their own home sec- 
tion. Once I saw the intruder halt in mid-air and dive like a flash into the 
rapids two feet below him to escape. True, winter necessities make it rather 
crowded along the few open streams; but even if sections are smaller then, 
they are still preserved inviolate. 


The flight is direct and the wing beats are very rapid for a hundred feet, 
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then the Dipper coasts along ten feet with the acquired momentum before tak- 
ing up his wing strokes again. Except for the quarter mile flight already re- 
corded, I have seldom seen a Dipper over land; indeed, this bird is noted for 
the fidelity with which he follows the waterways. A bird will come flying 
down one stream, turn an acute angle at the mouth of a second stream, and 
then go buzzing merrily up it after flying three times as far rather than cross 
the neck of land between the two streams. In following an irrigation ditch, 
one will turn at a right-angle promptly with the ditch. A pair that fly up 
along the power pen-stock to our reservoir come the nearest to flying regularly 
over land of any that I know of. Sometimes in chase and pursuit, the rule is 
forgotten until the excited birds find themselves over the unfamiliar dry sur- 
face. 

Usually a Dipper flies close to the water, but I have seen one flying along 
thirty feet above the surface. When ready to alight he chooses either the shore 
or the water surface, although I believe he prefers to alight on a running 
stream and swim ashore! In the ease of still water, he certainly prefers alighi- 
ing on the surface. It appears easy for him to take flight again from the water. 

The song is a loud, clear, bell-like strain, the very essence of happiness 
and joy, ringing out high above the rush and roar of all but the heaviest of 
rapids. Still sweeter by far is it when heard in the depth of winter. Al- 
though rapids may sometimes dim the music, often there is a ringing echo from 
the cliffs to reinforce it. Beginning about November first, the song season 
reaches its height in February and March. I have heard the Dipper sing on 
clear, sunshiny days when the temperature was down below zero; I thought it 
anything but spring-like, yet these musicians sang cheerily in spite of ther- 
mometer readings. Usually squatting on a stone out in the stream, where er- 
rant drops of water often dash over them, with head and neck slightly out- 
stretched, they are very still and quiet while singing, except for occasionally 
turning their heads, and ‘‘winking’’. Their stone platforms are from three 
to ten inches above the water, and the motionless singers are hard to see. They 
do not dip while actually singing, but often do during the pauses in the song. 
Sometimes they sing while in flight, and occasionally I have heard a song from 
a bird running along shore. At times I have seen a Dipper diving one instant 
and the next he was in full song, only to resume diving and feeding shortly 
after. While Dippers prefer to sing on warm, spring days they frequently 
sing also on zero days, and often the clear notes ring out during the severest 
of snow storms. Once J found one singing a merry lay in a heavy snow driven 
by a high wind that I did not at all care to face myself! 

An angry, hissing note used when chasing off intruders is so distinctive 
as to point out the bird at once; such a striking sound attracts attention the 
instant it is heard. 

Dippers run along the shore ice, swim in, as well as on, the water, and 
dive in “‘all over’’ as they please even when the thermometer is far below 
zero. With feathers oiled against wetting, a bird under water is easily seen 
because of the silver air bubbles adhering to the plumage. They sing, play, 
and dive during cold, north winds that drive even the hardy Nutcrackers to 
cover. Dippers are unaffected by cold, remaining along the upper Yellow- 
stone during November and even later, the very quintessence of hardihood! 

Properly speaking, they do not migrate, but the freezing of some of the 
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Park streams forces them to congregate along those still open. In this way, 
they begin increasing along the lower six miles of the Gardiner River that is 
open, about November first, and by Christmas this section supports a popula- 
tion of seventy-five Dippers as against the summer quota of perhaps ten. In 
the spring, usually towards the middle of March, they begin moving up as 
rapidly as the streams open again. 

Food is secured under water by diving, even through ‘‘anchor ice’’ on 
the surface and ‘‘slush ice’’ in the water; sometimes a Dipper stands in shal- 
low water and gleans from the bottom without diving; and once or twice I 
have found one apparently skimming his food from the surface of the pool 
over which he was swimming. Diving from the shore ice quite like human div- 
ers, from the surface of still water, they leap forward and down, only to re- 
appear after a minute or two with the sudden uprush of a cork. Water only 
slightly roily does not seem to bother them in the least and our clear mountain 
streams are not often worse than that. Occasionally the birds combine singing 
and eating, as already related in the paragraph under song. 

After a hearty breakfast, a Dipper usually comes out to bask and preen 
in the early morning sunlight. In fact, these little birds are given to sun- 
baths; they are often seen perched silently on a stone, so quietly as to simulate 
sleep except that their heads are not ‘‘under their wings’’ and the winking 
white eye-lid is easily seen. 

A bird almost continually in the water and the rest of the time in the 
spray of rushing rapids and waterfalls, one would not think in need of a bath. 
But the Dipper thinks otherwise, and when he bathes, he does it thoroughly. 
The first bather I found was standing on a stone in mid-stream, alert, and with 

tail perked up straight. Then he flew, hit the water three feet away, and shot 
- along the surface with head under so that the water rushed up over his back; 
then he flew away, and came back again immediately for another plunge. 
After that, he stood in shallow water covering legs and half his body, and 
fluttered in approved bird-bath fashion; then to a stone to shake himself, to 
dress his feathers, and to preen. 

I am doubtful whether Dippers mate anew each year, and I am inclined 
to believe in ‘‘mating for life’’ for this bird. They seem to have all paired 
early. On a few occasions, I have seen male Dippers singing very sweetly and 
very earnestly with tail perked up at an extravagant angle and wings slightly 
drooped, again very much like a wren. Probably these were birds not supplied 
with a mate from the previous year. 

When there is a suitable rafter low and moist enough, Dippers sometimes 
nest under bridges, but a niche in a boulder in mid-stream is much more likely 
to be selected. Once, on March first, a couple was seen building a nest in a 
boulder niche along the Gardiner River. The nest was a ball of moss about 
nine inches in diameter with a little mud inside, and mud was also used to 
cement the whole to the rock. Four feet above the rushing water, the nest 
faced north or downstream; as a rule the Dipper nests I have found have 
faced downstream. In the front of the nest ball was a round opening about one 
and a half inches in diameter, leading to the inner nest of coarse, wiry grass 
that did not wet down into a sodden mass. While this nest seemed to be com- 
pleted, I found it still unoccupied two weeks later, although the birds were 
frequently in its immediate neighborhood. About March 24 this nest was torn 
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out by the birds and later rebuilt. A ball of green in July, this second nest 
even had new grass growing from it to a height of more than a foot. J am 
under the impression that three birds were brought to maturity from the four 
white eggs this nest contained. At any rate a full-fledged youngster was seen 
in the vicinity on July 3. 

Another nest was on the bank of the Lamar River facing west over ripp- 
ling water just below Rose Creek, and built into a hollow between two harder 
layers in the gravel. It was like the first, but had a unique location in that 
there were no falls nor rapids near, and consequently no spray to keep the 
moss green. A third nest was found April 20, on another boulder in the Gar- 
diner, three feet above the water. It was similar in every way to the nest 
described except that the opening had a portion of the nest material projecting 
out, like a porch, over the entrance, the birds going in from below. 

In the far western part of the Park, I located a nest, like the one described, 
placed two feet above the swiftly running water on a rock in the middle of 
Campanula Creek. It faced south, but as usual was on the downstream side. 
It was like the third nest in being entered from below, but the entrance was 
gourd-neck shape and made of mud. Four white eggs were being incubated 
on May 20, and the mother stuck so closely that she would not leave until I 
struck the outside of the nest ball: At the foot of an artificial waterfall near 
the Power Plant at Mammoth, was a nest similar to the first described, in the 
erotch of a dead log. However, this nest was on top of its support and not on 
the side. ; 

One summer there was a Dipper’s nest beside Rustic Falls near the heavily 
travelled Golden Gate road. It was about eight feet below the edge of the 
Falls and three feet to one side of the falling water. It was so totally inacces- 
ible that I could not reach it, and so I learned little about it except that nest- 
lings were being fed on July 4. It was located 7300 feet above sea level, where- 
as the lowest of the nests here described (one of those along the Gardiner 
River) was at 5400 feet elevation. 

. Apparently, as with other species, Dippers’ nests are very characteristic 
in size, Shape, material, and location, and can be identified at a glanee. Still 
there are many modifications in minor particulars. 


Yellowstone Park, Wyoming, April 7 UZ il 
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SOME BIRDS OF ROOSEVELT LAKE, ARIZONA 
By HARTLEY H. T. JACKSON 


WITH MAP AND ONE PHOTO 


HE NOTES on the birds of Roosevelt Lake, Arizona, here presented are 
intended only as supplementary to the interesting account by Swarth!, 
and include remarks only on those species found within the area actually 

covered by the lake proper and its immediate shore-line. The investigations 
were undertaken for the U. S. Biological Survey as a part of its general study 
of the land vertebrates of the state. Field work was conducted at the northern 
end of the lake May 19-24, 1916, although actual observations of the water 
birds were made mostly on May 20 and 22, and a trip was made by motor- 
launch to the bird colonies at the eastern end on May 26. Swarth visited the 
colonies of cormorants and herons on the lake early in June, 1917, a little more 
than a year after my observations were made; but the time he had available 
for study of the water birds was less than in my own ease, and this in part 
probably accounts for the apparently greater number, both of individuals and 
Species, indicated in my list. The counts of the breeding birds were made 
after I had become fairly well acquainted with the colonies, and I believe they 
are reasonably accurate. They are based on actual counts of adult birds, 
checked with counts of the nests. 

Roosevelt Lake, which is formed by the damming of Salt River by Roose- 
velt Dam, is located near the geographical center of Arizona at an altitude of 
2300 feet. It hes in a general southeasterly-northwesterly direction, is about 
thirty miles long and three miles wide in its widest part, and has a very irreg- 
ular shoreline, particularly on the northern side. The lake is about 275 feet 
deep in the deepest parts, the supporting dam being 286 feet high. The water 
in this reservoir is supplied mainly by two streams, Salt River, which flows in 
from the east, and Tonto Creek, which flows in from the north, at opposite 
ends of the lake. The former banks of both Tonto Creek and Salt River were 
lined with cottonwoods (Populus wizlizeni), and in the shallow water near 
the ends of the lake many of these trees, killed by the high water, have their 
tops left protruding from the surface of the lake, offering nesting sites for 
cormorants and herons. Farther up these streams, particularly up the Tonto, 
are dead small trees and bushes, and large iive trees, the trunks of which are 
but little submerged, where other herons nest. Both of these streams carry 
quantities of debris and silt, and already a mud and sand flat has begun to 
form at each end of the lake, especially noticeable at the Tonto end. Salt 
River seems to carry more debris, such as timber, but less silt. The flat at 
the mouth of the Tonto covers an area of approximately four square miles. At 
present there is no marsh or perceptible amount of aquatic vegetation growing 
on these flats, but it is possible, though hardly probable, that ultimately such 
a type of vegetation may develop, adding increased nesting places for species 
of birds now unknown to breed on the lake. The variation in the water level, 
however, tends to prevent the growth of such vegetation. Except at the ex- 
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treme ends of the lake and at two or three places along the northern side, the 
shores are steep and in many places almost precipitous. 

The general topography in the vicinity of Roosevelt Lake is rough and 
broken. On the west side of the northern arm of the lake, where most of the 
field work was conducted, the soil covering is slight, the basal structure being 
largely a reddish limestone, inter-mixed with conglomerate and granite. Bum- 
blebee Canyon drains the region of Mazatzal Range adjacent and just north 
of Four Peaks. This canyon is terraced much of its length through a gravel 
soil washed from the hills above. Underground water oozes to the surface in 
many places to form Bumblebee Creek, the actual stream being less than a 
mile long in dry weather. It was near the mouth of this creek that headquar- 
ters were made May 19 to 24. 

The entire region adjacent to Roosevelt Lake lies in the Lower Sonoran 
Zone, which is here characterized by the growth of such plants as Covillea glut- 


Fig. 12. Map or ROOSEVELT LAKE, ARIZONA. CIRCLES INDICATE APPROXIMATE LO- 
CATIONS OF BREEDING COLONIES OF CORMORANTS AND HERONS. 


inosa, Prosopis glandulosa, Acacia greggi, Fouquieria splendens, Hymenociea 
monogyra, Gutierrezia sp., Carnegia giganteum, Dasylirion wheeleri, Yucca radi- 
osa, and Chilopsis linearis. The aspect is distinctly that of desert mountains. 


Phalacrocorax auritus albociliatus Ridgway. Farallon Cormorant. This species 
was found breeding in dead cottonwoods, the tops of which protruded above water fifteen 
to forty feet deep. The nests were usually about fifteen to twenty feet above the water, 
never under twelve feet above the surface. The water, however, had receded about six feet 
during the nesting season. All the nests examined contained young from a week or ten 
days old, to birds well feathered and nearly able to leave the nest (the greatest part of 
the young were this age), and to a few able to fly and swim. All told, there were about 
130 pairs of cormorants breeding on the lake, about 90 pairs at the Salt River end, and 


about 40 pairs at the Tonto Creek end. Swarth (loc. cit., p. 52) estimated the number 
at the mouth of the Tonto as 40 or 50 birds. 
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Economically these birds may have some detrimental habits in tending to destroy 
fish planted in the lake. But the majority of the fish captured by them are the slow- 
moving German carp (Cyprinus carpio) and a few blue-gills (Hupomis pallidus), the 
principal game and food fish of the lake, the large-mouth black bass (Micropterus sal- 
moides), probably being disturbed but little. Of three fish seen dropped by cormorants 
at the nesting colonies two were carp and one was a blue-gill. 

Chaulelasmus streperus (Linnaeus). Gadwall. About a dozen Gadwalls were 
found at the Tonto end of the lake, where they were most frequently seen among the 
partly submerged brush or on the mud banks. The two specimens collected showed no 
signs of breeding activity either in habits or anatomically. 

Spatula clypeata (Linnaeus). Shoveller. There appeared to be about ten Shov- 
ellers inhabiting the mud flats and brush at the Tonto end of the lake. The female 
taken had small undeveloped ovaries. 


Fig. 18. NEST AND YOUNG OF PALLID GREAT BLUE HERON. TONTO END OF ROOSE- 
VELT LAKE, ARIZONA, 


Erismatura jamaicensis (Gmelin). Ruddy Duck. Ruddy Ducks were found only 
at the Tonto end of the lake where there were probably about twenty individuals.. Three 
females which were collected each had small, undeveloped ovaries. 

Ardea herodias treganzai Court. Pallid Great Blue Heron. The colonies of Great 
Blue Herons were somewhat scattered, being mostly at the Tonto end of the lake where 
about eighty pairs were nesting. Practically every nest examined contained young, 
which in most cases were nearly ready to leave. About forty pairs were found nesting 
at the Salt River end of the lake, May 26, making a total of about 120 pairs on the lake. 

Herodias egretta (Gmelin). Egret. Two birds of this species, apparently a pair, 
were seen on several occasions cn the mud flats at the mouth of Tonto Creek. At one 
time, after crawling for many yards through spiny desert vegetation, I succeeded in 
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approaching to within sixty yards of one of them. This was within chance range of my 
20-gauge shotgun and, in fact, my gun was at my shoulder. But I did not pull the trig- 
ger, for here was one of the only two egrets on this bird sanctuary, possibly one of the 
only two in the state of Arizona, and they were probably breeding birds. These egrets, 
however, were exceedingly wary and usually remained well out on the mud flats where 
they were fairly safe. 

Nycticorax nycticorax naevius (Boddaert). Black-crowned Night Heron. Swarth 
(loc. cit., p. 54) considered the Black-crowned Night Heron less abundant on the lake 
than the Great Blue Heron, and reports seeing “perhaps 20 birds, all told.” My own 
observations, as recorded directly from my field reports, are: “The most abundant, 
though probably the least conspicuous, bird on the lake, usually nesting in living cot- 
tonwoods partly submerged in the water on the flats. About 120 pairs nested at the 
Tonto end of the lake (May 20-24) and about 80 pairs (May 26) at the Salt River end. 
Young in most cases were able to leave the nests and perch on branches, or fly. Some 
ten nests were seen in dead trees, all others being in trees bearing green leaves.” 

Fulica americana Gmelin. Coot. There were between ninety and one hundred 
Mud-hens on the Tonto end of the lake, but not one was noted at the Salt River end. A 
male, collected May 20, had very small testes and apparently was not breeding. 

Actitis macularia (Linnaeus). Spotted Sandpiper. <A single individuai of this 
species was seen on two occasions (May 20 and 22) on the shore near the mud flats at 
the Tonto end of the lake. 

Oxyechus vociferus (Linnaeus). Killdeer. Some six or eight Killdeer were ob- 
served on the mud flats at the mouth of Tonto Creek, May 22. 

Pandion haliaétus carolinensis (Gmelin). Osprey. Ospreys were seen daily (May 
19-29) near Rocsevelt Lake, where a dozen or more birds obtained food. 

Aluco pratincola (Bonaparte). Barn Owl. A Barn Owl was seen, May 20, perched 
peacefully amcng a colony of twenty-seven cormorant and eight great blue heron nests 
containing young, in the top of a dead cottonwood over thirty feet of water and 300 yards 
from the nearest shore. So far as I could observe, it had not disturbed the rookery in 
the least. | 

Bubo virginianus pallescens Stone. Western Horned Owl. A nest, containing two 
young fully one-third grown and able to perch on limbs of the tree near the nest, was 


located in the top of a partly dead cottonwood well out in the water at the Tonto end 
of the lake (May 20).. 


U.S. Biological Survey, Washington, D. O., September 29, 1921. 


FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


On the Occurrence of the Buffle-head at Eagle Lake.—The notes under the above 
caption by Milton S. Ray in the November Conpor require some comment. The bird in 
the first photograph is undoubtedly a female Buffle-head (Charitonetta albeola), the 
young ones following her are indefinite. The two downy young “Buffle-heads” in the 
other photograph (fig. 33) are obviously and emphatically American Mergansers (WMer- 
gus americanus), newly hatched. The markings on their heads together with the shape 
of their bills are both unmistakable, and quite unlike a downy Buffle-head. 

Young ducks frequently follow an adult of another species. I have seen a female 
Buffle-head and a female Barrow Golden-eye both guarding a single duckling of the 
former species and both equally solicitous. At another time I watched a newly hatched 
Spotted Sandpiper trotting after a Least Sandpiper while its own parent was a consid- 
erable distance away. 

Of course it is more than possible that the Buffle-head breeds in northeastern 
California, but unfortunately Mr. Ray’s record fails to prove this, nor does he seem to 
realize what an extraordinary phenomenon was before him when he saw both parents 
attending the young. In the case of very aberrant ducks like Hrismatura and Dendro- 
cygna the male parent may assist as in all the geese and swans; also I believe there 
have been instances of some southern ducks, the Cinnamon Teal for one, that have been 
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seen with both male and female in attendance on the young brood. But after a lifetime 
spent among wild ducks I have yet to see the first indication of any solicitude for the 
young on the part of the male of any species. 

In the case of the Buffle-head the males have totally disappeared (apparently all 
leave the country entirely) before the first broods of young are seen.—ALLAN BROOKS, 
Okanagan Landing, British Columbia, November 25, 1921. 


The Black Vulture in Colorado.—On October 8 or 9, 1921, two young schoolboys, 
Richard Harvey and a boy named Baer, captured alive, on the foothills near Boulder, an 
adult male Black Vulture (Coragyps wrubu wrubu), breaking its wing. They tied it in 
a neighbor’s yard to keep it alive until the University of Colorado Museum preparator 
returned from a short trip, but the neighbor turned it loose just out of town. A few 
days later two other boys, Elvin Watson and James Mitchell, found it dead in a ditch 
and brought it to the Museum, where its skin is now preserved. So far as I know 
there is no published record of this species for Colorado, and it is particularly interest- 
ing to find the first one for the state so far north. In 1900 Professor W. W. Cooke, in 
his Second Appendix to The Birds of Colorado (page 204), stated that the Black Vulture 
“has been taken in Western Kansas and probably will some time be found as a rare 
summer visitant in Southeastern Colorado”; but Boulder is 270 miles northwest of the 
southeastern corner of the state.-—Junrus HrENpERSON, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
October 25, 1921. 


A Winter Record of the Kern Red-wing.—An adult male Red-winged Blackbird 
(cf. C 590, collection of D. R. Dickey) taken by van Rossem near Corona, Riverside 
County, on December 8, 1915, is strictly comparable with breeding specimens from 
Walker Basin, Kern County, and indicates a possible winter range for the race Agelaius 
phoeniceus aciculatus. The bill measurements are as follows: Culmen from base 25.9 
millimeters (plus about 1 mm. broken off); bill from nostril 17.5 (broken as above); 
gonys 16.0; width at base 9.5; depth at base 9.5. This specimen was submitted to Mr. 
Joseph Mailliard, who concurs with us in our determination of its status. 

During a recent trip in Kern County, two days (August 31 to September 1, 1921) 
were spent at Walker Basin, but not one red-wing was seen. Neither were any in evi- 
dence along the Kern River between Onyx and Isabella, where the types of aciculatus 
were taken. This would argue a departure from the breeding grounds immediately after 
the nesting season. Just what the winter range of this form is will probably not be as- 
certained for some time. The total number of individuals probably does not anywhere 
nearly reach a thousand. Such a number would form a very small proportion of the 
swarms of red-wings wintering in the lowlands and the taking of one would be very much 


a matter of luck.—D. R. Dickry and A. J. van Rossem, Pasadena, California, November 
0, SEGRE 


Bird Fatalities Resulting from a Shipwreck.—During the night of October 25, 
1918, the Canadian Pacific Steamer “Princess Sophia’ was wrecked with total loss of 
life, on Vanderbilt Reef, Lynn Canal, Alaska, some forty miles north of Juneau. Quan- 
tities of heavy fuel oil escaping covered the water for miles about, finally settling on 
the beaches. It is the writer’s theory that the great loss of life, some 343 persons, was 
largely occasioned by the escaping oil. 

When patrolling the shores of Admiralty Island and adjacent waters in a small 
steamer on October 28, looking for bodies from the wreck, a Murre (Uria troille califor- 
nica) was seen swimming towards the vessel, occasionally assisting its feet with its 
wings. On coming close it was seen that its breast was heavily saturated with oil, and 
the wings and other parts to only a lesser degree. The bird came to within a few feet 
of the boat, which was then drifting, frequently raising itself on the water, shaking it- 
self, and flapping its wings in efforts to get rid of the oil, and occasionally preening its 
feathers with its beak. The bird seemed not only devoid of fear but actually to wish 
companionship or a stable place to rest. Threatening movements only caused it to dive 
a few feet away, barely under the surface of the water, which gave excellent opportunity 
to observe the use of the wings in assisting the feet in the diving. It was finally killed 
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with an oar, and on examination its plumage was found to be saturated with crude oil, 
particularly on the breast and wings. No injuries were in evidence and its plight was 
apparently due entirely to the oil. 

Numerous other Murres were noted at no great distances, all more or less cov- 
ered with the oil, which covered the suriace of the water from a mere film to a heavy 
scum. The men who were patrolling the beaches for bodies of the wreck victims re- 
ported that there were many of “the same kind of birds’ (Murres) dead and dying on 
the beaches, and frequently the searchers were startled by a bird still alive suddenly 
struggling and flopping about at their feet. Also, many gulls were observed to have 
stained breasts, but none were seen to be helpless. On October 30, when about 120 
miles south of the scene of the disaster (near Cape Fanshaw), on a passenger steamer, 
the writer observed one gull with oil-stained. breast join the ship for a distance. On 
January 1, 1919, at Wrangell, nearly two hundred miles south of the wreck, the writer 
observed a Glaucous-winged Gull (Larus glaucescens) walking about the streets, with a 
spot of discoloration about four inches in diameter on breast and sides that bore every 
evidence of being crude oil stain and quite possibly came from the wreck to the north in 
the preceding October. 

The extent of the losses among the bird population due to this accident can not 
even be approximated, but it must have been considerable, as the wreck occurred a 
short distance north of waters much frequented by Murres, and prevailing winds and 
tides drove the oil southward for many miles. The twenty-three miles under observa- 
tion on October 28 were from twenty-two to forty-five miles from the scene of the wreck 
with considerable shoreline intervening, so there is a good reason to believe that the 
fatalities to the birds that came under observation of the writer’s party were but a small 
percentage of the total—EHrnNrst P. WaLKErR, Phoenix, Arizona, March 7, 1920. 


Number of Birds Described as New from California.—The undersigned has pre- 
pared a manuscript list of all the birds described from California. Species have been 
excluded where the type in all probability did not come from within the confines of the 
present state of California. Even so, it is found that 205 new names have been proposed 
for birds from California in the strict sense. But 45 of these specific or subspecific 
names have subsequently proven to be ill founded; in other words they are now con- 
sidered as synonyms. Therefore 160 valid forms out of the total of 576 at this moment 
credited to the state list have been described from California—about 28 percent. 

Furthermore, it is found that 51 different persons have participated in this sort 
of ornithological activity. As to responsibility of authors for new names: Grinnell has 
proposed 38, of which 6 are synonyms; Ridgway 28, with 8 synonyms; Oberholser 13, 
with 4 synonyms; Cassin 13, with one synonym; Vigors 11, with 4 synonyms; Baird 8, 
with 3 synonyms; Swarth 6, with no synonyms; Lawrence 5, with 1 synonym; Gambel 
5, with 1 synonym; McGregor 5, with 1 synonym; etc. The rest of the 51 authors have 
named four or fewer real or supposed new forms. 

It might be expected that the earlier describers, working at a time when ‘most 
everything was new” and when only “full species” were recognized, would have made 
the best “score”, that is, the highest ratio of valid names to total names proposed. How- 
ever, note that Vigors (1839) made but 63 percent, the lowest ratio among those who 
have proposed more than ten new names. The best score among those who have 
launched ten names or more was made by Cassin, 91 percent. A score of 100 percent 
is to be credited to Xantus, Henshaw, C. H. Townsend, Mearns, and Swarth, among 
those who have proposed from 3 to 6 new names. Is it to be inferred that the larger 
the number of names launched the greater the chances of slipping up? 

There are numerous factors which enter into the game of species naming, upon 
which success will depend. Some of these factors are: availability of comparative ma- 
terial, knowledge of the literature, degree of development of the geographic sense, 
knowledge of plumages and of the meanings of variations, and discriminative acumen. 
While some of these may in more or less degree be matters of luck, yet in the long run 
personal qualifications like industry, concentrativeness and caution will figure largely. 
In systematics it is woefully easy, but forever a discredit, to launch synonyms. There is 
far less excuse for it now, with abundance of material and well indexed literature, than 
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in the days of Vigors.—J. GRINNELL, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, 
December 5, 1921. 


The White Gyrfalcon in Montana.—A bird as rare in the United States as the 
White Gyrfalcon (Falco islandus) seems worthy of recording whenever found and cor- 
rectly identified. The specimen under consideration I believe has not been put on record 
up to the present date. It was sent to Mr. Oscar Gard, of Seattle, Washington, by Mr. 
Geo. B. Daniels, of Fort Benton, Montana. Mr. Benton writes that he shot the bird on 
November 18, 1917, on Shonkin Creek, just east of the town of Shonkin and about twenty 
miles from Fort Benton, Montana. When shot it was sitting on a post of a wire fence 
in very open country. The bird was in an advanced condition of decay by the time it 
reached Mr. Gard, who nevertheless made it into a very handsome specimen and it is now 
in my collection. Unfortunately the sex was not taken, but the extremely large size 
leaves practically no doubt that it is a female. It is very white and must have been 
fully adult, and is unquestionably one of the most beautiful birds that I have ever seen.— 
J. Hooper Bow tes, Tacoma, Washington, November 7, 1921. 


A Specimen of the Markham Petrel.—Mr. Chas. Fagan, chief wireless operator on 
the SS. “Santa Elisa,’ W. R. Grace and Co., has forwarded to the Biological Survey a 
petrel that proves to be the Markham Petrel, Oceanodroma markhami (Salvin). The 
bird was captured July 6, 1921, at sea off the coast of Peru at a point approximately thir- 
ty-five miles north of the port of Callao. Oceanodroma markhami, very close allied to 
tristrami, is distinguished from that bird by shorter tarsus, smaller foot, and somewhat 
more ashy tinge of the back and head. it differs from O. melania in more slender bill 
and in the grayish cast of the dorsal surface. Measurements of the present specimen 
are as follows: wing 175.5 mm.; tail 95 mm.; chord of exposed culmen 18 mm.; tarsus 
23.3 mm.; middle toe with claw 23.5 mm.; outer toe with claw 22.5 mm. 

The Markham Petrel was described by Salvin (Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1883, p. 
430) from a female specimen taken by Captain Markham in December, 1881, near the 
coast of Peru at lat. 19° 40’ S., long. 75° W. (given incorrectly in the Cat. Birds Brit. 
Mus., xxv, 1896, p. 354, as lat. 10° 40’ S.). A second specimen, also a female, was se- 
cured in the same region at lat. 23° §S., long. 73° W. Loomis (Proc. California Acad. 
Sci., 4th ser., 11, pt. 11, p. 174) records two taken by R. H. Beck, one on August 1, 1905, 
in lat. 13° 28’ N., long. 108° 52’ W., and another September 1, 1905, near lat. 5° N., long. 
87° W., about thirty miles south of Cocos Island. Captain R. Paefsler (Journ. Ornith., 
1913, p. 49; 1914, p. 277) has published notes on the occurrence of this species on the 
west coast of South America but apparently merely from sight cbservation (no mention 
is made of specimens) so that his notes must be considered as open to doubt. The spe- 
cimen secured by Mr. Fagan is of great interest as it is the first Markham Petrel that 
has come to the United States National Museum, and seems to constitute the fifth ex- 
ample of the species that has been recorded.—ALEXANDER WETMORE, Biological Survey, U. 
S. Dept. Agriculture, November 21, 1921. 


Possible Occurrence of the Blue-footed Booby in Southern California.—A Sula of 
this type was seen by Mr. Edward J. Brown and the writer, between Anaheim Landing 
and Sunset Beach, Orange County, California, on October 25, 1921. It came from the 
ocean and made a complete circle around us at a distance of about a hundred yards. 
While ordinarily opposed to the publication of sight records, it seems to me permissible 
in this case; for a bird exhibiting such striking coloration and flight could hardly be 
mistaken for anything else. No claim is made for admission to the state list of the 
above species as we, of course, cannot say further than that it was a black and white 
Sula. As 8. nebouxi, according to the A. O. U. Check-list, breeds in the Gulf of Lower 


California, the bird probably belonged to that form.—A. J. van Rossem, Los Angeles, 
California, November 5, 1921. 


Summer Record of Blue-winged Teal in California, and Notes on Other Birds.— 
On May 21, 1921, at Buena Vista Lake, Kern County, California, I saw a pair of Blue- 
winged Teal (Querquedula discors) the male of which I secured. On sexing it I found 
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the testes fully enlarged, indicating, though not conclusively, that the pair might have 
.been breeding in the vicinity. Winter records of this duck are not common and I can 
find no previous Summer record. 

A pair of San Diego Song Sparrows (Melospiza melodia cooperi) was seen on Fet- 
ruary 8, 1920, carrying nesting materials into the center of a clump of honeysuckle vines 
growing on our side fence in the city of Los Angeles. The next day I examined the 
clump and found a nest nearly completed. The first egg was laid February 15. I did 
not look at the nest again until February 22, when I found the one egg and the broken 
empty shell of another. Soon after this, heavy rains came on and the nest was deserted. 

Nor did the sparrows attempt to use the nest again or the nesting site that year. 

| During a trip of two weeks, October 16 to November 2, 1921, down the coast from 
San Francisco to Los Angeles, I made stops of a few days each at Moss Landing, Mon- 
terey County, Pismo, San Luis Obispo County, Goleta, Santa Barbara County, and Point 
Mugu, Ventura County. It was interesting to note the great abundance of Red Phala- 
ropes (Phalaropus fulicarius), but the unusual fact was the large numbers of sick, dead 
and dying birds. I shot birds of this species that appeared strong and active but, in 
most cases, they were aS much emaciated as the dead ones I picked up on the beach. 

At Ludlow, San Bernardino County, April 17, 1921, I observed in the course of an 
afternoon at a corral where there were a water trough and two or three small cotton- 
wood trees, sixteen species of birds, among which were two pairs of the Lark Bunting 
(Calamospiza melanocorys), one pair of which I collected. This place is located deep in 
the Mohave Desert, but the water and a few shade trees seem to attract quite a number 
of birds——CHESTER C. Lams, Los Angeles, November 22, 1921. 


Corrections of Errors in Pacific Coast Avifauna no. 14.—Asio wilsonianus. Long- 
eared Owl. On page 68, for “Stevensville, Ravalli County, April 14, 1912, 2 eggs,” read 
Corvallis, instead of Stevensville. 

Junco hyemalis mearnsi. Pink-sided Junco. “It has also been found .. . in 
the Bitterroot Valley in migration’; and “Corvallis, March 22, 1913” (page 128). This 
specimen was taken May 22 instead of March 22, which would bring it in the breeding 
season instead of in migration. The exact locality was eight miles east of Corvallis at 
4500 feet elevation, in heavy yellow pine and Douglas fir forest.—BrrNarp BaAILEy, Elk 
River, Minnesota, October 10, 1921. 


An Inland Occurrence of the Common Tern.—A male of the year of the Common 
Tern (Sterna hirundo) was taken by van Rossem at Victorville, San Bernardino County, 
California, on September 22, 1921. When shot, it was on a sandbar in the Mohave River, 
in company with a few Killdeers. No other terns were observed during the eight days 
spent in that vicinity—D. R. Dickry and A. J. vAN Rossem, Pasadena, California, No- 
vember 25, 1921. 


Burrowing Owl off the Virginia Coast.—While on depth-charge watch at night 
just out of Hampton Roads enroute to New York, October 22, 1918, I observed a small 
owl which for four hours flew about the quarter-deck of the vessel but eluded capture. 
The next morning a marine caught the bird perched on one of the depth-charges, and on 
examination it proved to be a Burrowing Owl (Speotyto cunicularia). It was very docile 
and eagerly gulped down pieces of raw beef fed by hand. As the marine wished to take 
it ashore as a pet I was unable to secure it, and though I positively identified it as a 
Burrowing Owl I could not determine its subspecific characters. One would, however, 
presuppose the Florida bird (Speotyto cunicularia floridana), rather than our western 
representative. At all events its appearance so far from its known range seems worthy 
2 Sti even at this late date—W™mn. DuNcAN ° Strone, Berkeley, California, November 
30, 1921. 


Rare Birds in Arizona and New Mexico.—Harris Hawk (Parabuteo unicinctus 
harrisi). While on an auto trip through Arizona I took an adult male on the Superior 
Highway about fifteen miles east of Mesa, Arizona, on March 15, 1921. Three were seen 
together in the giant cactus association. I have never been able to find this species in 
southwestern New Mexico. 
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Heermann Gull (Larus heermanni). An adult male was brought to me on March 
20, 1919. It had been found dead on Pinos Altos Mountain, nine miles north of Silver 
City. On making up the skin I found the bird to be in very poor flesh, and a small shot 
found in its body indicated that it had been crippled, probably on one of the small irri- 
gation ponds south of here. Mrs. Florence Merriam Bailey advises me that this is a new 
record for New Mexico. : 

Great-tailed Grackle (Megaquiscalus major macrourus). 1 took an adult male 
May 24, 1920, on an irrigation pond on the Mimbres River, thirty miles southeast of here. 
No others could be found at this time or on several subsequent trips. Mrs. Bailey advises 
me that the only other records for the state are of a specimen taken at Las Cruces May 
15, 1913, and a report of a pair nesting at La Mesa. 

Chimney Swift (Chaetura pelagica). A female was taken May 22, 1921, on the 
Mimbres River, thirty miles southeast of here, in Luna County. It was flying alone at 
about six Pp. M. Wing measures 127.1 mm., and tail 42.4 mm. I am indebted to J. Eugene 
Law for identification and measurements.—R. T. KeELLoaeG, Silver City, New Mexico, Oc- 
tober 24, 1921. 


Notes on the Voice of the California Screech Owl.—The following notes and ob- 
servations were made in the vicinity of Palo Alto, California, from June 1 to November 
a, 1921: 

The California Screech Owl (Otus asio bendirei) is a very tame and friendly 
bird. At times one can be approached to within arm’s length. One curous fact 
is that when a light is put full in the face, at distances ranging from five to twenty 
feet, the bird does not seem to be in the least blinded, but looks over and past the light, 
and stares at the face of the observer. The eyes do not ordinarily glow, but are very dis- 
tinct, the pupil and iris standing out in strong contrast. On only one occasion have I 
seen this rule broken. The owl in this case was within five feet, and on the same level 
with the light. It looked steadily at my face, over the light, but its eyes glowed with 
a soft honey color. 

I have divided the calls under six separate headings, but there are a great many 
more, as they shade off into each other a good deal. The six noted here, however, are 
always clear and distinct. The first is the familiar, soft, quavering, ‘‘o0-00-00’, known 
to nearly everyone. It is generally repeated steadily and monotonously. It seems to be 
a call of contentment, given when the bird is full fed. 

The second is the same as the first, but with a soft whistling undertone, such 
as is produced by whistling with the edge of a card against the lips. I have heard this 
call only during the breeding season. It seems to be used to call another bird. On 
several occasions I have found a pair of the birds sitting side by side, one of them, pre- 
sumably the male, giving this call, while the other answered with a sharp whistle. The 
two calls were exchanged, back and forth, for some time as though the birds were car- 
rying on a conversation. 

Number three is a liquid, clucking, “prit, prit’, which seems to indicate curi- 
osity. It is sometimes accompanied by a snapping of the beak. One bird swooped at 
me on several consecutive nights, going over my head and snapping his bill fiercely as 
he passed. I finally turned my light on him when at the bottom of his swoop and within 
arm’s length, which seemed to disconcert him, as he flew into a neighboring tree and 
began to cluck and snap his beak. 

The fourth is a loud clear scream, a most blood-curdling sound. It may be said 
to resemble the screeching of an enraged cat. I have heard it on only one occasion. It 
was repeated several times on the night of August 7, 1921, though whether by the same 
individual each time I could not determine. When I approached the tree from which 
the screaming came, the owl dropped into the inquiring, ‘“‘prit, prit’’. 

Number five is a guttural croaking, sounding exactly like the croaking of a heron. 
I have heard this call on only two occasions. The first time I was unable to get my 
light on the bird, and thought it a night heron, but the second time I saw the owl plain- 
ly. The call consists of only a single note. 

The sixth is a high pitched, whining note resembling the crying of a puppy. 

The first three calls are the most common. In fact after midnight there is nearly 
always an owl within hearing giving one of the calls. They can and do change from 
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ene call to another and back again. During the breeding season they do not seem to 
have any regular hunting ground, but when the young are grown they become solitary, 
and do not go very far from home. Although they are very plentiful and I have spent 
much time in observing them, I have never been able to find a nest, or the hole of a 
solitary individual. They make good pets, eating raw meat, or mice, and becoming 
quite tame. When irritated they make comical efforts at defence, throwing themselves 
on their backs, snapping their beaks and grasping with the claws. They are too small 
to be serious antagonists, however. One which I kept for some time would “sing”.— 
Paut Bonnot, Stanford University, California, November 7, 1921. 


Early Nesting of the Tricolored Blackbird and Mallard.—At Walker Basin, Kern 
County, California, on April 2, 1921, van Rossem made note of the following nestings 
which so far antedate anything published that a record of them is in order. 

Agelaius tricolor. Colony of about twenty pairs in an old dead tule patch. From 
one fresh to four eggs incubated were noted, and one female was seen carrying food, 
probably to small young. 

Anas platyrhynchos. Nest with eight apparently fresh eggs in a clump of grass 
near the small stream which winds about and through the meadow. 

These dates would be early even for the lowlands, but seem extraordinarily so 
for this mountain meadow where the temperature was close to freezing at night, and 
where several inches of snow fell on the night of the 3rd of April. D. R. Dickey and A. 
J. vAN RosseM, Pasadena, California, November 25, 1921. 


A Correction: Brewer Blackbird Not Occurring in Northern British Columbia.—In 
the Condor for March, 1919 (vol. 21, p. 33), under the title of The Summer Birds of 
Hazelton, British Columbia, I recorded the common nesting and the taking of two spe- 
cimens of the Brewer Blackbird (Huphagus cyanocephalus). At the instigation of Mr. 
H. S. Swarth, I recently re-examined these birds. They consist of an adult male and a 
young bird in post-juvenile plumage. The adult is worn and dull and shows more pur- 
ple reflection on the head than is usual in the Rusty Blackbird. The juvenile shows no 
indication at all of the rust so characteristic of the first winter plumage of that species. 
The measurements, however, are plain, and, in spite of superficial resemblances to cyano- 
cephalus, I am compelled to reconsider my first too hasty conclusion and re-identify both 
birds as Rusty Blackbirds (Huphagus carolinus). There is, therefore, at present no rec- 
ord of the Brewer Blackbird in that section of British Columbia. In extenuation of my 
apparent carelessness I would like to state that at the time of writing the above paper 
the Rusty Blackbird had not been recorded as breeding in the Province and its occur- 
rence there was unexpected.—P. A. TAVERNER, Ottawa, Ontario, November eal MOA 


A Pigmy Owl Bathing.—On September 28, 1921, while camping at the easterly end 
of Kneeland Prairie, Humboldt County, California, in company. with Mr. Chester C. 
Lamb, the latter came in from a tramp in the woods with the report that he had seen 
a Coast Pigmy Owl (Glaucidium gnoma grinnelli) taking a bath. He described the bird 
as standing on the edge of a small cattle trough beside the trail and going through the 
process of ablution in about the same manner as any other bird. The trough was full to 
the brim and the little owl was dipping and dabbling in the water, finally shaking itself 
and preening its feathers. Later the bird was secured and proved to be a male still in 
partial moult, with few but pin-feathers on the throat. 

Several ornithologists to whom I mentioned this matter said that they had never 
before heard of an owl bathing and had never accredited this bird with a desire for 
such a performance. Mr. Chase Littlejohn tells me, however, that at one time he had 
several Barn Owls (Tyto pratincola) in captivity for a short period and discovered that 
they were very fond of a bath. They were kept in a rather dark place to which thev 
quickly grew accustomed, soon becoming quite tame. He used to watch them a 200d 
deal, to study their habits and attitudes, and frequently saw them bathing in a large 
vessel of water maintained for their use. Apparently they bathed every day: for if sens 
were days in which he did not actually see them bathe he almost invariably noticed 
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Possibly owls usually bathe at night when no one would be likely to see them, 
which may account for our lack of knowledge on this point.—JosrEpH MAILLIARD, Califor- 
nia Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, December 5, 1921. 


The California Brown Pelican in the State of Washington.—The status of the 
California Brown Pelican (Pelecanus californicus) in the state of Washington seems, 
hitherto, to be founded altogether upon sight records and one or two mounted specimens 
that are supposed to have been collected in the state. The sight records were made by 
Suckley and other old time observers, while the mounted birds are even more uncertain, 
if possible, for proper scientific work. 

It is with pleasure, therefore, that I am able to place on record a fine example of 
this bird that was turned over to me in the flesh a few days ago. It was collected on 
October 30, 1921, by Mr. Roger Evans, of Kapowsin, Washington. The locality was 
Lake Kapowsin, which is situated among the eastern foothills of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, and about one hundred and twenty miles from the Pacific Ocean. It was alone 
and no more were seen; neither have I had any other reported from elsewhere. The 
appearance of the bird so far from salt water may be accounted for by the fact that an 
unusually severe storm of several days duration took place just prior to its capture. Mr. 
Evans very kindly turned the bird over to us for the use of science, and it is now in the 
collection of Mr. D. E. Brown, in Seattle, Washington. It is an immature male, and 
presumably a bird of the present year.—J. Hooper BowLes, Tacoma, Washington, No- 
vember 7, 1921. 


The “Anthony Vireo’ Not a Tenable Subspecies.— Vireo huttoni obscurus Anthony 
has held its place as a valid subspecies in both the second (1895) and the third (1910) 
editions of the A. O. U. Check-List. Also Ridgway recognized it in Part III (1904) of 
his Birds of North and Middle America. 

In April, 1921, I had the chance of examining the type skin of this supposed race 
in the ornithological collection of the Carnegie Museum at Pittsburgh. This type, ap- 
parently not hitherto recorded, is now no. 16981, Carnegie Mus.; female; Beaverton. 
Oregon; March 20, 1890; orig. no. 2671, A. W. Anthony. I compared it with the other 
material in the Carnegie collection, and came to the conclusion that the name obscurus 
does not apply to a tenable race. 

It happens that this same conclusion had been come to by Rhoads years ago (see 
Auk, x, July, 18938, pp. 238-241). And it seems, according to Rhoads, that Anthony him- 
self had come to doubt the validity of obscurus. It is curious that these circumstances 
did not seem to weigh against the acceptance of the name in the 1895 A. O. U. Check-List. 

Anthony, in his original description of obscurus (Zoe, 1, December, 1890, pp. 307- 
308), was, I think, misled by the seasonal conditions of coloration. The “rich suffusion 
of olive and yellowish tints” emphasized as the main character of obscurus is common 
to birds in fresh, or at least unfaded, plumage from throughout the range of Vireo hut- 
toni huttoni. Those vivid tints are fugitive, and they go fastest and most completely in 
sunny aS compared with cloudy climates; there is geographic variation in rate of fading 
(see Grinnell, Auk, xrx, April, 1902, pp. 128-131). Southern California birds lose the 
“blush” of the new plumage sooner and more completely than birds of western Oregon. 
But as far as I can now see, from a repeated examination of the extensive material in the 
Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, the intrinsic color tone is very nearly the same all the 
way from Washington (a bird at hand from Tacoma) to San Diego County, California. 1 
was misled in precisely the same way Anthony was, when I described the supposed form 
mailliardorum from Santa Cruz Island (see Condor, v, November, 1903, p. 157), and evi- 
dently Bishop was Similarly confused when he named oberholseri (Condor, vir, Septem- 
ber, 1905, pp. 142-143) from San Diego County! 

Now, Rhoads (loco citato) did not stop with showing that obscurus was untena- 
ble; he described a new race of his own, insularis, from the southern end of Vancouver 
Island. He had but three specimens, two of which he made the “types”. These, as com- 
pared with huttoni, he describes as showing “over the whole plumage” a “sooty suffi- 


Sion’. I am tempted to suggest that these may have been town-smoked birds. Hutton 
Sland are notably rare in collections. In the Museum of Verte- 
Both are dark as compared with 


Vireos from Vancouver I 
brate Zoology there are but two, both from Victoria. 
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Monterey huttoni; but both look to me to te smoked. | wouldn’t care to rest the case for 
or against insularis on this scanty material. But before this name is given formal recog- 
nition by the A. O. U. Committee on Nomenclature, perfectly fresh, unfaded material 
should be available in fair quantity.—J. GRINNELL, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berke- 
ley, California, December 5, 1921. 


Some Hawks of Harney Valley, Oregon.—My work in the United States Biological 
Survey has taken me into Harney County, Oregon, several times during the last two 
years. On every visit I have been impressed by the abundance and variety of hawks 
in this district, and I have kept rough notes regarding these birds. A few of these 
notes are presented. In 1919, for a week beginning September 12, there was an amazing 
mixed flight of hawks in which Cooper Hawks, Prairie Falcons, and Duck Hawks were 
conspicuous. During this week, I saw at least a dozen Duck Hawks, more than equal 
to all of my other records. The following notes were made during these trips. 

Turkey Vulture (Cathartes aura septentrionalis). Turkey Vultures were common 
in the valley, but my attention was particularly drawn to them during August, 1919, 
when trying summer poisons on jack rabbits. Such numbers of vultures, ravens, crows, © 
and magpies descended on the fields where the poisoning operations were carried on as 
to make it necessary to reach there before daylight in order to count the poisoned rab- 
bits. From fifty to one hundred each of ravens and vultures usually arrived by daylight, 
accompanied by several times that number of crows and magpies. 

Marsh Hawk (Circus hudsonius). Marsh Hawks have been common and even 
abundant on each of my visits to the valley. I have often seen them worrying the jack 
rabbits but have yet to see them catch one. 

Sharp-shinned Hawk (Accipiter velox). A few of these little hawks were includ- 
ed in the flight of September, 1919. 

Cooper Hawk (Accipiter cooperi). This species was one of the most conspicuous 
in numbers in the September flight mentioned above. Most of those observed were not 
yet in adult plumage. They were astonishingly tame, sitting on fence posts and tele- 
phone poles while we drove by in a car. While the larger hawks frequently do this, my 
previous experience with this species has been entirely to the contrary. 

Western Red-tail (Buteo borealis calurus). This is a common species, found on 
every visit to the valley. 

Swainson Hawk (Buteo swainsoni). This is the most common species in the val- 
ley. On May 24, 1920, twenty-seven Swainson Hawks were counted sitting on the posts 
along one side of a small alfalfa field near Burns. Several had Oregon ground squirrels 
-in their talons and most of them seemed to be resting after a hearty meal. The field 
was swarming with squirrels, and catching all that was necessary for food was appar- 
ently an easy task for these hawks. 

Rough-legged Hawk (Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis). A few of these hawks 
were seen on October 24-30, 1920. Judging from the number observed in adjoining dis- 
tricts during the winter they probably increased considerably later in the season. 

Ferruginous Rough-leg (Archibuteo ferrugineus). On May 24, 1920, Stanley G. 
Jewett and myself saw at close range an adult hawk of this species, the only one noted 
in the valley at any time. 

Golden Eagle (Aquila chrysaetos). Golden Eagles are common in Harney Valley, 
and abundant compared to their number in any other district with which I am familiar. 
I have had as many as five in sight at one time. On September 13, 1919, I watched two 
in pursuit of five Canada Geese. The eagles were considerably behind and high above 
the geese, which were making frantic efforts to reach a pond known as Potter Swamp. 
The eagles were gaining rapidly, but all disappeared over a ridge before the chase was 
finished. A few days after this, three were seen harrying a jack rabbit. which they 
caught and killed; all three were near the dead rabbit when we passed along the road in 
a car. On October 26, 1920, two eagles and a number of magpies were found feeding on 
poisoned rabbits. 

_ Prairie Falcon (Falco meaicanus). This hawk is common in the valley and was 
particularly so during September, 1919. One female followed our car along the road for 


some distance until finally killed by a well-directed shot. Apparently, she was after the 
birds flushed by the car from the sage brush along the road. 
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Duck Hawk (Falco peregrinus anatum). About a dozen Duck Hawks were seen 
during the September flight. On the thirteenth, a flock of Cinnamon Teal whizzed past 
my head as I stood on the bank of Silvies River. They were traveling at a terrific rate 
of speed, but not until they had passed did 1 see the Duck Hawk close behind. Within 
a few seconds after passing me it struck one of the teal, and made for a nearby cliff with 
its victim. On August 24, late in the evening, while with a companion trying to secure 
a yellow-headed blackbird, a Duck Hawk darted viciously into a flock of blackbirds. As 
it was about to strike, it saw me and swung over my companion who brought it down as 
it passed overhead. It proved to be a fine adult male. 

Pigeon Hawk (Falco coluwmbarius columbarius). An immature female bird was 
secured on September 16, 1919, as it flew over. 

Desert Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparverius phalaena). This is very common during 
September and October; it is less so in May and June, but is in evidence along the roads 
every day.—Ira N. GABRIELSON, Portland, Oregon, October 24, 1921. 


The Validity of the Catalina Island Quail.—A series of sixteen quail from Cata- 
lina Island, of which thirteen are winter and three are fresh fall specimens, was re- 
cently examined by us. These bear out precisely the characters as given by J. Grinnell 
in his description of the form Lophortyx [californica] catalinensis, in The Auk, vol. 23, 
1906, pp. 262-265. An additional character to which we wish to call attention is the wing 
formula of catalinensis as compared with vallicola. In catalinensis, the seventh primary 
is longest in thirteen out of the sixteen (or 81.25 percent), and the seventh and sixth 
are equal and longest in the remaining three (or 18.75 percent). The eighth primary is 
equal to or longer than the fifth in exactly the same high proportion. In a series of 
seventeen vallicola, from the San Diegan district, the seventh primary is longest in only 
three birds (or 17.65 percent), the remaining fourteen having the sixth, sixth and sev- 
enth, or fifth, sixth, and seventh longest. The eighth is equal to or longer than the fifth 
in only four (or 23.53 percent). It will thus be seen that the Island wing is the more 
pointed of the two. The wing formula of L. californica californica seems to be quite 
similar to that of catalinensis; but as most of our birds are moulting, we cannot be posi- 
tive on this point. 

Three birds from the southern San Joaquin Valley agree in some particulars of 
coloration with those from Catalina, namely, in color of flanks and broad striping on 
under tail coverts. However, the resemblance ceases here, for they are quite as small 
as the average vallicola from the San Diegan district (see Grinnell, Auk, vol. 23, p. 263). 
The one available quail from Los Coronados Islands (collection of H. Wright) has the 
small foot and bill of vallicola, but is too badly worn to give any comparative color 
values. 

Catalinensis is a perfectly valid race and is quite as well differentiated from 
vallicola as is vallicola from californica proper. The pronounced characters preclude the 
possibility of artificial introduction, and it is difficult to understand why it has not been 
given equal standing with other insular forms, such as the horned larks and song spar- 
rows, not to mention the San Clemente House Finch!—D. R. Dickry and A. J. vAN Ros- 
SEM, Pasadena, California, November 26, 1921. 


Virginia Rail and Flammulated Screech Owl in the San Bernardino Mountains.— 
On July 16, 1921, and again on the 17th, a Virginia Rail (Rallus virginianus) was seen 
near the mouth of Rathbun Creek, Big Bear Lake. It was feeding in marshy ground be- 
side the road, and when passed in an auto could be closely observed. When we returned 
on foot, however, we could not find it. 

On July 17 and 18, both morning and evening, the peculiar, ventriloquial, notes of 
the Flammulated Screech Owl (Otus flammeolus) were heard in the vicinity of the IS 
Ranch, Big Bear Lake; and on the 19th and 20th we heard the same notes at the Fish 
Hatchery at the north base of Sugarloaf Mountain. We did not succeed in seeing any 
of the producers of these strange calls at either place, repeating our experience with this 
species at Dry Lake, July, 1920, where we failed on three evenings to catch sight of one. 
—JoHN McB. Rosertson, Buena Park, California, December 4, 1921. 
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RECORD OF BIRDS BANDED 


Bands: 
28820- 


6601-6611 45001-45005 45020 
45007-45011 45617-45622 48161-48170 49010 


48120-48128 49001-49007 49379 
55031 


Sirs. Amelia S. Allen, at Berkeley, Calif. (date ?). 


Hylocichla guttata (subsp.), (1) 49001. 


Baeolophus i. inornatus, (5) 45001-45005. 


February 11 to March 29, 1919. 


Chamaea f. fasciata, (3) 45007,-08,-20. 
Passerella i. (annectens ?), (1) 49002. 


Pipilo c. crissalis, (1) 49010. 


January 12 to June 23, 1920. 


Carpodacus m. frontalis, (1) 45011. 
Chamaea f. fasciata, (1) 45010. 
Regulus ec. (cineraceus ?), (1) 45009. 


Zonotrichia coronata, (2) 49004,-05. 
Zonotrichia 1. nuttalli, (2) 49006,-07. 


June 16 to October 31, 1921. 


Troglodytes a. parkmani, (10) 48161- 
48170. 


Colaptes c. collaris, (1) 55031. 


At Boulder Creek, Santa Cruz County, Calif., July 12, 1919. 


Juneo o. pinosus, (1) 49003. 


H. C. Bryant, at Berkeley, Calif., February 23 to May 3, 1921. 


Hylocichla guttata (subsp.), (1) 49379. 


Junco oreganus (subsp.), (6) 45617-45622. 


J. E. Law, at Berkeley, Calif., October 28, 1921. 


Melospiza m. santaecrucis, (2) 6606,-07. 


At Los Angeles, Calif., September 25 to November 16, 1921. 


Melospiza m. cooperi, (2) 28820, 48121. 


Zonotrichia 1. (nuttalli ?), (2) 48120, 
22. 


‘ 


Zonotrichia 1. gambeli, (15) 6601-6605, 
6608-6611, 48123-48128. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


We wish to call especial attention to the 
“open letter to Condor contributors” which 
appears on the outside of the back cover of 
this issue. The Editors simply want the 
help of contributors in making an improved 
magazine. The Condor cannot grow in size 
very much, because of limited money re- 
sources, but it can be bettered in quality 
and scientific value, almost without limit. 
We invite vigorous cooperation in this re- 
gard; also constructive criticism from those 
of our readers who do not happen to be 
contributors of articles. Some very helptul 
suggestions have already come to us from 
such sources. 


The reports of the Business Managers of 
the Cooper Ornithological Club, Messrs. Law 
and Chambers, for the year 1920 and for the 
half year to July 1, 1921, have been filed 
with the Board of Governors and with the 
Secretaries of the two Divisions. These re- 
ports go into great detail, so that every item 
of property, all sources of income, and all 
matters of expense may be learned with ac- 
curacy and ease. Space prevents reproduc- 
ing any large portion of the figures here. 
Some selected ones, however, will doubtless 
prove of general interest. During 1920 total 
receipts (general fund) amounted _ to 
$2168.29; total disbursements, $2146.37. On 


July 1, 1921, the Club’s endowment fund con- 
tained $3750, invested in government bonds. 
The statements indicate a healthy condition, 
with the burden of high war costs all but 
discounted without an increase in dues. In 
another year the war account promises to be 
wiped out. 


A late book of unusual interest is “Early 
Annals of Ornithology” by J. H. Gurney (H. 
F. and G. Witherby, London, 1921, 240 pp., 
36 ills.). It deals chiefly with British birds 
and consists of a collection of ancient refer- 
ences and accounts of birds from all sorts 
of sources, accompanied by critical com- 
ments and explanations. Among scores of 
interesting things we learn that, in the six- 
teenth century, herons were highly prized 
for the table, and also that a system of 
branding domestic swans was in common 
practice, which, although the beak was the 
portion of the bird marked, reminds us of 
the system of bird-banding in vogue today. 


Recent articles in the Condor and else- 
where have dealt with the speed of flight in 
birds. It becomes clear that a great many 
extravagant figures in this regard have ap- 
peared in the older literature, and even 
modern books and articles in the sports and 
adventures class are full of wild statements. 


~ 
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Now, well attested, often accurately meas- 
ured, observations are accumulating. A val- 
uable summary of these is presented in a 
paper in the Jbis for April, 1921 (pp. 228- 
238), contributed by Colonel Richard Mein- 
ertzhagen, D. S. O., M. B. O. U. Much of the 
exact data was secured during the war when 
instruments of observation at anti-aircraft 
stations were employed and birds in flight 
used as objectives on which to practice. Jn 
conclusion, from all the data at hand, this 
author places the normal and migratory 
rates of flight, in miles per hour, of certain 
birds as follows: Corvidae, 31-45; smaller 
Passeres, 20-37; Starlings, 38-49; Falcons, 
40-48; Geese, 42-55; Ducks, 44-59; tame Pig- 
eons, 30-36; Waders, 34-51, but mostly 40-51. 
When pressed (aeroplane in pursuit), Golden 
Plover attained to 60 miles per hour; a Lam- 
mergeier (nose-diving) to 110 miles per 
hour. 


MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
NORTHERN DIVISION 


SEPTEMBER.—The regular meeting of the 
Northern Division of the Cooper Ornitholog- 
ical Club was held at the Museum of Ver- 
tebrate Zoology, September 22 at 8 P. M. 
President Wright presided and those in at- 
tendance were: Mesdames Allen, Bamford, 
Burk, Flinn, Grinnell, Mead, and Schlesin- 
ger; Messrs. Bell, Cooper, Evermann, Grin- 
nell, Hunt, Johnston, McLean, Palmer, 
Storer, Taylor and Wright; visitors: Mrs. 
Bogle, Mrs. Evermann, Mrs. Hunt and Mr. 
Stow. 

August minutes for Northern and South- 
ern Divisions were read, the former being 
approved. Names proposed were Mrs. Sara 
S. Bogle, Berkeley, by Tracy I. Storer, and 
Miss Clare E. Johnson, San Francisco, by 
Mrs. E. D. Roe. Among the reports from 
the members who had spent vacation time 
in the open were: Notes on the Olympic 
Mountains by Dr. Walter P. Taylor; obser- 
vations in southern Oregon, by Mr. R. H. 
Palmer; in Alpine County, by Mr. Richard 
Hunt; in the Tahoe region, by Mr. Storer 
and Mrs. Mead; at Cisco, by Mrs. Schlesin- 
ger; on Tuolumne Meadows, by Miss Flinn; 
in the Coulterville region, by Mrs. Grinnell; 
and in the Chiricahua Mountains, Arizona, 
by Mr. Donald McLean. Adjourned.— 
AMELIA §. ALLEN, Secretary. 


OcToRER.—The regular meeting of the 
Northern Division of the Cooper Ornitholog- 
ical Club for October was held on the eve- 
ning of the 27th at 8 P. M. at the Museum 
of Vertebrate Zoology. President Wright 
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was in the chair and the following mem- 
bers were in attendance: Mesdames Allen, 
Bamford, Bennet, Blake, Bogle, Burk, Flinn, 
G. T. Roe, Schlesinger and Wythe; Messrs. 
Carriger, Dixon, Evermann, Grinnell, Jos. 
Mailliard, McLean, Storer, Stow, Swarth, 
White, and Wright; visitors: Miss Daven- 
port, Mrs. Evermann, Mrs. Storer, Mrs. 
Swarth, Mrs. White and Mr. Bunker. The 
minutes of the September meeting of the 
Northern Division were read and approved 
and the minutes of the meetings of the 
Southern Division in August and September 
were read. The following names were pre- 
sented: Willard Fordyce Grinnell, Berke- 
ley, by J. Hugene Law; Frederic C. Torrey, 
Berkeley, and Harry P. Stow, Alameda, by 
J. Grinnell; Dr. Robert Dill, Reno, Nevada, 
and Zola Zinn, Seattle, Washington, by R. 
H. Palmer. 

The program for the evening was given 
by Mr. H. S. Swarth, who recounted many 
interesting ornithological experiences in 
British Columbia. Adjourned.—AMELIA §. 
ALLEN, Secretary. 


NOVEMBER.—The November meeting of the 
Northern Division of the Cooper Ornitholog- 
ical Club was held on the 17th at the usual 
time and place. President Wright was in 
the chair, and the following members were 
present: Mesdames Allen, Boyle, Burk, 
Flinn, Grinnell, KE. T. Mead, C. Meade, G. T. 
Roe, and Schlesinger; Messrs. Gignoux, J. 
Grinnell, W. F. Grinnell, Joseph Mailliard, 
McLean, Storer, Swarth, and Wright. Vis- 
itors: Mrs. Calder, Mrs. Evermann, Mrs. 
Fredericks, and Miss Sherman. 

The minutes of the October meeting were 
read and approved, and the following names 
were presented for membership: Dr. G. 
Dallas Hanna, San Francisco, by Dr. Barton 
W. Evermann; Emily Dolores Laloge, Ala- 
meda, by Margaret W. Wythe, and Paul 
Fredericks Bunker, Berkeley, by H. C. 
Bryant. 

Mrs. Fredericks of the California Botan- 
ical Society brought to the notice of the 
Club the law, recently passed, relating to 
the gathering and sale of toyon berries. 
Mr. Storer revived the question of the pos- 
sibility of securing the adoption by the 
Berkeley City Council of an ordinance re- 
lating to the licensing of cats. It was de- 
cided to review the situation at the next 
meeting. Business concluded, Mr. Joseph 
Mailliard told of his experiences with birds 
in Humboldt County during the fall migra- 
tion. _Adjourned.—AMELIA S. ALLEN, Secre- 
tary. 
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A LARGE TERN COLONY IN TEXAS 


By J. R. PEMBERTON 


WITH ELEVEN PHOTOS 


URING the first two weeks of May, 1921, while working the country be- 
tween Brownsville and Point Isabel, Cameron County, Texas, and the 
shores of the many lagoons near Point Isabel, and also on a trip to 

Green Island, | was constantly wondering where the great numbers of terns 
which were nearly always in view could be nesting. It was not until May 14, 
when | was working about eight miles west of Point Isabel, that | found the 
place. | was searching for nests of the Long-billed Curlew in the grassy mea- 
dows adjoining the sloughs and salt-water covered areas of this delta country 
of the Rio Grande River. | noticed both Gull-billed and Common terns were 
fishing in the waters; but it was not for some time that it finally dawned on 
me that they were carrying the fish away with them instead of eating them on 
the spot. This, of course, was news, so I ascended an eminence of perhaps 
twenty feet elevation and watched the terns. They all flew straight away 
toward the center of a very large body of water called the Bahia Grande, and 
using my glass | saw a low flat island and hovering over it in several places a 
shimmering, fluttering, white mass which meant only one thing—there was the 
center of operations of the terns. 

I judged from experience that the mile or so of water which separates the 
mainland from the island would not be deeper than three feet, but in order to 
carry some cameras I got a small boat and made my first visit on May 16 in 
company with a Mexican fisherman. On that trip, by constant soundings, I 
found that the water’s depth was never greater than two feet, so my next trip 
on May 23 was made by wading across. Mr. A. J. Kirn accompanied me on 
the second trip. R. D. Camp, who is'both Federal and State Game Warden in . 
that district, made a trip with Mr. Robert Runyon on June 5. The remarks 
on each of the breeding species which follow are drawn from notes made on 
all three of the trips. 

Now, a large tern colony may be an old story to some of our fraternity, but 
I am sure that the vast majority would have been as interested as I was upon 
first seeing many thousands of terns belonging to seven different species rise 
from their nests. That matter of the seven species is important—here was a 
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chance to note the habits of each and compare them on the spot with one an- 
other instead of after, as in some cases, years of elapsed time. Also a collector 
of eggs had here a wonderful opportunity to acquire a representative series 
showing the maximum variations in color, shape, size and markings in thous- 
ands of eggs. Kor the photographer with sufficient time and apparatus the 
opportunities were legion. 

The breeding grounds turned out to be on three separate islands. To the 
west is a true island of about ten acres extent and rising to a height of twenty 
feet above the water level. A bluff forms its southeastern side and the top 
slopes northwestward into the water. The prevailing winds are from the south- 
east, so that this island has well-sheltered north and northwest shores. Hast 
of this island a distance of a half-mile are two shoals of dried mud fairly well 
eovered with salt grass and some associated shrubs. These two shoals are of 
about twenty acres extent each, and they do nct rise out of the water at any 
place more than a secant foot. Both have an irregular outline, and the north- 


Fig. 14. NEST AND NEWLY HATCHED YOUNG OF THE GULL-BILLED TERN. (CAMERON 
CouNTY, TEXAS. 


Photo by Robert Runyon. 


ernmost of the two has an encroaching embayment which occupies a part of 
the center. 

It was the southernmost of the two mud shoals which was first visited. As 
it was approached in a small boat the white cloud above resolved itself into 
birds. As the landing was made and we stood up in the boat an almost unbe- 
hevable number of terns rose from the grass and joined those already in the 
air. The din and shrieks, made in great part close to one’s head, rendered con- 
_versation practically impossible. The air was full of flying terns. But this 
effervescent demonstration soon blew its head off and a large part of the birds 
settled back upon their eggs. It was a hot afternoon, the sun glaring down 
from a cloudless sky and glaring up from the salt crystals in the mud. As we 
walked, or rather waded in the mud, for the crust was not strong enough to 
Support us, across a bare area toward the grassy zone, we had to pick our way 
carefully in order not to smash eggs underfoot. Nests seemed everywhere. 
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Even a casual glance into the air or an analysis of the sounds coming out 
of it showed one that there were several species of terns present. <A careful 
check showed eight species, and this number was not changed subsequently. 
They were, in order of abundanee, the Gull-billed (Gelochelidon nilotica), Com- 
mon (Sterna hirundo), Least (Sterna anrillarum), Caspian (Sterna caspia), 
Royal (Sterna maxrima), Black (Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis), Cabot 
(Sterna sandvicensis acuflavida), and Forster (Sterna forsteri). We found 
them later to be all breeding with the exception of the Black Tern, which was 
evidently a tardy migrant, loath to leave these ‘‘happy hunting grounds’’ for 
the north. 

The Gull-billed Tern was far and away the most numerous, and [ hesitate 
to esthnate the population. Remembering my Green Island experience with 
the Reddish Kgrets | would certainly say that this tern was present in double 
or possibly treble the number of the Herets at Green Island. It would certainly 
be many thousand, and apparently all were breeding. We later found thai 


Fig. 15. NEST AND EGGS OF COMMON TERN. CAMERON COUNTY, TEXAS. 
, 
Photo by Robert Runyon. 


this species occupied all three islands and was the only one which did so. On 
May 16, breeding was at its height. Building had finished and all nests eon- 
tained either eggs or young. 

The nests varied in architecture greatly. Some consisted of a mere cleared 
spot surrounded by a rim of broken bits of shells, dry mud, and fragments of 
salt grass stems. Others were considerable piles of grass and mud, well dished 
at the top, and partly lined with finer salt grass. In a few of the latter class 
the rim was ornamented with bits of shell. On the western island the nests 
were arranged in more or less of a row, following the high water limit; but on 
the mud shoals they were placed apparently at random, some amid the erass 
and others in the bare spots. Full sets of eggs consisted of two or three, no 
sets of four being found. The degree of incubation varied from perfectly 
fresh eges to eves which were visibly hatching. On the 15th all youne were in 
the downy stage and were colored a dull tan which harmonized closely with 
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the earth and rendered them very inconspicuous when not moving. Many of 
them hit for sea as we came near them and swam some distance away from 
shore. In many nests were found freshly caught fish, but whether destined for 
the brooding birds or the soon-to-be-hatched young was not apparent. There 
were many dead young and some were seen killed by the Caspian Terns, who 
were doubtless furious at our intrusion into their homes. On May 23 more 
young were in evidence and many were in their pin feathers, much more spry 
and wary, running without falling, and swimming with ease. 

The Gull-billed Tern is extremely vociferous when its nest is approached, 
but not nearly so much so as is the Common Tern. The latter is quite pugnaci- 
ous and its voice is sharper, shriller and more nervous in its character than 
that of the Gull-billed Tern. There is a monotonous beat or timbre to the ery 


Fig. 16. PART OF THE CASPIAN TERN COLONY. CAMERON COUNTY, TEXAS, 


of the bird which renders it quite distinctive to my ear. Bent deseribes this 


ery as katydid-katydid, and that seems to me to be a perfect rendition. The: 


Gull-billed does not return to its nest as quickly as the Common, but beats in 
haphazard fashion back and forth before finally dropping. The Common Tern, 
quite the opposite, returns quickly to its eggs after completing its furious at- 
tacks on the intruder. The Gull-billed forages farther from home than any 
of the other terns. I saw individuals at Brownsville, a distance of fourteen 
miles, catching minnows and carrying them unswallowed back in the direction 
of the colony. | 


The eggs of the Gull-billed Tern present more variation than those of the 


other small terns. The usual type is a ight brownish, well spotted with darker 
brown, the spots being large. Then there is a light bluish-gray shell with very 
dark brown spots; and the rarest type has a gray shell beautifully marked with 
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chocolate spots and blotches, and resembles eggs of the Sharp-shinned Hawk 
to some extent. : 

The Common Tern was found to nest only on the two mud islands. It was 
present in enormous numbers also, several thousand would be quite conserva- 
tive. It selected for its nesting site the more thickly-grown grassy areas, and 
while it nested in some eases inside the Gull-billed area, the main colony was 
entirely separated from the latter. The nests were distinctively better built 
than those of the Gull-billed, with more grass, less mud, and a more neatly 
shaped cup for the eggs. Usually the nest was sheltered on one side by a sprig 
of salt grass. Nesting had evidently commenced simultaneously with the Gull- 
billed, for on May 16 all nests contained eggs and quite a few small downy 
young were found. The young of this species were similar in appearance to 
those of the Gull-billed. 

ges were found to vary in color less than in the Gull-billed. The usual 
type was a greenish-olive shell with brownish and blackish spots. Some tended 


Fig. 17. NEST AND SMALL YOUNG OF THE CASPIAN TERN, CAMERON 
County,” TEXAS. 
Photo by Robert Runyon. 


toward a totally brown shell and some were nearly blue. The egg is smaller 
than that of the Gull-billed, more slender though nearly as long. All nests eon- 
tained either two or three eggs and none with four were found. 

We found the Common Tern to be the most pugnacious, determined and 
persistent fighter of them all. On the wing it was more agile and graceful, 
with perhaps more speed than the other small terns. It swoops closer to one’s 
head, cries louder and oftener, and attracts more attention than the others. It 
also goes to the other extreme, however, in sinking more quickly and quietly 
to the nest, following the attack on the intruder. 

Forster Tern was present in very limited numbers, perhaps less than 100. 
It associated with the Common Tern more than with the Gull-billed. I found 
the red bill to be the easiest distinguishing character in this bird. It was found 
nesting in an area between the main colonies of the Gull-billed and Common 
on the southern mud island. The nests were like those of the Common in being 
well built, but the bird had evidently commenced nesting later, because all 
eggs were fresh on May 16 and no young birds were seen. All nests contained 
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three eggs, and the eges were distinguished from those of the Common Tern 
by the depth of green color and the numerous small black markings. This spe- 
cies is less demonstrative than either the Gull-billed or the Common Tern. Its 
voice resembles somewhat that of the Common but can easily be distinguished 
from it. This point marks the southern limit of the breeding range of this 
species. 1a 

The Least Tern was present in large numbers on two islands, the western 
and the northern. Why it was not present on the southern is a question, but 
I assume it to be because of the presence there of the vicious Caspian Tern, 
which here took the ‘‘place in the sun’? usually occupied by some gull in other 
water-bird colonies, This little tern nested in a peeuliar manner, all nests being 
strung out in a ragged line follewing a line of flotsam of all descriptions de- 
marking a former high water. This line was perhaps thirty-five feet from the 
shore. The nests were about twenty-five feet apart and consisted solely in a 
slich! depressicn im the earth which had been worn by the bird in its frequent 
turnings. A few had meager ornamentation in the form of some bits of broken 
shells placed near the nest but not arranged concentrically about it. On May 


Fig. 18. Eco rieLp or tuk Roya AND CaABbor TERNS, EGGS OF THE LATTER BEING ON THE FAR 
SIDE AND TO TILE RIGHT OF CENTER LINE, No EGGS OF THE CABOT TERN INSIDE THE ROYAL 
TERN FIELD. 


16 every nest contamed two eggs nearly fresh. On the 23rd no young had yet 
appeared, but on June 5 Mr. Camp found a few small downy young. 

The Least Tern is quite alert when on the nest, leaving it to fly at the in- 
truder long before he is near the nest. At the first ery of alarm all the terns 
leave their nests and fleek about the cause of the disturbance ; but they shortly 
fly back to watch over their own eges, indicating by their hovering where their 
nest is. Attacks are made at one’s head by the owners of the nearest nest only, 
adjacent nest owners takine up the fight where the others leave off, as one 
walks along through the colony. This bird does not Ike t+ be looked at and 
will maneuver so as to get in the rear before making its furious dash at one’s 
head. The male of this graceful species has a habit of brineine small fish 
to the female. The male alights on the sand at some slivht distance from the 
female and walks slowly teward her. When he reaches her he shows the fish 
and then encircles her several times, gently teasing her, but finally presents if 
to her. I saw this performance many times and never tired of watching it. 

The Caspian Terns oceupied only the southern mud shoal island. There 
were probably less than 100 pairs. They occupied a distinet area, a rather 
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bare strip parallel to the shore and about fifty feet from it. Nests were strung 
out in a loosely bound group and averaged about ten feet apart. Nests of no other 
species were to be found within that area. Some nests were very well made, 
consisting of mounds of grass and mud, well shaped, and dished at the top for 
the eggs. They were not high but gave the appearance of solidity and perma- 
nence. Others, especially some found by Mr. Camp on June 5, were no nests 
at all, the eggs being laid on the bare earth. These may well have been second 
layings of birds whose eggs were taken cn our visits on May 16 and 25. On 
May 16 no young had yet appeared, although some eggs were quite well incu- 
bated. On the 23rd no young were noted, though some eggs were very far 
gone in incubation. On June 5 Mr. Camp found some small downy young. 
Most of the nests contained two eges, but some sets of three were found. 

The Caspian Tern leaves its nest silently and retires to a discreet distance. 
from whieh it then watehes the intruder. It was in no ease found to make any 
demonstraticn or false attack on us. Its voice is a harsh caarr having some of 
ihe guttural quality of the squawk of the Night Heron. Caspian Terns keep 
to themselves in well formed flecks when not on the nests, and they apparently 


Fig. 19. Reval AND C'BoT TERNS GUARDING THEIR EGGS. SOME OF THE CABOTS ARE SITTING 
BUT NONE OF THE ROYALS ARE. SAME LOCATION AS THAT SHOWN IN FIGURE 18. CAME- 
RON COUNTY, TEXAS, May 16, 1921. 


do not associate at all with their cousins, the Royal Terns. They are more 
wary than the Royal also, and good photographs could not be secured by the 
direct approach method. 

Eggs of the Caspian Tern were found not to vary greatly. In size, shape 
and general type they were all the same. The ground color is dull olive gray 
with some life to it, the spots small, scattered and of a darker brown or laven- 
der brown. One set has a coffee brown ground color and the markings are 
slender lines rather than spots, but that set is unique. 

This was the only species which made any pretense of attackiny its neigh- 
bors. Caspian Terns were seen time and again to dash at smail downy voun? 
of the Gull-billed Tern which were running frantically across the flats away 
from us, snap them across the neck, back. or top of the head with the heavy 
bill, and leave the youngster a quivering mass, no longer a live tern. OF the 
two large terns, the Royal has more the lovk of a pirate, but apparently it ts 
very peaceful, and. judging from its fraternal attitude toward the Cabot Tern, 
is the direct opposite in temperament to the Caspian. 

The Royal Tern, with its satellite the Cabot Tern, was found nesting only 
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on the southern shoal. There were two separate egg-fields some 100 feet apart. 
The larger of the two was closer to the Caspian colony than any other, while 
the smaller was rather close to a part of the Gull-billed main colony. Each of 
these egg-field colonies had twenty-five pairs of Royal and fifteen pairs of 
Cabot terns, approximately. After seeing the laboriously constructed nests 
of such birds as the Verdin, the Golden-fronted Woodpecker (which in this 
country hews out its home from the tough pine telephone poles), and the Cae- 
tus Wren, one wonders at the reason for it all when the Royal Tern is seen to 
do quite as well in producing its progeny by the simple matter of laying its 
egg wherever it happens to be sitting last! All the eggs, as shown in the 
photograph, lay at an average distance apart of about eighteen inches, just a 
comfortable distance. The eges of the Royal formed one continuous, field, 
with those of the Cabot adjoining it to one side with no break in the contin- 
uity. When resting on the eggs the birds faced east and a majority of the eggs 
pointed west, that is, the large end toward the east. When this closely con- 


Fig. 20. THE CABOT TERNS ALLOWED OF CLOSER APPROACIL DIRECTLY THAN DID ANY OF THE 
; OTHER SPECIES. 


gested colony was approached the birds raised themselves to their feet and 
stood, wings fluttering, crying at the tops of their voices. The Royals left the 
Tone first when I was at a distance of seventy-five feet, but the Cabots stuek 
to their posts until I was closer than fifty feet. While looking the eggs over, 
the birds hovered overhead but made no attacks like the Common and Least 
terns. Very shortly after I left the egg-field the Cabots dropped onto their 
eggs, the Royals following soon after. All ont their individual eggs with no 
fuss or fighting. Bent in his ‘‘Life Histories’’ speaks of these two species as 
the Damon and Pythias of the bird world and the comparison is admirable. 
The two species stick closely together even when on the wine, but the Royal 
seems to be the leader. 

The eggs of the Royal Tern vary little in aaa and size but in markings 
a great deal. Some eggs have a creamy brown shell, well spotted and blotched 
with dark greenish black, while others are spotless white with fine specks uni- 
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formly distributed over the entire shell. Only one set of two eggs was found 
and this may have been an accidental fusion of two adjoining nests. 

The voice of the Royal Tern was not in quality distinguishable to me from 
that of the Caspian, being a loud, harsh, guttural caaar, but, as Bent says, 
pitehed shghtly higher. 

On both May 16 and 28, eggs were for the most part, fresh or but slightly 
incubated, but on June 5 Mr. Camp found a few small downy young. Nesting 
must commence at the same time as with the Caspian and Cabot terns; possibly 
the Forster and Least should be ineluded here too. The Gull-billed and Com- 
mon get several days start on all the others. 

The eges of the Cabot Tern are to me the most beautiful of all water birds’ 
eggs, and some of them rival the most handsome raptorial products. The 
variation is extensive. The ground color ranges from a beautiful, fresh salmon 
with a peach-hke bloom to it, to pure white, and then to a pecuhar greenish 
white, a ghastly white might be better. The markings range in size from small 
specks to large blotches covering a large portion of the shell, in color from 


Fig. 21. BLAcK SKIMMERS AND QULL-BILLED TERNS NEAR THEIR NESTS. CAMERON COUNTY, 
TEXAS, Photo by Robert Runyon. 


brilliant black to chocolate and magenta. There is in some markings an opa- 
lesecent quality, | mean a hint of several colors combined in the one as in the 
opal. It was a great temptation to take every Cabot Tern ege on the island, 
but one’s blowing capacity is limited! With the exception of two sets of two 
eggs, all the Cabots laid a single egg. In one of the cases of two eges I believe 
two singles were mixed, because the degree of incubation was very different in 
the two eges, and they did not greatly resemble each other either. 

The Cabot Tern has a decidedly distinctive ery, at least when excited. Ti 
is a loud kirhitt--hirhitt, according to Bent, and | agree with him exactly. There 
is a great deal of chuckling when the birds settle on the eges after beine dis- 
turbed. 

Aside from the terns, several other kinds of birds were found nesting on 
the islands, and of these the Black Skimmer (Rhynchops nigra) was the most 
conspicuous. On May 16 they were pairing and seratehing about in the earth 
of the western island. On the 23rd we found perhaps twenty-five nests, all 
containing eggs but none with the full set of four. On June 5, Mr. Camp 
found all the nests to contain four eggs. The Skimmers by their many peculiar 
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habits furnish enough material for a separate paper and I ean not go into their 
ways here. Their nests were arranged in a row following the line of high 
water flotsam, as in the Least Tern, and consisted in a simple scoop in the 
earth made by the many wigeglings of the bird when sitting. 

On May 16 I found a nest of the Avocet (Recurvirostra americana) with 
four eges ready to hateh, and this constitutes one of the most interesting 
breeding records for this group of islands. It has been reported as breeding 
onee at Corpus Christi long ago; but Gulf Coast records are very searee, for 
this is fully 500 miles south of the normal southern limit. Only a single pair 
of birds was seen and the nest was found by watching the supposed female re- 
turn to the nest following a great broken-wing demonstration, which indicated 
plainly the presence of eggs or young birds. Mr. Camp took a second set of 
Avocet eggs on June 5, and I assume that they were a second laying of the 
same pair of birds. 


Fig. 22. Tur BLACK SKIMMERS FLEW UP AND DOWN THE BEACH AS LONG AS WE 
WERE NEAR THEIR NESTS, . 


Wilson Plovers (Ochthodromus wilsonius) were fairly common, but though 
evidently breeding, only one nest with two eggs was found. Mr. Kirn got this 
set. The nest was fairly well hidden under salt grass and located well inland 
trom the shore of the northern mud shoal. Western Willets (Catoptrophorus 
semipalmatus inornatus) were numerous but no nests could be located. One 
brood of small young was found. Long-billed Curlews (Numenius americanus) 
were common on the mainland but not much in evidence on these small islands. 
Other water birds which visited the islands but which were not breeding there 
were the Roseate Spoonbill (Ajaia ajaja), Mexican Cormorant (Phalacrocorax 
vigua mexicanus), Reddish Egret (Dichromanassa rufescens), Louisiana Heron 
(Hydranassa tricolor ruficollis), Ward Heron (Ardea herodias wardi), and 
many small sandpipers which were undoubtedly migrants. | 

The only land bird in evidence was the Texas Horned Lark (Olocoris alpes- 
tris giraudi). This species evidently never strays out of sight of salt water 
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of this Gulf Coast. I did not note it outside the Limits of the salt marshes, It 
nests close to water, in fact four out of six nests found were on small islands 
and within twenty-five feet of water. Mr. Kirn found a nest with a full set 
of three eggs on one of these mud shoals. The nests are different from those 
of most of the United States horned larks in that feathers are used for lining. 
In the Canadian forms I believe feathers are usually included, due no doubt to 
general practice among birds there to circumvent the cold weather. This Tex- 
an bird uses the water-washed feathers of small sandpipers and the like, and 
this practice seems to me to be more instinctive than practical. It is like the 
use of snake skins in nests of the Crested Flycatcher. The main part of the 
horned lark nests consisted entirely of a fine ribbon-like sea grass which was 
washed up in great profusion on the beach. The grass was, of course, bleached 
until nearly white. 

During both our visits in May we did not note any signs of coyotes. This 
seemed very strange to me, because the animal is really numerous everywhere 
on the mainland and was seen daily. It would be an easy swim to the islands, 
and with a great reward at the end. Rapacious birds are almost entirely ab- 
sent from that region and there are no rodents on the islands. It thus looks as 
though (aside from minor depredations by visiting oologists, perhaps every 


o ° . 5 
ten years) the terns have established themselves in a very well protected breed- 


ing ground, Mr. Camp writes me that steps will be taken to officially protect 
the colony, in addition to the natural protection already existing. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, January 25, 1922. 


NOTES ON FOX SPARROWS IN CALIFORNIA IN THE AUTUMN OF 1921 
By JOSEPH MAILLIARD* 


HE fall field work for 1921 in the Department of Ornithology of the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences was so planned as to include further observa- 
tions upon the fox sparrow group during the southerly flight from the 

threatening grasp of the northern winter. 

As the autumn field work for the two previous seasons, carried on in the 
area covered by the Inner Coast Range (Condor, xxl, 1921, p. 178), showed 
results that were practically similar insofar as concerned the species noted, 
the scene of activity for the fall of 1921 was shifted to the adjacent coast it- 
self, that is to say, the northwest coast of California. This territory was se- 
lected principally, however, because it made possible the combination of fox 
sparrow work with another scheme which was in reality the main object of the 
expedition, the results of which will appear later in a separate paper. 

It has been discovered that the subspecies of fox sparrow (Passerella ili- 
aca) wintering along the coast of California in what is known as the ‘‘ Humid 
Coast Belt’’ differ to a greater or less extent from those found a little farther 
inland at the same latitudes, but there are no published records of investiga- 
tions of the conditions existing in the former territory during the migration 


*Contribution no. 130 from the California Academy of Sciences. 
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period of early autumn. Hence it seemed advisable to get some idea of what 
was taking place there at this season of the year. While the other, and main, 
object of the fall work would interfere with our settling down in any one 
spot to keep daily watch, the combination of the two schemes seemed most 
advisable and worked out fairly well. 

For this work Mr. Chester C. Lamb, an old member of the Cooper Ornitho- 
logical Club, desired to accompany me, and he was taken on as temporary as- 
sistant, his car of an exceedingly well-known, if often caricatured, make being 
our means of transportation. Sometimes it transported and sometimes it 
didn’t. 

The most northerly objective point was Requa, Del Norte County, Cali- 
fornia, which was reached on September 15. A stay was made here until Sep- 
tember 21, but, much to my surprise, no fox sparrows were seen. I had con- 
fidently expected to find the Townsend and Sooty Fox Sparrow scratching 
away at the edge of the woods or under thiek brush, but, although our camp 
was on the verge of a magnificent redwood forest and near some very good 
brush cover for this genus, none was discovered. 

When we left Requa on the latter date, a sharp watch was kept along the 
road for sparrows, with the idea that we might camp at any spot where some 
were met with; but not one was identified as we slowly drove along, although 
we passed through miles of very good cover. especially near what is known as 
Big Lagoon, between Trinidad and Orick, Humboldt County. 

Having no encouragement to stop on the way, we went on to Eureka to 
consult with Mr. C. J. Clay, another Cooper Club member, who has been travel- 
ling over the roads of Humboldt County for enough years to know every foot 
of the country where any roads exist. My intention had been to make for the 
ridges in the vicinity of Bridgeville, on the road from Fortuna to the Saera- 
mento Valley, but Clay thought that this would take us too far inland for our 
purpose before striking good fox sparrow country; so, instead of following 
the van Duzen River to Bridgeville, I decided to go to Kneeland Prairie. about 
fifteen miles southeasterly from Eureka, actual distance, but some twenty- 
four miles by winding road. On September 22. we went into camp at the ex- 
treme easterly end of this ‘“‘prairie’’ (all open rolling land, whether at sea. 
level or on top of a mountain is called a ‘‘prairie’’ on the northwest coast), at 
an elevation of about two thousand feet on the edge of timber and brush land. 
some four miles south of the Kneeland post office and facing Taqua Butte. 
The narrow mountain ranges all through this part of the country have a north- 
westerly-southeasterly trend, with small rivers lying between them. Hence 
any birds migrating directly north or south must necessarily cross diagonally 
over these ranges; or else those following the ranges or vallevs between would 
be diverted into the interior of the state if moving south, or out into the ocean 
if moving north. 

Our camping place was chosen on account of its being where three ravines 
headed, one running up from the Mad River Valley and two from a small ereek 
flowing into the Kel River system. as well as on account of its being near the 
lowest saddle in the range for a lone distance, consequently the most likely 
place for birds to cross over from ene valley to the other. There was 200d 


cover for fox sparrows in this vicinity, although possibly not the most attract- 
ive food, 
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We found these birds very scarce at first, in fact finding none at all on 
top of the ridges during the first few days of our stay, most of those noted 
being in the canyons on the Mad River side in partially brushy, cut-over tim- 
ber. Here we found some signs of scratching along an old wood road. Lamb 
saw several fox sparrows pretty well down this canyon on the morning of Sep- 
tember 23, and of these he obtained one specimen. 

The next morning | went down this same canyon along the old wood road 
and saw five fox sparrows, securing two specimens; but they certainly were 
not present in any number. Those noted were in a mixed sort of brush econ- 
sisting of second-growth tan-bark sprouts, mountain mahogany, spiraea, Cali- 
fornia bay trees, and madrone, with a little wild lilac scattered through it. 
Lamb found a few of the sparrows down another and lower ridge, scattered 
along, but there was not much activity in evidence. The 25th was too rainy 
for us to go into the brush, but en the 26th Lamb ran into quite a number on 
this same ridge, evidently part of a considerable movement working along sin- 
gly or in small groups. I tried watching a trail in the brush near the top of 
this ridge where there seemed to be a likely place, but was rewarded by the 
sight of only one fox sparrew, the flight evidently passing below me toward 
the saddle referred to previously. 

We stayed at this camp until September 30, noting a few of the sparrows 
every day but not in any numbers, and coneluded that it was eettine rather 
late, judgine from former experiences in this line. for any laree migrating 
movement. On this date we moved over to Capetown, near the mouth of the 
Bear River, about twenty-five miles southwest of EKureka, passing a couvle of 
days encamped in the bed of the river about half a mile from the ocean. 

A very steep hillside opposite us was covered with a dense growth of hazel 
and salmon-berry bushes in which a considerable number of fox sparrows were 
happily and safely—safelv as far as hawks were eoncerned. at least—enseoneed. 
Tt was very diffieult to do much in this dense brush and. to add to this. the 
fog and wind threatened to make it still harder to carry on observations here, 
so we broke camp and moved farther inland to obtain shelter from some pro- 
tecting ridge interposing between ourselves and the sea. 

On October 2 we moved about fifteen miles (bee line) farther south to 
an attractive spot on the Mattole River, five miles south of Petrolia (Humboldt 
County), and tarried there to see what we might find. Here again we found 
fox sparrows enjoying themselves in suitable spots, and of the same subspecies 
as hitherto noted. Proper food and eover were present and a limited number 
of specimens was taken. As before remarked, fox sparrows were not the only 
object of this field work and in fact were secondary, but a good deal of time 
was devoted to observing them and to evettine sufficient specimens for identi- 
fication, although the primary object interfered with our remaining lone 
enouch in any one place to exhaust fox sparrow possibilities. 

While we were in Eureka, Clay had told us of a large thorn-covered area 
near Shelter Cove on the coast, and frem his deseription of it IT heeame anxious 
to reach this country to see what might be goine on there. and concluded to 
make it our immediate objective while the weather held good. Tnquiries along 
the road elicited the information that there was an cld unoccupied eabin in a 
clearing near the bridge over the Mattole River on the road running from 
Briceland to Shelter Cove that would do for shelter in case of a storm, and 
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this we found without difficulty. This cabin was about two miles northwest 
of what is down on the current maps as Thorn, near the southern boundary of 
Humboldt County, but which is only a ranch where the Thorn post-office was 
maintained for a while. The latter has been moved recently to another ranch 
nearer Shelter Cove. : 

A large area in the vicinity of our camp was covered with a thick growth 
of the white thorn, which we found to be a sort of ‘‘buck brush’’ (Ceanothus 
incanus), interspersed in places with ‘‘wild coffee’? (Rhamnus californicus), 
and ‘‘wild lilae’’ (Ceanothus thyrsiflorus). Thorn is only three or four miles 
from the south boundary of Humboldt County and at this camp we were only 
six or seven miles from the ocean, but separated from it by quite a high ridge 
which must cut off a good deal of the usual ocean breeze and accompanying 
fog, to judge from the appearance of the vegetation. It certainly affected the 
climate, for we had nipping frost in the morning and high temperature in the 
afternoon, which is unusual so near to the ocean at this time of year. We made 
this camp on the afternoon of October 4, in time to get settled and to look 
around a little before the early dusk of the autumn day. 

Before sunrise the next morning we were out looking for fox sparrows and 
we assuredly found them. There were not so many in the flat surrounding 
the cabin, although they were fairly numerous even there; but in a narrow 
canyon near-by there were more individuals than I had ever seen in one place 
anywhere. In fact, I saw more in the two mornings here than in all my life 
before and yet I have been making a ‘‘hobby’’ of chasing around after this 
particular genus for a good many years past. 

On the morning of October 5, Lamb was directed to work down the Mat- 
tole River to look especially for certain birds in that direction, while I went 
into the thorn brush to observe the fox sparrows. It turned out. however. 
that Lamb came across so many small birds in the brush on his way to the 
river that he did not get any farther, but remained also to note fox sparrows. 

For my part I found the thorn brush, especially where the berry or seed 
bearing bushes were more numerous, swarming with birds of several species, 
which need not be mentioned here, but among which fox sparrows were largely 
represented. These latter would come to a squeaking sound (made by my- 
self) from all directions and were remarkably tame. Ordinarily the individu- 
als of this genus are extremely wary, usually alert to dive into the shelter of a 
bush at the slightest sound or movement on the part of an observer, but here 
they would come right out on dead branches to within four or five feet of 
one and look him right in the eye! Even such motion as changing one’s posi- 
tion or quietly raising a hand did not seem to startle them. 

There were a great many dead limbs among the living brush. as the coun- 
try appeared to have been burnt over frequently, in all probability to make 
browse for the goats which are kept there. Tn spots where the fox sparrows 
were most numerous it was not unusual to see from half a dozen to twenty- 
five or thirty of them among the dead branches of a good sized bush after 
their curiosity had been excited by a succession of ‘‘squeaks’’ on my part. 

Although Lamb came across a good many of these birds in the direction 
in which he went he did not find them so numerous in any one spot as had 
been my experience in the canyon spoken of above. While there was consid- 
erable frost in the early morning at this place the afternoons were actually 
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hot, and the birds not much in evidence at that period of the day, although 
Lamb found a spot near the river late cne afternoon that had quite a number 
moving around or feeding in it. 

Whether the sparrows we saw on the 4th and 5th of October were migrat- 
ing or not we could not at first determine, but there did not seem to be any- 
thing about their actions that would lead ene to conclude that such was the 
ease. In order to determine this better | went on the morning of Oetober 6 to 
the narrow canyon where the fox sparrows had been so numerous on the pre- 
ceeding day. If none was there the conclusion that they were migrating would 
‘naturally be reached. A few ‘“‘squeaks’’ from me, however, filled the sur- 
rounding bushes with an excited lot of birds eager to find out the cause for 
this unwonted noise. With a little Lining up, from a couple to half a dozen 
individuals might have been secured at a single shot with my 20-gauge gun, 
could one have backed far enough away to avoid blowing them to pieces. 

In order to see whether the fox sparrows were mostly congregated in this 
canyon a tour was made, where cattle or goat trails permitted, through the 
brush on a hillside coverine an area of something like half a mile square, and 
it was found that these sparrows could be ‘‘squeaked up’’ anywhere in this 
territory, from one or two up to six or eight appearing every time such a trial 
was made. If a similar condition exists over all the territory covered by the 
thorn bush in this locality, these birds must have been here in thousands. 

Later that morning | went down the river canyon and found fox spar- 
rows scattered all along wherever suitable places oceurred. At the same time 
Lamb went into the brush on another hillside across the river and reported 
similar conditions there, with ‘‘half a dozen fox sparrows around me all the 
time’’, as he expressed it. As the large majority of these birds were of the 
same subspecies not very many were taken, our efforts being principally con- 
fined to observation and to seeurine any individuals that appeared darker or 
lighter than the others. The thorn bush here bears quantities of small. round 
seeds about the size of, and somewhat resembling, the hemp seed used as a 
food for canary birds, and this food appeared to be what attracted such num- 
bers of the sparrows to this loeality. 

While it would have been advisable to remain here for some time in order 
to learn more of what the fox sparrows might do, there were weightier rea- 
sons for our leaving it, which we did, much to my regret. on the morning of 
October 7. The only other stop on the way back to San Franciseo was made 
on Rattlesnake Creek, near Cummings P. O., Mendocino County, California. a 
loeality best known today by the presence in the vicinity of an inn. much fre- 
quented by automobilists, known as ‘‘Twin Rocks Hotel’’. Our means of 
transportation acted exeeedinely mean aud finally ceased to transport. so that 
here we were laid up for several days for necessary revairs. Althouch there 
was a %o°d deal of brush on the hillsides in places and up some of the ean- 
yons. we failed to find any traces whatever of fox sparrows in this vicinity and 
our observations upon that genus were abruptly ended. 

No matter at which camp fox sparrows were secured during this trip. they 
are anparently nearly all of one subspecies.. Thev appear to be practically of 
‘the same form as the darkest colored individuals we had taken during the 
field work of the two previous autumns and which T have placed as the Sootv 
Fox Sparrow (Passerella iliaca fuliginosa), although but few are typical, 
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Many of the balance apparently show intergradation with other races and are 
very difficult to place. Swarth, in his ‘‘Revision of the Avian Genus Passe- 
fella’ (Univ. Calif. Publ. Zool:, vol. 21, 1920, p. 150), says of a number of 
P. 2. fuliginosa he had examined: ‘‘ With the exception of one or two specimens 
from Humboldt Bay they do not even approach typical fuliginosa very closely 
in appearance; they are placed in that category because their characters are 
such as to indicate a closer affinity to fuliginosa than to any other form, and 
probably illustrate intergradation between fuliginosa and some one of the ad- 
jacent subspecies.”’ 

in the work just quoted (p. 144) Swarth states that the Townsend Fox 
Sparrow (P. 2. townsend?) is abundant near Humboldt Bay (Califorma) in win- 
ter, and this statement led me to suppose that we would come across it in 
numbers. On the contrary, we found this form extremely scarce, securing only 
four specimens, all females, which could be positively identified as such, and 
three or four others which appeared to be between townsendi and fuliginosa. 
Of the four identified as townsendi, two were taken at Capetown, right on the 
coast; one near Petrolia, a little Parilien inland; and one at Thorn. Possibly 
the Townsend Fox Sparrow appears in Humboldt County in greater numbers 
later on in the winter, lagging behind the other species during the fall migra- 
tion, or perhaps waiting until heavy storms or lack of food actualiy force an 
sate from its breeding grounds. 

Of the thirty-eight specimens taken, only the four mentioned abowe could 
be decidedly separated from fuliginosa; and but one or two even tend toward 
the lighter colored, more grayish, yet slender billed races found during the 
fall migration east of the humid coast belt, and these few cases are not very 
pronounced. 

Representatives of what Swarth terms the ‘‘Schistacea group’’, with the 
gray or brownish coloration predominating, and a much more stubby bill, 
among which are the so-called ‘‘slate-colored’’ and ‘‘thick-billed’’ sparrows, 
were entirely absent from the territory we worked in, although careful watch 
was maintained for strays of those races. Nor was the ‘‘Iliaca group’’, of 
bright reddish and clear gray coloration approaching the eastern fox sparrow, 
met with in a single instance. 

This seems to show that while the darker races select the coast territory 
for the line of flight, some do stray toward the interior, and that no individ- 
uals of the other two groups are attracted toward the coast until fairly well 
south, say, to Sonoma or Marin County. 

While the work above outlined has not been sufficiently systematic or 
long continued to obtain the amount of information upon the subject which it 
would be desirable to have, it has been sufficiently so to give a good idea of 
the conditions in the territory covered. With similar fall work in sections 
farther eastward, which it is hoped will be accomplished in the near future, a 
good deal more will be added to our meager store of knowledge concerning 
these groups, and a good working basis established for more detailed opera- 
tions. It is with the hope of stimulating more widely spread interest in this 
matter, as much as to give the public the benefit of such observations as it has 
been in my power to make, that these papers upon fox sparrows are submitted. 


San Francisco, California, January 6, 1922. 
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A, STUDY OF ROOSTING HOLES OF THE RED-SHAFTED FLICKER 


By EMERSON A. STONER 


WITH THREE ILLUSTRATIONS 


N A FAR CORNER of the cemetery in Benicia, California, is a small shack, 

fourteen by twenty feet, built of redwood and called the ‘‘pest house’’, for 
~ the reason that at infrequent intervals some case of small pox is quaran- 
tined therein. For several years there has been no occupant, and because the 
building is not often approached it has resulted that the walls on each of its 
four sides have been disfigured by the characteristic roosting holes drilled 
through the one-inch boards by Red-shafted Flickers (Colaptes ca/er collaris). 
At the present time there are seven large holes completed or of sufficient size 
to allow the entrance of the birds, and in addition there are nine smaller exca- 
vations the completion of which the birds have either postponed or abandoned. 
: This is not the only building so perforated by flickers in Benicia, but it 
may be cited to illustrate this characteristic habit of the western bird, a trait 
not often shared by the flicker of the eastern states. 


Fig. 25, ‘“Prst HOUSE’, BENICIA, CALIFORNIA, USED AS A BUNK HOUSE 
BY RED-SHAFTED FLICKERS. 


The common impression of the casual passer-by seems to be that these ex-— 
cavations are made by some woodpecker for nesting purposes. However, it is 
very evident that they have no connection with nidification, but that the prim- 
ary object of these excavations is to provide sleeping quarters. I am inclined 
to believe that there is also at times an element of drilling simply ‘‘for the fun 
of it’’; especially does this seem to be the case when a number of holes are 
made in close proximity to each other and lead to practically the same point 
in the interior. 

Any one of the holes in the building referred to above allows access to the 
entire interior, which is unlighted except through the excavations made by 
the bird. From his entrance he may get a ‘‘bird’s-eye view’’ of a few pieces of 
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rough furniture, namely a bed supported by a box at each corner, a small 
stove, a table and a chair, and a few kitchen utensils. That the bird would be 
in search of a nesting site in such a situation is quite out of the question. Any 
support on which the bird might settle himself would be entirely dissimilar tc 
the secure receptacle afforded by the usual cavity excavated by this species in 
a dead hmb for the purpose of laying its eggs. Furthermore, the holes are 
drilled after the breeding season, in the fall or early winter months. At the 
present writing a fresh hole is nearly completed in this building. Though it is 
true our California winters in the Sonoran zones are not severe, collaris has no 
doubt discovered that it is much more comfortable to be indoors, especially 
on frosty and rainy nights. Any evening at this season a passer-by may fright- 
en several flickers from the holes in the pest house. 

At the approach of the breeding 
season there is a sudden exodus of flick- 
ers from Benicia and the immediate vi- 

-einity. This is no. doubt due to the 
seareity of suitable timber here for 
their nesting holes. During this season 
they are usually entirely absent, though 
in Contra Costa County on the oppo- 
site side of the Carquinez Straits, as 
well as in other sections of the San 
Francisco Bay region, one may find 

- them breeding quite commonly. Ab- 
sence of the flicker from our imme- 
diate locality during the breeding sea- 
son is cited as further evidence that 
the holes made in buildings are not for 
the purpose of housing the eggs and 
young. 

The dimensions of each of the lar- 
eer holes in the ‘‘pest house’’ at their 
greatest diameters, as well as other in- 
teresting data in connection with the 
excavations outlined in the accompany- 
ing sketch (see fig. 27), are as follows. 

a. 41% inches by 4 inches. This ex- 
cavation was made between the top 
board of the window trimming and cor- 
| nice, which latter consists of a plain 
one by ten inch board encircling the building directly under the projecting 
roof. In the interior, the top of the window casing offers an immediate roosi- 
ing place for the bird. This projection is four inches wide and three feet long. 
It is littered with droppings as is also the floor directly below. 

b. Four inches by four and one-half inches. This is six inches to the 
right of a and opens up onto the same ledge. A square piece of board has 
been nailed from the inside in order to cover up this hole, which may account 
for the two excavations so close together. 

c. Three inches by two and three-quarters inches. Opening made within 


Fig. 26. HoLEeES DUG BY RED-SHAFTED FLICK- 
ERS TO OBTAIN SLEEPING QUARTERS. 
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the angle formed by the junction of the corner board and the cornice. On the 
inside the surface of the board for some six inches below the cavity has been 
pecked away for about half its thickness. The projection used by the birds 
for roosting is forty-two inches below the hole and consists of a three inch 
brace encircling the building on the interior, to which the side boards are 
nailed at a point about half-way up from the floor. This projection is littered 
with droppings for some distance each side of the hole, as is also the floor un- 
derneath. On approaching from the outside a person could hear the bird 
which was using this perch scramble up the inside of the wall to make its exit. 

d. ‘lwo and one-half by five inches. This hole is six feet from the ground 
alongside the corner-board. The crack in this case is so near the corner-board 
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Fig. 27. SKETCHES OF SEVEN ROOSTING HOLES EXCAVATED IN THE “PEST HOUSE”, 
BENICIA, CALIFORNIA, BY RED-SHAFTED FLICKERS. APPROXIMATELY 72 CUBIC 
INCHES OF WOOD HAD BEEN DISPLACED BY THE BIRDS IN THIS BUILDING, 


that it was impossible to widen the hole proportionately in each direction 
without also attacking that board. This made a two-inch thickness to pene- 
trate and accounts for the fact that the opening is so elongated. The hole opens 
directly onto a shelf, on which one of the birds roosts alongside a one-gallon 
oil ean. The shelf is covered with droppings of the birds, as is also an up- 
turned wooden tub on the floor below. 

e. One and three-quarters by six inches. This opening is eight inches 
above d, and the drop on the inside to the shelf is the same distance. Part of 
the corner board is chipped off here also. There is no apparent advantage in 
this opening, as the one below serves the same purpose. 
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/. Three and one-quarter by three and one-half inches. This opening is in 
the upper corner of the building, within the angle formed by the corner board 
and the trimming beneath the roof. The bird using this hole roosts on a two 
by three inch board forty inches below the hole, as is evidenced by the accum- 
ulation of droppings along this board and on the floor directly below. 

g. Three and one-quarter by four inches. Between the angle formed by 
the juncture of the corner-board and the cornice, a similar position to c, on the 
opposite side of the building. Here a drop of forty-two inches is required to 
reach the same supporting boards to which more direct access is secured by 
making entrance through holes d and e. 

Observation of these holes discloses the fact that the bird prefers, or more 
probably requires, a projection or some other foothold to which it may chung 
while chipping out a hole in a flat surface such as the side of a building. HEaen 
of the holes, as well as the incompleted ones not sketched, are drilled close 
against a board used as trimming (shown in the sketch by heavier shading) 
which furnishes a support to the prospective lodger. The broken lines drawn 
through the figures to show location of the joints between the boards would 
indicate that operations are commenced along this juncture, apparently for 
the reason that the erack facilitates the beginning of the project, though the 
boards are tongued and grooved and fit snugly together. | | 


Bemcwa, Califorma, January 12, 1922. 


A LAW GOVERNING THE ELEVATION OF THE NESTING SITE 
By CHARLES KETCHUM AVERILL 


N Chapman’s ‘‘ Warblers of North America’’ particular attention is given 
to the vertical range in the trees of the arboreal species in their summer 
homes. Thus, the Cape May ‘‘lives in the tops of high coniferous trees’’. 
The Blackburn ‘‘is a lover of deep mixed growths and the upper branches of 
the biggest conifers’’. Other species of the same genus, Dendroica, are more 
lowly in range. The Prairie Warbler keeps near the ground. Of the Chest- 
nut-sided we note that ‘‘its beat les between the ground and the tops of small 
deciduous trees’’. In this way we may note the habit of each species and 
make a list of those that are high ranging and another of those that range low. 

From the same source we may learn the nesting height of each species. 
and place this informaticn opposite each. In the Auk (vol. 37, October, 1920, 
p. 572) IJ called attention to the fact that as length of wine is a factor in ease 
and power of flight, and the tail an impediment to flight, the bird with the 
longer wing and shorter tail might be called the better flier, and species so 
proportioned were the ones making the longer migrations. Taking the wing 
and tail lengths from Rideway’s ‘“‘Birds of North and Middle America’’, the 
figures being the average given for the male bird in every case. and subtract- 
ing the latter from the former we may complete the table of the genus Dew- 
droica by placing the wing and tail difference in a third column. 
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TABLES SHOWING THE RELATION BETWEEN WING LENGTH AND HEIGHT OF 
NESTING IN THE GENUS DENDROICA 
I LOW RANGING 


Nesting height Wing minus tail 

mm. 

Prairie Warbler Bushes 9.8 
Palm and Yellow Palm Warblers On or near ground 12.5 
Golden-cheeked Warbler Up to 25 ft; 10.9 
Magnolia Warbler 8 to 20 ft., once 35 ft. 11.4 
Chestnut-sided Warbler 3 ft. 13.2 
Black-throated Blue Warbler Bot 14.1 
Kirtland Warbler On or near the ground 12.6 
Average 12.1 

Il. HIGH RANGING 
Nesting height Wing minus tail 

mm. 

Pine Warbler 10 to 80 ft. - 18.5 
Cerulean Warbler : 5 tovo0Tlt: 20.5 
Cape May Warbler low nesting 19.1 
Townsend Warbler rarely noted, once 4 ft. 12 
Hermit Warbler 2% to 45 ft. 15.6 
Blackburn Warbler 10 to 40 ft. 19.5 
Yellow-throated Warbler 30 to 40 ft. 16.2 
Sycamore Warbler similar to last 157 
Grace Warbler 50 to 60 ft. 22.0 
Bay-breasted Warbler 5 to 20 ft. 20.38 
Black-throated Green Warbler 3 to 40 ft. 16.0 
Average 18.3 


From these tables we learn that to range high and nest high is the prerog- 
ative of the long-winged birds. In no case does a short-winged species nest 
high. That high ranging and high nesting should go together is not surpris- 
ing, since in feeding the young, the adult birds make so many trips to and 
from the nest that it is a great economy of time and labor to have the nest and 
feeding range near the same elevation, just as humans have found the flat 
more convenient than the storied dwelling. 

Why only the longer winged warblers nest high is an interesting question 
to which it is possible to give an answer worth considering. The farther re- 
moved from the ground, the safer the nest and its occupants, so there is an 
influence toward high nesting. But the leaving of the nest by the young on 
the first flight is an event of great import attended with considerable danger. 
and the better flier will be able to leave with greater safety. We have all no- 
ticed the excitement in the family when the young bird takes its first flight 
and no doubt this is caused by the sense of danger. Thus those that build high 
are the longer-winged birds; but the converse is, of course, not true, as many , 
long-winged birds nest on ane ground. . 

Three long-winged. species have been omitted from the table, the Black- 
poll, Myrtle, and Yellow warblers. These breed across the continent, north to 
the tree limit, where all trees are low and stunted. A preference for a high 
nesting site would be incompatible with such a range. Although at the south- 
ern limit of the breeding range occasionally a high nest may be found, we 
should expect as a rule these species to be low nesting, as is the case. The 
members of the genus Helminthophila are ground nesting and are not high 
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rangers in the breeding season, although they are arboreal. Other warbiers 
nesting in trees are the Parula and Eastern Redstart, but there are not enough 
species in each genus to interest us. The Olive Warbler of the southwest is a 
high-nesting bird, thirty to fifty feet, and is decidedly long-winged. 

Among the vireos the high rangers are the Red-eyed, Warbling, and Yel- 
low-throated. These also nest high at times, the Red-eyed, five to forty feet, 
the Warbling, eight to forty feet, the Yellow-throated, ten to thirty feet*. The 
White-eyed Vireo and its relatives, being much shorter-winged, live nearer the 
ground, nesting in thickets. It is not necessary to give figures of wing and 
tail length as all the members of the genus Vireo, to which the White-eyed 
Vireo belongs, have the rounded form of wing which is shorter always than 
the pointed wing and indicates poor flight ability, while the Red-eyed, Warb- 
ling, and Yellow-throated (genera Vireosylva and Laniwireo) have pointed 
wines. The Black-whiskered, Philadelphia, and Solitary vireos are all tree- 
nesting birds of pointed wing but rather lower in preference of nesting site. 

In the finch family all species that range well up in the trees are long- 
winged. Goldfinch, Purple Finch, Siskin, Redpolls, Crossbills, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak and Indigo Bunting all nest above the ground. The Pine Grosbeak, 
arboreal and nesting off the ground, is one of the long-winged, and the Evening 
Grosbeak, also long-winged, nests up to twenty feet. In the genus Spizella, 
as is the case with nearly all ‘‘sparrows’’, the nest is on the ground or in a 
low bush, except that of the Chipping Sparrow, which nests a few feet up and 
is the longest winged of its kind. It is also less of a ground bird than its rela- 
tives. All our North American sparrows are short-winged and therefore low 
or ground nesting. 

The Kastern species of Icterus follow the law also, as is seen from the 
table immediately following. 


EASTERN. SPECIES OF ORIOLES 


Nesting height Wing minus tail 
mm. 
Baltimore Oriole 20 to 40 ft. 21.1 
Orchard Oriole 10 to 15 ft. 9.0 


TYRANT FLYCATCHERS 
I HIGH RANGING 


Nesting height Wing minus tail 
mm. 
Kingbird 15 to 25 ft. 33.9 
Olive-sided Flycatcher 2 Et. 38.0 
Wood Pewee 20 to 40 ft. 17.2 
Average 29.7 

Il LOW RANGING 

Nesting height Wing minus tail 
mm. 
Phoebe Low 14.6 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher On ground | 15.1 
Acadian Flycatcher Up to 8 ft. 15.0 
Traill Flycatcher Near the ground Ut 
Least Flycatcher iy ton too it. 9.9 
Average 13.4 


*All nesting elevations are from Chapman’s “Handbook of Birds of Eastern North | 
America,” 
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Ill HIGH RANGING BUT RATHER LOW NESTING 


Nesting height Wing minus tail 
iin. 
Great Crested Flycatcher Generally less than 20 ft. 10.9 
THRUSHES NESTING ABOVE GROUND 

mm. 

Wood Thrush About 8 ft. 37.5 
Gray-cheeked Thrush Low trees or bushes 31.0 
Olive-backed Thrush About 4 ft. 50.8 
Average 33.1 

THRUSHES NESTING ON GROUND 

Hermit Thrush 24.2 
Wilson Thrush 27.9 
Average 26.0 


Other birds ranging and nesting high are the Tanagers, Cedar Waxwing, 
Kinglets, Robin (at times), Bluebird, Crows, and Grackles. These are all long 
and pointed of wing. Apparently the only short and round winged bird in 
eastern North America to nest high is the Blue-gray Gnateatcher, ten to sixty 
feet; this is the only exception to the law. 

All our passerine birds that fly at any considerable elevation above the 
ground have the long, pointed wing, as Grackles, Red-winged Blackbirds, Cow- 
birds, Rusty Blackbird, Longspurs, Shore Larks, Titlarks, Robin, Jingbirds, 
Bluebirds, European Starling, Crows, Ravens and, of course, the Swallows. 
Even such as fly in flocks in the open above the trees are of the same wing 
form, as Goldfinches, Siskins, Redpolls, Crossbills, Purple Finches, Cedar 
Waxwing. 

To sum up: Birds with long pointed wings may nest high or low, but the 
short and round winged are low nesting. In short, among groups of similar 
passerine Norti American birds the power of flight is closely related to the 
elevation of the nest in species that are arboreal. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut, January 8, 1922. 


FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Red-wings of the Imperial Valley, California.w—During the comparatively few 
years since agricultural development in the Imperial Valley of California has been in 
progress, many species of birds have extended their ranges to include this favored area, 
some have multiplied apace, and not a few of them are, to some extent, changing their 
habits to conform to new conditions. Chief among these in numbers is probably the 
Sonora Red-wing (Agelaius phoeniceus sonoriensis). Coming in from the valley of the 
Colorado River, where they were practically limited to the riparian association, the 
blackbirds have spread over the broad and fertile plain of the Imperial and, fattening 
unmolested on the grain crops, have become amazingly abundant. There seems to have 
been little competition in their ecological position, and, with few apparent enemies, their 
untold thousands have already become such a serious menace that it is being loudly and 
insistently demanded that some steps be taken to control their depredations. 

Red-wings seem to be rather evenly distributed over the valley floor dur'ng the 
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breeding season, as might be expected; for then their diet consists largely of insects, 
and a given territory will support only a definite number of families. During Septem- 
ber and October it is: discovered that there has occurred a shifting of the population, 
and at that time they are not at all common about my ranch near Calexico but are re- 
ported as then fairly swarming at the northern end of the valley, where the greatest 
damage is done to the maturing crop of kaffir corn and milo. The reason for this sea- 
sonal shifting is obscure, as those crops are raised to an equal extent at the southern 
end of the valley, but a significant fact is that a vast area between the irrigated land 
and the Salton Sea is covered with a wilderness of tules, in which the birds may roost, 
while at the southern end the tules seem to be limited to a narrow strip along the river. 

At about the time that the last of the kaffir corn is being harvested, the red-wings 
reappear in the vicinity of Calexico in large numbers. There are then no great fields 
of standing grain in which several thousand birds may sink without a trace; the bulk 
of the crop has been sacked for export, and what is needed for winter feeding is left 
“in the head” and placed in piles handy to the feed lot. Obviously, no farmer will view’ 
with equanimity the descent upon his corn pile of a couple of thousand red-wings, and 
law or no law, he will get down his shotgun. Whether from this likely cause or a more 
obscure one, the birds disperse after the harvest is over and congregate in small flocks, 
each numbering a few dozen individuals, in the neighborhood of the feed lots, where, 
with the cowbirds and towhees, they partake of a hearty meal of corn morning and eve- 
ning, but spend the greater portion of the day about other business. 

Whether the red-wings roost to any extent in the river tules near my ranch I am 
unable to state; but certain it is that they did not do so in the rank patch of this growth, 
fifty feet square, that formerly filled my horse pond. Rather did they repair for the 
night with a flock of feral guinea fowl] to the protection of a large cottonwood, and dur- 
ing the short time in winter when this is totally without leaves, probably to a row of 
eucalyptus trees some distance away. During the hottest part of the day, they are in 
the habit of gathering in an exceedingly garrulous assemblage in the top of a cotton- 
wood or other shady tree; or, as often, I have seen a flock of several hundred tak- 
ing their siestas strung along the ground beneath the arrow-weed growing on a big ditch 
bank. 

At the Colorado River, in January of 1913, I examined many old red-wing nests 
situated in tules, which latter, as far as I cGbserved, were always growing in little sloughs 
that were partly shaded by willows, and hence the nests were protected from the full 
force of the spring sun during at least a part of the day. I know of no such associa- 
tional conditions in the Imperial Valley, and the tules along the New River are un- 
shaded. Although these grow in a particularly dense tangle, certain it is that the red- 
wings do not nest in this situation near my ranch. Ags the birds were particularly com- 
mon, I was at a loss to discover just where they do nest, until May 6, when A. van Ros- 
sem noted several carrying nesting material into a cottonwood fully sixty feet above 
the ground; and we subsequently found that a considerable number had taken up their 
abode in this lone tree. The inference is that if the birds had at any time begun to nest 
in their usual tule location, they were speedily forced to change their abodes; for I am 
firmly convinced that unless they nested close to the ground, where they would be sub- 
ject to the depredations of foraging raccoons and skunks, the intense fervor of the Im- 
perial sun would be too much for them. Hence, the logical alternative would be the 
cooler protection of the cottonwood. 

On the economic status of the red-wings of this district I am unqualified to speak. 
Their food must be secured with unusually slight effort, for in a large proportion of in- 
dividuals, the culmen is found to project considerably beyond the gonys, sometimes to a 
marked extent, and this condition is caused by the lack of the wear and tear usually en- 
countered in gaining a livelihood. It cannot be gainsaid that these birds do an enor- 
mous amount of damage at certain seasons in certain districts, and that controlling 
measures will probably have to be adopted. But a word should be said in their de- 
fense. The yellow alfalfa butterfly is a serious pest, and I strongly suspect that when 
a flock of a hundred of the black fellows wheels over a field and settles into the waving 
alfalfa, the birds are seeking the festive caterpillar.—A. BRaAZIER HOWELL, Pasadena, Cal- 
ifornia, December 1, 1921, 
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Slight Extension of the Breeding Range of the Western Lark Sparrow.—As Lark 
Sparrows (Chondestes grammacus strigatus) are supposed to occupy the desert regions 
only in winter (Pacific Coast Avifauna no. 11, p. 116), it may be worth while to note 
that the species is a common breeder on the Mohave Desert, from Palmdale to at least 
twenty miles east of that point. Over this region, which lies along the desert base of 
the San Gabriel Range, their occurrence is general and not confined, as one might ex- 
pect, to cultivated areas. While perhaps slightly more common in the pear and other 
deciduous orchards, they are nevertheless distributed over the unsettled country as 
well. Many pairs were seen daily from May 3 to May 14, 1920, and were equally common 
in the same locality during late April and early May of the present year. One nest con- 
taining five apparently fresh eggs was found May 5, 1920. It was built on the ground 
under a small dense bush in the yucca-juniper association at considerable distance from 
the nearest tilled land.—D. R. Dickrky AaNpb A. J. VAN ROSSEM, Pasadena, California, De- 
cember 5, 1921. 


Albino Robin Returning to Former Nesting Site.—The following note is offered 
as a modest contribution to the mass of published data in support of the theory that 
birds return to a particular nesting site. A male robin showing patches of white on 
the wings and predominantly white on the under parts returned for three consecutive 
years to a garden in Summerland, British Columbia, where, each year, he acquired a 
mate and helped raise the ensuing family. His piebald appearance made him an object 
of suspicion to his brethren of conventional garb, and the garden witnessed frequent 
battles, from which he usually emerged victorious. He was known in the neighborhood 
as “Blewitt’s white robin’, and his non-appearance on the fourth year caused general 
regret in the little community. But four years would appear to be a relatively long span 
of life for a conspicuous albino.—J. A. Munro, Okanagan Landing, British Columbia, No- 
vember 26, 1921. 


Vermilion Flycatcher and Red Phalarope at Long Beach, California.—I wish to 
report the Vermilion Flycatcher (Pyrocephalus rubinus mexicanus) trom the vicinity 
of Long Beach. I first saw the bird (a male) on November 20, and I saw it again on 
December 14. Some friends saw it December 11 and again December 17. Evidently 
just the one bird has taken up its abode there for the winter. Every time observed it 
has been within a radius of one-fourth mile. The habitat chosen is a slough with a few 
seattering willows and a few tules. For the most part the bird was observed perched 
on the top branches of willows but occasionally upon a fence post or tule. It displayed 
the usual flycatcher mannerisms by flying out, snapping up an insect, and then return- 
ing to the place from which it came. 

There was an unusual migration of Red Phalaropes (Phalaropus fulicarius) this 
past fall. I saw about three hundred within an hour on the ponds of the Long Beach 
Salt Works. This was October 30. There was a great mortality among them this year. 
Dead birds were brought to the schools picked up by children in the streets or elsewhere. 
On the ponds mentioned above, dead birds were washed up in windrows. I could count 
nineteen from one position and twenty-one from another. I counted seventy-five within 
half an hour. The birds had no shot holes in them, and showed no external evidences 
of having flown against wires, but all the birds examined were emaciated in the extreme. 
—L. W. Wetcn, Long Beach, California, December 24, 1921. 


Sonoma Thrasher in Humboldt County, California—While I was camping last 
October (1921) in company with Mr. Chester C. Lamb, near what is down on the current 
maps as “Thorn”, a few miles north of the southern boundary of Humboldt County, it 
was a matter of surprise to us to hear the notes of thrashers among the thick growth 
of white thorn (Ceanothus incanus) surrounding our camp. This was situated only six 
or seven miles from the ocean shore, about east of the landing called Shelter Cove, and 
somewhat protected from ocean winds by a range of hills. These birds were very shy 
but we succeeded in securing three specimens on October 5 and 6, only one of which, 
however, had completely assumed the new fall plumage. These specimens appear to 
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be inseparable from Toxostoma redivivum sonomae. This is a more northern coast 
record than has so far been published, according to my recollection. 

Another specimen of this species was secured near Cummings P. O., Mendocino 
County (California), and more were heard, but this locality is farther south and much 
more inland than Thorn, but not much farther north than Covelo, from which a record 
has been published.—JosepH MAILLTArD, California Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, 
California, January 12, 1922. 


Breeding of the San Diego Titmouse on the Mohave Desert.—April 12 of the pres- 
ent year, the iunior writer collected a pair of San Diego Titmouses (Baeolophus inor- 
natus murinus), five miles east of Palmdale, in the' yucca-juniper association. The fe- 
male had apparently laid but a short time previously, and there was undoubtedly a nest 
near at hand. Another pair was heard (but not taken) a few hundred yards away. 
These two birds are most like murinus, but are not typical of that form. They are 
grayer dorsally, and the wing of the male measures longer than that of any coast slope 
bird we have. These differences possibly indicate a tendency toward griseus.—D. R. 
DickEY AND A. J. vAN RossEM, Pasadena, California, December 5, 1921. 


A December Record for the Sage Thrasher in Colorado.—On December 8, 1921, we 
collected a female Oreoscoptes montanus on the College campus at Fort Collins. The 
bird was in good flesh, and its stomach contained two small pebbles and remains of 
twenty-one flies (Anocompta latiuscula).—W. L. BURNETT, Colorado State Agricultural 
College, Fort Collins, January 1, 1922. 


The Bathing of Hummingbirds.—From the scarcity of published references to the 
bathing of hummingbirds, one is led to believe that these birds are not generally aware 
of the benefits to be derived from an occasional bath. I have seen hummingbirds bathe 
so many times that I have considered it a rather commonplace occurrence, though none 
the less interesting, and while reading a recent paper by John Burroughs (Harper’s 
Magazine, May, 1921, p. 789), I was somewhat startled by the statement that “This 
morning I saw a hummingbird taking its bath in the big dewdrops on a small ash tree. 
I have seen other birds bathe in the dew or raindrops on tree foliage, but did not before 
know that the hummer bathed at all.” This refers of course to the Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird (Archilochus colubris) and it may be that that bird seldom bathes, else 
so careful and experienced an observer would have seen it long ago. Mr. H. W. Bates 
in “A Naturalist on the Amazon” described hummingbirds as bathing by dipping into 
a pool of water while on the wing. This also probably refers to birds unknown in Cali- 
fornia. 

During the past five or six years, I have, several times each spring, visited a 
little glen in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, in which at one place the water flows 
about a quarter of an inch deep over the flat surface of a rock. This rock has been 
appropriated by the Allen Hummingbirds (Selasphorus alleni) for a bathing place. The 
place at times was fairly swarming with the birds and the constant hum might lead 
cne to believe that a nest of huge bumble bees had been disturbed. Suddenly with a 
buzz a bird would appear, hover over the rock for an instant, and then sprawl headlong 
into the water, stretching the wings and neck and lying prone on the rock, squirming 
the body and fluttering the wings until seemingly it became quite ‘‘water-logged”. Then, 
just as suddenly, it would dart to a perch overhead, leaving a streak of mist in its 
wake like the tail of a miniature comet. Here it would preen its plumage. The surface 
of the rock was not over a foot across and I noted as many as four birds bathing sim- 
ultaneously. Occasionally, after preening, one would return for a second dip. 

Again on August 18, 1921, in Alameda, the Anna Hummingbird (Calypte anna) 
treated me to a rare performance somewhat similar to that mentioned by Mr. Burroughs. 
I had been sprinkling the garden when a male bird came to the rose bushes and liter- 
ally sprawled on the wet foliage. For several minutes he crawled among the leaves, 
wiping the sides of his head, spreading the wings and tail, and mopping up as much 
water as possible, appearing ridiculously like a tiny parrot climbing about its cage. 
Following this he flew to a clothes line and preened his plumage. The garden sprink- 
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ler was turned on but he did not fly through the spray as I have heard hummingbirds 
will do. 

That hummingbirds bathe, and quite thoroughly, then, is certain, despite the 
scarcity of references. No doubt they enjoy the bath as well as other birds, but the. 
ease with which they penetrate thickets and cover distances has enabled them to escape 
observation.—F RANK N. Bassperr, Alameda, California, January 21, 1922. 


Notes on Some Water-fowl.—Regarding the nesting of the Canvasback (Marila 
valisineria), | have on two occasions caught young ones, nearly full-grown, in New Mex- 
ico, where I believe they nest in considerable numbers in the mountain lakes. Half a 
dozen pairs used to breed every year on a prairie pond on the C. S. Ranch, the property 
of Mr. Charles Springer, near Cimarron, Colfax County, New Mexico. I found them 
there last in 1915. In California, the southward migration of Canvasbacks leaves the 
coast at about the latitude of San Luis Obispo, and from that point follows the moun- 
tain lakes south. Many of them winter in the lakes of the San Pedro Martir Moun- 
tains, Lower California, but one never sees them on either coast of the Peninsula. The 
records of a club like the Bolsa Chica show how rare the “Cans” are along the south- 
ern coast of California, and yet on the grounds of the San Timoteo Gun Club, near 
Banning, Riverside County, one used to bag two Cans for one of every other kind of 
bird! 

I once handled two fine specimens of the Black Brant (Branta nigricans) that 
were shot by a friend on a reservoir near Redlands in 1903. They were members of a 
flock of about a dozen, and I remember my surprise at seeing this strictly maritime 
species so far from the sea. I question whether the numbers of these birds have been 
so greatly diminished by shooting. They still winter in vast numbers on San Quentin 
Bay, Lower California, where the few gunners who have sought them have haa no dif- 
ficulty in making disgracefully huge bags. Perhaps the brant have learned to avoid our 
coast entirely, and pass by each year, in scarcely diminished numbers, to winter on the 
Mexican bays, where the report of a shotgun is seldom or never heard. 

I believe that changing conditions, brought about by the deplorable influx of 
settlers into California, lead one to think that the fowl have decreased more than is 
perhaps the case—though Heaven knows the decrease is pitiful encugh. In 1919, when 
I spent a few months at home, I found that dozens of ponds and lakes formerly alive 
with waterfowl, were deserted. Were the birds nearly all dead, or had they changed 
their wintering places? The geese are gone, like the cranes which, less than twenty 
years ago, used to pass in thousands over Riverside and San Bernardino counties, mi- 
grating northward from the Colorado delta. But concerning the ducks, I am not so 
sure. There are at present in California two great wintering regions for countless myri- 
ads of wild duck: the Sacramento Valley about Colusa, and the Imperial Valley in the 
south. . The number of fowl concentrated in these two regions is staggering to the 
imagination. Only two years ago I sat in a blind near Gridley and forgot to use my 
gun while I watched tens of thousands of sprig trailing like films of lace across the 
sky. I believe that in an hour not less than a quarter of a million birds passed south- 
ward. The rice plantations of this region account, in part at least, for the desertion of 
other parts of the valley; the great irrigated areas of Imperial, with the tule swamps 
where the New River runs into the Salton Sea, seem to me to account for much of the 
desertion of once populous waters in southern California. A generation ago ducks were 
almost unknown in the Imperial district. If Imperial were suddenly to go dry, and all 
the birds wintering there to scatter out, as formerly, over the lakes and marshes of 
southern California, the prospect might look less depressing. 

The fresh water marshes of Lake Chapala, in the state of Jalisco, Mexico, form 
another haven for waterfowl. At one end of the lake there is a great area of flooded 
land cut by a veritable labyrinth of sluggish channels, 400 square miles, I should say. 
The far interior of this swampy paradise, reached after three days’ travel in a native 
canoe, is a vast sanctuary for wildfowl, a region of gently-rolling damp prairies, set 
with small ponds, and traversed by a network of navigable channels leading to the great 
lake. I saw as many geese, White-fronted (Anser albifrons) and Snow (Chen hyperbo- 
reus), aS I have ever seen in the Sacramento Valley, and the number of ducks was past 
belief, with some interesting species, like the Masked and Florida Black or Dusky, to 
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lend variety. A more thorough investigation of this field would be worth while, for I 
have reason to believe that several species of northern ducks breed there, and breed at 
a much later season than in our country. On November 20 (1909) I found a brood of 
young Shovellers (Spatula clypeata) unable to fly, and the natives told me that hun- 
dreds of ducks nested there, among them Gadwall, Dusky, Sprig, Shoveller, and Cinna- 
mon Teal. 

The South Pacific, where I am living now, is a poor place from the point of view 
of a lover of the Anatidae. We have only one duck in the islands south of the Line 
(though I know a man who claims that Shovellers come to Penrhyn Island every year 
about Thanksgiving time, and remain for two or three months), called Anas superciliosa, 
and reminding one of a small dull-colored Gadwall. Three migrating waders reach 
Tahiti every year from the north: The Pacific Golden Plover (Charadrius dominicus 
fulvus), the Wandering Tattler (Heteractitis incanus), and the Bristle-thighed Curlew 
(Numenius tahitiensis).—C. B. Norpuorr, Papeete, Tahiti, Society Islands, November 
e219? 7. 


Second Occurrence of the Yakutat Song Sparrow in California——On September 
19, 1915, Mr. Laurence M. Huey took a specimen of Melospiza melodia caurina Ridgway, 
at Fortuna, Humboldt County, California. The bird is a female (no. C 281, coll. Donald 
R. Dickey), and becomes, I believe, the second recorded instance of the capture within 
the state of this rare winter visitant to the northwest coast of California. 

The bird was taken on a brushy hillside in the immediate vicinity of Fortuna, and 
at a distance, therefore, of several miles from the sea. In this connection, it is inter 
esting to note the wide departure from normal in the associational behavior exhibited 
during migration by this individual. In its breeding range and on its winter ground 
the bird is essentially a “beach-comber”. This has been clearly indicated by the single 
winter capture heretofore recorded for California (Grinnell, Condor, xu, 1910, p. 174), 
and by the Oregon experience of Shelton (Condor, xvi, 1915, p. 60), and the Alaskan 
notes from Admiralty Island given by H. S.-Swarth (Conder, xtv, 1912, p. 73). Here, on 
the contrary, it was found far inland in the characteristic habitat of the host of Town- 
send Fox Sparrows that were coming in at the time from the north, and in an assccia- 
tion quite distinct from that of the beach. / 

Dr. Joseph Grinnell and Mr. H. S. Swarth have kindly compared the specimen 
with the birds from more northern stations that are now in.their care at the Museum 
of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California.—DonaLp R. Dickry, Pasadena, California, 
December 22, 1921. 


Rufous Hummingbird Tragedy.—On April 24, 1920, Mrs. Stoner found in the back 
yard a male Rufous Hummingbird (Selasphorus rufus), badly. stunned and fluttering on 
the ground beneath the clothesline, with which no doubt it had collided. The line was 
one of the continuous wire lines working on a pulley at each end, and quite possibly 
in trying to avoid one of the wires it flew into the other, some ten or twelve inches 
above or below. It was taken into the house, but lived only a few minutes. The outer tail 
feathers measure 3 mm. in width, and the next to middle tail feathers are notched. The 
skin was preserved. This incident cites a date of the northward migration in this locality, 
as well as one of the many hazards birds have to contend with.—EMeErson A. STONER, 
Benicia, California, December 31, 1921. 


Wintering of the Nuttall Sparrow in Los Angeles County.—Because of the paucity 
of records of this species from Los Angeles County, California, it may be of interest to 
note that this sparrow was found to be fairly common in Placerita Canyon, near New- 
hall, during December, 1920, and January, 1921. 

Mr. E. J. Brown and the junior writer spent several odd days collecting in this 
locality with the following results: December 15, 1920, we took four adult specimens of 
Zonotrichia leucophrys nuttalli and saw several more at sufficiently close range to make 
us fairly sure that they were of the same form; December 30, 1920, we took three addi- 
tional adults and saw what we were confident were two more; January 24, 1921, we took 
another adult. 
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All of these birds were either in the typical “song sparrow” cover of a damp 
willow bottom, or among the blackberry vines of a ranch garden.—D, R. Dickwy AND A. 
J. VAN RossemM, Pasadena, California, January 13, 1922. 


Kamchatka Sea Eagle at Kodiak, Alaska.—The accompanying photograph is of 
the Kamchatka Sea Hagle (Thalassoaetus pelagicus), which was taken last summer on 
the island of Kodiak, Alaska, by a party of which I was a member. The capture was 
made August 10, 1921, at the outlet cf a small lake without name, which is tributary 
to the upper end of Karluk Lake. The photograph was taken from the outlet stream, 
looking lengthwise of the smaller lake, which is about two miles long. 

The bird was shot by a native who formed a member of our party, and who fre- 
quently hunts about Karluk Lake. He stated that he had observed this strange eagle 
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on a number of previous occasions and had tried to capture it, and that this was the 
only bird of the kind he had ever seen. Bald Kagles were abundant in this locality. 

My few notes state that the head was not white but was covered with feathers 
variegated much as in the Golden Eagle. The tail and leg feathers were white, as were 
the entire front edges of the wings. The feet and bill were extremely powerful, obvi- 
ously larger than in the Bald Eagle, which we had for comparison. Both bill and feet 
were strikingly bright in color, of a deep golden yellow, which covered also the bare 
portion of the legs. The tail feathers were graduated.—Cuar.tes H. Griieerr, Stanford 
University, California, January 20, 1922. | 


Red Phalarope in Southern California.—At the October meeting of the Southern 
Division of the Cooper Club comment was made on the numbers of Red Phalaropes 
(Phalaropus fulicarius) dying on the beach. Several persons reported the birds also 
inland. On October 25 I saw twelve on a flooded meadow in Los Angeles on South Main 
Street near Manchester Avenue. At Wilmington tide flats, October 22, several flocks of 
twelve or more birds each were closely observed for several hours altogether. During 
the whole day only three or four bodies were found, although one sick bird was picked 
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up. Two birds shot from tide pools had so much fat I had to scrape the skins, but the 
others were thin. ; 

Between October 3 and November 28, I visited the flats at San Pedro or the rocks 
at Point Fermin nine times. At all times when found the birds were actively whirling 
in pools or flitting and dabbing about on the ocean. Besides those mentioned I have 
found only a few carcasses. 

August 23 and several days thereafter I observed a lone Red Phalarope very 
clesely. When first encountered the bird was making short flights along the beach to 
dodge a small child who persistently trotted after it from place to place. Finally it 
took refuge on the water. In a few moments, after preening and resting, it returned 
and trotted easily and fearlessly before my slow advance, flying only when frightened 
and then but a rod or so, or out to the water. Kelp flies seemed to satisfy its sporting 
instincts and hunger, and the bird stalked them slowly and pointedly one by one. With 
bill and neck outstretched and lowered in line with a fly on the sand, a slow advance 
was made until with a pounce the hunt closed. If the fly escaped, the phalarope some- 
times ran after it, bill out. 

Another pose interested me. On finding a kelp mass decaying and drawing flies, 
the Phalarope approached closely and so lowthat his breast touched the ground, but the 
rear of the bird was high up. At times he would remain with breast down and pick 
at the flies much as a dusting fowl picks up a stray grain. Mr. L. E. Wyman reported 
similar “breast to ground” actions of two phalaropes he saw feeding by a keip mass on 
the beach. 

Upon the arrival of the Red Phalarcpes, a local paper stated that the harbor was 
covered with “Mother Cary’s Chickens’.—Rou:np C. Ross, Los Angeles, California, Jan- 
vary 2, 1922. 


New Nesting Records of American Osprey in Northern California.—As nesting 
records of the American Osprey (Pandion haliactus carolinensis) in the northern part 
ef this state are rather rare it was interesting to note two nests during 1921. 

One of these was under construction in the top of the tall stump of a dead fir in 
2 cleared flat on the north s‘de of the Klamath River. near Requa, Del Norte County, 
California, -n May 18 The birds were seen bringing material for building purposes. 

The other record is of an Osprey’s nest noted on the Scuth Fork of the Hel River 
some miles above Garberville, Mendocino County, California. 

This nest was noted by Mr. Chester C. Lamb and myse'f on Octcber 7, 1921, as 
we were returning from a fall field trip up the coast. It was placed on top of a tall, 
slim, rather isolated redwood tree standing on the edge of the river, and was in plain 
sight from the highway. but some half a mile distant therefrom. While no birds were 
seen, it was unmistakably the nest of an Osprey. My brother, John W. Mailliard, had 
also noted this nest as he passed by a few days previously.—JosmrpH MAILLIARD, California 
Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, California, January 12, 1922. 


Kern County Notes.—Field work carried on during the last two years in the vi- 
cinity of Buena Vista Lake, Kern County, California, has resulted in an extension of 
the ranges of several birds. Not only has the Suisun Marsh Wren been found breeding 
about the Lake, but an interesting arm of Mohave influence has been indicated by the 
presence in the locality of birds that were formerly restricted, in our belief, to the 
more eastern desert regions. 

Telmatodytes palustris aestuarinus: A series of breeding marsh wrens taken in 
the tules about the shores of Buena Vista Lake were identified by Mr. H. 8S. Swarth as 
of this form. This extends the breeding range of this comparatively new race south to 
include the entire San Joayjuin Valley. 

Amphispiza nevadensis canescens: Jn our experience, this species has never be- 
fore been found in summer save in the Artemisia association. Despite the absence of 
sage about this Lake, however, this is one of the commonest summer birds, adhering 
closely to the scrubby growth of Atriplex polycarpa which covers the hillsides and plains 
of the region. 

Bubo virginianus pallescens: A pair of breeding birds and one juvenile taken by 
the authors on June 4, 1920, another juvenile taken June 22, 1921, the remains of an 
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adult bird found by the junior author on September 15, 1921, and a late fall specimen 
collected by L. M. Huey on October 21, 1919, agree in showing conclusively that the des- 
ert race of horned owl is the form found in the extreme southern San Joaquin Valley. 
Whether pallescens has invaded the region in recent years and supplanted pacificus, 
which was formerly supposed to inhabit the section, or whether it has always been an 
established part of the local avifauna, is a debatable question. But the latter hypothe- . 
sis seems much the more logical when we consider that this region also supports other 
typical desert forms, such as the Leconte Thrasher and California Sage Sparrow. 

Otocoris alpestris ammophila: The horned larks breeding about Buena Vista Lake 
exhibit affinities that are distinctly analogous to those which characterize the horned 
owls of the region, in that they seem related to the form of the Mohave Desert, rather 
than to actia of the more northern portion of the San Joaquin. A series of breeding 
birds from the vicinity of the Lake do, in a few instances, show a slight tendency in the 
latter direction, but the great majority are so close to typical ammophila as to be refer- 
able with certainty to that form. Breeding birds from Corcoran, Kings County, Califor- 
nia, in the collection of A. B. Howell, are unqualifiedly actia, so that ammophila, in the 
San Joaquin, must be confined to the extreme southern end of the Valley.—D. R. Dickty 
AND A. J. VAN RosseM, Pasadena, California, January 138, 1922. 


Position of Feet in Flight in Certain Birds.—Here are several apparent “rules” in 
bird life that have interested me for some time, and they are passed on to the readers 
of THr Conpor for what they are worth. 

1. All water birds in flight extend the feet behind. 

2. All web-footed birds, with short tails, spread the toes in flight, the membranes 
apparently acting as an elevator or rudder. This group includes the murres, murrelets, 
auks, and puffins. 

3. All perching birds in flight fold the legs forward under the feathers. 

All the short-tailed, web-footed birds that I have had under c'ose observation, 
when getting under way do spread the toes, placing them side hy side to form a wide 
flat surface, which is no doubt useful in flight. By the time these birds may have at- 
tained their regular speed, possibly the toes are relaxed, but they are then as a rule 
too far distant for accurate observation. I am not so certain that loons follow this 
rule. Grebes, which are lobe-footed, spread the lobe flat out in rising from the water, 
and, I think, close the toes after attaining full speed—Gro. G. C1ntwett, Puyallup, Wash- 
ington, January 20, 1922. 


Further Remarks on the Occurrence of the Buffle-head at Eagle Lake.—We have 
read with interest Mr. Allan Brooks’s comment on our record of the occurrence of the 
Buffle-head at Eagle Lake, California. Mr. Ray had received a similar letter from Mr. 
A. C. Bent drawing his attention particularly to the error in the identification of the 
young ducks shown in figure 33 of the Condor for November, 1921. It is evident that 
these are young American Mergansers. We do not wish to take up space unnecessarily 
in a discussion of this matter, but we believe a further account of the circumstances 
may be of interest, especially so, as Mr. Brooks has brought up several questions of 
doubt regarding the identity of the young following the female Buffle-head and also 
the actions of the male bird. 

Mr. Ray and I feel positive that the young following the female are Buffle-heads 
and we can also vouch for the actions of the male Buffle-head. The error regarding the 
young ducks shown in figure 33, we believe, should and can be explained by the circum- 
stances leading to their capture. Upon our first encountering the female and eight 
young, we recognized this as a new breeding duck for this locality and during our ef- 
forts to obtain a photograph it was noted that two of the young made several attempts 
at diving and in this way became separated from the parent. The remaining six kept 
well up with the parent and seemed to obey each warning. The diving efforts of the 
two young and the maneuvering of our boat caused a complete separation of the two 
from the parent and the remainder of the flock. 

Several hours afterward, the two young of the photograph were found on the 
shore of the bay in which the female and young were encountered and not more than 
50 yards from the point where the photograph, figure 32, was taken, 
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As the sizes of the young were apparently the same and no other duck with young 
was seen in the vicinity, we naturally assumed these were the missing two from the 
fiock. After photographing, we returned these two to the small pond occupied by the 
female and it was noted that the female immediately began pecking at the two new ar- 
rivals. Upon a later observation of the group, we found that the female had only six 
young, instead of eight, she evidently having driven the two young away from the flock. 

At least two explanations are possible regarding the occurrence of these two small 
young. They may have been separated from their own brood and joined the flock in 
which we found them, or it is possible Merganser eggs were deposited in the nest of 
the Buffle-head and hatched. The latter explanation seems the more probabie to us on 
account of the juveniles corresponding in size with the others. It is not uncommon to 
find eggs of different varieties of ground-nesting ducks in the same nest and, no doubt, 
the same holds true of tree-nesting varieties as well. 

Regarding the occurrence of the male Buffle-head, this bird was flushed from the 
bay before we were aware of the presence of the female and young. The male returned 
and was flushed at least twice thereafter from this small bay, and while he showed no 
particular solicitation for the young, it seemed obvious that he was the parent bird. In 
any event, he showed a decided preference for the small section of water occupied by 
the female and young.—JULES LAaBARTHE, San Francisco, February 6, 1922. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The award of the Brewster Memorial 


Medal for 1920-21 has been made by the Am- 
erican Ornithologists’ Union to Robert Ridg- 
way in recognition of his successful labors 
on the “Birds of North and Middle America.” 
Every ornithologist will heartily approve of 
the decision of the committee in charge of 
the award, that volume vill of this great 
work was the most meritorious publication 
on the birds of America which appeared 
during the last two-year period. 


On January 17, 1922, in response to an in- 
vitation from Mr. Charles L. Whittle, Mr. L. 
B. Fletcher, and others interested in the 
banding of birds, over 100 persons met at 
the Boston Society of Natural History Build- 
ing in Boston and organized a new ornitho- 
logical society to be known as the New Eng- 
land Bird Banding Association. The meet- 
ing was addressed by Mr. S. Prentiss Bald- 
win, of Cleveland, who during the last six 
years, by introducing bird-trapping as a 
means of banding birds, has done so much 
to show the scientific possibilities of the 
work. The Bureau of Biological Survey was 
represented by Mr. EK. A. Goldman who spoke 
of the Bureau’s plans in connection with the 
movement, strongly endorsing the organiza- 
tion of the new association and recommend- 
ing the formation of other organizations of 
the same character at appropriate localities 
in the United States and Canada. Over 300 
members are already enrolled in the new 
organization. 


It is becoming increasingly incumbent up- 
on active workers in any field of science to 
keep up with the times. Each one of us 
must know the literature appearing in his 
field. An indispensable aid to every serious 


worker is the Zoological Record, published 
by the Zoological Society of London (Reg- 
ent’s Park). Mr. W. L. Sclater is editor of 
the ‘‘Aves” portion, the annual subscription 
to which is seven shillings six pence. The 
publication of the Zoological Record has been 
continuous throughout the war period, ow- 
ing to local provision. But now, with great- 
ly increased printing costs, it can be con- 
tinued on the same plane of completeness 
only with outside support as well. It is a 
cooperative enterprise; hence the propriety 
of this suggestion that each Condor reader 
who is also a serious student in ornithology 
contribute to its maintenance by subscrib- 
ing, at least to the extent intimated above. 


The department of zoology of the Field 
Museum of Natural History, Chicago, has 
been completely reorganized under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Wilfred H. Osgood, Curator of 
that department. In the division of birds, 
Dr. C. E. Hellmayr has been secured as As- 
sociate Curator, Mr. John T. Zimmer as As- 
sistant Curator, Mr. Colin Sanborn as As- 
sistant, and Mr. Boardman Conover as Asso- 
ciate. In the division of birds’ eggs Mr. R. 
M. Barnes is Assistant Curator. In the divi- 
sion of mammals Mr. Edmund Heller has 
been made Assistant Curator. Messrs. Hel- 
ler and Zimmer are about to leave for an 
extended period of vertebrate collecting in 
Peru. 


Mr. A. S. Kibbe has recently made some 
comments in The Gull (organ of the Audu- 
bon Association of the Pacific) anent bird 
trapping and banding which to our minds 
deserve serious consideration. He _ says: 
“Trapping is not a diversion nor a spas- 
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modic pastime, but a business, with well de- 
fined duties and responsibilities. A bird 
trap must not be used like a mouse trap, to 
be baited and set and left to itself until one 
happens to think of it again. Bird traps 
should be open to constant observation and 
must be visited regularly and frequently, be- 
cause: (1) birds of certain species will not 
submit to the trap but will kill themselves 
in efforts to escape; (2) birds that do not 
object to the confinement may nevertheless 
quarrel and injure or kill each other; (3) 
birds that you wish to protect and save may 
be killed by the other birds or by rats 
trapped with them; (4) birds are liable to 
be killed by exposure in traps overnight. 
... Trap and band, if you are competent 
and willing and able to do it properly; ... 
but do not, yourself, nor permit anyone else 
to, bring terror or destruction to those birds 
that our Association is pledged to protect.” 


COMMUNICATION 


THE BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 


To the Editor of THk Conpor: 


The Biological Survey began in 1914 to 
collect data on the numerical distribution of 
bird life in the United States. By such in- 
formation, which is.gained through counts 
made by volunteer collaborators, of the birds 
breeding on selected areas, it is possible to 
gain some knowledge of the yearly fluectua- 
tions in bird life and of the effect the pres- 
ent State and Hederal laws may have on the 
increase of game and insectivorous birds. 
During the earlier years we received a very 
gratifying response to our request for as- 
sistance, but: during the war many persons 
were unable to continue the work and inter- 
est in it has seemed to wane, It is desirable 
that these counts should be repeated on a 
large scale through a period of years in or- 
der that adequate data may be accumulated 
to make possible definite conclusions. Any 
one thoroughly familiar with the breeding 
birds of his vicinity can do this work, and 
will find it growing in interest from year 
to year. We are therefore again appealing 
to the readers of THr Conpbor in the hope 
that all who are able to do so will make one 
or more bird counts this summer. 

The general plan of this work is to select 
a tract of land containing from 40 to 80 
acres and representing as nearly as possible 
the average conditions for the _ vicinity. 
Some day, during the height of the breeding 
season, this land should be carefully gone 
over in the early morning and the male 
birds counted, which at that season are usu- 
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ally in full song and may be considered each 
to represent a breeding pair. The result of 
this count should be checked subseyjuently 
to be sure that all birds counted nest within 
the selected area, and that none have been 
missed, The count should not be made until 
the spring migration is over and the birds 
are settled on their nesting grounds. In the 
latitude of Washington, D. C., the best time 
ior the first count is about the first of June; 
in New England and the northern states 
probably about June 10; and south of Wash- 
ington, during the latter part of May. 
Anyone who is willing to do this work is 
requested to send his name and address to 
the Biological Survey, Washington, D. C. 
Full directions for making a count and re 
port blanks will be sent in time for plans to 
be made before the actual time for the field 
work. Since the Bureau has no funds with 
which to pay for this work, it must depend 
on the services of voluntary observers. 
An added impetus should be given to this 
work at the present time by the report that 
the British ornithologists are contemplating 
a census of the birds of the British Isles, 
planned along the same lines as our own. 
Very truly yours, 

E. W. NELSON, 

BrotogicaL Survey, Washington, 
D, C., February 1, 1922. 


CHIEF, 


MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


OcrorrR.—The regular monthly meeting of 
the Southern Division, Cooper Ornithological 
Club, was held at the Los Angeles Museum 
at 8 Pp. M., October 27, 1921. President 
Dickey wasin the chair, with others present 
as follows: Messrs. Appleton, Barnes, Brown, 
Chambers, Hanaford, Howell, Lamb, Little, 
Miller, Pierce, Rich, van Rossem, Taylor, 
Warmer, Wyman; Mesdames Hall, Schnei- 
der and Warmer, and Misses Beers, Burnell, 
Germain and Kennedy. Mrs. Beers, Mrs. 
van Rossem and Miss Martin were visitors. 

Minutes of September meeting were read 
and approved. The following new names 
were presented: Benjamin W. King, Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, by H. J. Rust; Mabel M. 
Lawrence, Los Angeles, by Wright M. Pierce; 
Harry Rae Van Cleve, Los Angeles, by Dr. 
Warmer: James Norris Proctor, Santa Pau- 
la, by J. O. Snyder; Mrs. Aurelia B. Fergu- 
son, Los Angeles, by Mrs. Bicknell. The 
Northern Division sent the name of Mrs. 
Sara S. Boyle, Berkeley. 

Business Manager Chambers announced 
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the appointment of the secretary as deputy- 
custodian of the Chambliss Library, proper- 
ty of the Southern Division, and located in 
the Los Angeles Museum. : 

The occurrence of the red phalarope, in 
remarkable numbers, even in our city parks, 
was commented upon at length. Attention 
was then centered upon a tray of wood- 
pecker skins, following a brief introductory 
talk by the secretary. Adjourned.—L. HE. 
WyMan, Secretary. 


NOvVEMBER.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the Cooper Ornithological Club, South- 
ern Division, was held at the Los An- 
geles Museum at 8 P. M., November 22, 1921. 
President Dickey held the chair, with twen- 
ty-five members present, as follows: Messrs. 
Appleton, Chambers, Hanaford, Howard, 
Howell, Lamb, Low, Miller, Morcom, Pierce, 
Reis, Rich, Robertson, Ross, van Rossem, 
Warmer and Wyman; Mesdames_ Brown, 
Law and Warmer, and Misses Burnell, Ken- 
nedy, Potter and Pratt. Among the visitors 
were Mrs. Howell, Mrs. van Rossem and Miss 
Wetherell. 

Reading and approval of minutes of the 


October meeting preceded presentation of 
the following new names: Miss Mabel A. 


Stantord, Claremont, by Wright M. Pierce; 
Willard Fordyce Grinnell, Berkeley, by J. E. 
Law; Alice M. Huddleston, Berkeley, by Mr. 
W. L. Chambers; Howard H. Cleaves, by 
Carroll DeW. Scott; Clinton G. Abbott, and 
A. W. Anthony, by Mr. Chambers, the three 
last mentioned of the Natural History Muse- 
um, Balboa Park, San Diego. Names from 
the Northern Division were: Harry P. Stow, 
Alameda; Frederick C. Torrey, Berkeley; 
Zola Zinn, Seattle, Wash., and Dr. Robert 
Dill, Reno, Nevada. 

A letter from the secretary of the Pacific 
Division, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, suggesting Salt Lake 
City as the place for the next annual meet- 
ing, was read by the Secretary. On motion 
of Mr. Robertson the suggestion was ap- 
proved. Mr. Law presented a resumé of the 
business managers’ report for 1920 and first 
half of 1921. This showed a very satisfac- 
tory state of finances. 

Announcement was made by the secretary 
that Mr. Howell had been appointed assist- 
ant business manager, with the title “En- 
dowment Secretary”, his special duties being 
to solicit contributions to the endowment 
fund and to otherwise promote that branch 
of the Cluh’s activities. 

An interesting paper on the Thick-billed 
‘Parrot in Arizona was then presented by 
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Mr. Law, followed by informal discussion 
and inspection of a tray of orioles and 
grackles. Adjourned.—L. E. Wyman, Secre- 
tary. 


DrcEMBER.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the Southern Division, Cooper Ornitholog- 
ical Club, was held at 8 Pp. M., December 22, 
1921, at the Los Angeles Museum, with 
President Dickey in the chair and other 
members present as follows: Messrs. Bishop. 
Howell, Huey, Law, Little, Nokes, Pierce, 
van Rossem, Wyman; and Mrs. Law. Min- 
utes of the November meeting were read and 
approved followed by reading of November 
minutes of the Northern Division. 

New names presented were: Dorothy San- 
derson, Los Angeles, and Mrs, A. H. Haynes, 
St. Paul, Minn., by Mr. Dickey; and Mrs. Ar- 
thur J. Mix, Los Angeles, by Mrs. Schneider. 

Nomination of officers for 1922 was then 
taken up. For president, Mr. Howell named 
Dr. G. C. Rich, seconded by Mr. van 
Rossem, with nominations closed on the 
motion of Mr. Little, seconded by Mr. Pierce. 
The nomination of Mr. Pierce for vice- 
president by Mr. Law was seconded by 
Mr. Howell, and nominat ons ¢.0,ed on io. 
tion of Dr. Nokes, seconded by Mr. L ‘ttle 
The incumbent secretary was nominaied by 
Mr. Pierce to succeed himself; seconded by 
Mr. Law; nominations closed on’mo: on o 
Dr. Nokes, seconded by Mr. Huey. 

A well-prepared paper on certain a3)°¢.: 
of evolution was then presented by Mr. How- 
ell, followed by general discussion of the 
subject. The meeting closed with inspection 
of a series of loons and gréebes. Adjourned. 
—L. EK. WyMan, Secretary. 


JANUARY.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the Southern Division, Cooper Ornitholog- 
ical Club, was held at the Los Angeles Mu- 
seum at 8 Pp. M., January 26, 1922, with Vice- 
President Pierce in the chair and others 
present  as_ follows: Messrs. Appleton, 
Barnes, Bishop, Bramkamp, Brown, Cham- 
bers, Huey, King, Law, Lamb, Little, Miller, 
Morcom, Nokes, Dr. Rich, Selwyn Rich, 
Warmer and Wyman; Mesdames Anthony, 
Hall, Law and Schneider; Miss Burnell and 
Miss ‘Terry. Among visitors were Mrs. 
Bishop, Mrs. Raymond, Prof. Monroe, Dr. 
Hall and Dr. Bramkamp. 

Minutes of December meeting were read 
and approved. New names were presented 
as follows: Elmer Wachtel, Pasadena, by H. 
Arden Edwards; Ross McKinnon, Blue Rap- 
ids, Kansas, by P. B. Peabody; Ralph B. 
Williams, San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara, 
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by W. Lee Chambers; Mrs. May Canfield, 
San Diego, by Laurence M. Huey; Miss Eliz- 
abeth Dewees, Norristown, Pa., by R. J. Mid- 
dleton; Alex Strauss, Banning, by Dick 
Bramkamp; Rev. Francis M. Wilson, Beau- 
mont, by Walter B. Barrows; Thos. L. Green, 
Hollywood, by J. E. Law; Mrs. E. M. B. 
Reichberger, American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, by W. DeW. Miller; F. 
C. Millard, Alhambra, by F. H. Hands; Clar- 
ence L. Whittle, Boston, Mass., by J. Grin- 
nell; James Olin Wanzer, Sacramento, by W. 
Lee Chambers. Also from the Northern Di- 
vision: Miss Matilda V. Nienburg, Alameda; 
Paul Fredericks Bunker, Berkeley; Emily D. 
Laloge, Alameda; Dr. G. Dallas Hanna, San 
Francisco; Leonarde Keeler, Berkeley; Miss 
W. C. Lindemann, Alameda. 

In the matter of election of officers, Dr. 
Warmer moved that the secretary be in- 
structed to cast an electing ballot for all 
nominees; seconded by Mr. Huey, and unani- 
mously carried, whereupon the secretary an- 
nounced Dr. Rich elected president, W. M. 
Pierce, vice president, and L. KH. Wyman, 
secretary. President Rich took the chair. 

Dr. Bishop then spoke on birds of the 
Great Salt Lake region, illustrating his talk 
by specimens taken by him in that locality. 
Followed the usual round of informal discus- 
sion of bird matters, with inspection of Dr. 
Bishop’s specimens, Adjourned.—L.  E. 
WYMAN, Secretary. 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


DECEMBER.—The December meeting of the 
Northern Division of the Cooper Ornitholog- 
ical Club was held at the usual place on De- 
cember 22, at 8 p. M. President Wright pre- 
sided, and those in attendance were: Mes- 
dames Allen, Kelly, Reygadas and Thomson; 
Messrs. Bassett, Bryant, Bunker, Dixon, 
Evermann, Gignoux, Labarthe, Miller, Stor- 
er, Stow, Swarth, Torrey and Wadsworth. 
Visitors: Mrs. Bunker, Mrs. Evermann, Mrs. 
Thomson, Mrs. Wadsworth, Mr. Keeler, Mr. 
Kessel and Professor Kingsley. 

The November minutes of the Northern 
Division were read and approved, and the 
October and November minutes of the South- 
ern Division were read. The following 
names were proposed: lLeonarde Keeler, 
Berkeley, by Mr. Curtis Wright; Miss W. C. 
Lindemann, Alameda, and Miss Matilda V. 
Nienburg, Alameda, by Mrs. G. E. Kelly. 
Announcement was made of the appointment 
of Mr. A. B. Howell as a third business man- 
ager, to have charge of the endowment fund. 
Mr. Swarth gave a resumé of the business 
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managers’ reports for January and July, 
1921. 

Nominations for officers for the coming 
year resulted in the presentation of the fol- 
lowing names to be voted on at the January 
meeting: For president, H. S. Swarth; for 
vice-president, J. S. Cooper; for secretary, 
Mrs. J. T. Allen, Further nominations were 
closed by unanimous vote. 

Business completed, Dr. H. C. Bryant pre- 
sented a “Field Key for California Hawks”, 
After discussion the meeting adjourned.— 
AMELIA S, ALLEN, Secretary. 


JANUARY.—The regular meeting of the 
Northern Division of the Cooper Ornitholog- 
ical Club was held at the Museum of Verte- 
brate Zoology on January 26, 1922, at 8 P. M. 
President Wright was in the chair, and 
about sixty members and friends were pres- 
ent. 

After the minutes of the preceding meet- 
ing had been read and approved, officers for 
the ensuing year were elected as follows: 
President, H. S. Swarth; Vice-President, J. 
S. Cooper; Secretary, Mrs. J. T. Allen. Mr. 
Swarth then took the chair and called on 
Mr. Charles Keeler for the program of the 
evening—a talk on ‘“‘The Evolution of the 
Colors of Birds’. 

Two new names were proposed for mem- 
bership by Mr. H. W. Carriger: Mr. John L. 
Cole, and Mr. Martin C. Paulson, Nevada, 
lowa. The following resolution was submit- 
ted by Dr. Joseph Grinnell, who moved its 
adoption. Upon second by Mr. Lastreto it 
was unanimously adopted by the Club. 


Whereas, it is rumored that the Regents of 
the University of California are seriously 
considering the use of Strawberry Canyon 
as a site for the proposed stadium, and 

Whereas, Strawberry Canyon comprises a 
part of the Campus in which animal life na- 
tive to the region is continuing under as 
nearly natural conditions as seem possible 
anywhere in the east-bay region, and 

Whereas, Strawberry Canyon is a valuable 
asset for field instruction in general biology 
in certain authorized courses of the Univer- 
sity of California and also serves in similar 
manner all local students of birds and of 
general natural history, ; 

Be it resolved that the Northern Division 
of the Cooper Ornithological Club protest 
emphatically against any move contemplated 
by the Regents of the University of Califor- 
nia which would mean the destruction of 
Strawberry Canyon as regards the values 
here emphasized. 

On motion of Mr. Lastreto, duly seconded, 
a committee of two was appointed to investi- 
gate legislation pending with regard to the 
sale of foreign bird-feathers. Adjourned.— 


AMELIA S. ALLEN, Secretary. 
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MISCELLANEOUS BIRD NOTES FROM MONTANA 
By CHARLES L. WHITTLE 


WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS 


URING the spring of 1921, from May 14 to June 5, the writer was occa- 
sionally afield in the vicinity of Great Falls, Montana, and much more 
extensively so in the Little Belt Mountains, about fifty-five miles south- 

easterly from that city. Great Falls is situated on the Missouri River where 
the stream debouches from the Rocky Mountains into a broad, inter-mountain 
valley, at this point approximately 3300 feet above the sea. The valley bottom 
is treeless except along water courses, and a considerable portion of it is under 
cultivation. 

The section of the mountains visited lay on and near the head-waters of 
two or three small torrential streams flowing into Belt Creek near Neihart; in 
particular, Carpenter Creek, which drains the north slope of ‘‘ Neihart Baldy’’, 
a mountain about 8000 feet high. Barring narrow strips along streams ocecu- 
pied by a small deciduous growth, and occasional ‘‘mountain parks’’, this area 
is almost completely covered with lodge-pole pines, nearly all ten to twenty 
years old, in most places replacing an older growth of heavy timber of the 
same species, largely destroyed by fire. 

Much of this mountain country was still covered with snow on May 14, 
aud on June 5 snow was still present as drifts on northerly slopes of peaks 
and ridges occurring at elevations of over 7000 feet. The region visited dur- 
ing this period has an elevation ranging from 5500 to 7300 feet. My visit was 
therefore fortunate in the matters of time of year and snow conditions, to wit- 
ness the gradual coming of the birds that visit these somewhat isolated moun- 
tains for nesting purposes or pass through them in migration. 

Such notes as follow were made incidentally, in connection with other 
field work in the region mentioned above, and are given in part to show ar- 
rival dates for some species and the breeding distribution of others as affected 
by elevation. The order given follows the American Ornithologists’ Union 
Check-Iast, third edition. 
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Actitis macularia. Spotted Sandpiper. ‘lwo seen near Neihart at a small 
poud on Belt Creek, May 29, at an elevation of 5700 feet. Here a courtship 
peritormance was witnessed. One of the birds, judged to be a male, was seen 
standing on a long, inclined timber, while another, presumed to be a female, 
ted close by along the shore. ‘I'he male first walked the length ot the timber 
and then tlew to another one, where he depressed and spread his tail, and, 
without teetering, stalked slowly along its entire length, with head bent low. 
Quiet-water shores are favored by this species and there are accordingly tew 
that summer along this turbulent stream. 

Geryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher. Just one seen, May 18, on Carpenter 
Creek near a beaver dam. The species is scarce here in summer on account of 
lack of suitable fishing grounds. 

bryobates viliosus monticola. Rocky Mountain Hairy Woodpecker. A 
pair was encountered at 72U0 teet in a stand ot dead timber. ‘The race was 
readily recognized by its unspotted wing coverts and tertials. Birds were 
courting. i watehed one preen its feathers tor some tive minutes while stand- 
ing vertically on a tree trunk, and it did a very thorough job, most of the 
back, tail, wings and under parts being gone over, the throat and head receiy- 
ing a vigorous scratching in heu of treatment with the mandibles. 

Phalaenoptilus nuttalli nuttalli. Poor-wull. Two were met with on May 
26, in small, thickly-growing pines at an elevation, of 6800 feet. No doubt just 
arrived. 

Lyrannus tyrannus. Kingbird. First one seen June 5, in Missouri River 
valley near Great Falls. This species was not found above 3400 feet and was 
contined to rather open country near wooded streams. 

Cyanocitta stelleri annectens. Biack-headed Jay. Identification was 
based on the published range of this race. Found on May 14 in small lodge- 
pole pines at an elevation of 5400 feet, probably nesting. Its squeal, like the 
_hKed-tailed Hawk, deceived me completely. As I entered the pinery the jay, 
presumably a male, flew about very excitedly uttering a variety of reproach- 
ful notes and among them was the cry of the Red-tail. I could not help won- 
dering if, as is generally believed, this cry is really an imitation of the hawk’s, 
whether it were not being used in an attempt to drive me away as a presumed 
enemy in hopes of saving its nest from attack, the jays having learned by 
experience that some of their enemies, such as the pine squirrel, when about 
to rob their nests, are occasionally frightened away or captured by this hawk. 

Icterus bullocki. Bullock Oriole. A mated pair seen June 5 in Great 
Falls Park, the male in first nuptial plumage. Not present here June 1. 

Carpodacus cassini. Cassin Purple Finch. Observed range from 5600 to 
7300 feet. Not yet nesting (June 1). Abundant. 

Junco hyemalis mearnsi. Pink-sided Juneco. From May 18 to June 4 
found ranging from 5600 to 7300 feet. Not yet nesting. Very plentiful. 

Melospiza lincolni lincolni. Lincoln Sparrow. One male arrived May 26. 
Sang for hours from a group of small aspens at an elevation of 6000 feet. Ap- 
peared to have selected his nesting area. 

Calamospiza melanocorys. Lark Bunting. This species arrived in the 
Missouri valley between Great Falls and the village of Belt on May 17, in 
large flocks composed of both sexes in nuptial plumage. The birds generally 
remained in flocks at least up to the first of June. 
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On May 31 as | left the train at Gerber, which is merely a junction poiut 
in the Missouri valley (elevation 3376 feet) at 4 P. M., during a slight drizzle, 
1 was welcomed by (to me) an unusual bird chorus, a vericable carnival of 
song. Western Robins, Red-winged Blackbirds (presumably Ayelatus ploent- 
ceus fortis), and Western Meadowlarks sang trom telegraph poles, the lence 
posts were capped by smging Western Vesper Sparrows and Song Sparrows, 
while all about the station in every direction, first here and then there, ofteu 
in a dozen places at once, Lark Buntings shot into the alr, usually trom the 
ground, as though propelled from guns, pouring out the most mtectious and 
passionate song, perhaps, sung by any bird in the United States. ‘l'his song 
is tar from simple and its opening alto notes give it a noticeable richness. 
Within one hundred teet ot the station on this occasion there were at least a 
hundred singing males, and with them there were, no doubt, a similar number 
of silent and inconspicuous temales teeding on the ground. If tue temales 
were impressed by the singing, or were even aware of it, their behavior did 
not indicate it. 

In one weedy field I counted twenty singing males. They sing while rest- 
ing on the ground, on weeds, or on fence posts, but commonly the song begms 
as a bird leaves the ground, moving directly upward at an angle of about 00" 
to a height of ten to thirty feet and occasionally higher. ‘he descent is slower, 
usually indirect and more gradual, the song culminating as the bird again 
comes to rest on the ground or on a fence post. The flight song appears not to 
ditter trom the perch song except in the matter of speed, the former being 
given more rapidly. Very trequently these tlghts, which are doubtiess court- 
ship performances, are accompanied by unusual wing motions. Sometimes the 
wings are set at the apex of the flight and are often upturned over the back 
in an acute V, after the habit of McCown Longspurs, with which the Lark 
buntings are often associated during such exhibitions, the wings being slowly 
lowered as they glide or float to the ground. At other times, in place of set- 
ting the wings, the birds fly downward, the wing strokes not being perfectly 
synchronized, giving the birds a rocking motion. This alternation of wing 
strokes, which is only practised during flight singing, is often at a maximum, 
namely, when one wing is at the top of its describing are and the other is at 
the bottom of its are. J. A. Allen (in Coues, Birds of the Northwest, p. 164) 
has apparently called attention to a phase of this phenomenon, describing it 
as a ‘‘peculiar flapping of the wings,’’ and Dr. Townsend (Auk, vol. 29, 1912, 
p. 286) points out that the Chimney Swift regularly flies in this manner, and 
that some very young birds (nestlings), crows and grackles being examples, 
swim by alternate wing strokes if placed in water. The explanation is given 
that this method of propulsion is primitive, and, according to evolutionary law, 
is still exhibited by very young birds of many species. 

IF. H. Allen (Auk, vol. 36, 1919, pp. 528-536) has advanced the theory that 
the ecstatic mating song is an elaborated older song, one which has been 
evolved from the perch song. Nevertheless flight songs often contain even 
more primitive sounds, such as call notes, and it is interesting to note that 
aiternate wing motion in birds, which is a survival of the alternate lez motion 
of their reptilian ancestors, is still occasionally practiced by Lark Buntings 
during their flight singing. 

The Lark Bunting’s song, in common with that of most birds, has been 
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variously deseribed, but not all such differences in descriptions are due to the 
personal equation, for birds have an exasperating way of singing unusual 
songs to the confusion of the bird student. J. A. Allen (Bull. Mus. Comp. 
Zool., vol. 3, 1871-76, p. 187). says of this species: ‘‘Its notes are so similar 
to those of the Chat (/cleria v. virens) as to be scarcely distinguishable from 
them.’’ I did not observe this similarity, my note book reading: ‘* Their song 
begins with rich, low, whistled notes followed by trills and other whistled 
notes, higher-pitched than the opening ones, very similar to certain portions 
of a Canary’s song, alternating with other notes suggesting the bubbling song 
of the Long-billed Marsh Wren and ending as the bird alights, with a fine 
trill of an exceedingly high pitch.”’ 

As I have stated, this species arrived in flocks on May 17 and the birds 
were still in flocks on June 1, but by June 5d the dispersal to their nesting areas 
had taken place. Allen (loc. cit., p. 137) noted that they appeared to nest in 
eolonies about Fort Hays, Kansas. Around Great Falls this tendency was 
marked, five or six pairs nesting so near together that the males often sang 
trom a series of fence posts at the same time. 

The species nested rather locally all over this section of the Missouri val- 
ley, up to, but not in, the wooded foothills of the Rockies (elevation approx- 
imately 3600 feet). They are birds of the open prairie, selecting nesting sites 
in weedy tracts, under thick cover of tumble weed (Cycloloma atriplicifolium) 
accumulated by the wind against some obstruction, usually a wire fence, or 
even under a single plant of this species over-turned on the prairie. Nest- 
building begins during the last days of May, and a completed nest was found 
on June 1 which contained three eggs on June 4. This nest was built entirely 
of grass and, as is customary, was placed on the ground with its rim flush with 
the surface, the inside diameter being two and one-quarter inches, and the 
depth the same. 

The appearance of Lark Buntings in great abundance about Great Falls 
in the spring of 1921 was heralded by people generally thereabouts as a har- 
binger of good crops, for the birds are stated to have been very infrequent in 
this section of the state for years during seasons of bad crops. They are lo- 
cally called ‘‘ Bobolinks’’. 

Vireosylva gilva swainsoni. Western Warbling Vireo. First met with 
June 3 at Armington, along the foothills of the Little Belt Mountains, eleva- 
tion 3000 feet. 

Vermivora celata celata. Orange-crowned Warbler. This warbler does 
not appear to have received much attention at the hands of ornithologists, par- 
ticularly in the matter of its song. It was my good fortune to find two of this 
race, both males, on their nesting grounds about the time of their arrival, 
namely, May 17. The region selected by them was a wooded, triangular ridge, 
lying between two mountain streams, sloping easterly (thus being early freed 
{from snow), at an elevation of 5600 feet. Small willows and aspens, ten to 
twenty feet high, covered the ridge and grew for several hundred feet in 
every direction along the mountain slope, and about the blossoms of the for- 
mer the warblers were searching for their insect food. 

Each bird had apparently selected his ‘‘general nesting site’’, or nesting 
area, and these were about 500 feet apart. Both birds sang at short intervais 
for the five hours they were under observation; one confined its singing and 
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feeding to a small tract not over forty feet across, and appeared not to visit 
or be visited by a mate. An effort was made to learn if the birds were in fact 
mated or that nesting had already begun, but no evidence of either was found. 
I believe that they were fresh from their winter quarters, that they had se- 
lected the general site for their nests and were awaiting the arrival of the 
females, after the manner of Red-winged Blackbirds and other species. This 
race arrives on the average at Columbia Falls, Montana, May 5, and at Aweme, 
Manitoba, May 7. 

The birds commonly procured their food from two to ten feet from the 
ground. They were not excessively active; in fact, for warblers, they were 


SONG-FORMS OF THE ORANGE-CROWNED AND LUTESCENT 
LERS. NUMBERS 1-4, ORANGE-CROWN; NUMBER 5, LUTESCENT 
LER. THE LAST TWO NOTES OF NUMBER 5 ARE GIVEN WITH AN APS 
CIABLE INTERVAL BETWEEN, 


fairly moderate in their movements. The song of one Orange-crown was stu- 
died carefully at short range. This bird had a single song subject to four 
variations, each including at least one trill. Each trill was on a single note, 
but one variation had two trills about four tones apart, and another had two 
trills on the same note separated by a iower note. The pitch was near that 
of the Nashville’s song, that is, at about the upper limit of the piano. For this 
type of song the trills were not given with excessive speed, but the number 
of notes in each could not be counted with certainty. All the notes appeared 
to have the same length, the whole having such an exceedingly simple arrange- 
ment that I am attempting to represent the four variations below, indicating, 
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however, only their form (fig. 29, nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4). The musical staff and 
notes are used as a matter of convenience and not with the intent of giving 
the songs in musical notation. If these song-forms prove to be the common 
ones of the Orange-crown, my hope is that they may assist in identifying the 
bird in the field, perhaps better, at least with average bird students, unae- 
quainted with music, than by representations of the songs at the hands of a 
skilled musician. 

Vermivora celata lutescens. Lutescent Warbler. On the same date that 
the Orange-crowns were found, and farther up the mountain, about a half a 
mile away, there was a single bird of this race singing from, and feeding in, 
thick chaparral near the ground. During the half hour he was under observa- 
tion he sang but one song which closely resembled the Orange-crown’s open- 
ing trill (see fig. 29, no. 5), but closing with two lower and slower notes sug- 
gesting swee-swee. 

This race is not known to nest as far east as the Rockies and hence was 
probably migrating; but an isolated singing male at this season suggests that 
the bird was on its nesting grounds. Some nesting dates elsewhere are: Ala- 
meda County, California. April 5; and Tacoma, Washington, May 3-28. 

The bird was strikingly colored. of very vellow plumage having an olive 
cast, and it appeared to be specifically distinct from celata. As I examined the 
bird at short ranee through a field glass it seemed to me that the two races 
were nesting here side by side without intereradation. 

Dendroica auduboni. Audubon Warbler. First apveared at 5600 feet. 
May 19. Ranges to 7100 feet. Here a mountain species, confining its sum- 
mer range to the medium-sized lodge-vole pines. 

Regulus calendula calendula. Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Occasional at ele- 
vations of 6400-6600 feet in large conifers along mountain streams. Thev were 
heard singing every day. but the song of the eastern bird was in no instance 
given in full, only its ovening notes. The terminal three to four times re- 
peated closing notes. often anglicised as ‘‘Tiook-a-me. ]look-a-me’’ ete.. In no 
case were suno. A. A. Saunders (Auk. vol. 36. 1919. pn. 525-528) has written 
at length on the veogravhical variation shown in this kinelet’s common sone. 
and T am glad to add mv testimony to the same effect. Saunders savs that 
the Rubv-erown sinos this abbreviated song wherever heard thronehont the 
western half of Montana. an area including the Little Belt Mountains. Bird 
ctndents who are afield in the Cordilleras, particularly easterners. shonld man 
the range of this most interesting ard nnusual kinelet. which annears to oeen- 
nv manv thoensand sanare miles of territory. and. while not known to differ 
subsnecifiecally from the eastern bird. vet nossesses a Jess eomnlex song. As 
the eastern Rubv-erown’s sone annears ta he an elahoration of that sine hv 
the Montana hirds. it mav he fairlv aroned on evolutionarv vronnds that thev 
(and the Pacifie Coast races too if their sone is indistinenishable from that 
of the eastern hirds) have descended from the Montana hirds. Those talking 
the onnesite view will see in the less eomnvlex sone of the Montana birds evi- 
dence of devolution rather than evolution. : 

Mvadestes townsendi. Towncend Solitaire. On Mav 15 mv attention was 
attracted to the Sclitaires hv hearine them sino as thev were migrating narth- 
erly over the mountains as sinole birds and in nairs. Thev commonly flew well 
above the mountains so that identification was made by their songs. A day 
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or two after this, at an elevation of 7000 feet, a single bird was seen at a little 
eamp belonging to a prospector, consisting of a tent pitched amid scattered 
pines, with snow all about excepting where the sun had locally exposed the 
forest floor. A number of men with a pair of horses were working here, fell- 
ing trees and dragging logs, when the Solitaire alighted close to us on the 
ground, flying from a perch on the top of a tall pine, where he had been sing- 
ing. I was able to approach within fifteen feet of the bird when he flew, 
ascending above the pines in little curved flights first to the left and then to 
the right as if confused, or uncertain where he wished to go. Later, this pecu- 
larity was found to be much elaborated as an accompaniment to the flight 
singing of the species, used both in ascending and descending. A number of 
times on this date a Solitaire could be heard singing high in the air and well 
above us up the mountain, and sometimes it could be seen coming down the 
steep slope just over the trees with great velocity, alighting suddenly on a tree 
top, when he would again burst into song.. On May 24 I witnessed the begin- 
-ning of a sone-flight, no doubt a courtship performance, of which the precipi- 


Fig. 30. DIAGRAM OF SONG-FLIGHT OF THE TOWNSEND SOLITAIRE, A-B, 1420 FERT; 
B-C, 500 FEET. ELEVATION OF RIDGE (B), 7300 FEET. 


tate descent over the tree tops just described is the termination, although at 
that time the birds appeared to have mated. 

I was standing on a nearly treeless ridge, at an elevation of 7300 feet, 
when a Solitaire which was singing close by on a stunted pine, flew upward 
in two series of irregular spirals. The first series was made by circling to the 
left, and the second series by circling to the right, as shown diagramatieally in 
figure 30. By this method the bird mounted to a height of perhaps 500 feet, 
singing at intervals. Then he started off as though to leave the vicinity, when, 
suddenly and with astonishing velocity, he plunged downward, apparently 
with set wings, in a succession of steeply-pitched zigzags, almost to the ground, 
and then turned abruptly upward again in a second series of spirals of the 
same character, which ended in another zigzag drop of at least 700 feet when 
he disappeared down the slope. 

A little time afterwards the bird reappeared and joined a second one in a 
group of fire-killed pines standing in deep snow accumulated on the lee slope 
of the ridge. The pair sat on a dead tree and occasionally dropped to the snow 
to pick up insects which had become chilled by coming in contact with the cold 
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surface, acting like a pair of bluebirds. This same afternoon I witnessed 
again this extraordinary song-flight, which varied only a little from the pre- 
vious performance. The spirals as before were very irregular in apparent 
diameter and the angle of the ascent was ineonstant. <A flight exhibition lasted 
about two minutes. In the diagram (fig. 30) the symmetry of the spirals is 
much exaggerated, the actual course of the bird being unknown in detail, but 
the zigzag lines are not far from accurate. The bird began its song-flight from 
near the crest of a ridge and ended it with a zigzag drop of 700 feet and a 
rush down the mountain to a point a quarter of a mile from its place of begin- 
ning, only to again burst into song as it alighted on the top of a pine. 

On the 20th I ran across a pair of the birds in small. rather open timber, 
where it was warm and sunny and where the ground was free from snow. The 
birds did not sing, but were busy searching for food. As before, their blue- 
bird-like method of finding insects was in evidence, and these were pounced 
upon, whether discerned on the ground or on the sides of tree trunks, or 
were secured by hovering over some promising spot where one had been dis- 
covered. Only one eall was heard, a whistled ick similar to that made by the 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 

Various observers who have written about this species have differed 
greatly, both as to the character of its song and its seasons of singing. Lack 
of agreement in describing bird songs is to be expected. as a rule, but the pub- 
lished accounts of the Sclitaire’s song veriods seemingly stamp the species as 
very abnormal in this respect. The foliowing references are believed to be 
representative of the many published descriptions: 

F. 8. Hanford (Condor. vol. 19, 1917. p. 14) has apparently been most 
fortunate in hearing the bird at its best and he thus describes its sone: “* . 
The feathers of his breast and throat rose with a song that softly echoed ae 
beautiful voices of the brook. the gureline eddies. the silver tinkle of tiny eas- 
eades, and the deep medley of miniature falls. Infinitely fine and sweet was 
this rendering of mountain music. At times the song of the bird rose above 

the water in rivpline cadences not shrill. but in an infinite number of 
runs and modulated trills. dvine away aeain and again to low vlaintive whis- 
pering notes sugeestive of tender memories.’’ This song was heard in early 
snrine, Fuertes (Bird-Lore. vol. 16. 1914. p. 2) says their song is a ‘‘blithe. 
Grosheak warble. frequently given in lark-like flight.”” W. lL. Dawson (Con- 
dor, vol. 21. 1919. p. 14) describes it. as sung from a perch. as ‘‘broken and 
fracmentarv. and is rendered in a matter-of-fact. passionless wav.’’ Williams 
(Ank. vol. 7. 1890. p. 98) reeords the song as ‘‘loud, varied. and Thrush-like. 
and is uttered as they mount ranidly unward in short zigzag flivhts to a heieht 
far above the pines.’’ Knowlton and Ridgwav (Birds of the World. n. 672) 
say its sone is a blend of the songs of the Purvle Finch. the Wood Thrush and 
the Winter Wren. this deserivtion. however. avparentlvy being taken from 
Coues’ Birds of the Northwest. and Coues in turn quotes it from a letter writ- 
ten to him by Trippe. 

The writer heard these birds sine nearly everv dav for two weeks. but in 
the face of such varving descriptions as given ahove. he hesitates to add still 
another to the list. Recognizing. however. that a descrintive account of a com- 
plex song will convey little transferable knowledee. T will give mv imnres- 
sions for what they are worth. The perch and flight song of the Solitaire is 
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distinctly a warble which daily reminded me of the simple song of the Cassin 
Purple Finch (Carpodacus cassinz), a bird heard here at the same time. ‘lhe 
thight song is uttered with great rapidity, with a musical range of less than 
an octave and, in common with many flight songs, the notes are more or iess 
jumbled. Its duration, by repetition, is of unusual length. The perch song is 
similar, less eestatic and slower. As the use of the word ‘‘warble’’ is likely to 
convey a different idea to different people, it may be well to state what | 
mean by its use, namely, a rapidly-uttered, often repeated succession of notes 
very siightly accented, and ot narrow musical range. In the case of the 
Warbling Vireo (Vireo gilvus gilvus) the difterent notes and their range may 
eaSily be made out, but the Solitaire’s flight warble does not permit of any 
such analysis. 

It is perhaps in the matter of the bird’s season of singing that writers are 
mostly at variance. Hanford (loc. cit., p. 13) says: ‘‘So rare a singer is the 
Solitaire that during my mountain rambles, extending over a period of thir- 
teen years, | have heard the song on only five oceasions.’’ Gertken (Auk, vol. 
33, 1916, p. 327) found it singing in Minnesota in December. Trippe, quoted 
by Coues (Birds of the Northwest, pp. 95, 96), says: ‘‘In summer and fall its 
voice 1s rarely heard; but as winter comes on, and the woods are well-nigh de- 
serted by all save a few Titmice and Nuthatches, it begins to utter occasionally 
a single bell-like note. . . . Toward the middle and latter part of win- 
ter, .-. . the Fly-catching Thrush delights to sing;’’ and farther, ‘*To- 
ward spring, as soon as the other birds begin to sing, it becomes silent.’’ Beck- 
ham (Auk, vol. 2, 1885, p. 140) also found them entirely silent in Colorado 
from April 22 to June 1, singing the latter week in September. Coues (Birds 
of the Colorado Valley, p. 47) writes that J. K. Lord heard some twenty Soli- 
taires in song in November at a time when the cold was intense, and Drew 
(Bull. Nuttall Orn. Club, vol. 6, 1881, p. 86) found them singing in Colorado 
in October. 

The Solitaire is thus reported, by the combined testimony of several ob- 
servers, to be in song, at least at intervals, from September to February in- 
clusive, and by two observers to be silent during the customary singing sea- 
son. Others, however, including the writer, find the species quite normal in 
the matter of having the usual spring singing period. It is difficult to account 
for the reports that this species does not sing during the courting and nesting 
seasons. : 

Hylocichla fuscescens salicicola. Willow Thrush. Two birds seen in Great 
Falls Park, June 1, no doubt recently arrived. 

Hylocichla guttata auduboni. Audubon Hermit Thrush. Earliest seen on 
May 22 in the pineries at 6500 feet elevation. Those familiar with the eastern 
race will not fail to note the less rufous tail of auduboni. They were first 
heard to sing on June 4 on a steep mountain side. Here their song is heard 
under the most favorable conditions. I have a feeling of pity for any one who 
has no ears to hear this master of song: for any one who does not stop and 
reverently lift his hat as he listens to this anthem singer of the mountains. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, March 2, 1922. 
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WASTED ORNITHOLOGICAL MATERIAL 
By W. H. BERGTOLD 


WITH ONE PHOTO 


N THE HISTORY of all sciences it appears that the first and early stages 
| of study in each one concern the larger, more striking and general aspects 
of the subject; then, successively, come periods wherein the smaller, and 
yet smaller, details are investigated, without finally reaching any limit to the 
minuteness of the parts or details examined. Ornithology presents no excep- 
tion to this rule; its study is now in the stage of examining its smaller, but 
not thereby less important, details. Hence ornithologists of today and of the 
future who wish to make substantial contributions to their science will have to 
work with the more humdrum and less showy particulars. 

These are days of efficiency along all lines, days when even the aid of a 
cinematograph is invoked to reveal useless or awkward ways in the manual 
applieation of labor; days when no single item of material is wasted if there 
be any possibility of its being utilized. There is a widespread belief that men 
of science work on a higher plane than does the mechanic or laborer; it there- 
fore behooves men of science to justify such a reputation by the higher accu- 
racy and exhaustiveness of their work. In the light of such a reputation, what 
would be said of the workers in, and the students of, a particular science, 
many of whom waste many of the opportunities and much of the material com- 
ine daily to their hands? Moreover, how much more would be said condemn- 
ing such a practice, if it were known that many of these opportunities and 
much of this material might never again be duplicated? 

It is the object of these few remarks to draw attention to the fact that 
large possibilities for the accumulation of a rich mass of invaluable data of 
various sorts are inherent in the birds annually collected for bona fide scien- 
tifie purposes, and that a considerable part of such possibilities is habitually 
wasted by a goodly proportion of bird collectors and preparators. 

There is, the writer is given to understand, in one large museum of this 
country, more than a quarter of a million bird skins; these skins, because of 
their very existence in this museum, have not been wasted, but on the contrary 
they have been of great use in the study and development of the science of 
ornithology. But, has each and every one of these skins been made to yield all 
the valuable data inherent in it when it came to hand as a fresh bird, and be- 
fore it was ‘‘made up’’ into a skin? Very few would be willing to answer 
*‘yves’’ to this question. 

Circumstances of equipment, climate, country, ete., often make it impos- 
sible for a collector to secure and record all the data pertaining to a fresh bird; 
no criticism ean lie justly against such a worker. However, a large number of 
bird collectors and preparators are not handicapped by such conditions or eir- 
cumstances, and yet they fail utterly to make record of many scientific facts 
related to each fresh bird. Each bird skin in any collection obviously means 
- the possession of a freshly killed bird, at some time by some one, usually a 
trained preparator or a scientific collector. It is true that many careful and 
enthusiastic collectors make every effort to utilize in every way fresh speci- 
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mens coming to their hands; yet one is safe in saying that a much larger pro- 
portion of workers do not do so. The freshly collected bird is skinned and 
properly labeled, and the matter ends there. Surely every newly collected bird 
has in it more of importance than that—has valuable aspects and possibilities 
which can be studied and recorded without in the least depreciating its final 
value as a collection specimen. 

Let us enumerate, in part only, what ways a freshly killed bird can be stu- 
died before it is finally ‘‘made up”’ into a ‘‘skin”’. 

Of these a few are: 1. Its external parts: A. Its measurements. b. The 
color of the soft parts and the irides. 2. Collecting its dermal parasites. 3. 
The weight of the specimen. 4. Preserving its ‘‘stomach’’ and contents. 5. 
Collecting its intestinal parasites. 6. Taking the bird’s body temperature if 
it be secured before or just at death. 

It is quite unnecessary now to discuss some of the items mentioned above, 
for collectors have long since learned that without data relative to them a bird 
skin is scientifically almost worthless. It is, however, proper now to touch 
upon some of the others. 

Probably all birds have dermal parasites. It is an extremely simple mat- 
ter to have on one’s work table, or desk, or in one’s field kit, a few empty 
phials (one dram), and a stock bottle of a 40 percent solution of formaldehyde 
or denatured alcohol; then, before skinning a specimen, one can, with a pair 
of forceps and a little care and patience, and at the expense of very little 
time, pick off the parasites from the bird’s feathers, and save them in a phial 
of preservative. The addition of a label, on which should be written the date, 
locality, and host, makes complete a collected side-issue which will be wel- 
comed by an entomologist, and which may develop large value both in ento- 
mology and ornithology. If any one ask of what value are such parasites an 
answer can be found in articles by Kellogg (Auk, vol. 16, 1899, p. 232) and 
by Ferris (Journ. Mammalogy, vol. 3, 1922, p. 16). : 

The writer makes the collection of parasites his duty when handling a 
“‘flesh’’ specimen. As an example of the value of any one’s efforts along such 
lines, he may be permitted to say that one species of avian dermal parasite 
collected by him had never been collected before in the western hemisphere, 
and also that he was able to help establish the fact that dermal parasites from 
Bohemian Waxwings taken in Colorado are similar to those taken from Old 
World Bohemian Waxwings. All dermal parasites coming from a single speci- 
men should be kept together in one container, and due care should be taken to 
prevent transference of parasites from one specimen to another by avoiding pro- 
miscuous packing together of freshly collected different species. Other para- 
sites frequently are found in a bird’s digestive tract. These, too, should be 
collected, properly preserved and labeled, and sent to a helminthologist. Such 
specimens are always welcome. There is much room for research along these 
lines. An investigation of such parasites may disclose interesting and even 
important relations between birds and associated forms of life; for example, 
as between the intestinal parasites of fish-eating birds, and those of the fish of 
their habitat waters (Butler, E. P., Studies in the Enteroparasites of Birds and 
Fishes of Douglas Lake, Cheboygan County, Mich., 1921 [Thesis, Smith Col- 
legej ; Chandler, Journ. Amer. Med. Ass., March 4, 1922, p. 636). The study 
of the intestinal parasites of man is by no means complete; it possibly might 
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be made much more so by a systematic and painstaking collection and study 
of bird enteroparasites. 

One explanation of the differing lengths of incubation among birds is that 
the incubation length is correlated with the bird’s size, which means in the 
last analysis, its weight. One writer (Bergtold, Incubation Periods of Birds, 
1917) who studied this question was able to find recorded in the ornithological 
literature at his command, the weights of only (approximately) ninety-three 
species, which, together with sixty-seven others secured by his own personal 
efforts, made a total which is less than one and one-half percent of all the 
known avian species. Is it not ridiculous, not to say inexcusably wasteful, in 
the face of this dearth of data, that any one should neglect to weigh a bird 


Fig. 31. FIELD SCALES, FOR WEIGHING BIRDS, 
HERE SHOWN PACKED IN SPECIAI. BOX FOR 
CARRYING, | 


when it comes to the skinning table? It takes but a littie time to weigh an ordi- 
nary bird; a well equipped collector or preparator should have at his command 
a set of small scales, both in his work shop and in his field kit. A compact and 
light set of scales for the field can be made very easily out of a set of moderate 
sized druggist’s beam balances; the writer has made such a set and carries it 
with him on all of his collecting trips, and on excursions when no birds are to 
be collected, but when eggs may be found, and weighed. 

This set of scales was made by the writer, and designed to combine mini- 
mum weight and size, and maximum efficiency. With it the writer has weighed 
birds as large as a crow. When closed it is a compact box, ten inches high, 
seven inches broad, and two and one-half inches thick, its total weight is two 
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and one-quarter pounds. A druggist’s beam balance was used in this portable 
combination; it will be seen from the accompanying illustration (fig. 31) that 
the pans, beam, weights and other parts are attached to the inner surface of 
one side of the box in such a manner as to be easily taken off. The assembled 
scales are set up on the beam post which is fastened to the center block, to 
which are also hinged each side of the box. The two box sides fall down onto 
the supporting surface (table, for instance), leaving the center block and beam. 
post in place. 

Such a combination can be used in the workshop as well as in the field, 
and with it much valuable information can be accumulated which probably is 
usually wasted. The age, sex, seasonal, and geographic variations in avian 
weights form a subject as yet almost untouched by the ornithologist; at least 
it so seems to the writer, who believes that it is not a routine act with most 
eollectors and preparators to determine and record the weight of a freshly 
Killed bird. The paucity of records of bird weights in literature seems to 
justify this belief. 

There is relatively little known concerning the body temperature of birds. 
That there is a more or less close relation between the temperature of a bird 
and the length of its incubaticn period seems indisputable to the writer. The 
exact delimitation of the relations between these two phenomena awaits solu- 
tion, at least until a large amount of data concerning avian body temperatures 
shall have heen gathered under known. approved. and carefully recorded con- 
ditions, and then studied and analvsed hand in hand with the equally eare- 
fully determined incubation period leneth of the corresponding bird. 

There are thousands and thousands of birds’ evgs preserved in our muse- 
ums and elsewhere. and. alone a few restricted lines. a study of them has been 
distinetly productive of advances in crnitholoev. Tt is highlv probable that 
the known weights of the eggs of different avian species does not inelude 
more than one nereent of the world’s hirds. For vears ornithologists have 
said that the differing Jengths of incubation amone birds is denendent on the 
differing sizes of their eggs. Jn the last analvsis. size of eegs. in this instance. 
means weicht of egos. How valuable can an explanation be which is based on 
less than one percent of the nossible data? 

From the viewnoint outlined bv there remarks. it would pnrobablv be ex- 
ceedinely discouraging if one were to know what the percentage of collected 
and preserved bird ‘‘stomachs’’ is t* the total number of birds annuallv eol- 
Jected for other purposes. It.seems quite unnecessarv to eall attention anew 
to the vast economic possibilities cnened un bv a seientifie study of the food 
of birds. a study which is best promoted bv investigating the ‘‘stomach’’ eon- 
tents of birds. The Biological Survev at Washineton weleomes all such mate- 
rial and disseminates for the benefit of all concerned the knowledge gained 
from it. 

The list of different possibilities for study in a freshlv killed bird has 
only been touched upon in the above remarks: manv more conld be enum- 
erated. all of surpassing interest. and manv with a chance of onenine un large 
fields of imnortant diseoverv. and original worth. The writer has felt for 
vears that such a waste of onvortunitv and material shonld not eontinue: not 
only because it is utterly unscientific. unnroductive. and inefficient. but also 
hecause many such opportunities, and much of such material may, in the fu- 


~~ 
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ture, never again be at hand. The material is as much lost as is the dodo. Is 
it not time for many of us collectors and preparators to about face, and be sei- 
entific and efficient in action as well as in aspiration and reputation ? 


Denver, Colorado, March 4, 1922. 


NOTES ON THE AMERICAN PINE GROSBEAKS 


WITH THE DESCRIPTION OF A NEW SUBSPECIES 


By ALLAN .BROOKS 


OME ten years ago I received from Mr. C. deB. Green several pine gros- 
beaks that he had taken near Masset, Queen Charlotte Islands. These 
were quite unlike any of the North American pine grosbeaks I had seen and 

I identified them as Pinicola enucleator flammula Homeyer. When in Wash- 
ington in November, 1920, I had the opportunity of examining the series of 
that subspecies from the type locality in the national collection, and it was ob- 
vious that the Queen Charlotte bird was a distinct subspecies, quite the best 
differentiated of all the American forms. 

I have refrained from describing it for a number of reasons, chiefly in the 
hopes of increasing my series, which had been reduced to three skins. Over 
a dozen have passed through my hands, however, besides a number of others 
seen in life which I did not shoot, as Mr. Green wished to take their eggs. As 
there does not seem any immediate probability of acquiring further material 
T shall describe the subspecies herewith. 


Pinicola enucleator carlottae. new subspecies 
Queen Charlotte Pine Grosbeak 

Type.—Male, red adult, no number, collection of Allan Brooks; Masset, Graham 
Tsland, Queen Charlotte Islands, British Columbia; June 2, 1920; Allan Brooks. collector. 

Subspecific characters.—Smallest and darkest of all the American subspecies; 
tail much shorter than in the other American races. Red of male deeper and more scar- 
let (less of a carmine); yellow of females and old males darker and suffusing the entire 
plumage more or less, except the center of belly, lower tail coverts, and under wings and 
tail: 

Description.—Red male (type): Distribution of colors as in red males of this 
genus, the red nearest the “‘nopal red’; the interscapular feathers yk dark brown cen- . 
ters; scapulars ‘dark mouse gray”; belly and flanks “mouse gray’; wings and tail 
“fuscous black”, outer edges of all the feathers, except tertials. “mars orange’; white 
markings of wings much restricted, the two bars on coverts tinged with rose. the edgings 
to tertials very narrow and grayish; lower tail coverts edged with whitish, their centers 
“deep mouse gray”. 

Iris brown. upper mandible black, lower dark brownish gray; feet brownish black. 
Measurements (average of two males): Length (skins) 193 millimeters, wing 109. tail 
79.5, culmen 14.5, depth of bill at base 10.5, width of mandible at base 9.3, tarsus 20.5. 

Female: Coloration as in females of the genus, but the yellow areas more ex- 
tensive and the color much darker. Yellow of head nearest to ‘“orange-citrine” but more 
red, of rump and upper tail coverts, brighter and more yellow; the breast, flanks, and 
interscapulars overlaid with a strong wash of “orange-citrine’’, and the feathers of wings 
and tail, except tertials, edged with same; tertials edged with ash gray; chin buffy: 
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ventral region “mouse gray’, lower tail coverts the same edged with paler. White bars 
on wings very restricted, the centers of all the wing and tail feathers ‘“fuscous black’. 
Wing 108, tail 82, culmen 13.5, depth of bill at base 10.5, width of mandible 9, tarsus 
20.5. [Colors in quotation marks from Ridgway’s Color Standards and Color Nomen- 
clature, 1912.] 


It will be seen that while the bill in carlottac is proportionately large and 
strongly hooked, it is not nearly up to the dimensions of that of flammula as 
given by Ridgway. Probably the Queen Charlotte bird more closely approaches 
true enucleator from western Europe than any of the American subspecies. 

In conjunction with the foregoing descriptions I have carefully gone over 
my entire series of pine grosbeaks, some thirty in all not counting these very 
distinct Queen Charlotte birds. The result makes me hope that someone with 
plenty of material at his disposal will review the group. 

Ali the specimens that I have sent back to Washington have been identi- 
fied by Dr. Oberholser as montana. These include winter specimens from the 
interior of British Columbia and one breeding bird from the coastal slope of the 
Caseades (international boundary). The former I took for alascensis; they 
seemed to agree with specimens from the Cariboo district (central British 
Columbia), identified by the late William Brewster as such. 

This winter (1921-’22) we have had in the southern interior of British 
Columbia an invasion of very large, purely colored birds, the grays as pale as, 
or paler than, in eastern Canadian leucura, the rose-pink of the males some- 
times covering the greater portion of the lower surface. These must be alas- 
censis, as the bill proportions agree with Ridgway’s description. But Ridg- 
way, the describer of both alascensis and montana, indicates by the measure- 
ments he gives that the latter is the larger of the two, not only in the bill but 
in average dimensions. The breeding birds that we get in southern British 
Columbia are very much smaller than these winter birds, nor is the bill longer 
or larger in any way. 

A small series of winter taken birds from Edmonton, Alberta, agree ex- 
actly with these large winter birds from British Columbia. Neither series is 
very different from eastern (Ontario) birds. The westerners are a little larger. 
perhaps, but the Ontario birds seem to suggest the inclusion of two different 
types. One lot is larger with heavier and more strongly hooked bill, and the 
red males are more purplish and with dark centers to the feathers of breast. 
The other eastern form, the commoner, is smaller, more pink, the colors more 
uniform, and the bill smaller and less hooked. 

The red males of Pinicola T regard as birds of the year, and I doubt if the 
red plumage is held for more than one year. The succeeding plumage may be 
the reddish one figured as the immature male in Bird-Lore (vol. 14, 1912, no. 
6). This plumage, where the yellows on head and rump are replaced by dull 
red, is common to both sexes and is only occasionally seen. A still rarer type 
of plumage in the male is where the rose-red is replaced by salmon-pink, prob- 
ably a freak like the yellow types of Carpodacus. 

The proportion of red males in Pinicola is much smaller than in Loria or 
Carpodacus and is probably not more than one in three of breeding birds. The 
proportion of red males in collections may be higher, but this is obviously due 
to the fact that collectors will take a red male in preference to a eray bird in 
nearly all cases. One will often see a flock of a dozen or more birds without 
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a single red male among them; this rarely, if ever, occurs with Lovia, or Car- 
podacus. Of five breeding pairs seen in the season of 1920, only one was a red 
male. In the others the sexes were indistinguishable. 


Okanagan Landing, British Columbia, March 3, 1922. 


THE ALEUTIAN ROSY FINCH 
By G. DALLAS HANNA# 


With ONE PHOLSe 


HE RANGE of the Aleutian Rosy Finch (Leucosticle griseonucha) is 
di. rather extensive, since it has been found from Kodiak Island west through 
the Aleutian Islands as far as the Commander group, 1000 miles away. 
It is also found on the Pribilof and the Mathew groups, 200 and 400 miles, re- 
spectively, farther north. The species has always been extremely rare wher- 
ever I have met with it, except on the Pribilof, or Fur Seal, Islands. When 1] 
landed there in 1913 it was nesting in the village and on the eliffs in consid- 
erable numbers. ; 

The beautiful song of the male was new to me then, and it seemed the 
most attractive feature of the desolate place. It is excelled by the sone of no 
other species on these islands, and is rivalled there only by that of the Alaska 
Longspur and of the Pribilof Snow Bunting. 

The annual eycle of the Aleutian Rosy Finch possesses considerable inter- 
est because of several unique features. A convenient starting point in an ac- 
eount of it would be Aueust 31, when the last birds have hatched out and 
practically all have flown. The autumnal molt then begins, and with this the 
beautiful song is replaced by a rather commonplace chirp of ordinary finch 
character. 

These birds gather in loese flocks, even in the height of the breeding sea- 
son; in the fall the flocks become larger and more compact. It is no uncommon 
sight in fall or winter to find fifty birds feeding on a single patch of ‘‘pooch- 
kie’’ (Heraculum) heads, and during veriods of especial abundance I have seen 
as many as a hundred ata time. Although the seeds of many plants are eaten, 
those of the ‘‘wild parsnip’’ comvose by far the greater part their diet. These 
seeds are well filled with oil, being similar in that resvect to sunflower seeds. 
and must provide much fuel, to enable the birds to withstand the vigorous Are- 
tic gales so common in that latitude. 

There is very little change in the coloration of the adults with the assumnp- 
tion of the winter plumage. and the voune of the year are indistinguishable 
from the older birds by late fall. One of the most striking results of the 
change of season from summer to winter is in the color of the mandibles. Jn 
summer these are dead black. but winter turns them to a brilliant lemon vyel- 


*Contribution from the California Academy of Sciences. 
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low, the tips only retaining the dark color. No shedding of the horny sub- 
stance of the mandible takes place; it is merely a matter of coloration; and 
for what reason? 

I have been led to believe that there is an irregular migration—or perhaps 
it might properly be called a flight—of Pribilof Rosy Finches to the Aleutian 
Islands in winter. There appeared to be a fluctuation in the numbers of the 
birds which could be explained in no other manner. They do not all leave the 
Pribilofs at any season, regardless of severity of the weather, and weather con- 
ditions could not be correlated in any way with the variation in their abund- 
anee. While it is possible that these variations might be such in appearance 
only, due to flight to portions of the resident island rarely visited by man, 
eareful study of the subject through several winters did not satisfy me that 
this was the ease. 

These birds continued to be abundant from 1913 up to the winter of 1916- 
17, when a terrible catastrophe befell them. The Pribilofs that winter were 
_ visited by a number of gyrfaleons, and these wreaked havoc among the resi- 
dent land birds. Dr. Harold Heath has outlined the case of the Alaska Wren, 
as regards fluctuations in numbers (Condor, vol. 22, 1920, p. 49). The Rosy 
Finches, as these leucostictes are locally known, fared lttle better. The first 
gyrfaleons killed were examined, and in their stomachs was found unmistak- 
able evidence of slaughter—the rosy feathers of their victims. Their prey 
was so easily captured on the barren Pribilofs that the faleons became extra- 
ordinarily fat. So oily were they that the preparation of specimens was ex- 
ceedingly difficult. The offering to the natives of a bounty of one dollar for 
each capture was instrumental in securing thirteen of them, a greater number 
than the total which had been seen on the Pribilofs since observations com- 
menced. 

During the winter season the rosy finches remain in the immediate vicinity 
of the cliffs. This made them easy of capture by the gyrfalcons. which seemed 
to be especially at home in such surroundings. When the summer of 1917 
came. scarcely a finch could be found. Only one pair nested on St. Paul, and 
one pair on Otter Island. A few more were left on St. George. but the species 
would have been classed as exceedingly rare even there. The total number 
was not over twenty-five, which is an optimistic estimate. How fortunate it 
is that the seal islands are normally free from such a scourge as these falcons 
proved to be! 

Through succeeding years the rosy finches were watched with great 
anxiety, and it was gratifying to see their numbers gradually increasing. By 
1920 there were, perhaps. a dozen pairs on St. Paul Island and a hundred on 
St. George. but even the latter was still underpopulated. 

This circumstance serves as a fair illustration of the precarious existence 
led by island birds in general. In the short space of two or three months a 
species may.be almost entirely annihilated by the sudden anvnearance of an 
enemy that is normally absent. The rarity of the Aleutian Rosv Finch else- 
where in its range is commonly believed to be due to the work of birds of prey 
there found. Singular to relate no hawk, eagle, or owl lives on the Pribilofs 
except as a straggler. | 

Two indicators of spring mark a point in the Aleut’s calendar. One of 
these is the coming of the Least Auklets (Choochkies) with clock-like regular- 
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ity on April 15 of each year. The other is the first song of the Aleutian Rosy 
Finch, at about the same time. Catching the spirit of the birds the lethargie 
shackles of winter are shaken off by the human inhabitants of these islands, 
and the wheels of industry start. The awakening of spring brings much activ- 
ity with it. 

At this time the birds soon seek out nesting sites, and building begins in 
May. The earliest full set of eggs of the Rosy Finch that is recorded was taken 
in May. I have never been able to convince myself that the male bird ren- 
dered any assistance at all in building the nest, incubating the eggs, or rearing 
the young. However, the sexes are so nearly alike that a mistake as to their 
identity could easily be made by an observer of their actions around the nest, 
and the subject needs further study. 


Fig. 32. TYPICAL NEST AND NESTING SITE OF ALEUTIAN Rosy FINCH 
ON ST. GEORGE ISLAND, ALASKA. 


The males spend the greater part of the summer in fighting each other. 
In fact the moral code of this species seems to be drawn up somewhat upon 
Turkish lines, only reversed. Often a female may be seen pursued by half a 
dozen suitors. When the female is off her nest, her mate (or, at least, some 
mate) is constantly close beside her, and, if rosy finches are abundant, many 
is the battle he has to fight. Or, as she feeds along some narrow ledge, two 
contestants for her favors may now and then come tumbling down to the beach 
line, flapping and pecking at each other, their places as attendants being soon 
taken by a third party. 

While nests have been found in old buildings, the favorite site for nest 
building is in some erack or crevice of the precipitous cliffs on the shores of 
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the Pribilofs. Some of these rise to a height of a thousand feet and form in- 
comparable bird rookeries. Although there is almost no zoning of the eleven 
species of sea birds nesting there, the lowermost nests are, in almost every 
ease, those of the kittiwakes. In some instances the fulmars, murres and cor- 
morants are equally low, but not often. The lowermost of these do not usually 
approach the beach line closer than twenty-five feet, and it is in the space 
from there down that the Rosy Finches most often build. On rare occasions 
the nests of the latter may be reached by hand, but the birds are seldom so in- 
judicious as to run such risks. The nest is neatly constructed of the dry 
grasses most accessible, and the lining is of similar material, but softer and 
finer than that used for the body of the nest. Seldom are roots or feathers 
used in nest construction. 

The length of time a female remains off her nest depends, of course, upon 
the state of incubation of the eggs; when she returns to it, the male settles on 
some favorite nearby rock and pours forth his beautiful song, repeating it 
time and time again. The serenity of the scene is interrupted only by some 
wandering finch which must be chased away most vigorously. 

The normal set consists of five eggs, but four and six are not infrequent. 
While the color is usually pure, immaculate white, in some cases there are faint 
reddish or yellowish brown spots or, more often, specks, many of which are 
almost microscopic in size. 

Two broods of young are raised each year under normal conditions, and 
hence this species increases rapidly in numbers if free from enemies. The 
period of incubation is not definitely known. but the second sets are laid bv 
August 1 in the majority of cases. It is believed that the same nest is used 
for both sets. or at least the same location. Sometimes it appears that a por- 
tion of the old nest is torn out and then reconstructed. The youne of summer 
plumage are uniform grayish brown, and show no trace of the brilliant rose 
and pink colors of adults in breeding plumagcve. 

The Aleutian Rosy Finch has endeared itself to all those who have come 
to know it, and being one of the most beautiful of the sparrows it is a misfor- 
tune that it is so isolated in habitat. 


San Francisco, March 23, 1922. 
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EGGS OF THE ALEUTIAN ROSY FINCH 
By JOSEPH MAILLIARD* 


WITH ONE PHOTO 


N CONNECTION with the interesting article upon the Aleutian Rosy Finch 
| (Leucosticte griseonucha) by Dr. G. Dallas Hanna, just preceding, I submit 
the following notes upon a series of the eges of this species. 
The size, shape, and the tint of the white of these eggs vary considerably, 
while, on careful examination, a good many more of them are marked by spots 


Fig. 33. FOUR SETS, FIVE EGGS EACH, AR- 
RANGED VERTICALLY, OF ALEUTIAN Rosy 
FINCH, SHOWING VARIATION IN SIZE AND 
SHAPE. 


or specks than is ordinarily supposed. For the most part these spots are of a 
yellowish or slightly reddish brown. Many are mere specks, some of which 
are so slight and faintly colored as to be barely perceptible without the aid of 
a magnifying glass, while other eggs show spots that are minute but strongly 


*Contribution No. 137 from the California Academy of Sciences. 
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colored. Some otf the sets have one or two eggs with these small specks, and 
yet have one or two others that are very distinctly marked, for this species. 
One set has distinct spots of a delicate rosy pink tinge, another set has some 
of the eggs splotched rather than finely spotted or speckled, and these splotches 
are reddish in color. 

Of forty-four sets of five eggs each, together with one of six eggs, fifteen 
of the sets were unmarked, nine contained one spotted egg, none had two eggs 
spotted, eight had three eggs, seven had four eggs, eight all five, while the 
six-ege set had ali but one spotted. Some of these markings look lke an inci- 
dentai stain, as from wet grass or a fly speck, but the magnifying glass shows 
them to be natural coloration. The greatest number of spots or specks is us- 
ually at the iarger end of the egg, and in some cases these are arranged some- 
what asaring. In other cases a spot or two on any part of an egg may be the 
_only marking. 

Both size and shape of the eggs of this species are very variable. The 
longest egg measured, in millimeters, 28.3 and the shortest 22.3, with an 
average of 24.6 for 115 eggs measured; while the width showed extremes of 
18.8 and 15.9, with an average of 17.5. There is no particular correlation be- 
tween the two diameters, however. For example, the longest egg measures 
28.3 17.0, while the third shortest in the lot is 22.8>18.2, the one long and 
slim and the other short and fat. 

The measurements of the sets used in figure 33, from left to right are as 
follows: 

eae SN Osis) 28.5 417-0, 20.2 617.2, 26.4 K 1738, 24.8176, 24.1 K 17.2. 
feoeaeo NO P67) 23.0 14.5, 23.0 18:4, 22:8 K 17.7, 22.9 K 177, 238.417.8. 
(C. A. S. No. 3660) 26.1X17.4, 25.418.8, 25.017.9, 24.6X18.3, 25.1XK17.3. 
(C. A. S. No. 3539) 26.317.0, 24.918.5, 24.518.2, 23.218.5, 25.4 18.0. 
Average length of the 115 eggs measured is 24.6, and average width is 17.7. 


Set nearest to average of the 23 that were measured: 
(C2 Aes NO. 3945) 2ZE8 182, 24.31, 24.5>< 17.9, 24.8 K 17.7, 23.8 17.5, 


The tint of the white of these blown eggs varies somewhat, as before re- 
marked, but not through any great range. Newly laid eggs seem to vary from 
bluish white, through pure white to slight cream color, while those that have 
been more or less incubated are apt to become yet a little darker cream color. 
Possibly some sets have been exposed to an occasional wetting, when not well 
protected, or the parent may have come on the nest with some of its feathers 
dampened by rain, but on the whole there is great freedom from stain. 


San Francisco, March 23, 1922. 


FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Yellow-headed Blackbird in Company with Brewer Blackbirds.—In volume xxII of 
Tue Conbor, page 205, Mr. Frank N. Bassett records the unusual occurrence of a Yel- 
low-headed Blackbird (Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus) flocking with Brewer Black- 
birds. Another instance of this was noted at Penticton, British Columbia, on October 
13, 1921, when a single male was seen in the midst of a flock of about fifty Brewer 
Blackbirds. This was of interest to me not only for the unusual association of the two 
species, but on account of the scarcity of the Yellow-headed Blackbird in that locality 
and the late date on which it was seen. Another point of interest lay in the uncon- 
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ventional surroundings. One associates this species with tule marshes, or grain fields, 
and this bird seemed oddly out of place picking up refuse grain on a suburban street—— 
J. A. Munro, Okanagan Landing, British Columbia, November 26, 1921. 


The Occurrence of the Desert Horned Lark in Southern California.—A careful 
analysis of the mixed flocks of horned larks that range the deserts and lowlands of Cali- 
fornia in such abundance during the winter has brought to light certain interesting facts 
and record stations for Otocoris alpestris leucolaema. The winter range of this form 
is given in both the third edition of the A. O. U. Check-list, and also by Oberholser in 
his review of the genus (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., vol. 24, 1902, p. 821) as ‘“‘south to 
southeastern California’. But the most southern record station actually given by the 
latter authority is Keeler, Inyo County, California, in a section perhaps better referred 
to as east-central California, because of the transverse ranges that divide the state 
south of that point. 

The specimens listed below from the A. B. Howell and D. R. Dickey collections 
indicate a far more general distribution of the species throughout the southern portion 
of the state, in fail, winter, and spring, than had heretofore been suspected. Only the 
sea-coast proper seems to escape their invasion. The Fort Yuma birds have been pre- 
viously referred to (Condor, xvilI, 1915, p. 233), but we trust we may be pardoned for 
repeating the record here with a view to incorporating all available pertinent data. A 
list of record stations follows. 

Inyo County: Deep Spring Valley, 2 specimens, Sept. 20, and Sept. 26, 1921; Kee- 
ler, 1 specimen, Oct. 21, 1921. 

Kern County: Buena Vista Lake, 1 specimen, Sept. 16, 1921. 

San Bernardino County: Victorville, 4 specimens, Sept. 25, 1921; Newberry 
Spring, 1 specimen*, Dec. 8, 1917. 

Los Angeles County: Palmdale, several specimens, Jan. 5, 1921. 

Riverside County: 10 miles south of Ontario, several specimens, Dec. 3, 1919, and 
Dec. 11, 1920; Thermal, 1 specimen*, Jan. 27, 1918. 

Imperial County: 10 miles west of Kane Spring, 1 specimen, Oct. 15, 1921; vicin- 
ity of Fort Yuma, 3 specimens*, Jan. 28, 1913, and Jan. 29, 1921; sand dunes east of 
Holtville, 1 specimen, March 21, 1916. 

We are indebted to Mr. A. B. Howell for kindly allowing us to put on record the 
birds in his collection, which are starred in the above list, and to Dr. H. C. Oberholser 
for verifying the determinations of several of the more doubtful birds.—D. R. DIcKEY 
AND A. J. vAN RosseM, Pasadena, California, January 13, 1922. 


What Color are the Feet of the Western Gull?—In the last volume (part 8) of 
Ridgway’s Birds of North and Middle America, the color of the feet of the Western Gull 
is given as yellow in life. In Dr. Dwight’s recent description (Proc. Biol. Soc. Wash., 
vol. 32, 1919, pp. 11-13) of the southern form of the Western Gull (Larus occidentalis 
livens) the color of the feet is given as “lemon yellow”. This Dr. Dwight now regards 
as an error on the part of the collector of the type specimen. In the fourth edition of 
Ridgway’s Manual of North American Birds the color of the feet is given as “flesh 
colored” (under description of Larus fuscus). This, I believe, is the invariable color 
in the adult. , 

What I want to know is: 1. Has any one seen a Western Gull with yellow feet? 
2. If not, where did the mistake (if it is a mistake) originate? When I first travelled 
south along the Pacific Coast in 1911 I was under the impression that this gull had yel- 
low feet, and was considerably surprised to find that among the hundreds of adults that 
I examined at close quarters in life nothing but flesh colored feet were in evidence. The 
full description of the soft parts as given by Ridgway in the Birds of North and Middle 
America (part 8, p. 610) is as follows: ‘Bill deep yellow, the mandible with a subter- 
minal lateral spot of red; iris brown; bare orbital ring vermilion red; legs and feet 
yellow (in life).’”’ Three spring adults collected by myself vary from this in every item 
except the color of the bill. They all agree in having the iris pale yellow or straw color, 
freckled with grayish; eyelid deep yellow, no trace of red; feet flesh colored; and claws 
dark brown. Can California observers supply data to settle this question? 
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This gull also seems to be unfortunate in the records of its occurrence, distribu- 
tion, and nesting. The latest A. O. U. Check-list gives the correct distribution with the 
exception of the Colorado record, now known to be an error; but Ridgway has since 
then perpetuated the impossible record, first made by Fannin (Check List of British 
Columbia Birds, 1891, p. 4) of the breeding of Larus occidentalis in the Similkameen 
Valley, British Columbia—a locality which no gull would nest in, a narrow rocky gash in 
the mountains. 

All Fannin’s “occidentalis”, so labeled by him on the bases of the stands of his 
mounted birds, were simply Larus argentatus. This, in all the harbors of British Colum- 
bia, being the next commonest gull to Larus glaucescens, he assumed it was the Western 
Gull—the common gull of the west. Many other observers seem to have made a similar 
mistake. They took the presence of the Western Gull for granted, a sort of ground pat- 
tern on which to work in the records of the other species. These last they identified; 
the “Western Gull” was assumed. In all my coastal voyages on various craft extending 
back for about thirty-five years I have never seen the Western Gull north of Cape Flat- 
tery, not even among the flocks following the steamers on Puget Sound—and I have 
always been keenly on the lookout for it. Once you round Cape Fiattery, it at once 
becomes the most conspicuous gull. 

There are only three records for British Columbia, a molting adult taken by 
Spreadborough on the south end of Vancouver Island, and two taken at Comox on the 
eastern shore of that island. The latter are both adults, one being of the light mantled 
type and the other the dark type so common in California, “Larus occidentalis livens”’ 
of Dwight. The first of these gave me an idea as to how the “yellow” feet of the West- 
ern Gull may have originated. When I shot it I noted that the feet were rosy flesh 
color. As it lay on the thwart of the boat in front of me, one foot was elevated, the 
other hung down. As the blood drained from the tissues the color of the elevated foot 
turned from rosy flesh to yellowish white, not ‘‘yellow”’ by any means, but what might 
possibly have passed for cream color of a very pale shade, the other foot remaining as 
in life. 

The correct record of the colors of all soft parts is of the primest importance in 
the Laridae, where so many closely allied species have feet of very different colors. The 
two black-backed gulls of western Europe, Larus marinus and L. fuscus, can readily be 
told apart in life by the feet alone, the former having them flesh colored and the latter 
yellow. The many false records for the Kittiwake on the Pacific Coast would never have 


been made if the color of the feet had been looked up.—ALLAN Brooks, Okanagan Land- 
ing, B. C., March 3, 1922. 


Waterfowl Caught in Fish Nets.—On February 28, 1922, while driving along the 
shores of Tillamook Bay, Oregon, with Deputy Game Warden Geo. Russell, an adult male 
White-winged Scoter (Oidemia deglandi) was seen struggling in a salmon net in which 
it had become entangled. The net was set in about five feet of water. On being ques- 
tioned the fisherman told me that during the past fall he had caught several each of 


loons, scoters and wild ducks in his salmon nets.—STANLEY G. JEWETT, Portland, Oregon, 
March 10, 1922. 


Further Record of Savannah Sparrow in California*.—Mr. C. I. Clay, in THE Con- 
por, vol. 19, 1917, p. 68, published a record of the occurrence in Humboldt County, of the 
Savannah Sparrow (Passerculus sandwichensis savanna). This bird was identified by 
Dr. Joseph Grinnell of the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, and con- 
stituted the first published record for the state. 

During the field work of 1921 two sparrows were taken at Kneeland Prairie, Hum- 
boldt County, California, by Mr. Chester C. Lamb and myself, the identity of which I did 
not like to be too positive about without further professional opinion. These were sub- 
mitted to the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, and pronounced by Mr. H. 8S. Swarth as 
being typical Passerculus sandwichensis savanna of southeastern Alaska. These two 
specimens were taken on September 29, 1921, in company with some of the Dwarf. Marsh 
Sparrow (Passerculus sandwichensis brooksi Bishop). 

Two specimens of this genus were taken by Mr. C. Littlejohn and myself at Re- 

*Contribution No. 135 from the California Academy of Sciences. 
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qua, May 4 and 5, 1921, which I have also placed with savanna. These two birds conform 
to this race in measurements, and in practically every way, except that the dark mark- 
ings on the throat and breast are rather lighter than in the specimens I have had for 
comparison. These Requa birds were taken on the open hillside back of the town and 
were the only individuals of this genus we noted in that particular spot. The finding 
of these four examples of the race seems to indicate that the Savannah Sparrow is a 
more common winter migrant to the northwest coast of California than was heretofore 
supposed.—JosEPpH MaImnuiarp, San Francisco, California, February 8, 1922. 


Crossbills Eating Aphis.—Mr. Storer’s note in the last May Conpor (vol. 23, 1921, 
p. 98) regarding Crossbills eating aphis, recalls the fact that American Crossbills taken 
in Jasper Park, Alberta, the summer of 1917, had their faces and throats covered with 
bluish white bloom from woolly aphis apparently gleaned in the spruces. Last summer 
l had opportunity to watch a captive Crossbill in Manitoba. It was fed largely at the 
time on leaf galls from the poplars surrounding the house. The bird would open its bill 
and drive both points deeply into the soft mass of the gall until the mandibles were 
practically closed and crossed. Then, with a slight twist of the head, the gall would be 
split wide open. The hollow interior was seen to be filled with what appeared to be a 
sort of woolly aphis, which was rapidly cleaned out with the bird’s tongue. The cer- 
tainty, ease and rapidity with which the operation was performed indicated that the 
apparently awkwardly crossed bill was a most efficient implement for the work.—P. A. 
TAVERNER, Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa, Canada, March 2, 1922. 


Bird Records from California, Arizona, and Guadalupe Island.— 

Phalacrocorax auritus albociliatus. Farallon Cormorant. One specimen taken on 
a pond near Fort Lowell, Arizona, April 26, 1905. 

Rallus obsoletus. California Clapper Rail. Several seen along the rocky shore 
at Pacific Grove, California, in October, 1916. 

Pisobia maculata. Pectoral Sandpiper. A number observed near National City, 
California, the latter part of October, 1917. 

Lophodytes cucullatus. Hooded Merganser. A male and two females observed on 
Smith River, near Adams, California, October 10, 1915. 

Oreortyx picta picta. Mountain Quail. A small flock flushed near Adams, Cali- 
fornia, in October, 1915. 

Melopelia asiatica. White-winged Dove. Three flushed from a camp site on the 
Pima Indian reservation, twelve miles south of Tucson, Arizona, March 20, 1918. 
Micropallas whitneyi. Elf Owl. Two of these birds frequented an isolated cotton- 
wood tree at Bard, Imperial County, California, in April, 1915, but on account of the 
density of the foliage I was unable to shoot them. 

Asyndesmus lewisi. Lewis Woodpecker. Several noticed in large cottonwood trees 
at Bard, California, on April 30, 1915. 

Colaptes auratus luteus. Northern Flicker. I have a male specimen taken at Eld- 
ridge, California, January 4, 1913. 

Aphelocoma californica californica. California Jay. Not uncommon near Adams 
(seventeen miles east of Crescent City), California, during October and November, 1915. 

Molothrus ater obscurus. Dwarf Cowbird. A female taken near Long Beach, Cal- 
ifornia, June 6, 1913. 

Loxvia curvirostra stricklandi. Mexican Crosbill. A female that was taken in the 
Chiricahua Mountains, Arizona, would have commenced to incubate a set of eggs about 
August 28. 

Astragalinus tristis pallidus. Pale Goldfinch. A few seen near Fort Lowell, Ari- 
zona, November 20, 1905, and one secured in Sabina Canyon, Catalina Mountains, De- 
cember 10, 1920. 

Astragalinus lawrencei. Lawrence Goldfinch. Specimens taken or seen at Fort 
Lowell, Arizona, in March, 1905; at Paradise, Arizona, in November, 1918; at Willcox, 
Arizona, March 17, 1919; at Santa Cruz, California, two pairs, on May 17, 1917. 

Zonotrichia albicollis. White-throated Sparrow. I have a specimen I secured near 
the corral on the shore of Guadalupe Island, Mexico, on October 10, 1913; and also a 
male taken at Adams, California, November 4, 1915. 
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Spizella monticola ochracea. Western Tree Sparrow. A fine male specimen taken 
at Pacific Grove, California, October 13, 1916, is in my possession. 

Piranga ludoviciana. Western Tanager. A male of the year which was feeding on 
madrone berries and with its plumage badly smeared with crude oil, was secured at 
Boulder Creek, California, October 20, 1916. 

Piranga rubra rubra. Summer Tanager. I have a female which I secured in the 
cypress grove on the summit of Guadalupe Island, Mexico, on October 12, 1913. 

Guiraca caerulea lazgula. Western Blue Grosbeak. Two males observed feeding on 
wild oats near Mosquito Harbor, San Clemente Island, April 21, 1914. 

Dendroica townsendi. Townsend Warbler. A male secured near the same place 
on April 18, 1914. 

Dendroica coronata. Myrtle Warbler. A number observed near Adams, Califor- 
nia, in November, 1915. 

Vermivora celata sordida. Dusky Warbler. Seen in the willows on the beach at 
Monterey, California, in October, and at Pacific Grove, in November, 1916. 

Thryomanes bewicki drymoecus. San Joaquin Wren. One specimen secured at 
Adams, California, November 1, 1915. 

Thryomanes bewicki marinensis. Nicasio Wren. One specimen secured seven 
miles east of Crescent City, California, November 18, 1915. 

Riparia riparia. Bank Swallow. A considerable colony of some kind of swallow, 
certainly not Petrochelidon, and apparently Bank Swallows, were present about an out- 
lying rock at Alamos Landing, Santa Cruz Island, California, during June, 1914. 

Penthestes rufescens rufescens. Chestnut-backed Chickadee. A family found in a 
burnt stub, eleven miles from McCloud, California, near the river of that name, on Aug- 
ust 2, 1915—H. H. Krmparu, Seal Beach, California, February 20, 1922. 


Townsend Solitaire on the Oregon Coast.—On February 28, 1922, a single Town- 
send Solitaire (Myadestes townsendi) was seen along the roadside near the mouth of the 
Miami River, Tillamook County, Oregon. This is the first record of the Solitaire in this 
county, and so far as I can learn the first west of the coast mountains in northwestern 
Oregon. It breeds commonly in the Transition zone in the Blue Mountains of eastern 
Oregon, and sparingly west to the west slope of the Cascades in central and northern 
Oregon, migrating into the Willamette Valley sparingly during the winter.—STANLEY G. 
JEWET!, Portland, Oregon, March 10, 1922. 


A Winter Record of the Texas Nighthawk in California.—At first thought, one 
would hardly expect a goatsucker to tolerate more than a touch of frost, but, indeed, 
there is no apparent reason why a bird of this sort should not be able to gain a living 
wherever and whenever a Vermilion Flycatcher can. However that may be, shortly 
after sundown on January 23, 1922, three miles northwest of Calexico, Imperial County, 
California, a Texas Nighthawk (Chordeiles acutipennis texensis) flew a few yards above 
me and hawked back and forth several times above a field of lettuce. This could hardly 
have been a migrating bird, and its presence was all the more unsual for the fact that 
the given date was in the midst of the coldest weather experienced by southern Califor- 
nia during nine years, with a third of an inch of ice at night. It is a question whether 
frosts are not just as frequent and as severe in the Imperial Valley as they are through- 
out the general area known as the “thermal belt” of the San Diegan faunal division. 
However, the mean winter temperature is considerably higher in the former section, due 
to much warmer days, and as there are probably few birds found north of the Mexican 
border which cannot put up with an occasional frosty night, one would expect to find 
more of the “tender” species lingering through the winter in the Valley than in the 
relatively cooler districts nearer the coast. 

In the same locality on January 22, 1922, I flushed two flickers from a cotton- 
wood by the roadside. One was the usual Colaptes cafer collaris, but the other was a 
yellow-shafted bird, and appeared to be somewhat smaller. It was impossible to tell 
whether this individual was a Colaptes chrysoides mearnsi, or merely one of those 
puzzlers which are variously placed as Colaptes auratus borealis, or as chromatic vari- 
ants of collaris. During the breeding season, Mearns Gilded Flicker is seldom found far 
from the sahuaros, but in winter it scattters more widely, and for some years I have 
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rather expected to hear of its presence in the Imperial Valley, in common with a number 
of other birds which are extending their ranges over the irrigated delta of the Colorado 
River. Taken in this connection only, this note may prove of interest.—A. BRAZIER 
Howe t., Pasadena, California, February 8, 1922. 


Some Winter Birds of the Colorado Delta.—On January 22 and 23. of this year 
I was with a party hunting quail near Don Lorenzo in Lower California. We were from 
forty to fifty miles east of Calexico, and from twelve to sixteen miles south of the inter- 
national line. 

North of us we could see the sand hills that are still untamed if not unconquered, 
and beyond them the well-known mountain ranges of the desert. But we were not in a 
desert country at all—rather in a jungle. The true delta of the Colorado is overflow 
land, thickly covered with vegetation; ink-weed, rag-weed, and arrow-weed are the na- 
tive names of the most common kinds. A few cotton-woods and many willows in the 
lower places, and the ever present mesquite patches, broke the monotony. The ground 
is not really level. Wind and water have combined to produce hills and depressions, 
and open places where sand was master were by no means rare. Still, in a general sense, 
we were on the edge of a flat scrubby country of several thousand square miles, covered 
solidly with a head-high growth that could be penetrated only with difficulty. 

There was hardly a time when one or more of the Raptores were not in sight. 
When I woke the first morning a pair of Marsh Hawks were busily harrying the cotton- 
fields by the ranch house. Our old friend, the Western Red-tail, was conspicuously 
present, as were several other species of hawks and at least two species of owls besides 
the Burrowing Owl. Turkey Vultures were common. All of which speaks volumes for 
the abundance of the unseen rodent life in the brush. 

The White-crowned Sparrow, in my judgment, was the most common bird, and 
Gambel Quail the next. Abert Towhees were seen everywhere, and the Mexican Ground 
Dove and the Northern Cactus Wren were very abundant, though both were outnumbered 
by the Western Mourning Dove. The Black Phoebe was as busy as anywhere around 
ponds and buildings. Ravens were plentiful, especially along the banks of the Bee River. 
I collected three Sparrow Hawks for the San Diego Museum. 

Among other land birds observed were Shrike, Thrush, Bush-tit, Vermilion Fly- 
catcher, Dwarf Cowbird (quite common), Road-runner, Phainopepla, Tree Swallow, and 
Sonora Red-wing. 

On January 24 we drove back to Hecheira and then turned south. We found a 
slough within eight or ten miles on which we shot ducks, mostly Spoonbills. My son and 
I each killed one of a pair of Fulvous Tree Ducks, and were much surprised to find 
them so far north at this season. There was a heavy tule growth around the slough, 
which was the home of innumerable marsh wrens, and the Sora was more common than 
I have ever seen it elsewhere. | 

We drove on to Volcano Lake and spent one morning there. Ruddies and Spoon- 
bills were the most common ducks. Avocets, too, were present in large numbers. I was 
interested in obtaining from Mr. W. G. Hendricks an authentic statement of the pres- 
ence there of the Roseate Spoonbill. In the summer of 1920 a flock of about twenty were 
on the lake, and in the summer of 1921 four were observed. A flight of Lesser Snow 


Geese apparently takes place over this lake every winter.—GrirrInc BANcRortT, San Diego, 
California, February 1, 1922. 


Water Ouzel Eating a Fish.—On January 1, 1922, I caught sight of a small, plump 
bird struggling with something on a snow bank across the river, a foot or so from the 
water’s edge. The bird was recognized at once as an Ouzel (Cinclus mexicanus unicolor). 
It appeared to have a small fish in its beak, which it was shaking violently and beat- 
ing in the snow. I went to the tent and got the field glasses and was able to determine 
that it really was a fish that the Ouzel was struggling with. The fish was about two 
inches long and very much alive. After beating and mauling the fish for a few mo- 
ments the Ouzel would attempt to swallow it. At this juncture the fish would free itself 
and flop onto the snow, whereupon the Ouzel would seize it and the maltreatment would 
commence again. After tussling with the refractory fish for about five minutes the 
Ouzel with apparently tremendous effort managed to stuff the victim down. After the 
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final effort the Ouzel appeared stunned and dazed and too full to move. His inactivity, 
however, was very brief and he soon plunged into the turbulent river. His strange 
maneuvers with the fish might remind one of the antics of the Kingfisher when at- 
tempting to reduce his catch to an edible state—Cuas. W. MicHarL, Yosemite, Califor- 
nia, January 31, 1922. 


Turkey Vulture Wintering at Chico, Butte County, California——On December 28, 
1921, while riding through the Phelan Ranch near Chico, California, I saw a Turkey 
Vulture (Cathartes aura septentrionalis) circling overhead. On expressing my surprise 
at seeing the bird so far north at that time of year my companion, who is an old resi- 
dent there, informed me that they wintered there “quite commonly”. Later in the day 
another was seen in the same locality. Two days later, December 30, I saw two of the 
birds along the highway between Chico and Gridley, which seems to substantiate my 
companion’s remark.—F RANK N. Bassett, Alameda, California, February 18, 1922. 


Behavior of a Barn Owl in Captivity—On February 13, 1922, some boys captured 
alive a Barn Owl (Aluco pratincola), in the top of the high school building in Benicia. 
After passing through several different hands it was finally presented to me on the 
evening of the same day, and I promptly made from a box a good-sized cage for it with 
the intention of learning a little about the bird’s habits. 

As usual with owls this bird’s activity was much restricted during the day. Espe- 
cially on sunny days, or at night when brought into a room where there was an electric 
light, the bird became very drowsy and to all appearances was fast asleep. It would 
either stand listlessly or lie forward on its breast, as when incubating, with eyes closed 
and in a position to avoid the most light. Should someone approach the cage during 
the day after the bird had been left alone for some time, it. would always arouse itself 
sufficiently to attempt to avoid capture, but, not succeeding, would soon settle down 
and doze off again and become indifferent to any amount of commotion. In. fact, 16 
could be taken from its cage, laid on its back, feet upwards, and in this position would 
remain motionless, its eyes closed, wings folded and claws drawn tightly together. 

Towards evening and at night, and sometimes on cloudy days, it became more lively 
and would attempt to escape from its cage, several times succeeding. Then he had the 
larger liberty of the laundry, where his cage was kept; an open window covered by a 
wire screen kept him from getting out of doors. In the laundry he perched on one of 
the shelves or on a clothes-line, or else flew back and forth between the perches or 
towards the window, where he clutched the wire screen with his claws, held on awhile, 
and then flew back to a perch. When recapturing him I found it advisable to keen my 
hands away from his claws, as I at first got several bad scratches. If he succeeded in 
getting a good hold of my hand it was difficult to extract it, as he did not seem satisfied 
to puncture the flesh by only one tight grasp, but would loosen and tighten his grip 
intermittently, thus making various wounds. He never bit me, though he held his man- 
dibles open when I was recapturing him as though threatening to seize my fingers. 

One evening I brought the cage into the kitchen and placed it on the floor to 
observe the bird’s actions. He was quiet and indifferent until a house cat came in 
through the back door. This immediately occasioned a display of vigorous activity on 
the part of the owl. As soon as he spied the cat he began snapping his bill, and let forth 
a series of long, shrill screams of some five seconds duration, with an intermission be- 
tween each of about the same length. This was kept up for about half an hour, or 
until the cat left the room. During all this‘time, backed into one corner of the box, he 
kept his wings raised high above his head, his whole body swaying slowly from side to 
side, and eyes open to their full extent, following the cat as it moved about the room. 

Much to my disappointment J had difficulty in feeding him. I placed sparrows, 
raw beef, liver and mice in his cage but he would not voluntarily eat any of these. I 
succeeded in forcing two house mice into his throat, the bones and fur of which he 
later expelled in pellets. He accepted a little raw beef which was also forcibly fed to 
him; liver he would not retain but promptly expelled it. His attitude towards food was 
one of indifference; he made no effort to avoid being fed and no effort to feed himself. 
A sparrow which I skinned and fed to him he kept down, but several others freshly killed 
and placed in his box he did not touch. I thought he would soon begin to eat of his own 
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accord, but much to my surprise and regret on the morning of the 20th, just a week 
after his capture, I found him dead in the bottom of his cage. 

I am recording these notes in the belief that some observer who has had the op- 
portunity of studying the Barn Owl in captivity would be interested in my experience 
with this individual. I have had Screech and Burrowing Owls in my possession for 
several days, but they all ate eagerly and voluntarily the food given them, and when 
released were in fine physical condition. I am wondering if the bird’s behavior as re- 
ported above, especially as regards difficulty in feeding, was peculiar to this individual 
or characteristic of the species when kept in confinement.—EMERSON A, STONER, Benicia, 
California, March 1, 1922. 


Bird Drives in the Yukon Delta.—In the spring of 1913, in company with Claud 
J. Roach, I made a trip by dog team from Bristol Bay, Alaska, to the Yukon River and 
back by way of the Kuskoquim River. The journey was made primarily to make cer- 
tain investigations of the fur-bearing animals of the region for the United States Bureau 
of Fisheries, but an opportunity was afforded to make observations on other forms of 
life as well. Bethel, a town near the head of tidewater on the Kuskoquim, was made our 
headquarters for nearly two months. While there, we were greatly impressed by the 
vivid accounts we heard of the great bird drives which are held annually out on the 
Yukon delta. The stories came from so many sources, apparently reliable, and all so 
agreed in the essential details, that there seemed to be little doubt of the accuracy of 
the main features. Nevertheless, the drives seemed to be so unique that I had hoped 
to be able to check the statements by personal observation before making any report 
of them. But the likelihood of my being able again to visit the region is growing more 
and more remote, so it seems best to call the attention of others to the matter. Perhaps 
someone may be able to visit the place at the proper time to witness one of these events. 
Therefore, the account is repeated as it was given to us by numerous residents. I can- 
not, of course, vouch for the accuracy of the statements, but those who gave the inform- 
ation seemed entirely reliable. 

The drives take place in the salt lagoons in the region south of Nelson Island. 
Apparently the borders of these are great breeding grounds for ducks and geese, and in 
August each year the young birds, almost grown but unable to fly, gather in large flocks 
in the quiet waters to await the maturing of the plumage before the southward flight. 
Their numbers are greatly increased by the adult birds, which at this season lose their 
wing feathers and are unable to fly. The cast-off feathers are so abundant that they 
form windrows on the shore lines. 

The drive is made by the natives in their kyaks. Fifteen to twenty of these skin 
boats take part, one man to each. They beat the grassy banks and the water with their 
paddles and gradually drive the birds by thousands into some pocket or head where 
they are killed with sticks and spears with a great hurrah and much excitement. One 
drive in 1912 was said to have resulted in the capture of fourteen boat loads. Just how 
many birds this would represent is difficult to determine, but it would certainly be more 
than a thousand. I have seen a native take his wife, three children and several dogs, 
as well as his camp outfit, from beneath the hatch of one of these boats, and an estimate 
might roughly be made from this of the number of birds taken. 

Some persons might be inclined to criticise the native for such wholesale slaugh- 
ter, but they are advised to await an impartial investigation before doing so. Pérhaps 
the people are entitled to them. The country is bleak and inhospitable; so much so that 
white men can scarcely get there at all. The inhabitants live much of the time upon 
raw food, chiefly the black fish of the interior delta lakes. Away from the coast they 
have no fuel whatsoever except a little seal oil which they take for their lamps. Yet they 
seem to be the healthiest, happiest, albeit the dirtiest, of all Alaska natives——G. DaLLas 
HANNA, California Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, March 23, 1922. 


Black and White Warbler in Southern California—I note that in Tue Connor of 
September, 1921, in the Field and Study department, the “sixth occurrence of the Black 
and White Warbler” in California is recorded. It may be of interest to Conpor readers 
to know that I saw a Black and White Warbler on the trunk of an old olive tree about 
fifteen feet from my window on October 14, 1908. Being an amateur at bird study I 
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did not, at the time, know the rarity of the object of my vision. However, there is no 
question in my mind as to its identity. It crept up and around the trunk of one tree 
and then did the same on another tree, in full view from the window.—Mrs. T. F. JoHN- 
son, National City, California, March 27, 1922. 


Ring-necked Ducks in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, California*.—On the 
morning of March 6, 1922, Mr. C. R. Thomas, of the Audubon Association of the Pacific, 
kindly telephoned to Dr. Barton Warren Evermann, of the California Academy of Sci- 
ences, that he had the day before seen some Ring-necked Ducks (WMarila collaris) on one 
of the Chain of Lakes in Golden Gate Park. Acting upon this information, Dr. Ever- 
mann and I repaired to the scene and found the ducks still there. We found Mr. A. 8. 
Kibbe, president of the Audubon Association, also on the ground for the same purpose 
as ourselves. At the time of this visit the ducks were asleep on the water with their 
heads laid on their backs, and, as the light was not good, it was difficult to distinguish 
the female of this species from the Ruddy Duck (Hrismatura jamaicensis). 

As the light was better in the afternoon I took Mr. Chase Littlejohn with me and 
found matters much improved on the lake. The light was just right and the birds were 
moving around. As a result of this we succeeded in counting seven males and twenty 
females in the flock. On this occasion we met Mrs. Jane Schlesinger close to the lake 
and had the pleasure of showing the ducks to her. Mr. Littlejohn states that this species 
of duck used to be quite common on the southern part of San Francisco Bay, and that he 
had seen many flocks of them, as well as many of the birds brought in to Redwood City 
by hunters. But this was the first time I, myself, had ever had the opportunity to see 
a flock of these ducks. Mr. Kibbe has already made a brief report of the event in the 
Gull (vol. 4, no. 3), but it seemed of sufficient importance to warrant enlarging upon 
and presenting to the readers of the Conpor.—JOSEPH MAILLIARD, San Francisco, March 
oo, 1922. 


Field Notes from Riverside and Imperial Counties, Californiaa—On March 27, 1922, 
I took a nest with one egg of the Mexican Ground Dove (Chaemepelia passerina palles- 
cens) at Winterhaven, Imperial County, across the Colorado River from Yuma, Arizona. 
The female was incubating. I had been observing the pair for some moments. When 
first seen they were perched side by side on a slender branch near the nest. They then 
flew to the ground and copulated. The nest was in a slender willow on the edge of an 
irrigation ditch, about eight feet from the ground, wedged between the main trunk and 
one slender branch. I saw two other pairs of Ground Doves in the same general region, 
one of which was evidently also nesting, as the female returned persistently to the same 
clump of bushes. 

The only other published record of the nesting of this species in California of 
which I am aware is that of Leo Wiley for Palo Verde, Imperial County (Condor, vol. 
18, 1916, p. 2830). The time of nesting is not mentioned in his note. Gilman (Condor, 
vol. 13, 1911, p. 54) says that the earliest nest found at Pima, Arizona, was on July 7. 

Lark Buntings (Calamospiza melanocorys) were seen in small flocks at four dif- 
ferent points between Banning and Yuma, feeding in washes or in open fields. One 
flock of about thirty birds was noted at the head of San Gorgonio Pass about a mile 
below Banning. On January 3, 1922, a flock of about twenty was noted at Thermal. 

About a mile below Banning the last Cactus Woodpecker (Dryobates scalaris cac- 
tophilus) was noted. A single Lesser Yellow-legs (Totanus flavipes) was seen near 
Lrawley on March 28, feeding with a flock of about twenty Greater Yellow-legs.—RALPH 
HOFFMANN, Carpinteria, California, April 4, 1922. 


Some Water Birds Seen in San Gorgonio Pass.—Several species are seen regu- 
larly passing overhead during the migrations. Large flocks of White Pelicans (Pele- 
canus erythrorhynchos) go over in spring and fall. They usually fly at a great height, 
in V-shaped flocks, occasionally circling about for a while before going on. Wild Geese 
of several species appear in the spring, and Cranes (Grus canadensis or G. mexicana) 
go over occasionally. 

The reservoir at Banning attracts many water birds. Cormorants (Phalacrocorax 
auritus albociliatus) are frequently seen there, and Mallards (Anas platyrhynchos) and 


*Contribution No. 147 from the California Academy of Sciences. 
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other ducks drop in from time to time. 
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Of rarer species I have seen one Black Tern 


(Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis), a young bird in first year plumage, the Wilson 
Phalarope (Steganopus tricolor) and Northern Phalarope (Lobipes lobatus), and one 


Least Sandpiper (Pisobia minutilla). 


often seen about the edge of the reservoir. 


mon in the ploughed fields. 


The Spotted Sandpiper (Actitis macularia) is 
The Killdeer (Oxyechus vociferus) is com- 
I have seen both the Anthony Green Heron (Butorides 


virescens anthonyi) and the Black-crowned Night Heron (Nycticorax nycticorax nae- 
vius) hereabouts.—R. A. BRAMKAMP, Banning, California, December 21, 1921. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Many years ago one-of our foremost or- 
nithologists claimed a certain species of bird 
as “his own’, because, while it had been 
named by another man, he, himself, was first 
able to give a satisfactory description of the 
species. We can smile at the “claim”, per- 
haps; today we disallow it. Of the valid 
credit he acquired by information given out 
regarding this species and many others, 
there is no question, The incident seems 
amusing now, in the general acceptance of 
uniform nomenclatural rules, but the lesson 
conveyed may still be read. To claim “cred- 
it’ or “priority” will not secure it; it comes 
unsought if it is deserved. It is a matter of 
congratulation that ornithology today is 
practically free from bickering and jealousy 
between individuals, and that as a rule a 
spirit of mutual helpfulness prevails. 


An immensely useful feature of our con- 
temporary magazine Bird-Lore is the School] 
Department which is conducted under the 
auspices of the National Association of Au- 
dubon Societies. Dr. Arthur A. Allen of 
Cornell University is editor of this depart- 
ment. As is to be expected under Dr. Al- 
len’s editorship, the material presented is 
well chosen, rigidly authentic, and couched 
in sober language. The educational func- 
tion of the Audubon Societies, thus _ per- 
formed, is an exceedingly worthy one. 


In The Ibis for April, 1922, Mr. J. H. Gur- 
ney writes ‘‘on the sense of smell possessed 
by birds’, an article that is well worth 
reading. Details of observations made far 
and wide, on various species of birds, by 
many different people, are brought together, 
as well as arguments, for and against, in 
the disputed question of whether or not the 
sense of smell is used by birds in their 
search for food, or for other ends. While it 
is well for any ornithologist to have a grasp 
of what has been done in this field, still an 
elaborate resume of opinions and controver- 
sies (perhaps the major part of the litera- 
ture on this subject) together with such ob- 
viously inadequate, frequently accidental, 
“experiments” as compose most of the re- 
corded observations, should be no more than 
a preliminary to studies of a more conclus- 
ive nature. 


Here, again, is a field for those who, dis- 
liking to kill birds, still wish to make some 
substantial contribution to ornithology. To 
carry on the discussion on the basis of the 
disputed observations so far placed on rec- 
ord, is to put ornithologists in the same 
class as certain clerical disputants of the 
Middle Ages, whose serious activities are 
now an unfailing subject of humor, discuss- 
ing heatedly, for example, the number of 
legs possessed by a fly, without descending 
to the vulgar expedient of counting them. 
To carry on a series of experiments here 
in California, and experiments that should 
be conclusive, would seem to be a simple 
matter for anyone with a little time to de- 
vote to the subject. The Turkey Vulture, 
an obvious subject for such experimenta- 
tion, is abundant throughout most of Cali- 
fornia. It would take but little ingenuity 
to devise and carry out a series of observa- 
tions upon the habits of this species, based 
perhaps upon baits, concealed and other- 
wise, the results of which would explain at 
least the method by which this bird discov- 
ers its food. Furthermore, such experiments 
could be conducted without offending even 
the most rabid bird protectionist or anti- 
animal-experimentalist—without the need 
even of such official permits as are called 
for in the banding of birds. 


The ornithologists of Washington, D. C., 
met at the home of Mr. B. H. Swales, 2921 
Albemarle St., Chevy Chase, D. C., on March 
14, 1922, and organized an ornithological 
club to be known as the Baird Club, in honor 
of Prof. Spencer F'. Baird. Dr. A. K. Fisher 
was elected President, Mr. Robert Ridgway, 
Honorary President, Mr. Ned Hollister, Vice 
President, and Mr. B. H. Swales, Secretary. 
The membership of the club is restricted to 
those primarily interested in birds. Meet- 
ings will be held monthly at the members’ 
homes, for more or less informal social in- 
tercourse. 


The Cooper Prize in Ornithology ($50.00), 
offered at the University of California for 
the best essay on any topic concerned with 
birds, has been won by Mr. Robert C. Mil- 
ler. His thesis, “A Study of the Flight of 
Sea Gulls”, was unanimously chosen by the 


May, 1922 


committee of award from among the several 
essays offered. It will be printed in an ear- 
ly issue of The Condor. 


We hear that Mr. E. R. Kalmbach of the 
U. S. Biological Survey has been working 
on the provlem of controlling blackbirds in 
the Imperial Valley. These birds have re- 
sponded very favorably to the irrigation and 
cultivation of that territory; their numbers 


are now so great that damage to certain © 


crops is reported to be heavy. 


After five years of active field work in the 
state of Washington for the U. S. Biological 
Survey, Mr. George G. Cantwell, of Puyallup, 
has resigned, as of date January 1, 1922. 
During a good deal of this time Mr. Cant- 
well has served as assistant to Dr. Walter 
P. Taylor in the latter’s vertebrate survey 
of the state. 


. COMMUNICATION 
PROBLEMS CONCERNING DESERT BIRD-LIFE 
Editor THE CONDOR: 


I have had opportunities in the last few 
‘years of studying the ornithology, and the 
fauna generally, of some of the deserts of 
the Old World. I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the desert birds are particularly 
worthy of study from an ecological point of 
view because they live in an environment 
which has been unspoilt by man and because 
their reactions to their peculiar environ- 
ment are, in some cases at any rate, very 
easily observed. I have also come to the 
conclusion that the accepted interpretation 
of some of the most obvious features of des- 
ert life requires revision. May I appeal to 
your readers to send me any facts, or any 
ideas, which bear on such problems as the 
following, so that I may compare our Old 
World fauna with yours. Eventually I hope 
to publish a summary of my results. 

1. The surface of the desert soil heats up 
to a very high temperature in the daytime 
and cools very rapidly at night. Do birds 
which nest on the ground in American des- 
erts commence incubation as soon as the 
first egg is laid? Have you any birds which 
jay right out in the open without the shelter 
of a bush, as is done by Coursers, Stone Cur- 
lew and Sand Grouse with us? Some of 
these birds lay in May, or even in June and 
July, at the very height of summer, and it is 
difficult to see how the eggs avoid being 
cooked if incubation is not continuous from 
the date the first egg is laid. 

2. I should be grateful for information as 
to the water supply of the chicks of desert 
birds. Our Sand Grouse fly a very great dis- 
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tance to water, once a day, and the males 
saturate the breast feathers with water and 
bring it back to the chicks, who drink from 
the breast. We know nothing about the 
water supply of other desert chicks; but one 
presumes that their requirements are high, 
because only by evaporation can they keep 
their bodies cool. 

3. The prevalent color of desert birds is 
of course roughly that of their environment; 
this is true also of their chicks. I am in- 
clined to think that it is not true of the eggs. 
The egg of such a bird as the Stone Curlew, 
or Courser, is of the familiar type charac- 
teristic of the ground nester, but it is not 
specialized in the direction of being paler 
or less blotchy. It is in. fact a_ typical 
ground breeder's egg, not a typical desert 
breeder’s egg. What do American oologists 
say? 

4. We regard the sandy color of desert 
birds as protective, and so it is, under cer- 
tain circumstances. With us, many desert 
birds are running about feeding in early 
morning and late evening; the sun is low and 
they cast long black shadows and are quite 
conspicuous. Jn these cases the protection 
must at any rate be very incomplete. Then, 
again, our Eagle Owl is a powerful bird, 
nocturnal, and found over a large part of 
western Asia and Hurope and North Africa. 
Many subspecies are described, and the des- 
ert ones are all pale and more or less sandy 
in color. Of what possible value is this to 
the bird? Does the theory of protective col- 
oration fit the facts as regards birds in 
North American deserts? Have you any spe- 
cies of birds in America which produce red 
forms on red desert, gray on gray desert, 
pale on sandy desert, etc? 

I have trespassed too far on your space 
already. If any American ornithologist is 
good enough to write to me, to discuss these 
problems or furnish me with facts, I shall 
be extremely grateful. Would my corre- 
spondents remember that I am quite ignor- 
ant of American birds, and furnish scienti- 
fic names, and state even the obvious facts 
which you all know? 

I remain, Sir, yours, 
PLA. BUXION, 
Government Laboratory, Jerusalem, Pales- 
tine, February 27, 1922. | 


MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
NORTHERN DIVISION 


FEBRUARY.—The regular meeting of the 
Northern Division of the Cooper Ornitholog- 
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ical Club was held at the Museum of Verte- 
brate Zoology on February 23, 1922, at 8 pP. 
M. Vice-president Cooper was in the chair, 
and other members present were: Mesdames 
Allen, Frederick, Grinnell, Kelly, Mead, 
Schlesinger and Van Gaasbeck; Messrs. Bry- 
ant, Bunker, Evermann, Grinnell, Willard 
Grinnell, Keeler, Mailliard, Storer, Stow and 
Strong. Visitors present were: Mrs. Bryant, 
Miss Fisher and Mr. Kross. 

The minutes of the January meeting of 
the Northern Division were read and ap- 
proved, and the minutes of the December 
and January meetings of the Southern Di- 
vision were read. 

Letters relative to the Salt Lake meet- 
ing of the Pacific Division of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
were reported, and the secretary was _ in- 
structed to write to officers of the Inter- 
mountain Chapter asking them to represent 
the Northern Division in the arrangements 
for, and the conduct of, a meeting at that 
time. 

Since no reply had been received from 
the Regents of the University with regard 
to the resolution passed at the last meeting 
of the Division, it was voted to appoint a 
committee to continue protests against the 
destruction of Strawberry Canyon in the 
interests of commercialized athletics. Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. Stow and Mrs. Schlesinger were 
appointed by the chair. 

Winter bird notes were then contributed 
by various members present, the topics rang- 
ing from the Condor to the Hummingbird. 
Adjourned.—AMELIA S. ALLEN, Secretary. 


Marcu.—The regular meeting of the 
Northern Division of the Cooper Ornitholog- 
ical Club was held at the Museum of Verte- 
brate Zoology on March 23, 1922, at 8 P. Mo. 
President Swarth was in the chair, and 
other members present were: Mesdames 
Allen, Bamford, Bogle, Frederick, Grinnell, 
McLellan, Mead, Reygadas, Schlesinger; 
Messrs. Bunker, Cooper, Dixon, Evermann, 
Gignoux, Grinnell, Willard Grinnell, Keeler, 
Kross, Mailliard, McLean, Ritter, and 
Strong. Among the many visitors were 
Dr. Bailey, Professor and Mrs. Holmes, Pro- 
fessor Kingsley, Mrs. Swarth and Mr. 
Thomas. 

The minutes of the February meeting 
were read and approved, and the following 
names presented for membership: Mr. 
Charles A. Bryant, San Francisco, by Mr. 
Bunker; Mr. Archibald W. Bell, Berkeley, 
by J. Grinnell; Miss Helen Genevieve Cor- 
win, Berkeley, by Tracy I. Storer. 


‘Vol. KXDVe 


Announcement was made of the probable 
dedication of the new buildings of the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Oology at Santa Bar- 
bara in April or May, and it was suggésted 
that any member of the Club who might 
be in the vicinity attend as a representative 
of the Club. A letter from Mrs. Treganza, 
secretary of the Intermountain Chapter, re- 
ported the preliminary steps taken to insure 
a successful meeting at Salt Lake in June. 
Mrs. Allen was elected to represent the Club 
as a judge in the competition for the Cooper 
Prize in Ornithology. Mr. Cooper reported 
for the stadium committee, and the commit- 
tee was retained for final action. 

Business completed, Professor William E. 
Ritter presented a paper entitled “Further 
Observations on the Activities of the Cali- 
fornia Woodpecker”. After discussion the 
meeting adjourned.—AMELIA S, ALLEN, Sec- 
retary. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


FEBRUARY.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the Southern Division of the Cooper Or- 
nithological Club was held at the Los Ange- 
les Museum, February 23, 1922, at 8 P. Mo. 
President Rich was in the chair, with other 
members present as follows: Messrs. Apple- 
ton, Barnes, Bishop, Howell, King, Lamb, 
Little, Law, Pierce and Ross; and Mrs. Law. 
Mrs. Bishop, Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. Howell and 
Miss Sykes were visitors. In the absence of 
the secretary, Mr. Chambers was appointed 
secretary pro tem. 

The following applications were present- 
ed: George C. Thomas, Los Angeles; 
Henry W. Davis, Ventnor, N. J.; Herman 
W. Nash, Pueblo, Colo.; Alvin R. Cahn, Col- 
lege Station, Texas; James Randolph Burns, 
Des Moines, Ia.; Mrs. Omie Stephenson, 
Monte Vista, Colo.; and John Elliot Patter- 
son, Ashland, Ore., all by W. Lee Chambers. 
Kgmont Z. Rett, Denver, Colo., and Frederick 
W. Miller, Denver, Colo., by Horace G. 
Smith. Edward H. Wagner, Stockton, 
Calif., by A. B. Howell. Mrs. Bertha L. 
Dart, Montevideo, Minn., by Dr. Warmer. 
Dix Teachenor, Kansas City, Mo., by Harry 
Harris. The names of Mrs. John L. Cole 
and Martin C. Paulson, of Nevada, Ia., were 
received from the Northern Division. 

A letter from Mr..P. A. Taverner, opposing 
further splitting of avian genera, was read 
by Mr. Law, and was the cause of consider: 
able discussion. Business concluded, Dr. 
Bishop talked on some birds he had recent 
ly taken in this locality. Followed a period 
of general discussion of bird matters. Ad- 
journed.—L. E. Wyman, Secretary. 


For Sale, Exchange and Want Column. — Any Cooper Club member is entitled to one 


advertising notice in each issue free. 


Notices of over ten lines will be charged for at the 


rate of 15 cents per line. For this department, address W. Lez CHampers, Altadena, Los 


Los Angeles County, California. 


~~ 


For SaLte—Back numbers of THE COoNDoR, 
dating from 1910 to 1921; also of Bird-Lore 
from 1906 to 1918.—GRETCHEN L. LisBy, 310 
Second Ave., Santa Barbara, Calif. 


For SALE ror CasH—Bulletin Cooper Club 
and Condor, volumes 1 to 6 inclusive, com- 
plete, except no. 6 of volume 1; Oologist, vol- 
ume XI (1894) complete, volume X (1893) 
complete, except April, July and November. 
WANTED—will pay cash: “Life Histories of 
North American Birds,” Bendire, volumes i 
and 2; “Life Histories of North American 
Diving Birds,’ Bent.—W. B.. Sampson, 1005 
North San Joaquin Street, Stockton, Califor- 
nia, 


WaNTED—Birds of North and Middle Am- 
erica, Ridgway, vols. I, II, III, V, VI, for 
eash or British Columbia bird skins.—J. A. 
Munro, Okanagan Landing, British Colum- 
bia, 

For SALE—Swainson & Richardson, Fauna 
Boreali-Americana, vol. 2, “Birds”; Cassin, 
“Illustrations of the Birds of California”: 
Seebohm, “Geographical Distribution of the 
Charadriidae”; MclIlwraith, “Birds of Onta- 
rio”.— Harry §. HaTHAwAy, Box 1466, Pro- 
vidence, R. I. 


NESTINGS OF THE YELLOW Rai~—Mono- 
graph on this subject about to be published. 
Fully illustrated. Only photo-portrait of a 
live Yellow Rail in existence. Intimate rec- 
ords of twenty. years. Only four other breed- 
ing records known. Orders accepted for 
separates. Thirty cents, silver, must be de- 
posited. Price, a small advance over cost.— 
P. B. PeEasopy, Blue Rapids, Kansas. 


WaNnTED—Coues’ Bibliography, Fourth In- 
stallment; Proceedings U. S. National Muse- 
um, vol. 19.—Frep M. Dite, Valentine, Ne- 
braska. 


For SALE—Splendidly prepared skins of 
Costa Rican birds, very ample data, in collec- 
tions of pairs or species, of forms available. 
Reasonable prices—AUSTIN SmMitTH, Apar- 
tado 412, San Jose, Costa Rica, C. A. 


paper, $2.25. 


For Disposat—A small assortment well 
prepared mammal specimens, approx. fifty 
in number, from the arid portions of Oregon, 
east of mountains, for $40 and charges col- 
lect. List on application. Also a 20 gauge 
new Fox double barrel hammerless shot gun, 
with or without a fitted .38 auxiliary, $30 
or $35.—F RED M. DILLzE, Valentine, Nebraska. 


For EXxcHANGE—F'or eggs, books, mammal 
skins or cash: Handbook of Birds of Hastern 
N. A., Chapman. Handbook of Birds of 
Western N. A., Bailey. Birds of South Da- 
kota, Over & Thoms. History of Birds of 
Kansas, Goss. Cat. of Birds of Kansas, with 
descr. of nests and eggs, Goss. Raptorial 
Birds of Iowa, B. H. Bailey. Key to Land 


Mammals of Northeastern N. A., Miller. 


Portfolio of 106 col. plates by Fuertes, from 
Haton’s Birds of N. Y. Skins of Canadian 
Red and Canadian Flying Squirrels.—Lieut. 
L. R. Wore, 64th U.S. Inf., Plattsburg, N. Y. 


For Disposat—All prices cover carrier 
charges. Complete sets Auk, vols. 1 to 31, 
with one vol. Index special to 1900, $150. 


Bird-Lore, vols. 1 to, 16, $35, bound. Ridg- 


way’s Birds America (Bulletin 50), Parts 1 
to 7 inclusive, $23. Condor, vols. 1 to 16, 
$49. This includes Bulletin Cooper Club.’ 
Childs’ Warbler, Second Series, vols. 1 and 
2, $2.50. Proceedings U. S. Nat. Museum, 
vols. 14, 21, 22, $1.25 each. Silloway, Mon- 
tana, three parts, $2.25. Canadian Birds, 
Macoun, three parts, $2.50. Hornaday, Van- 
ishing Wildlife, $1.10. Fisher’s Hawks and 
Owls, $4.10. Coues’ Birds Northwest, $2.50. 
Through the MacKenzie Basin, MacFarlane, 
$2.25. Ridgway’s Hummingbirds, $1.50. Over 
forty issues of Osprey, almost complete set, 
$8. Ridgway’s Manual, $4.. Author’s sepa- 
rate, Hayden Survey, 1878, vol. 4, part 1, 
Hayden 12th report, two parts, 
Wyoming, Idaho, Yellowstone Park, $2.50. 
Bendire’s Life Histories, part 2, bound, $8. 
Cooke’s Birds Colorado, three papers com- 
plete, $3. Pacific Coast Avifauna, nos. 1 to 
9, at forty percent quoted prices, new.— 
Frep M. DILLe, Valentine, Nebraska. 


MEETINGS OF THE COOPER ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB 


Northern Division: 8 P. M., 


fourth Thursday of month, at Museum of Vertebrate 


Zoology, University of California, Berkeley. Take any train or car to Univer- 


sity Campus. 


The Museum is the corrugated iron building on south side of 


campus just north of football bleachers.——Mrs. Ametia S. ALLEN, Sec UST 


Mosswood Road, Berkeley, Calif. 


Southern Division: 8 P. M., last Thursday of month, at Museum of History, Science, 


and Art, Exposition Park, Los Angeles. 


Take car marked “University”, west- 


bound on 5th Street (in down-town district); get off at 39th Street and Ver- 


mont Avenue. 


One long block east to Park. 


The Museum is the build- 


ing with the large dome.—L. E. Wyman, Sec’y, care of Museum. 
Intermountain Chapter: Get date and place from the Sec’y, AsHBy D. Bortn, 35] 


5th Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


San Bernardino Chapter: Get date and place from the Sec’y, M. FrencH GILMAN, 


Banning, Calif. 
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WITH THE WILLOW PTARMIGAN 
By GRACE A. HILL 


WITH FOUR PHOTOS 


HE EGGS of the Willow Ptarmigan (Lagopus lagopus) in the vicinity of 

T Nome hatch about the first of July. On the fifth of July, 1915, my 

father, James F. Hill, and I made a trip ‘‘mushing’’ over the tundra north 

of Nome to where Boulder Creek joins the Synuk. At this time we saw several 
broods of the downy yellow-and-brown fledglings of these Ptarmigan. 

When we came upon the first brood the mother feigned a broken wing and 
the young hid in the tundra grass. My father caught one of the little balls of 
down which posed patiently in his hands while I took several photographs of it. 

Shortly afterwards, as we approached a small clump of willows, we saw a 
female Ptarmigan struggling in the grass as though from a mortal wound. I had 
never seen a bird in more evident distress and could not at first believe that she 
was feigning. But when I came near, she ran a few feet dragging her right 
wing. I then turned to look for the young, the little grove presenting a likely 
hiding place. 7 

Although the day was overcast, there seemed to be sufficient light to enable 
one to distinguish every detail in the carpet of dead leaves beneath the willows. 
Yet I had not taken two steps, watching carefully, when a young Ptarmigan 
scurried literally from under my foot-fall. Startled, 1 watched intently as I 
took another step ; and again one of the birds just escaped being trod upon. Evi- 
dently I was standing in the midst of the Ptarmigan’s brood, but could not dis- 
tinguish a bird until it moved. My attention focused upon a spot a few feet 
from me. Gradually the outline of a fluffy, unblinking birdling became pricked 
upon my vision. His camouflage against the brown and mottled background of 
faded leaves and twigs was perfect. 

I cast my eye about to find the rest of the brood. Having no success I 
glanced back to the spot of my discovery. The bird was gone. I gave the laurels 
to Nature and quietly crept from the field of action. 

Five weeks later we again visited Boulder Creek. We were told by two 
miners who had spent the summer on the creek, that the Willow Ptarmigan had 
congregated in the creek-bed until there were, they estimated, over four hun- 
dred Ptarmigan in the vicinity of their camp. These men told us how the female 
birds with the more than half grown young trailed up and down the stream look- 
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Fig. 29. WILLOW PTARMIGAN AND BROOD ON THE NINTH OF AUGUST, 1915, NEAR NOME, 
ALASKA, 


Fig. 30. FLock oF PTARMIGAN MAKING A DIGNIFIED RETREAT BEFORE THE CAMERA. THE PRO- 
TECTIVE COLORATION OF THE BIRDS AT THIS SEASON AND IN THIS ENVIRONMENT IS ALMOST 
PERFECT, SIX BIRDS ARE TO BE FOUND IN THIS PICTURE, 
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ing for food, and paid little attention to the mining operations which went on all 
day within a few feet of their course. 

Being instructed as to a likely spot for a picture I opened my camera and 
sat down. I had not long to wait. A low talking, as of a domestic hen and her 
chickens, told me of the advancing brood. When they came in sight the talking 
eeased and the mother bird who led the procession gave some slight indication 
of uneasiness, but they moved on leisurely. The flock consisted of the female 


Fig. 31. THr WILLOW PTARMIGAN IN WINTER 
IS AN IMPORTANT SOURCE OF FOOD FOR THE 
ESKIMOS. 


and five young. At this season the birds were almost an exact counterpart of 
the stream bed. 

When I arose and approached for a nearer picture, the birds paused a mo- 
ment, as though to contemplate, and then decided to cross the little stream. This 
each did with a short easy flight, and the brood proceeded up the incline on the 
opposite side without the least display of undignified haste. I pressed in my 
pursuit and got a picture just as they disappeared under a clump of willows. 
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They did not manifest any more, if as much, fear as biddy with her chicks might 
have shown. 

In the autumn when the birds begin to molt they frequent more the open 
tundra than the stream beds. The color of the tundra at this time is perfect for 
the protection of the birds. The first white feathers of the Willow Ptarmigan 


Fig. 32. TUNDRA BACK OF NOME, ALASKA, THE LAST OF AUGUST. THE WHITE COTTON-GRASS 
AIDS IN THE PROTECTIVE COLORATION OF THE FALL MOLT OF THE WILLOW PTARMIGAN, 


appear about the head. At this season the tawny, tundra grass (Eriophorum 
polystachyum) is bearing its white, cottony plumes. So, while it is still warm 
and sunny, and there is yet no hint of snow, the Willow Ptarmigan may begin 
to change his coat in perfect safety. 


Pullman, Washington, April 22, 1922. 
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FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE 
CALIFORNIA WOODPECKER 


By WILLIAM E. RITTER 


URING the year that has passed since my former communication (Condor, 
xxi, 1921, pp. 3-14) to the Cooper Club on the food habits of California’s 
widely known woodpecker (Melanerpes formiciworus baird1) quite a num- 

ber of new facts have come to light concerning the economics and general ways 
of the bird. Some of these have come from other workers and some from my 
own efforts. The facts and conclusions by others have reached me partly 
through publications and partly through private correspondence; and I gladly 
take this opportunity for testifying to the scientific usefulness and personal sat- 
isfaction there is in such helpful response as my published communication 
brought. 

I may as well mention right here the publications and the correspondence 
that have furnished facts and ideas upon which I now draw. Three articles in 
THE Conpor for July-August, 1921, contain items later to be referred to. These 
are: ‘‘The Storage of Acorns by the California Woodpecker’’, by Henry W. Hen- 
shaw; ‘‘The Storage of Almonds by the California Woodpecker’’, by Claude 
Gignoux ; and ‘‘On the Acorn-storing Habit of Certain Woodpeckers’’, by Mor- 
ton E. Peck. Then an important paper, which should have been cited in my 
previous paper, is: ‘‘ Food of the Woodpeckers of the United States’’, by F. E. L. 
Beal (Biological Survey, U. 8S. Dept. Agric. Bulletin no. 37, May 24, 1911). The 
correspondents whose letters contain information that will be utilized, are Mr. 
John McB. Robertson of Buena Park, California, and Mr. A. B. Howell, Pasa- 
dena, California. 

My own observations made since the former communication pertain to the 
Same region, that of which Cuyamaca Mountain is the center, and which is the 
locus of this entire series of studies. Short visits were made to the locality on 
August 27-28, and November 19-20, 1921. And seven days were spent in camp 
among the woodpeckers, at Cuyamaca Lake, September 28 to October 6, 1921. 
As this period was timed for the acorn harvest by the birds, it yielded some of 
the freshest, most interesting observations it has yet been my privilege to make. 

Before passing to the subject matter prover, it is desirable, I think, to be a 
trifle more specific than I was on my former avpearance before the Club. as to 
the wherefore of these studies. Abiding and lively as is my general interest in 
bird life, and, for that matter, in all ont-of-door natural history, I fear I should 
not have given as much time and effort to these woodpeckers as I have but for 
my belief that doing so would bring light nyen a question that has loomed large 
in my mind of late years. 

In my earlier paper J went no farther toward stating this question than to 
remark that it concerns the efficiency of instinctive activity, and so belongs to 
the vast and vital province of adaptation. Concerning such activities I asked, 
““How near to perfection is their adaptation?’’? The further formulation of the 
question which it now seems best to make, may as well start from the specific 
statement of it. 


The very idea itself, of adaptation, implies, you notice, degrees. To adapt 
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means to fit as a shoe to a foot or a key to a lock. But, so far as one can see, 
no such idea and word to express it, would ever have arisen if everything fitted 
absolutely. If we are to have any real idea of adaptiveness or fitness, we must 
apply the good, better, best criterion to it. Otherwise expressed, the idea of fit- 
ness is composed of these degrees. 

Now so obvious is this, once one thinks over the matter a little, that it is 
surprising to find how frequently thought and expression ignore partly or whol- 
ly this gradation in its excellence, even when speaking of adaptation. The ignor- 
ing is particularly apt to occur in theoretic discussions of evolution and natural 
selection. One hears repeatedly that an individual or species is adapted, or is 
not adapted, and consequently survives or does not survive. The idea of being 
more or less well adapted, and hence of surviving more or less well, comes far less 
definitely into thought than into the actual processes of nature. This diserep- 
ancy in our conceptions is largely due no doubt to the great difficulty of getting 
exact quantitative information in any given instance as to how much departure 
there is from perfect adaptation; as to how much falling short of complete sur- 
vival there is; and as to the rate at which improvement is made. And the diffi- 
culty of getting such information is clearly due in large part to the exceeding 
complexity of evolutionary phenomena and the slowness with which, generally 
speaking, they go on. 

Try to imagine, even in an approximately statistical way, the main changes 
involved in the evolution of such a relatively simple thing as the pelican’s scoop- 
net, and see where you come out. Notice that you have only some hypothet- 
qualitative data, to say nothing about exact quantitative data, even to make a 
start with. But suppose yourself satisfactorily started, from, say, a slightly de- 
veloped gular pouch like that of the cormorant: What next? What exactly 
measured structures and functions between the slightly developed cormorant 
stage and the highly developed pelican stage is there in your imaginary sta- 
tistics ? ) 

We must come to the main point of this little preliminary. 

I take it for granted that no naturalist, especially no field ornithologist, 
doubts for a moment that the activities of animals are quite as subject to the 
principle of adaptation as are any of their structures. This being granted what 
IT want to say in a nutshell is that the problem of adaptation in animal activi- 
ties, particularly in animals of median rank, as for example in many insects, 
many birds, and many mammals, is, I believe, amenable at certain points to much 
more satisfactory attack by scientific research than it is in connection with ani- 
mal structures. This is so because many activities adapt themselves much more 
quickly and widely than do the vast majority of structures. 

A familiar ease will make the meaning clear. Take the enormous variety 
of activities of which the human hand is capable. Think of the difference both 
as to the action itself and as to the results. between the hand work of a skilled 
pianist and a skilled watch repairer! Yet the structural difference in the hands 
in the two eases is very slight, relatively. | 

_ But would any one question that great numbers of hand activities are as 
truly adaptive as were the structural changes involved in the production of the 


hand originally? And almost any organ of almost any animal shows something - 


of this lack of close coincidence between structural and functional adaptation. 
Indeed, so much more responsive to changed conditions, so much more pliable, so 
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much more adaptive, are animals by way of their activities than by way of the: 
organs which perform the activities that one is led to conjecture some deeper 
relation between structure, activity and adaptation, than our rather easy-going 
evolutional philosophy usually recognizes. 

-- But woodpeckers and not philosophy is our subject now. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that these remarks will light up somewhat the background of further ob- 
servations on the particular way in which these birds solve their problem of ex- 

-istence and the degree of success they achieve. 

I will present the new observations under three captions. (1) Those which 
necessitate some modification of conclusions suggested by my former communi- 
eation. (2) Those which confirm and extend previous conclusions. (3) Those 
which bring grist that is entirely new to the scientific mill, so far as these stu- 
dies are concerned. 

(1) My previous surmise that the birds are more ianereened in the grubs 
contained in the acorns than in the acorn meats has not been substantiated. What 
I could make out while in camp among them, by watching them gather and eat 
their breakfasts, was to the effect that good, uninhabited acorns were chiefly 
used. Again and again birds were seen to pick nuts from the top-most branches 
of the black oak, fly with them in their beaks to some approximately horizontal 
surface of a large limb on a pine or another oak, make the surface aid them some- 
how (I never could see exactly how, as the ‘‘breakfast tables’’ were, of course, 
all on the upper surfaces of the limbs, and too high for my vision) in breaking 
and tearing open the nuts. Apparently cracks and chinks in the table top serve 
as holders for the acorns while they are being opened and eaten. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that dead and partly decayed trees or parts of trees were mostly 
used. I saw no indication of the feet being used in handling the nuts. 

The litter on the ground under the dining trees, consisting of shel! frag- 
ments and lost bits of meat, indicated grubless nuts almost entirely. This result 
as to the use of mast is in agreement with Beal’s examination of the stomach 
contents of our woodpecker; with which, as previously mentioned, I was not 
acquainted when my former paper was niin: 

But these observations should not be taken to prove that acorn ‘grubs are 
never eaten. They undoubtedly are to a large extent. How far the one kind of 
food or the other or both are used and under what circumstances, is the only 
question. And, be it noted, the question is one upon which field data enough for 
statistical treatment could undoubtedly be gathered were one to set about it seri- 
ously. 

Another of my earlier surmises not confirmed when the opportunity came 
to watch the birds at work, was that the stored acorns were mostly picked up 
from the ground. In no instance did I see nuts thus gathered, while I did see 
great numbers taken from the trees. But here again this by no means proves 
that gathering from the ground never occurs. The indications of such gather- 
ing given in my former paper still stand and the possibility of both being used 
accords with the general ability the birds have of accomplishing the same ends 
by different means. 

In my previous report I stated that I had never seen living oaks used as 
store houses. This no longer holds. Some of the large Live Oaks in the vicinity 
of Oakzanita on the road from Descanso to Cuyamaca are largely thus used. The 
significant point in this is that where no pines (or cedars, for these are used to 
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some extent on Cuyamaca Mountain) occur, but oaks abound, the oaks are uti- 
lized. And the utilization of this oak, with its hard, rough-surfaced bark, when 
no relatively soft, smooth-surfaced pine bark is available, illustrates again a con- 
siderable measure of adaptableness in the birds. 

(2) The conclusions previously reached that have been confirmed and ex- 
tended by the later observations are fortunately more numerous and, I| think, 
more important than those that have needed modification. The point which may 
be mentioned first concerns the extent of the hole drilling. Summing up on the 
point in my former paper I said: ‘‘ While the holes are made expressly for the 
reception of acorns, many holes are probably made which are never used 
and large numbers of perfectly serviceable holes seem to be abandoned even in 
localities where both birds and acorns are abundant, and new holes are being 
made.’’ My later observations substantiate these statements as fully as to leave 
scarcely a trace of doubt. And Henshaw reaches the same conclusion. 

To detail fully my own new evidence would require more time than could 
justifiably be devoted to it. I will consequently merely describe briefly two per- 
feetly illustrative even though somewhat extreme instances. 

In the group of storage trees adjacent to Cuyamaca Lake, which has been 
the center of my observations since 1918-19, are three pines, which, though as 
closely be-punctured with holes as any of the others, and though well-stored in 
previous harvests, received not an acorn during the harvest in 1921; and this 
in spite of the fact that these trees, especially one of them, were surrounded by 
oaks well laden with the same acorns which the birds were gathering and storing 
in other near-by storage trees. 

Here were previously-made, good holes a-plenty, acorns a-plenty, and seem- 
ingly, woodpeckers a-plenty. But not a single hole received an acorn. So far as 
I could see, and T watched rather closely, the birds took not the slightest notice 
of these particular trees. And this might appear the more incomprehensible in 
that the discarded trees were more secluded from campers and other people than 
were five other trees that were being well stored. 

In contrast with this the following: Some two or three miles from the lake 
stands an old dead pine nearly all of the branches and bark of which have fallen 
off. My August visit to this found its smooth, solid surface punctured with a 
very large number of holes so fresh that almost certainly they had been made 
during the present summer. Not only were there no acorns at all in these holes, 
but, looking carefully as T could on the oaks round about, I failed to find a single 
tree that was bearing more than a mere scattering of nuts. The acorn crop in 
this particular locality was almost nothing this year. 

Taking the evidence at its face value, this is what we have in such a ease: 
In one locality many hundreds. thousands probably, of perfectly good holes in 
trees standing right in the midst of an abundant acorn crop, yet not one of these 
holes used. In another near-by locality scores, probably hundreds, of new holes 
drilled in a tree having no acorn laden oaks round about it, so, for much better 
reasons, not one of these holes used either. 

So much out of the plenty that might be given as evidence that the adaptive- 
ness of hole-drilling by these woodpeckers falls a long way short of perfection. 

Concerning the storing itself, my previous report reads: ‘‘ While this is of 
distinct service to the food necessities of the woodpeckers, the instinct sometimes 
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goes wrong to the extent of storing pebbles instead of acorns, thus defeating en- 
tirely the purpose of the instinct.’ 

On this point I have no observations of my own. But two more undoubted 
cases are reported by other persons. One of these is by Mr. A. B. Howell of 
Pasadena, California; the other by Mr. Henshaw in the article mentioned above. 
Besides Te four depinitely: known eases of this blunder now on record, several 
others have been reported to me, but not with sufficient positiveness to warrant 
regarding them as evidence. It seems, consequently, that it is a maladaptation 
that is not so very rare. 

In connection with the case observed by Henshaw the author makes a com- 


ment so interesting that it deserves quoting almost in full. We read: 

This apparently nonsensical departure from the acorn storing habit is by no 
means entirely devoid of significance, and forms an interesting example of a useful 
habit gone wrong. . . . California is remarkably well supplied with oaks, and the 
valleys, foothills, and mountains each have their own species. Nevertheless, not every 
year is an acorn year, and some seasons the supply of mast is very small indeed, or alto- 
gether wanting. It chanced that there was a very poor crop that year about Los Ala- 
mos, and, acorns being for the most part wanting, the birds took the readiest substitute. 
The storage habit, developed through thousands of years, has now become imperative, 
and, as the birds have to store something in the holes already suggestively prepared, 
they take the most convenient substitute, quite oblivious of the fact that the stones 


have no food value nor, indeed, any value whatever to the storer, except that arising 
from the pleasure of storing them. 


To say all that aches to be said of these remarks by Henshaw as a starter 
would require some long chapters in a large book. Indeed a book having as title 
‘‘The Natural History of Intelligence’’ has occupied nearly all my writing time 
for a year and bids fair to consume another year. This book might be character- 
ized as rotating upon an axis around the chief matters touched in the remarks. 

Obviously, then, discussion here of the points raised is out of the question. 
All I wish to do with reference to the subject is to make sure of not passing it by 
and thus giving the impression of being unconscious of its importance; and to 
eall attention to one difficulty presented by Henshaw’s very plausible, and, i 
believe, largely correct, explanation of the abortive performance by the wood: 
peckers. 

He assumes, you notice, that the pebbles are accepted as a substitute for 
acorns, their uselessness not being perceived at the time of storing. Now the 
question naturally arises as to why the birds should not discover the uselessness 
of the stones at the time of gathering them. Perhaps Henshaw’s idea is that the 
mistake is never discovered; but he is not explicit on this point. Surely, how- 
ever, the discovery would be made some time, for instance when, the next win- 
ter, the stored acorns or starvation should be the only alternatives before the 
birds. And that such a narrowing of alternatives may happen is made highly 
probable by the events of the very winter just passed. Snow to the depth of 
many inches, even feet, fell on three separate occasions over all home territories 
of these woodpeckers in southern California during the winter. And this snow 
remained on the ground for days on one of these occasions at Cuyamaca and 
was there accompanied by a layer of ice on much of the surface of the lake. 

To my very keen regret I was unable to visit Cuyamaca during the snow 
periods to see how it was faring with my birds. But there is little doubt that 
if the group I saw storing acorns last fall, or some other group, were there 
through the times of snow and ice, their lives depended largely if not wholly 
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upon the stored nuts. But I am wandering from the main point, namely, that of 
why the poor birds should not recognize the folly of picking up stones, and put- 
ting them away for food at the time the folly is committed. 

Saying nothing about their faulty observation as to the difference in weight, 
shape, color, ete., between acorns and pebbles, even the most acorn-resembling 
ones, I raise this further question on the strength of my own observations: Is it 
likely that pebble-storing birds never try to eat the pebbles during the very 
time that they are gathering and storing them? The fact that the birds | saw 
storing acorns last fall were at the same time feeding on the nuts makes me 
strongly but sadly suspicious that pebble-storers would also try simultaneously 
to feed on their gatherings and would go right on storing them for future use 
im spite of their demonstrated uselessness. 

I fear we must conclude that while these birds know enough about their own 
welfare not only to ask for acorns, but, under normal conditions, to give them- 
selves acorns, under conditions more or less abnormal, they ask for acorns but 
vive Gemeclvcs stones. 

At any rate, whatever the detailed ‘tan oretationt we put upon these appar- 
ently not very rare cases of pebble storing, we can not, so far as 1 can see, avoid 
recognizing in them serious imperfection in the pda tiveness of the food storie 
habit. ‘his is the point where it should be mentioned that the birds sometimes 
store other nuts than acorns. Mr. Robertson, mentioned as one of my corre- 
spondents, tells of the storage of English walnuts at Buena Park, California; and 
Mr. Gignoux reports, as indicated by the title of his article already quoted, the 
storing of almonds in the region of Marysville, California. 

This turning of the birds from their ancestral nut crop to other kinds of 
nuts entirely new to them, might be put to their credit as evidence olf their re- 
sourcetulness in finding new kinds of food. It should be said, however, that as 
yet evidence is lacking that the newly found nuts are actually used as food, 
while in the walnut instance reported by Mr. Robertson the evidence seems con- 
clusive that they were not so used. The birds disappeared from the scene of their 
activities soon after the storing was done, Mr. Robertson says, and never re- 
turned se far as he knew, the walnuts me peal ‘eaten by ants and other 
insects. ’ ! Ss 

Another conclusion previously reached about the storing business was 
summed up thus: ‘‘Large numbers of acorns are sometimes stored, the use of 
which is so long delayed that the acorns become wholly or largely unfit for food, 
and this where the bird population seems normal.’’ 

This conclusion has been strengthened not only by finding on my last visit 
the same old spoiled acorns described in ‘‘storage-tree A’’ of my former commun- 
ication, but by finding several other trees not seen before, containing rotten and 
half-rotten nuts. This was particularly striking for a tree found at Pine Hill, 
fifteen miles to the north of Cuyamaca. Details of the additional instances of 
this sort we need not linger on here, so similar are they to what was set forth on 
the point in my earlier publication. Only this deserves to be added: Later ob- 
servations indicate more loss of acorns than I previously recognized from their 
being covered up and fused into the holes by the pitch of pine storage-trees. The 
aggregate of loss from this cause is far from insignificant, so it seems. 

But a long way the most interesting addition to what is known about bad 
business by woodpeckers in food storing comes from Mr. Peck’s communication 
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mentioned above. This relates to another subspecies (Melanerpes formicivorus 
albeolus) of the genus to which our bird belongs, and which lives in British Hon- 
duras. 

Not only do the Central American birds store acorns in drilled holes as do 
the Californians, but in addition they make much use of hollow trees; and it is 
in connection with this last way of garnering that Mr. Peck’s contribution is 
especially interesting. ‘‘I have seen,’’ he writes, ‘‘a hollow pine tree with a cav- 
ity six or eight inches in diameter filled for a distance of nearly twenty feet with 
acorns dropped into a good sized hole at that distance above the ground.’’ Such 
acorn-filled trees, he says, are not uncommon. Each tree-full represents, Myr. 
Peck believes, the accumulated gatherings of several years. And we read, ‘*Some- 
times an opening at the bottom showed the earlier acorns deposited, completely 
decayed and crumbling to dust.’’ 

Furthermore the author narrates that acorns are sometimes stored in houses 
in such fashion that ‘‘it would be utterly impossible for the birds ever to make 
use of the acorns in any way.’’ 

Besides this storing in quantities and places such that utilization of the 
material would be impossible even were it needed, Mr. Peck believes that food 
conditions in British Honduras are such as to make storing quite unnecessary. 
And he remarks, much to the point: ‘‘ These instances show how an over-devel- 
oped instinct may lead to actions not only useless but highly absurd.’’ My only 
comment on this statement is that, speaking strictly, such performances are due 
not so much to over-developed as under-inhibited, or badly controlled instincts. 

One more question raised by Mr. Peck, suggested by his doubts as to whether 
storage is needed at all in the midst of the tropical bounties of Honduras. All 
the facts taken together suggest, he says, that the ‘‘Central American bird was 
derived from the more northerly form or from northern ancestry, which acquired 
the instinct under conditions like those now existing in California, and that, as 
it pushed gradually into the tropics, it retained the instinct long after it had 
ceased to be of any utility.’’ But, sagely remarks Mr. Peck in conclusion, ‘‘Such 
speculations are of doubtful value.’’ So far as this popular type of speculation 
concerns the origin of maladaptive instincts its usefulness is not only doubtful, 
but, unless indulged in with great caution, is positively harmful. 

My reason for referring to the matter here is the opportunity afforded for 
making a quite different point from that of the origin of instincts, namely that 
of their persistence beyond their usefulness. 

Whether the absurd performances of these Central American woodpeckers 
are really an instance of such persistence does not matter for the point I wish to 
make. Almost certainly many, many instances of it do occur both in creatures 
below man, and in man; and the point I wish to make very particularly is that 
the inhibition or control of them to prevent their resulting in absurd perform- 
ances, is exactly part of the function of intelligence. Such activities are often 
excused or palliated on the ground that they are instinctive and natural; and 
hence must be accepted as a sort of Fate, however absurd or even harmful they 
may be. But what I wish to insist upon is that nature herself has provided, or 
more strictly is providing, the necessary remedy, this being the very phenome- 
non we name intelligence. Nowhere do we find greater willingness and facility 
in correcting destructive processes than in nature. Intelligence is sometimes 
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defined as the ability to form associations. But this conception of it misses its 
very kernel. Not the ability to form associations, but the ability to use them 
after they are formed, for the well-being of the organism, is the cream of intelli- 
gence, as I understand. 

Association-formation is of the quintessence of life itself; and intelligence 
plays the secondary, though vastly important role of making the associations 
serve the needs of the organisms, individual and racial. Marvelous though Intel- 
ligence is, as one of the nature’s masterpieces, Life is still more marvelous. 

But I must stick to my text—Woodpeckers—and not get shunted off into 
philosophy. Perhaps, however, this little shunt is not wholly amiss. It would 
not be if perchance it should help us more appreciatively to understand the 
varied and subtle ways nature has not only of preserving but of improving her 
processes. 

Several other points at which the later observations have confirmed the ear- 
lier must be passed by in the interest of brevity. 

(3) The entirely new matter (for these studies) must now be turned to. 
The first to be mentioned is the discovery of an adaptation in the storing busi- 
ness that is new to me at least, and came to me as a genuine surprise and had to 
face considerable incredulity before it won a secure place in my mind. This dis- 
covery is that to a certain extent the store holes are made to fit the size of the 
acorns they are to receive. 

Although I had heard intimations of this sort of thing I had not seriously 
considered it until the evidence forced itself upon my attention. Briefly stated 
the facts are these: In the Cuyamaca region acorns of two species of oak are 
chiefly used. These are the Black Oak (Quercus kelloggii) and the Live Oak (Q. 
wishizenn or Q. agrifolia). The nuts of the Black Oak are sharply larger, espe- 
cially in thickness, than those of either of the other species. Thus, 1125 mm. 
is about the average measure of black oak nuts, while 10°28 mm. would not be 
far from the average of those of the other species, as I have found them in the 
Cuyamaca region. 

In order to exhibit the evidence which establishes the above conclusion, a 
few sentences about the distribution of oaks and pines in the field of observations 
are necessary. The black oak and the Jeffrey pine used chiefly though not ex- 
clusively for storing are very nearly coincident in occurrence in the localities of 
observation; while the live oak, though mingling rather extensively with the 
other species, belongs characteristically to lower elevations. As a consequence, 
where the live oaks are at their best there are no pines at all. Then there is an 
intermediate zone or belt where in certain localities pines and well developed live 
oaks intermingle, but where there are no black oaks. In these localities, conse- 
quently, conditions are right for using pine trees in which to store live oak in- 
stead of black oak acorns. And this is done. 

It will be noticed that holes into which live oak acorns (10 mm. average 
diameter) would fit closely would not admit the black oak nuts (17 mm. aver- 
age diameter) at all. Now simple inspection recognizes very clearly that storage 
pines, at the elevation at which black oaks abound almost exclusively, have very 
few holes indeed too small to admit the nuts of these trees. 

On the other hand mere inspection of ‘‘granaries’’ at lower elevations where 
live oaks abound give the strong impression that the holes average considerably 
smaller. And measurements confirm this impression. Thus the average diame- 
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ter of holes at the upper, or black oak elevation is not less than 20 mm. 
The following table gives the diameters of ‘‘random sample’’ holes on three 
trees at the lower elevation where live oaks largely prevail: 


13 mm. 16 mm. 20 mm. 22 mm. 
ist tree 35 holes 11 holes 14 holes 1 hole 
2nd tree 46 holes 16 holes 14 holes 1 hole 
3rd tree 53 holes 8 holes 1 hole 1 hole 


These measurements make it in the highest degree probable that, in general, 
smaller holes are made for the slimmer live oak nuts. The quantitative data 
were obtained on my visit of August 27-28, 1921, which was before the year’s 
harvest began; so very few indeed of the holes on the trees examined contained 
nuts or even remains of nuts. 

But the visit of November 19-20, shortly after the harvest was completed, 
furnished the clinching information, for one storage at least. This tree was well 
down to the edge of the pine zone, consequently where live oaks largely predom- 
inate. I copy from my notes almost verbatim: ‘‘An enormous number of nuts, 
apparently all of live oak, many of them in brand new holes. Vast majority of 
the holes small, just large enough to admit the slim nuts. A few larger holes 
scattered among the small ones, but none of them so far as I can see containing 
nuts. This distribution of size of nuts relative to size of holes is very striking. 
Not infrequently the long slim nuts put side-wise into chinks in the bark; but 
seemingly never into the large holes.’’ 

That there are real advantages in this fitting of hole size to acorn size there 
ean be little doubt. For one thing acorns which fit snugly into clean-cut holes as 
was especially the case in this tree, would be better protected against both rain 
and marauding mammals than would those merely thrown, so to speak, into 
over-sized, ragged holes. 

Again, there would be a saving of labor in the making of holes no larger 
than the actual necessities call for. It must be confessed, however, that in view 
of the abundant evidence of fruitless work by these birds, one may well question 
the potency of this advantage. It does seem, though, that it may count for some- 
thing when the hole drilling has to be done in the bark of the live oak, which is 
much harder and rougher than is the pine bark. And there is no question that 
in the field of these observations, the live oak holes made for acorns of the same 
species, present this size adaptation. 

The question of how such an adaptation is brought about is important but 
impossible to answer because of the meager information. Two possible approxi- 
mate explanations suggest themselves. First: One and the same bird may pass 
back and forth between the black oak and the live oak regions and drill large 
holes while in the former and small holes while in the latter. Second: One set 
of birds may become localized in a black oak region and another set in a live oak 
region, so that holes of different sizes as noted would be the work of different 
birds. On the basis of what we know in general about the intelligence of these 
birds, the latter explanation would seem most probable; but it is at this point 
that information fails us. 

The birds surely do not restrict their acorn-gathering to oaks in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the storage trees. There is evidence of several sorts to this effect, 
the most conclusive of which is the fact that I have seen them in the act of carry- 
ing nuts for a distance of half or three-quarters of a mile. But this distance is 
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small in comparison with the eight or ten miles which separated the large-hole 
from the small-hole trees as indicated above. 

However, observations of quite different character suggest rather strongly, 
though they do not prove, that the birds do at times move about for considerable 
distances. These observations I now present in brief, not, however, so much for 
their bearing upon the general economic problem, as it may rightly be called, of 
these woodpeckers in the Cuyamaca region. The problem concerns the abund- 
ance and distribution of the acorn crop from one year to another and in the 
same year. 

The black oak acorn crop was bountiful in 1921 in a small area on the south 
side of the lake, but was almost nothing in any of the other areas I was able to 
visit. Of the several hundred trees which J examined more or less carefully be- 
tween the lake and Julian and Pine Hills, a distance of about fifteen miles, not 
a single one was well loaded, and very few indeed bore any nuts at all so far as 
T could see. 

And quite similarly was it with both black and live oaks in the opposite di- 
rection from the lake; that is, toward Descanso distant about twelve miles. AI- 
though I devoted considerable time to inspecting many trees over several square 
miles, I saw surprisingly few nuts—though obviously the birds were more suc- 
cessful in finding them, in at least a few places, than I was, for as already shown 
they were able to garner in a good supply of live oak nuts for a few storage trees 
far from the lake. 

And this distribution of abundance of acorns certainly corresponded closely 
with the abundance of birds during the harvest period. I saw more birds on the 
square mile, more or less, at the lake where the acorn crop was good than on all 
the rest put together of the twenty or more square miles covered by my examina- 
tion. So far as I could determine there were something like two dozen birds at 
work in the area adjacent to our camp during the week of our sojourn there: 
and I surely did not see as large a number in all the rest of the area. It must 
be said, however, that my observations were much fuiler on the lake area than 
anywhere else. 

Now this distributional state of things, both as to acorns and birds, strongly 
suggests, as already hinted, that the birds had gathered into the small area of 
abundant crop from many miles around. And this suggestion has a clear bear- 
ing on the question of what birds drill the different sized holes. 

These observations and reflections on the general economics of our wood- 
pecker, fragmentary though they are, yet suffice to call attention to a research 
problem in natural psycho-biology which appeals to me not only as fascinating. 
but as promising rich returns for any one who would take it up and follow it up 
in dead earnest. The concatinated queries involved fairly strike one in the face 
so sharply do they stand out: and they seem numberless. 

Take those connected with the acorn crop, for example. What about its var- 
lation from year to vear, and from place to place in the same year? What vart 
do heat and cold, wetness and dryness. and other climatic factors play in the busi- 
ness? Are there really barren oak trees as well as barren fig trees, in nature? 
And what of the various nut moths that depend upon acorns for their exist- 
ence? How hard are they on acorn production and so upon the oak forests; and 
how much harder on acorns and oaks would the insects be if the woodpeckers 
were not in turn hard on the insects? . 
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It is impossible for anybody to understand the character even, to say noth- 
ing of the substance, of the major problems of psycho-biology who knows little 
or nothing about them from the standpoint of what has been apily called the 
““web of life.’’ 

There remains only a few minutes in which to speak on the most interesting 
part of these ‘‘further observations’’—the part, I mean, which has to do with 
what I saw the woodpeckers actually doing. To me, at least, this is the most 
interesting part largely because I had never before seen them ‘‘on the job.’’ My 
desire of long standing for a chance to watch the birds at work was whetted by 
Henshaw’s remark that the varied things done by them ‘‘bear no resemblance 
to work in the ordinary sense of the term, but is play.’’ Perhaps this view in- 
terested me especially because at the time of reading it I had lately been going 
somewhat extensively into the literature of play. 

During the first three days in camp it rained almost constantly and the 
woodpeckers ‘‘laid off’’ completely from harvesting and were seen very little. 
On October 2 it stopped raining about noon, and work was begun promptly and 
vigorously. Three storage trees within easy stone’s throw of our tent gave ample 
opportunity for watching—especially since several oaks well acorn-laden were 
also near by. All the harvesting I saw was from the tree tops directly. In no 
instance did I see nuts picked up from the ground. In fact the birds hardly came 
down to earth at all. 

One of the first things to attract my special attention in connection with 
the birds was the slight attention they paid to me. I found I could sit on a rock 
within a few yards of a storage tree and watch the operations to my heart’s con- 
tent without seeming to be so much as even noticed by the busy bodies. 


HOLE DRILLING 


- will speak first about the pecking business; and a quotation, nearly word 
for word, of one entry in my notes will tell the oe better than I could tell it 
otherwise. 


In two instances particularly birds on side of tree trunk pecked hard for several 
minutes in same spot, apparently at hole-drilling, but too far un tree to permit seeing 
exactly what was being accomplished. One of the two birds almost certainly working 
in a hole, whether old or wholly new I could not be certain. After long pecking this bird 
quit, ran out on near-by branch of tree, pecked a little there, ran back to trunk, hitting 
a few raps in one place then in another. This more or less indeterminate pecking ex- 
tremely characteristic, every bird doing some of it wherever alighting, on trunk, or 
limb, and whether having come to the tree empty-beaked or after having put away its 
acorn. 

The other long-time-pecking-in-the-same-place bird just mentioned finally flew 
away as a third bird came with a nut in its beak. This nut deposited very near to where 
the just-flown bird was pecking. The arrival may have placed its nut in the hole made 


by the other bird, but this uncertain. 

This came as near as anything I saw to supporting the conjecture that the 
birds cooperate so specifically as to make some individuals hole-drillers while 
others are harvesters and storers. Everything else seen—and there was much 
of it—indicated that all workers peck holes and all gather and stow away nuts: 
and that no storer has special holes on the same tree or has any special tree at 
least if several storage-trees are near together. 
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ACORN-GATHERING AND STORING 


Since the acorns are almost invariably placed in the holes butt-end out, and 
since the butt is, of course, always lodged in the cup as long as the nut is on the 
tree, it follows that somewhere between the picking of the nut and the storing 
of it the nut must be turned end for end. I was unable to see where or how this 
is done. 

In no instance did I see an individual deposit its acorn at once and at the 
place of alighting, even though any number of empty holes might be at the place. 
The bird may lght on a branch and, after a little delay, run along it to the trunk, 
where alone, so far as I have seen, the nuts are stored. Or the trunk may be the 
lighting place and considerable running about done upon it before the nut is fin- 
ally disposed of. In one ease particularly, the laden bird lit within a few feet 
of the ground, started immediately up the trunk, and scarcely halted until it 
reached nearly half way to the top, passing on its way dozens of empty holes. 

Quite as frequently as otherwise, the nut is placed in a hole and left for a 
moment, then taken out and carried on to some other locality. Almost always 
the nut is hammered more or less after being placed in the hole, this being done 
even though the hole is large enough and deep enough to admit the nut complete- 
ly and more too, without forcing. But not infrequently nuts are placed in 
holes not quite large enough or deep enough to take them in all over. Refer- 
ence was made to this fact in my previous report, and attention called to the 
exposure of such nuts to the depredations of other nut-eating creatures such as 
squirrels. Why nuts which slip into the holes easily to well below the surface 
of the bark should be thoroughly hammered while others even though ham- 
mered are nevertheless left sticking out considerably, is not obvious. 

About the most surprising performance I saw connected with the storing 
was the taking of nuts from holes where they had previously been left and in- 
serting them in other holes some distance away. The first few instances of this 
noticed seemed so strange that I doubted whether I was ‘‘seeing straight’’. 

It seemed likely that the nuts taken out were really those just put in but 
not yet satisfactorily placed, for, as just indicated, this sort of thing was the 
rule rather than the exception. But more careful attention removed all doubt. 
Quoting from notes: ‘‘Bird with acorn alighted directly on tree trunk, ran up a 
little way, inserted acorn; ran up a little farther, picked out another nut, ran 
up still higher and deposited this second nut’’. 

These narrations on hole drilling and acorn-gathering and storing could be 
elaborated much farther; but as they are fairly illustrative of all I saw, this 
is unnecessary. 

Reverting now to Henshaw’s idea about the character of the whole per- 
formance, I should say that while work in the narrower sense of human indus- 
trial activity would not be an appropriate name for what the birds do, neither 
would play in the narrower sense of human pass-time activity. 

In the first place acorn harvesting by the birds has reference to a definite, 
future need of the creatures, no less certainly than does grain harvesting by 
men. From the standpoint of prospective significance the two are so much alike 
that there seems no real ground for not calling them both work if either is so 
named. | 

In the second place there is a kind of persistence, or fidelity to the task, 
about both woodpecker acorn-harvesting and human grain-harvesting that does 
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not seem to belong to real play. Undoubtedly, the play of children and animals 
is often very strenuous and persistent. Nevertheless it has a sign of irrespon- 
sibility upon it that human harvesting and, so it seems to me, woodpecker har- 
vesting do not have. 

The quality in the woodpecker SOE which, as I imagine, reminded Hen- 
shaw of play is a certain indiscriminateness or ditfuseness of the activities. Cer- 
tainly there is no meagerness, no stinginess about them. But there is lots of un- 
certainty as to their direction and application. Consider the pecking, for ex- 
ample. The amount of unconcentrated effort that a bird makes as it runs about 
on the side of the tree trunk, or on the larger branches, delivering one or two 
whacks with its beak here, four or five there, in an old hole seemingly long sinee 
finished, or in no hole at all, makes an observer wonder whether any individual 
ever settles down to the task of drilling a complete hole, that is, of beginning the 
job and earrying it through to the end with no interruptions excepting such as 
may be imposed by the inherent limitations under which the work is done. And 
the observer is led thus to wonder even though birds are occasionally seen to 
peck in one spot for some minutes with only momentary cessation. 

I should say the performance resembles more that of young children when 
doing household tasks assigned them by their parents, than the play of such 
children. Dozens of the little side acts, as they may be called, which the birds 
do, remind one strongly of the momentary stopping of a small boy when running 
on a family errand, to pick up a stone and throw it, more or less aimlessly, at a 
telegraph pole or any other object that may happen to be near. 

At this point comes in a question of real interest raised by a cursory obser- 
vation. That question is, Do the birds really ‘‘stop to rest’’ once in a while in 
the course of their labors? The observation may be given by a transcription 
from my notes. | 


A curious incident this morning: A half-dozen or more birds busy on the job. At 
about 8:45 one noticed clinging to the under side of a dry limb, quite motionless. Re- 
mained in the same spot and position till 9 o’clock with only a slight movement of the 
head once in a while. During the fifteen minutes not a woodpecker was seen or heard 
around this tree. Then all, including the one watched, began to squawk, and fly around. 
Was this a rest period for all the birds in this group? 


Of course I was on the look-out for a recurrence of this the next morning. 
And sure enough, at 9 o’clock, a bird was discovered clinging to the under side 
of a much arched, dry top of a near-by black oak. And this individual remained 
quite as motionless as had the one watched on the previous morning, for ten min- 
utes after being discovered. However, there was not so complete a cessation of 
activity by the other birds as on the morning before. In this instance the quies- 
cent bird was near enough to enable me to see, with my glasses, that its eyes were 
open and winking—which fact was taken as proof that the bird was not asleep. 

On the third morning I saw nothing really suggestive of a rest period. But 
as my observation had to be made this time in the midst of breaking camp and 
packing up, I could not see much of what the birds were doing. 

When one reflects that work begins early in the morning (by 6 o’clock at 
latest) and goes on almost incessantly, it seems not unlikely that three hours of 
it would bring fatigue enough to justify some minutes of complete rest. This 
question certainly deserves more study than I was able to give it. 
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Let us now revert to our leading question in order to see how it looks in the 
light of the facts we have been examining. That question was, you will recall, 
How nearly perfect is the adaptation of the activities connected with food gath- 
ering and storing by the California woodpecker? If the facts are really as pre- 
sented no one can, I think, fail to see that none of the adaptations are perfect 
and that some of them are so imperfect that they are apt to result in serious in- 
jury or even death to the birds. 

So here these ‘‘Further Observations’’ must end. One is terribly tempted 
to plunge into a flood of inquiry as to what such facts about the lives of wood- 
peckers may mean for the lives of men. But, of course, when such a plunge 
would involve pulling with one an entire company of his fellow beings, he must 
forbear. Forbearance can not, however, restrain me from saying this much as 
my positively last ending: | 

The only possible way of correcting imperfections in adaptations of the. 
sort we have been considering, is through what we name intelligence. And this 
is equivalent to saying that Nature’s way of reducing to a minimum the imneffr- 
ciency, the wastefulness, and the dangers involved im all living nature is what. 
has been given the name Intelligence. Such is the central thesis of my psycho- 
biological philosophy. 

Scripps Institution for Biological Research, La Jolla, Califorma, March 23, 
1922. 


FOSSIL BIRDS FROM THE PLEISTOCENE OF McKITTRICK, 
CALIFORNNIA | 


By LOYE MILLER 


T HAS been my good fortune and a great pleasure the past winter, to coop- 
erate with mammalian Palaeontologists in the exploration at McKittrick, 
California, of a new exposure of Pleistocene asphalt comparable in nature, if 

not in extent, with the renowned Rancho La Brea beds of Los Angeles. Merriam 
and Stock (Science, n. s., Liv, p. 566, Dec. 9, 1921), have published a: 
brief note upon these beds, enumerating the more characteristic mammal re- 
mains that have come to light in a brief reconnaissance. At the invitation of Dr. 
Stock, under whose direct supervision the work is going on, I spent a brief time 
with his field party from the Museum of Palaeontology and have undertaken 
the study of the avian remains excavated. This preliminary note is offered to 
Conpor readers because of the live interest they have taken in the work at Rancho 
La Brea and the right good service that many Cooper Club members have ren- 
dered in contributing comparative material. All specimens taken out are depos- 
ited in the Museum of Palaeontology of the University of California at Berkeley. 

The most casual inspection of the three hundred thirty odd specimens of 
McKittrick birds now on hand brings out some marked differences between this 
assemblage and those from other western horizons. To determine the underlying 
forces that have brought about these differences constitutes the present problem. 
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Perhaps the most striking feature that was brought out in the study of the 
Rancho La Brea birds some years ago was the great abundance, both in species 
and in individuals, of its raptors, many of which were of large size. ‘Three con- 
dors, two smaller cathartids, two Old World vultures, a caracara, and the great 
Teratornis made up the contingent of scavenging raptors. ‘Six eagles, three 
buteonines, three falcons, the marsh hawk, and the white-tailed kite, represented 
the active predators by day, while a night shift of six species of owls continued 
the predatory work after sunset. More than half the total bird remains taken 
from these beds came from birds of the orders of raptorial habit—a most unusual 
situation indeed. . 

The collection from McKittrick is admittedly a limited one, yet it is suffi- 
cient to show the totally different proportions of its fauna. The golden eagle 
(Aquila chrysaétos) is the only raptor represented by more than one or two spe- 
cimens, but of this lusty fellow there appear some ninety determinable bones. 
Poiyborus (sp.) is the next raptor in point of numbers, with seven bones; the 
little Falco sparverius follows with four; and Circus hudsonius, falco peregri- 
nus, Geranoaétus (?), Cathartes (?), and Teratorms, with one specimen each. 
In contrast with this limited predatory population, the water birds, so scarce at 
Rancho La Brea, constitute more than two-thirds of the determinable remains 
thus far taken from the new horizon. <Anserines, ranging in size from a teal to 
a goose, are in the majority, being represented by 33% of the whole collection. 
Limicolines follow in order with 20%, whereas at Rancho La Brea they number 
less than one in ten thousand. Two large storks resembling Cicoma maliha and 
Jabiru mycteria are present in numbers approaching 15%, while herons and 
cranes are well represented. 

The order of the scratchers has contributed to the collection thus far but a 
single bone, the coracoid of a quail indistinguishable from the present bird of the 
region, Lophortyx califormca. Rancho La Brea, though equally poor in quail 
remains, is abundantly rich in the big Parapavo, as yet undiscovered in the 
McKittrick. The two localities agree in the total absence of all the gull tribe, 
as well as in the great scarcity or entire absence of all sorts of diving birds, a 
matter of considerable interest in view of the abundant ducks and geese. 

While the collections from McKittrick are admittedly meager as yet, they 
are, nevertheless, very strongly indicative of topographic differences that must 
have existed between the locality and that of Rancho La Brea at the time of 
entombment of the bird remains. The indicated contrast lies in the different 
amounts of open water and of cover offered as attractions to them. 

At Rancho La Brea, the great abundance of Varapavo strongly suggests a 
considerable amount of timber, at least in spots. There are, to be sure, osteologic¢ 
differences between this bird and its present-day relatives, sufficient to admit 
of great diversity of habit, yet Parapavo could scarcely have been a bird of the 
open plains. The presence of bedded leaves, of twigs, and even of goodly sized 
tree trunks further bears out this impression of cover, while the scarcity of anser- 
ines and the almost total absence of limicolines indicate the absence of shallow, 
open water in bodies of any great size. Water there was to be sure, but it might 
well have been in very narrow basins or in brushy seepage areas augmented dur- 
ing the rainy season into a slow-moving stream along the bed of a slight depres- 
sion. Just such conditions, except for the absence of timber, prevail in the im- 
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mediate neighborhood of Rancho La Brea today. Moderate shift of drainage 
lines would readily produce, or as readily destroy, such thickets, 

At McKittrick, quite a different picture presents inself to the imagination. 
Mud fiats of some appreciable extent are the insistent demand which such a 
wader population would make upon our powers of reconstruction. These dab- 
blers call for mud in quantity, spread out, free from thicket, and barely exposed - 
above quiet waters. The anserine population makes a somewhat similar demand. 
To be sure, an occasional duck will drop down into the smallest of pools, but this 
goodly host of paddlers of all sizes certainly indicates open water somewhere in 
the near vicinity. Storks, herons, and cranes in force raise the water birds to a 
two-thirds majority (67%). Surely such a population could have been assem- 
bled only by the lure of open country. Conditions during the Pleistocene might 
well be considered to have been much like those now prevailing at Buena Vista 
Lake a few miles to the eastward of McKittrick. 

The oil seepage which entrapped the birds may well be considered to have 
been located at or somewhat back from the margin of such a lake. The upheaval 
and subsequent erosion that resulted in the present location of the asphalt lens 
upon a hillside could easily have obliterated other evidences of the lake by re- 
moval of typical lacustrine deposits. 

The other alternative to such a reconstruction, a view supported by the 
abundant remains of mud-gathering swallows, is that of an oil seepage accom- 
panied by springs of fresh water discharged through vents of common origin 
with the oil. To such springs, in seasons of increased alkalinity of lake waters, 
many species of birds might repair for drink. Probably the hypothesis most 
nearly approximating the truth, however, is of a marginal seepage connected at 
least by slough or muddy runway with a lagoon of appreciable size. 

The chief objection to this lacustrine reconstruction is the previously men- 
tioned fact that remains of gulls and divers are entirely lacking. But may we 
not find some measure of reason for this discrepancy in the habits of these birds? 
Would not their habits offer a measure of immunity from the dangers of the oil- 
seepage that ducks and waders would not enjoy? They are birds of open water 
or sand bars, rather than dabblers in the mud. Buena Vista Lake is today a not- 
able breeding place for ducks of several species. Their nests are placed in grassy 
and marshy spots in the vicinity of, yet removed from, open water. Runways 
to and from such sites might readily lead the birds into danger from oil seepages 
and deprive them of the immunity accorded to gulis and grebes. 

Can we derive profit in comparing the McKittrick fauna with that of other 
lacustrine deposits such as Fossil Lake, Oregon? At this locality there has been 
worked out one of the most varied faunas thus far recorded from western Amer- 
ica. Shufeldt (Journ. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., ser. 2, no. 9, 1892, p. 389) cata- 
logued fifty or more of its species in 1892 and several have been added since 
that time. This interesting fauna includes the following groups: Order Pygo- 
podes, 8 species; Longipennes, 9; Steganopodes, 2; Anseres, 30; Odontoglossae, 
1; Herodiones, 3; Paludicolae, 2; Limicolae, 1; Gallinae, 5; Accipitres, 3; Striges, 
1; Passeres, 2. a. 

This list is notably lacking in storks, in cranes, and in. scavengers, while 
herons and shore birds are but sparingly present. On the other hand, it is rich 
in divers, in gulls, and in ducks. The several students who have studied the as- 
semblage of species agree that an open, shallow, and possibly ephemeral lake 
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constituted the Pleistocene environment that attracted them. Whether subject 
to complete periodic obliteration or not, it probably did fluctuate greatly in ex- 
tent within its shallow basin. The fossil remains are-found sparsely distributed 
over a wide area and preserved in the silt-like accumulation at the bottom of the 
ancient lake. There is no evidence of concentration at one point such as appears 
at both the asphalt horizons. It hardly seems credible that waders were lacking 
at Fossil Lake or that gulls and divers shunned the neighborhood of McKittrick 
during Pleistocene time. The difference between the two avifaunas is more prob- 
ably due to difference in method of entombment rather than to diversity of phy- 
siographic or of climatic environment. Probably the birds actually present dur- 
ing the Pleistocene were much the same in the two localities, although it is likely 
that there was more marsh and slough country in the neighborhood of McKitt- 
rick. | 

On the other hand, the differences between the McKittrick and the Rancho 
La Brea collections are due probably to an actual difference in fauna due to 
diversity of the immediate environments of two localities in which the method 
of entombment was the same. 

Regarding the particular part of the Pleistocene to which the McKittrick 
assemblage belongs, it is too early yet to comment at anv length. The writer 
has already pointed out (Univ. Calif. Publ., Bull. Dept. Geol., vol. 7, no. 5, 1912, 
p. 105) the inaccuracy of avian remains. as indices to the relative age of two 
faunas where one of them includes a much larger proportion of migratory spe- 
cies than does the other. Just such diversity of habit sets off the McKittrick 
assemblage from that of Rancho La Brea. This fact eouvled with the povertv 
of material thus far excavated from the former beds makes comment upon their 
relative ages at present inadvisable. Both seem, however, to have been accum- 
ulated during a time when the climate was warmer than at present, though 
whether or not during the same Pleistocene amelioration can not be stated. 

Los Angeles, California, May 15, 1922. 
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A NEW SPARROW FROM SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


By W. E. CLYDE TODD 


FEW years ago, in overhauling the birds of the genus Aimopiila in the 
A collection of the Carnegie Museum, I discovered that certain specimens 

‘of A. ruficeps from southern California were appreciably different from 
others coming from the region of San Francisco Bay (Nicasio, Marin County). 
The latter agree among themselves, and with a good series from various other 
localities in the state, from Sutter County on the north to Los Angeles County 
on the south, which I have examined in this connection. Ammodromus ruficeps 
of Cassin, described in the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia (vr, 1852, p. 184) came from the Calaveras River, near Stockton, 
‘alifornia, as we learn from the A. O. U. Check-List of North American Birds 
(ed. 3, 1910, p. 272). This series from central California agree well with the 
figure in Cassin’s Illustrations of the Birds of California (1854, pl. 20); but 
in order to make sure of the correct application of the name I forwarded exam- 
ples of both forms to Dr. Witmer Stone with a request to compare them with 
the type-specimen in the Philadelphia Academy. He writes as follows (Febru- 
ary 15, 1917): ‘‘The type of ‘Ammodromus’ ruficeps is like the Nicasio speci- 
men, 1. e., buffy instead of grayish below.’’ It therefore remains to provide the 
southern California race with a name, and I propose to eall it 


Aimophila ruficeps canescens, subsp. nov. 

Subspecific characters.—Similar to Aimophila ruficeps ruficeps (Cassin). 
but wing and tail longer and under parts less buffy, more grayish in tone. Sim- 
ilar also to Aimophila ruficeps sororia Ridgway, but darker above, and darker, 
more grayish, below. 

Type. no. 14.586, collection Carnegie Museum, adult male: San Diego. Cali- 
fornia; January 23, 1894: A. W. Anthony. 


MEASUREMENTS 
Aimonhila ruficeps ruficeps: 

No, Tioealitv Wine Tail Rill Tarang 
14589'2 Nicasio, Calif. BR 60 10 19 
4451822 Nicasio, Calif. BR 58 1a 5 195 

154292° 4 Berrvessa. Calif. 60 65 10.5 21 
2732342 Dunlan. Calif. 61 67 12 21 
2628542 Varain. Calif. 59 64 10.5 19.5 
290374 4 Claremont Creek. Calif. 58 61 12 20.5 

Kleven males, fide Ridgway 59 63.5 11.5 20 
Aimophila ruficeps canescens: 

14585'4 San Diego, Calif. 64 70 11 20 
14586'4 San Diego, Calif. 64 68 11 19.5 
14587'4 San Diego, Calif. 67 67 12 19 

Aimophila ruficeps sororia: 

71335'4 Sierra de Laguna, L. Calif. 60 63 12 21.5 
15941°4 Triunfo, L. Calif. 63 68 12 20.5 
15945°4 Triunfo, L. Calif. 60 60 12 20.5 
15946°4 Triunfo, L. Calif. 62 63 12 20.5 
47922°4 El Lanz, L. Calif. 63 64 12.5 21 


1Collection Carnegie Mus. 

Collection William Brewster. 
°Collection U. S. National Mus. 
*Collection Univ. Calif. Mus. Vert. Zool. 
*Collection Mus. Comparative Zool. 
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Remarks.—Specimens from northern Lower California resemble those from 
San Diego, and clearly belong to the same form, but as they are more or less worn 
they are not included in the table of measurements. These specimens are the 
same ones referred to by Mr. Anthony (Zoe, Iv, 1893, 242) as being ‘‘practi- 
eally indistinguishable from southern California examples’’, but he seems not 
to have suspected that the latter were not true ruficeps. A. ruficeps canescens 
is really intermediate in its characters between A. ruficeps ruficeps and A. ruf?- 
ceps sororia, but is grayer than either, and is evidently as well entitled to recog- 
nition as certain other races of birds found in this general region. It doubtless 
grades into the former in Los Angeles County, California, as indicated by a spe- 
ecimen from Pasadena (Mus. Vert. Zool., no. 35813), but where it meets the range 
of A. r. sororia is an undetermined question. 

Specimens examined.—California: San Diego, 3. Lower California: Guada- 
lupe Valley, 1; Sansal del Comanche, 3; Pion, 1; Todos Santos Island, 2. 
Total, 10. i‘ 

My acknowledgments are due to the authorities of the several institutions 
already specified for the loan of material for comparison, and to Dr. Harry C. 
Oberholser for his advice. 


Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, May 11, 1922. 


STATUS OF THE CRESTED JAYS ON THE 
NORTHWESTERN COAST OF CALIFORNIA 


By JOSEPH MAILLIARD 


WITH MAP 


INCE the year 1908, when it was found that the crested jay of that part of 

the Humid Coast Belt lying in Sonoma County, California. was not distin- 

- guishable from the Blue-fronted Jay (Cyanocitta stelleri frontalis) of the 
interior mountains and the southern portions of California. the idea of intergrad- 
ation on the northwest coast of this state between the Steller Jay (Cyanocitta 
stellert stelleri), of the southern Alaskan and British Columbian coasts. and the 
Coast Jay (Cyanocitta stellerit carbonacea), of the central humid coast belt. has, 
in my judgment, been open to doubt. It hardly seemed reasonable that there 
should be such an intergrading toward the north when the Coast J ay is not only 
eut off abruptly in the central humid coast belt by a strip of non-coniferous as- 
sociation, unattractive to this genus. in northern Marin and southern Sonoma 
counties, but its distribution also is interrupted by the appearance of the Blue- 
fronted Jay on the opposite side of this non-coniferous barrier. 

In 1902, Dr. Walter K. Fisher published an article upon the status of Cuva- 
nocitta stelleri carbonacea (Condor, 1v. pp. 41-44). in which he gives the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the different members of the genus Cyanocitla on the 
Pacific Coast, illustrated by a map showing their distribution as understood by 
him at that time. This paper was written not long after the Coast J ay was de- 
scribed by Grinnell (Condor, 1, 1900, p. 127), when much less was known of 
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Fig. 33. Map SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF THE DIFFERENT RACES OF CRESTED JAYS ALONG THE 
COAST LINE FROM VANCOUVER ISLAND SOUTH TO EXTREME SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
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these races than at present, and when there was a comparatively limited number 
of specimens at Dr. Fisher’s disposal. ; 

From his conclusions I infer that insufficient attention was given to the 
matter of using strictly comparable stages of plumage, or to the consideration 
of the dates of capture of specimens examined and the various degrees of fading 
of colors shown at different seasons of the year. It is obviously unfair to com- 
pare specimens from one locality, of one season, with those from a different lo- 
eality of another season of the year. There is too much seasonal change in such 
eases to allow of fair comparison, and I think that some of the errors that have 
been handed down have come about through failure to emphasize this principle. 
Dr. Grinnell (Auk, xtx, 1902, p. 128) remarks in this connection, that ‘‘a series 
of Cyanocitta stelleri from the cloudy, humid Sitkan District taken in June and 
July show but slight traces of wear; while specimens of Cyanocttta stelleri fron- 
talis from the arid Sierra Madre Mountains of southern California taken at the 
same season are so ragged and faded as to almost completely destroy the fresh 
fall coloration’’. 

Examination of a large number of specimens, some of them many years old, 
taken at different seasons of the year, shows that fading, induced by exposure in 
the case of live birds (or by age in the case of even many well-kept skins) reduces 
the proportion of black and increases the amount of brown on the heads and 
backs of the three races considered in this paper. Some fading takes place in 
stelleri, but the mantle remains very dark, with less brown showing than in car- 
bonacea. In the case of carbonacea the brown is very evident even in fresh plum- 
age and becomes more pronounced as the seasonal changes progress, ending with 
a rich or warm brown by the beginning of the summer molt. 

The first of these races is the darkest all over. with the mantle a very dark 
brown, or ‘‘warm slate black’’ as some authorities have it. The second is a light- 
er colored bird, with the mantle much more brownish, or a ‘‘warm slate gray’’; 
while frontalis is much lighter yet. and has the mantle of a dark mouse gray - 
which. in fresh autumn plumage, shows very little trace of brown. In this last 
race the head and crest are of a bluish black that contrasts quite strongly with 
the mouse gray of the back, the contrast being much greater here than in either 
of the other two races. One of the distinguishing characteristics of frontalis is 
this bluish wash that pervades not only the black of the head, but all of the dark- 
er parts. 

On specimens taken at Requa, Del Norte County. California. in fresh plum- 
age (Sentember) there is a harely verceptible tinge of brownish to the dark blu- 
ish slate, or mouse gray, of the mantle, or to the (almost) black of the head and 
erest; whereas on specimens from the same locality taken in May, the tinge of 
brownish, while still slight, is very easily discernible, but it is not the same brown 
as that of carbonacea. Tt is a much lighter brown, and towards fall the old worn 
feathers become a grayish brown. 

As compared with birds from Requa, autumn specimens taken progressively 
farther south along the coast show a lighter slate on the back and less depth in 
the black of the head, but the bluish wash is distinctly present. The gray on 
the throats of these northwest coast birds is lighter and the area covered by it is 


much more extended than it is in carbonacea, it being very similar in these par- 
ticulars to that of frontalis. 
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The blue of the underparts of all the races of Cyanocitta varies a great deal 
with individuals. Some of the Requa birds tend strongly toward the blue of 
frontalis while others are of darker hue, but, even with these of darkest blue, 
the rump is lighter than that of stelleri or even of carbonacea. In these north- 
west coast specimens secured by us, the blue frontal spots are very conspicuous 
in nearly all of the adult birds, very much like the ‘‘blue fronts’’ of frontalis, 
and on the average much more conspicuous and extended than they are with 
carbonacea. This character is much restricted in stelleri. 

One of the difficulties in making the differences in coloration clear to the 
reader is due to the variety of definitions given by different authors to the 
colors of the parts of the various subspecies of this jay. For instance, in four of 
our leading publications which are recent enough to consult for the purpose, the 
eolor of the back and seapular region in the case of the Steller Jay is given as 
follows: ‘‘deep black, or brownish black’’, ‘‘dark sooty brown’’. ‘‘fore parts of 
body dull blackish’’, and ‘‘sooty brown’’: while Dr. Fisher, in the Connor arti- 
cle already quoted. calls it ‘‘warm slate black’’. This last descrivtion is to mv 
mind the most suitable, if Rideway’s Nomenclature of Colors is used as the hasis 
of comparison. Again, the second and third of the above authorities, in the same 
order, give these parts of the Coast Jay as. ‘‘slatv brown or brownish slate’’, and 
‘“back warm slate gray’’; while Fisher gives the color as ‘‘warm slate gray’’. 
with which I do not so readily agree. In the ease of the Blue-fronted Jav the 
colors run as follows: ‘‘brownish slatv’’, ‘‘hair brown, broccoli brown or drab’’. 
‘“fore parts of body brownish slate’’. and ‘‘similar to No. 487 (stelleri) but 
back paler’’: while Fisher ealls it ‘‘ mouse grav’’. which seems to me to be correct. 

Dr. Fisher made a trip to the northwest coast of this state in 1899. and. in a 
paper vublished soon after. stated that the 1av of the Humboldt Bav reeion was 
tvnieal carbonacea. hoth in summer and winter (Condor. 1902. np. 133). Now. 
if Dr. Fisher was correct in this diagnosis. at what noint on the coast. between 
the Blue-fronted Jay habitat in Sonoma County. and Humboldt Bav. did the lat- 
ter form give way again to the Coast Jay? Between the mouth of the Russian 
River. in Sonoma County. now known to be inhabited by the Blue-fronted Jav. 
and Humboldt Bay. there are no non-coniferous areas of any size. none large 
enough to make a barrier against this genus. The character of all this coast 
stretch—the nature of the association. and the climate——is vractically the same 
throughout. differine onlv in degree. This beine the case. where and whv 
would the Blue-fronted Jay, which inhabits a cross-section of the state in all 
suitable localities, straight east from the mouth of the Russian River to the 
‘Sierras, merge into the Coast Jay to the northward? Or, why should the Coast 
Jay interpolate itself into the realm of the Blue-fronted in such a leap-frog 
fashion. | | 

Opportunity presented itself for a visit to Eureka in June, 1916. and dur- 
ing my stay there several specimens of the jay were obtained from the Humboldt 
Bay region. The plumage of the birds taken at that season of the year was poor 


for comparisons, but I remarked at the time upon the light coloration of these: 


specimens as compared with Coast Jays from the central coast district (Condor, 
xvi, 1916, p. 199), and called attention to a certain similarity between them and 
specimens from Sonoma County, which latter have since been acknowledged to 
be good frontalis. However, not enough evidence had yet been brought to bear 
upon the points involved, and but little interest in the matter had so far been 
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aroused for the reason that no one else questioned the dictum of the authorities, 
who had stated that the Coast Jay occupied the Humid Coast Belt in California 
from the Santa Lucia Mountains, in southern Monterey County, north to the 
Oregon line. 

As no further light upon this subject seemed to be forthcoming, and as this 
sort of work could be combined with other interests in the same line, it was de- 
cided to map out the field work of the Department of Ornithology of the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences for the year 1921 so as to cover this northwest coast 
region and decide the matter definitely. This field party comprised two mem- 
bers, Mr. Chase Littlejohn, assistant curator, and myself for the spring work, 
with Mr. Chester C. Lamb temporarily taking Mr. Littlejohn’s place for the 
fall work. - 

Breeding specimens of the crested jay were obtained at Patrick’s Hotel and 
at Requa, Del Norte County, the former place being situated in the mountains 
about twenty or twenty-five miles in a straight line from the ocean, and the lat- 
ter at the mouth of the Klamath River, practically on the ocean; while a few 
were also secured at Myer’s Ranch, Humboldt County, probably eighteen miles 
inland, during the spring work. Every one of the specimens so obtained showed 
a closer approach to the Blue-fronted than to the Coast Jay! Yet it was difficult 
to say what dates of capture of the spring birds of the northwest coast would 
correspond with those of specimens from the central coast region so that the com- 
parison might be a just one, since the northern season is so much colder and later 
than that of the central area. 

To overcome this element of doubt, the fall trip was made over practically 
the same ground, but specimens were collected in more places, these being from 
north to south as follows: Requa, Del Norte County; Kneeland Prairie (16 miles 
in bee line east of Humboldt Bay), Petrolia (5 or 6 miles from the ocean), 
Thorn (same distance inland). all in Humboldt County; and Cummings (over 
20 miles inland), Mendocino County. 

The birds from all these places are in fresh new plumage, in the best possi- 
ble state for comparison with birds in similar plumage elsewhere. The spring 
birds, taken in the third week in May, from Patrick’s Creek, are practically 
frontalis, somewhat darker than typical specimens of this race, but as near tyni- 
eal as are many other specimens that are unquestionably placed with frontalis. 
Patrick’s Creek is a tributary of Smith River, and the coniferous forest covering 
the canyons of these streams is thus directly connected with that of the sea-coast. 
with no break of any magnitude in the way of country unsuited to this jay. 

In April and May a good series of jays was obtained at Requa, and they 
proved to be darker than any taken south of that point; but the decidedly brown- 
ish tinge of the crest, head, neck and back of the Coast Jay is not noticeable in 
those parts of the spring birds from Reaua when compared with the former. In 
these latter birds there seems to be a slight brownish cast when they are looked 
at by themselves, but this disappears on comparison with carbonacea. when the 
resulting contrast makes the head of the Requa birds look black, or slaty black. 
The crest feathers of the Requa birds seem to match the Black or Slate Black of 
Ridgway’s Nomenclature of Colors more nearly than they do any of the other 
combinations or hues. 


The back of the northwest coast jays appears to be nearer to the Dark 
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Mouse Gray of Ridgway’s Nomenclature of Colors than to anything else, thus 
according with Dr. Fisher’s description of the back of frontalis, in which he 
states positively that the back is ‘‘mouse gray’’, while he gives the back of car- 
bonacea as ‘‘warm slate gray’’. In these northwest coast jays there is the dis- 
tinct blue wash over the darker parts, when viewed in the right light, and in 
none of these does the dark mantle extend as far posteriorly as it does in car- 
bonacea and stelleri, but shades more rapidly into the blue of the lower back and 
rump, as is the case with typical frontalis. What slight brownish tinge there 
may be on some specimens of these coast birds is mostly confined to the seap- 
ular region. The blue of the lower parts of the Requa birds is decidedly darker 
than that of any of the specimens secured farther south, that is to say, farther 
south than Humboldt Bay, and below. We did not have an ovportunity to se- 
cure any jays between Requa and Humboldt Bay. These should show some grad- 
ation in regard to this darker coloration. 

The jays taken in the end of September and beginning of October at Knee- 
land, Petrolia, and Thorn, were all of a rather lighter shade than those from 
Requa, but were all of the same general tone of coloration. Placing one of these 
alongside a bird of corresponding date from the San Francisco Bay region 
brought out the difference in a most convineing manner. A friend, whose ar- 
tistic line of business calls for a keen appreciation of colors, was asked to exam- 
ine the different jays here concerned and to give an unbiased opinion as to the 
correctness of my diagnosis of their color schemes. With absolutely no knowl- 
edge of birds, this friend without hesitation picked out the northwest coast birds 
from those of the central coast and placed them with the frontalis, as being most 
closely allied to that form, and secondarily with stellert. This was done, of 
course, without looking at the labels, and was a strong confirmation of my diag- 
nosis. 

Recently I had the pleasure of going over with Dr. Fisher, the series of sev- 
enty-eight specimens of Cuanocitta secured during the Academy field work along 
the northwestern California coast in 1921, and directing his attention to the 
points I am endeavoring to bring out in this paper. He was greatly interested 
in the matter, and finally decided that he had not had sufficient material, nor a 
sufficiently extended knowledge of conditions pertaining to the subject at the 
time of writing his paper already referred to, upon the status of these jays, to 
do the subject full justice. 

CONCLUSIONS 

As a result of our work in the field. and of the examination of a large num- 
ber of specimens (from the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, University of Cali- 
fornia, from the Mailliard collection, and from that of the California Academy 
of Sciences), I have arrived at the conclusion that the crested jav along the 
northwest coast of California commences with the nearly typical Blue-fronted 
Jay (Cyanocitta stellert frontalis) in the vicinity of Freestone, Sonoma County. 
just north of the oven non-coniferous country that extends east from Tomales 
Bay to the Napa Valley; that toward the north along the coast these birds grow 
gradually darker. the darkest California specimens being found in the county of 
Del Norte in the northwest corner of the state; that this darkness increases north- 
ward aiong the Oregon and Washington coasts until merged into typical stelleri; 
that toward the interior of California, corresponding to the decrease of humidity 
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and increase of light, the northwest coast birds gradually revert to frontalis 
proper; and that most of the intermediates from the northern interior of this 
state are intermediate with stellert and not with carbonacea. In northern Ore- 
gon and in Washington they are probably intermediate with annectens. 

A specimen from central Oregon, taken at Bend, on the Deschutes River, by 
Alexander Walker, is recorded in the Condor, xix, 1917, p. 137, as having been 
identified by Dr. H. C. Oberholser as carbonacea. This diagnosis does not fit 
in with this idea just set forth, but I have not seen the specimen in question and 
can not give any opinion upon it other than to suggest that it may be one of 
those indefinite individuals that are sometimes met with and which are very dif- 
fieult to place. 

While there appears to be some shght gradation between the Coast Jay, 
from south of the open stretch each of ‘'omales Bay to Napa Valley, with the 
Blue-fronted Jay, found just north of that region, such intermediates seem to 
be rather rare, less than half a dozen of the specimens examined showing indica- 
tion of it. This open country is only some twenty miles across, but it seems to 
make a very effective barrier against the intermingling of these two races. In 
tact the above examples of supposed intergradation may be only cases of individ- 
ual variation. 

Toward the southern end of the habitat of the Coast Jay in Monterey Coun- 
ty, however, we know that there is extensive intergradation, as proved by many 
specimens examined, with a gradual merging into the Blue-fronted Jay toward 
the interior and farther south. 

Many geologists believe that at one time in the geological history of this 
coast an insular condition existed in that portion of it extending from Mt. Tam- 
alpais, Just north of San Francisco Bay, as far south as Monterey Bay, and that 
this territory was shut off by water from the interior. From Tomales Bay north, 
however, there seems to be no evidence of similar conditions having prevailed in 
any of that part of the coast of California. 

Cyanocitta stelleri carbonacea now occupies the portion of the central Cali- 
fornia coast that was supposed at one time to be either an island, or a group of 
islands not widely separated. If this were the case, why not suppose that the 
genus Cyanocitta originally occupied the interior mountains of the state and 
spread toward the coast from there? Then, when the central coast subsided so 
as to bring about an insular condition, why not assume the hypothesis that this 
subsidence was of sufficiently long duration to evolve the race of carbonacea to 
suit the prevailing conditions; or, in other words, why may not carbonacea have 
been at one time an insular form? 


California Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, April 3, 1922. 
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FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


The Arizona Crested Flycatcher as a Bird of California——On May 17, 1921, Mrs. 
May Canfield collected two Arizona Crested Flycatchers (Myiarchus magister magister ) 
in the bottomlands of the Colorado River, near Bard, Imperial County, California. These 
specimens which are now numbered J 1071 and J 1072 in my collection, are of particular 
interest, since they constitute the first record of the appearance and capture of this spe- 
cies in California. 

In connection with this record, it is of interest to note that the birds were col- 
lected in an indigenous willow-cottonwood association bordering cultivated fields. Too 
much stress must not be placed, however, upon the difference between this environment 
and the giant cactus association in which Mr. H. S. Swarth (Pacific Coast Avifauna, 
no. 10, 1914, pp. 40-41) found these birds nesting in southeastern Arizona, and to which 
he considered the species restricted, at least in that section. The date of the present 
capture is a dangerous one to conjure with when the breeding or migrational status of 
a species is in question. There are isolated groves of this same sahuaro cactus (Cereus 
giganteus) only a few miles distant from our California record station. In the migra- 
tion of many species, the males precede the females. The collection of two males, instead 
of a mated pair, may therefore well suggest the probability that these birds were simply 
on the move to nesting sites in the sahuaros, a bit farther to the north. 

From Mr. Swarth’s experience, and from our own, it is perhaps permissible to 
predict that the range of this species will ultimately prove to be delimited in California 
by the northern and western outposts of this cactus within our borders. The foothold of 
the sahuaro in California is admittedly precarious. If the summer range of magister 
should be found to be coincident with the distribution of this cactus, and if the latter 
should be extirpated by the agency of man, or otherwise, it would be interesting to note, 
as the years go by, whether the flycatcher in question has sufficient associational plas- 
ticity to adapt itself to the changed ecological condition, or whether it would retreat, in 
that event, to the sahuaros of Arizona.—DonaLp R. Dickry, Pasadena, California, April 
-28, 1922. 


Occurrence of the Surf Scoter on Fresh Water.—A neighbor shot five Surf Scoters 


(Oidemia perspicillata) April 5, 1922, on a small pond at the head of his irrigating ditch 
at the lower end of La Puerta Valley, San Diego County, California; altitude 2100 feet. 
One was a male, the other four females. The male was given me and I preserved the 
Skin (now no. 43202, Mus. Vert. Zool.). I think this is the first fresh-water record for 
this species for California—Frank STEPHENS, San Diego, California, April 10, 1922. 


The Salt Marsh Yellowthroat in Southern California—Some months ago, when 
Mr. Donald R. Dickey and the writer had occasion to work over a series of Yellow- 
throats (Geothlypis trichas) taken in the salt marsh area about Anaheim Bay, Orange 
County, California, it was found that two forms were present. Most of the birds were 
readily referable to the fresh water resident, scirpicola, but nine dark, small specimens 
seemed to belong to the San Francisco Bay race, sinuosa. Three of the latter were sent 
to Mr. H. S. Swarth, of the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, who pronounced them repre- 
sentative of that form. He also suggested that breeding yellowthroats from the southern 
California salt marshes be collected in order to determine their exact status. 

Accordingly, on April 21, 1922, I took, at Hog Island, Anaheim Bay, Orange County, 
three males in breeding condition, and a female carrying nesting material. These are 
found to be not quite typical of, but may be safely called, scirpicola. The extreme dates 
for the occurrence of sinuosa in this region are October 3 to March 15, so that it evidently 
occurs as a spring and fall migrant as wellasa winter visitant. Under the circumstances, 
the appearance of sinuosa in the salt marshes of southern California indicates that this 
form is, to a degree at least, migratory, and not the hard and fast “resident” of the San 


Francisco Bay region, which it was previously supposed to be.—A. J. van Rossem, Los 
Angeles, California, May 23, 1922, 
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A Second Capture of the Broad-tailed Hummingbird in California——One of the 
interesting results of field work carried on by Mr. Laurence M. Huey in the White 
Mountains during the past summer and fall was the taking of an immature male Broad- 
tailed Hummingbird (Selasphorus platycercus) in fresh post-juvenal plumage. This 
specimen was collected at an altitude of 9000 feet, on Cottonwood Creek, White Moun- 
tains, Mono County, California, August 28, 1921, and is now number J 1590 of my col- 
lection. 

As early as May, 1912, Mr. H. S. Swarth, while engaged in field work in the Inyo 
Mountains for the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, detected the presence of this species 
within the confines of our State, and later recorded his experience (Condor, xvii1, 1916, 
p. 130). His sight record and the accompanying prognostication were later confirmed 
by the taking of a female and two young in the White Mountains by another field party 
of the same Museum. In commenting on the taking of these first actual specimens in 
California, Dr. Joseph Grinnell (Condor, xx, 1918, p. 87) states that ‘‘the indications are 
that this Rocky Mountain species of hummingbird occurs regularly as a summer visitant 
to the high mountains along the eastern border of California, east of Owens Valley”. 
The second capture, presented herewith, is merely additional proof that the earlier sup- 
positions were amply justified, and that Selasphorus platycercus does occur regularly, if 
rarely, in the desert ranges of east-central California.—Donaip R, DickrEy, Pasadena, 
California, April 25, 1922. 


An Unknown Near San Diego.—For the previous two winters a Green-tailed Tow- 
hee (Oreospiza chlorura) had frequented our back yard and fed from the bird-table 
there. This past winter I had been on the look-out for it to appear again. The first 
week in February I had several times caught a glimpse of a bird with some green on it 
flying away. I expected to recognize the towhee when I could get a good view of it. 


Fig. 34. Two VIEWS OF AN UNKNOWN BIRD WHICH VISITED A 
FEEDING-TABLE NEAR SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, IN FEBRU- 
ABY, MARCH AND APRIL, 1922. THE LINNET ALSO SHOWN 
FURNISHES A STANDARD OF COMPARISON, 
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This opportunity occurred on February 12, but instead of being a towhee it was a very 
different bird. Its general appearance was very like that of the female Arizona Hooded 
Oriole, a trifle smaller and more stockily built. 

The shapes of the head and bill were quite different from those of the oriole. The 
bill was an orange yellow, rather brighter than that of the white-crowned sparrow. In 
size the bill was between that of the grosbeak and that of the oriole. The lower photo- 
graph (fig. 34) shows the shape admirably. The eye was prominent and bead-like. The 
upper parts of the bird were greenish, brightest on the head and rump, back washed with 
grayish, wings and tail brownish. The under parts were more or less yellow, brightest 
on throat and rump, whitish in middle. It had two white wing-bars, and later the ter- 
tials were slightly tipped with white. 

It came regularly to the feeding table from one to a dozen times a day, from Feb- 
ruary 12 to April 10. Have not seen it since April 10. During those two months there 
were not more than three days in which I did not see it. It may have come without 
having been seen. 

The table was ten or twelve feet from my window. Each morning I put a small 
quantity of bird-seed, some cracker crumbs, either a spoonful of canned fruit or a cut 
orange, and occasionally some suet on the table, I-never saw this bird touch anything 
but the fruit; and it seemed to prefer the canned figs to any other fruit. It ate of the 
fruit voraciously, coming every half-hour or so as long the daily ration lasted. I did not 
hear it make a sound until a short time before it left and that was a very odd sound of 
several syllables that I cannot describe. 

The bird was rather shy, especially when the camera was set up near the table, or 
when I used an opera glass at the window. At other times it did not much mind being 
looked at. There was no red in the plumage and no yellow on the wings. Its bill was 
much lighter in color than are the bills of the tanagers in the museum. If it had been 
two months later I should have called it a Western Tanager without question. 

My record ot the visits of the Western Tanager (Piranga ludoviciana) is as fol- 
lows: 1908—May 11 to May 15; 1912—April 28 to May 8; 1918—May 4; 1921—May 6 to 
May 29; 1922—May 12. 

It not a Western Tanager what was my unknown bird?—-Mrs. T. F. JOHNSON, 
National City, California, May 29, 1922. 


Swamp Sparrow Recorded from California.—On their return from a collecting trip 
in the White Mountains of California this past fall, Mrs. May Canfield and Laurence M. 
tiuey stopped at various stations to collect series of the local mammals and birds of 
east-central California. While camped near Keeler, Inyo County, California, on Novem- 
ber 1, 1921, a strange sparrow came to a little spring near the camp. The bird was col- 
lected and proved to be a Swamp Sparrow (Melospiza georgiana). This specimen is 
number J 1797 of my collection, and constitutes another addition to the California list. 

In commenting on the specimen, Dr. Joseph Grinnell calls my attention to its 
agreement in wing length with middle-western birds, trom Illinois, rather than with At- 
lantic slope representatives ot the species, as a rough indication of the source of this 
straggler. 

The bird has been recognized as a regular summer resident west as far as west- 
central Alberta (A. O. U. Check-List, 3d. ed., 1910, p. 276), but a distinct south-eastern 
trend of fall migration has been indicated, due no doubt to the barrier of the Rocky 
Mountains. That the bird occasionally straggles over these mountains far to the south 
and west is shown both by Howell’s Arizona specimen :(Condor, xvii1, 1916, p. 213) and 
by the present California record.—DoNnaLp R. Dickry, Pasadena, California, May 4, 1922. 


Nesting of the California Evening Grosbeak.—On June 14, 1914, W. W. Moore and 
myself found a California Evening Grosbeak (Hesperiphona vespertina californica). 
Just out of the town limits of Eureka, in a patch of green timber bordered on the lower 
end by a salt marsh, we were attracted by the loud whistling and scolding notes of the 
bird. When we were able to locate the noise, we found four birds feeding in the top 
branches of a white fir. The light being right we could easily distinguish the two males 
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from the two females. The noisy bird proved to be a male and seemed to have a quarrel 
with one of the females. He would stop all his racket and go to feeding; suddenly he 
would start scolding, drive the female from her feeding place, stop scolding and go to 
feeding there himself. We saw him do this several times before we left to see what was 
in a nest of a Black-headed Grosbeak nearby. 

From there we went in search of a Western Winter Wren’s nest, without suc- 
cess. All of this time we could hear that noisy male Evening Grosbeak at intervals. So 
back we went, to where the grosbeaks were feeding. We were back several minutes 
before the quiet male and female flew to another part of the timber. This seemed to set 
the noisy male agoing; he drove the female across several trees before she disappeared 
in a thick cluster of small branches near the top of a white fir. The male landed about 
twenty feet lower down, in the same tree, and all his racket stopped. In a short while 
he flew in the direction taken by the other pair, and was not followed by the female. 

Up the tree I went and was within twenty feet from where the female disappeared 
when Moore called, “there she goes’, and down she came to meet me. Up to the cluster 
of branches I went; there was the nest, placed in a crotch formed by two branches 
crossing, and was within reaching distance. The nest was made of dry twigs, that look- 
ed as if they were broken by the birds from a near-by dead fir. It was thickly lined with 
fine dry roots. ; 

The nest contained four eggs, incubation from just right to nearly hatching. The 
eggs look like Red-winged Blackbirds’, and the extremes measured in inches .50 to .64 
by .87 to .98. All the time I was at the nest, the female made all the racket the male had 
previously made, besides snapping her beak. Her scolding must have been heard for 
quite a distance, but the male did not return Jouwn M. Davis, Eureka, California, March 
30, 1922. 


The Gray Flycatcher in the White Mountains of California.—The appearance of 
the Gray Flycatcher (Empidonax griseus) in southern California in migration and in 
winter, and its disappearance during the breeding season, has for many years been a 
problem for which there seemed no logical solution. Until recently, there has been no 
basis of data which would serve to trace its movements in California, after it passes 
through the San Diegan district as a common spring migrant. However, the recently 
published records by Oberholser, of the summer occurrence of griseus in Nevada (Auk, 
Xxxv1I, 1920, p. 133), and in eastern Oregon (Condor, xx11, 1920, p. 37), coupled with the 
specimens recorded below, seem to shed a little light.on the subject. There are, in the 
Dickey collection, four specimens of this flycatcher, taken by Laurence M. Huey and 
Mrs. May Canfield, in the White Mountains of east-central California. Three of these are 
nearly full grown juveniles, two of which were taken at McCloud Camp, Mono County, at 
an altitude of 10,000 feet, August 27, and the third on Wyman Creek, Inyo County, at 
8000 feet, September 4. The fourth is also a juvenile, just coming into first fall plum- 
age, and was collected on Wyman Creek, at 8000 feet, on September 3, 1921. The infer- 
ence is that these birds were hatched somewhere in the vicinity, for scarcely-grown 
juveniles would hardly have undertaken any extensive wandering. 

It would therefore seem that the Gray Flycatcher, after leaving the San Diegan 
district, passes north-eastward to the desert ranges to breed. The fact that this region 
has been but sparingly worked by collectors, accounts, in our belief, for the present scar- 
city of summer records. These remarks have, of course, nothing to do with the indi- 
viduals of this species which breed in Lower California, but they do apparently solve 
the seeming vagaries of movement in the California population of griseus.—D. R. DIcKEY 
and A. J. van Rosse, Pasadena, California, May 30, 1922. 


A Third Record of the Gray-headed Junco in California.—The first records of an 
unexpected bird in any arbitrary geographic area are necessarily so casual in their very 
nature as to suggest the advisability of publishing further confirmatory notes. Dr. 
Joseph Grinnell (Pasadena Acad. Sci., Pub. 2, 1898, p. 38), and Mr. Austin Paul Smith 
(Condor, 1x, 1907, p. 199) have already called attention to the occasional presence of 
Junco caniceps in California. Recent experience leads the writer to believe that this 
species 1S a more regular winter visitant to California than the previous records suggest, 
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During the past winter and spring, Mr. A. J. van Rossem had occasion to make 
several week-end trips to Oak Glen, situated at the head of the Yucaipa Valley, at an 
altitude of 5200 feet, in the San Bernardino Mountains, California. Careful scrutiny of 
the flocks of juncos which frequented the vicinity disclosed two individuals of the Rocky 
Mountain species, Junco caniceps. These specimens (nos. K 75 and K 76, coll. D. R. D.) 
were collected by van Rossem on March 4, 1922, and thus confirm the field determination. 

The heavy rains which the West enjoyed during the winter months of 1921-1922, 
with the consequent heavy snowfall in the higher altitudes, naturally restricted the win- 
ter range of these ground-feeding birds which are, in all probability, normally present 
in the mountains of southern California during the winter months. It is the writer’s 
belief, based on this data, that caniceps would be found a regular—though possibly rare 
—winter visitant to California, if equally favorable opportunities for observation were 
afforded each winter. The lack of mountain collecting in the winter months, and the 
rarity of similar snow conditions, have in all probability accounted for the previous 
dearth of California records of this species ——DonaLp R. Dickry, Pasadena, California, 
May 30, 1922. 


RECORD OF BIRDS BANDED 


Bands: 5701-5708 9726-9730 12336-12344 24801-24805 32885-32889 56433 
6612-6650 12346-12368 24807-24835 32891 
J. E. Law, at Los Angeles, Calif., November 28, 1921, to May 26, 1922. 

Carpodacus m. frontalis, (22) 6615,-17, Pipilo c. senicula, (1) 32885. 
-29, -41, -42, 6647-6650, 12352, Zonotrichia coronata, (1) 6626. 
12359-12361, 24810, -18, -15, 24817- Zonotrichia leucophrys (subsp.), (48) 
24822, 6612, -14, -16, -18, -20, -21, -23, -24, -25, 

Dendroica a. auduboni, (1) 6622. -27, -28, 6630-6637, 6643, -46, 12341, -42, 

Melospiza m. cooperi, (4) 6619, 24830, -50, -51, -58, -54, -55, -56, -58, 12362- 
48129, -30. 12368, 24804, -09, -11, -12, -23, -24. 


Mimus p. leucopterus, (1) 32886. 
At Altadena, Calif., December 7, 1921, to May 30, 1922. 
Chamaea f. henshawi, (5) 6639, 24805, Pipilo m. megalonyx, (2) 123438, -49. 
-07, -08, -14. Thryomanes b. charienturus, (5) 24831- 
Cinclus m. unicolor, (1) 564838. 24835, 
Hylocichla guttata (subsp.), (2), 6638, Toxostoma r. redivivum, (5) 9726-9730. 
12357. Zonotrichia coronata, (13) 6618, -40, -44, 
Junco o. thurberi, (1) 12344. -45, 24801, -02, -03, -16, 24825-24829. 
Mimus p. leucopterus, (1) 12348. 
Pipilo c. senicula, (5) 12346, -47, 32888, 
-89, -91. 
Ernest P. Walker, at Beardslee Island, Glacier Bay, Alaska, August 3, 1921. 
Larus glaucescens, (3) 5701-5703. 
At South Marble Island, Glacier Bay, Alaska, August 5, 1921. 
Larus glaucescens, (5) 5704-5708. 
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literature in the world today, we believe, is 
that comprised in the “Recent Literature” 
department of The Auk. The editor of this 
journal, Dr. Witmer Stone, with the ad- 
vantage of the excellent literary facilities at 


The annual Cooper Club roster appearing 
in the present issue of THE Conpor, shows a 
total membership of 800. This is a six per- 
cent increase over last year, and, of course, 
is larger than ever before. For the compil- 


ation of this directory, which experience has 
shown to be a very useful feature of our 
annual volume, the Club is indebted to Mrs. 
J. Eugene Law. 


The best index to current ornithological 


the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia, has proven himself able to cover 
the literature of every country with re- 
markable thoroughness. Rarely does a title 
come to light which he has missed. Espe- 
cially useful is it to have a clue to articles 
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which are widely scattered, often effectively 
hidden, in various publications other than 
the regular ornithological journals. 


Ornithological work we happen to know 
to be in progress relative to western North 
America includes the following: By Joseph 
Mailliard, further studies on the local mi- 
grations and distribution of birds in the 


northwest coast district of California; by 


Walter P. Taylor and Prof. W. T. Shaw, the 
distribution and habits of the birds of 
Washington; by Joseph Grinnell and Tracy 
I. Storer, the natural history of Yosemite 
birds; by Allan Brooks and Harry S. 
Swarth, the distribution and systematic 
status of the birds of British Columbia; by 
Donald R. Dickey and A. J. van Rossem, the 
systematic status of various birds of south- 
ern California; by J. Eugene Law, the birds 
of the Chiricahua Mountains, Arizona; by 
Loye H. Miller, the fossil birds of the Mc- 
Kittrick asphalt deposits; by Joseph Grin- 
nell, the birds of Death Valley. 


An editorial in the Berkeley “Gazette’”’ for 

April 24, 1922, is so good, the points made 
appeal to us as so well taken, that we give 
the gist of it here. “The Department of 
Agriculture is now experimenting with vari- 
ous kinds of gas as a means of destroying 
noxious insects, mammals and birds. 
A test is to be made, probably with chlorine, 
on the destructive blackbirds of the Impe- 
rial Valley. The plan is to overwhelm them 
with a gas cloud at night while they are 
roosting in the marshes. Other plans con- 
template the slaughter of grasshoppers, lo- 
custs, etc., by similar clouds, used precisely 
as the gas was used against hostile armies. 
It is a hopeful adaptation of destructive 
weapons to constructive purpose, but one to 
be used with extreme caution. Aside from 
the danger to the wielder of the weapon, 
there is the same objection to gas in peace 
as in war—it is likely to kill noncombatants 
along with enemies. This is true alike of 
mammals, birds and insects. The gas may 
annihilate them all, the beneficent along 
with the rest, and often it is difficult to 
say in which class any particular creature 
belongs. Many a well-meant effort at rid- 
dance of a pest has brought a worse evil, by 
interfering ignorantly with the fine balance 
of nature. Any farmer contemplating a 
gas-cloud assault along his crop front had 
better wait until the experimenting has 
gone farther.” 


Everyone who has any sympathetic re- 
gard for the sport of bird photography 
should see the illustrated article by Robert 
B. Rockwell and Clark Blickensderfer, in 
Natural History (American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, xxI, 1921, pp. 
626-638). Remarkable success was won by 
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these men in picturing the home life of the 
elusive Saw-whet Owl in the mountains of 
Colorado. The eighteen excellent photo- 
graphs published with the article betoken a 
degree of patience and skill that only a per- 
son who has made attempts along similar 
lines can fully appreciate. 


PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


PHILIPPINE BIRDS FOR Boys AND GIRLS. By 
Richard C. McGregor and Elizabeth J. Mar- 
shall; with illustrations by Macario Ligaya. 
(Bureau of Printing), pp. 1-138, 
many plates (colored) and text figures. 

Thirty presumably common species of 
Philippine birds are treated in brief chap- 
ters, giving for each certain outstanding 
features of its life history. The book is 
written “for boys and girls’, as indicated 
by the title, and apparently for very small 
boys and girls. Brief appendices giving 
additional information regarding the birds 
described, and with references to bird lit- 
erature, will be valuable to teachers using 
the volume as a text book. This is a new 
departure for the senior author, in rather 
startling contrast to the technical articles 
with which we are used to associate his 
name. It brings to the mind one feature of 
a cartoon that appeared in Tur Connor of 
March, 1901.—H. S. Swarru. 


MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
NORTHERN DIVISION 


ApriL.—The regular meeting of the North- 
ern Division of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club was held at the Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology on April 27, 1922, at 8 Pp. Mm. Presi- 
dent Swarth was in the chair, and the fol- 
lowing members were present: Mesdames Al- 
len, Bennet, Blake, Bogle, Culver, Daven- 
port, Flinn, Grinnell, Mead, Reygadas, 
Thomson and Van Gaasbeek; Messrs. Bell, 
Dixon, Evermann, Grinnell, Willard Grin- 
nell, Mailliard, Miller, Storer, Strong, Tor- 
rey and White. Among the visitors were 
Mrs. Evermann, Mr. and Mrs. Hagedoorn, 
Mrs. Thomson and Prof. Kingsley. 

After the reading and approval of the 
March minutes, the minutes of the Southern 
Division for February and March were read. 
Mr. Vernon L. Tenney, 2536 Etna Street, 
Berkeley, was proposed for membership by 
Dr. William F. Bade. 

Professor Kingsley then gave an account 
of naturalists he had known, using photo- 
graphs for illustrative material. Adjourned. 
—AMELIA S. ALLEN, Secretary. 
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SOUTHERN DIVISION 


MarcuH.—Regular monthly meeting of Coo- 
per Ornithological Club, Southern Division, 
was held at 8:00 Pp. M. at the usual place. 
Dr. Rich was in the chair, and in the ab- 
sence of the regular secretary he appointed 
Mr. Little secretary pro tem. Others pres- 
ent were as follows: Mrs. Law; Miss Miller 
and Miss Pratt; Messrs. Appleton, Bishop, 
Brown, Chambers, Hannaford, Holland, 
Howell, King, Lamb, Law, Miller, Nokes and 
van Rossem. Visitors were: Mesdames 
Bishop, Howell and Raymond, and Miss 
Swarth. 

Minutes of January and February meet- 
ings were read and approved. Membership 
applications were as follows: Dr. George T. 
McKeough, Blenkerin, Ontario, Canada; 
John D. Houghton, care Dr. J. W. Flinn, 
Prescott, Arizona; Harry H. Sheldon, care 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, Santa 
Barbara; and Hamilton Gamble, 476 8th 
Ave., San Francisco, all by W. Lee Cham- 
bers; David L. MacKaye, Tulare, Calif., by 
L. E. Wyman. From the Northern Division 
came the following: Mrs. W. S. Davenport, 
Berkeley; Philip Kloss, Piedmont; and Mrs. 
Adeline Frederick, Berkeley. 

Dr. Miller then presented an interesting 
paper on “Recent Things on Fossil Birds’’. 
The peculiar relations, in wing markings, of 
the Glaucous-winged and Thayer Gulls were 
demonstrated and discussed by Dr. Bishop. 
The meeting closed with the usual informal 
discussion of subjects ornithological. Ad- 
journed.—LUTHER LITTLE, Secretary pro tem. 
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lowing ex-presidents (not included above, all 
those whose membership has been continu- 
ous since incumbency) constitute the Board 
of Governors of the Club. 


Ralph Arnold, Harold C. Bryant, Henry W. 
Carriger, Herbert L. Coggins, Barton War- 
ren Evermann, Walter K. Fisher, Ozra W. 
Howard, Joseph Mailliard, Loye H. Miller, 
G. Frean Morcom, Wilfred H. Osgood, How- 
ard Robertson, Tracy I. Storer. 


MEMBERS 

In the following roster, residence is under- 
stood to be in California unless otherwise in- 
dicated. Year following address indicates date 
that member joined the Club; year in paren- 
thesis indicates date member became honor- 
ary or life member. Star (*) preceding in- 
dicates life member; “‘§” indicates contributor 
to Endowment Fund. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 
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ada. 1916. 
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Francisco. 1920. 
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Bogle, Mrs. Sara S., 2520 Hillegass Ave., 
Berkeley. 1921. 

Bolander, L. Ph., Jr., 1947 EH. 28th St., Oak- 
land. 1907. 

Bolt, B. F., 1421 Prospect Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo. 1916. 

Borell, Adrey E., 227 Calaveras Ave., Fresno. 
1918. 

Bowden, R. E., Bozeman, Mont. 1921. 

Bowdish, B. S., Demarest, N. J. 1910. 

Bowles, J. H., The Woodstock, Tacoma, 
Wash. 1908. 

Boyle, Ashby D., 380 E St., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 1915. 

Boyle, Miss Una, 132 Laurel Place, San Ra- 
fael. 1921. 

Boynton, Charles T., 1005 S. Sheridan Road, 
Highland Park, Ill. 1919. 

*§Bradbury, W. C., 1440 Race St., Denver, 
Colo. 1913 (1914). 


1894 


3200 Liberty Ave., 
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Braislin, Dr. William C., 425 Clinton Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 1910. 

Bramkamp, Richard, Banning. 1921. 

Brandt, H. W., 2025 E. 88th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 1914. 

Bridges, Mrs. Harriette W., 5939 Shafter 
Ave., Oakland. 1918. 

*Brooks, Allan, Okanagan Landing, B. C., 
Canada. 1906 (1920). 

Brooks, L., Box 539, New Bedford, Mass. 
1918. 

Brouse, W. A., 3623 5th Ave., Los Angeles. 
1916. 

Brown, D. E., 87 Lenora St., Seattle, Wash. 
1909. 

*Brown, Edward J., 222 W. 47th Pl., Los An- 
geles. 1915. 

Brown, G. Franklin, Needham, Mass. 1918. 

Brown, Mrs. Herbert, 434 EK. 2d St., Tucson, 
Ariz. 1914. 

Brown, Miss Nellie M., 810 Brockman Bldg., 
Los Angeles. 1922. 

Brown, Mrs. William C., 945 Orange St., Los 
Angeles. 1921. 

Brownlee, Mrs. Marie P., 714 Grosse Bldg., 
Los Angeles. 1919. 

Brune, Leo, Grand Dalles, Wash. 1919. 

Bryan, William Alanson, Museum Hist., Sci., 
and Art, Los Angeles. 1921. 

Bryant, Dr. Carl H., Atascadero. 1922. 

Bryant, Chas. A., Room 1028 S. P. Bldg., 65 
Market St., San Francisco. 1922. 

§Bryant, Dr. Harold C., Museum Vert. Zool., 
Berkeley. 1910. 

Buhn, Mrs. Minnie, 1025 Pearl St., Alameda. 
1921. 

Bull, Daniel Bernard, R.D. A, Box 158, San 
Jose. 1919. 

Bull, Mrs. D. Bernard, R.D. A, Box 158, San 


Jose. 1921. 
Bunker, Paul F., 1913 Woolsey St., Berke- 
ley. 1922. 


Burk, Genevieve S., 1601 Oxford St., Berke- 
ley. 1920. 

Burleigh, Thos. D., Univ. Ga., Athens, Ga. 
1918. 

Burnell, Miss Elizabeth, 419 S. Olive St., Los 
Angeles. 1921. 

Burnett, W. L., State Agr. Coll., Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. 1910. 

Burnham, Dr. Clark, Bushnell Place, Berke- 
ley. 1907. 

Burnham, John, Timken Bldg., San Diego. 
1920. 

Burns, Frank L., Berwyn, Pa. 1909. 

Burns, James R., 645 44th St., Des Moines, 
Ia. 1922. 

Burtch, Verdi, Branchport, N. Y. 1910. 
Cahn, Alvin R., Biol. Dept., Texas A. and 
M. College, College Station, Tex. 1922. 

Calder, James A., Buena Park. 1917. 
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Camp, Chas. L., Bacon Hall, Univ. Calif., 
Berkeley. 1909. 

Canby, Caroline P., San Fernando. 1921. 

Canfield, Mrs. May, 2875 Clay Ave., San Di- 
ego. 1922. 

Cantwell, George G., Puyallup, Wash. 1915. 

Carpenter, George I., 129 Dean St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 1920. 

Carpenter, N. K., 3775 Kite St., San Diego. 
1901. 

Carriger, H. W., 5185 Trask St., Oakland. 
1895. 

Case, Rev. Bert F., East Granby, Conn. 1913. 

Case, C. M., 306 Blue Hills Ave., Hartford, 
Conn. 1911. 

Case, Walter M., Box 399, Prescott, Ariz. 
1921. 

$Chamberlain, C. W., 36 Lincoln St., Boston, 
Mass. 1912. 

*Chambers, W. Lee, 
(1919). 

Chapman, Frank M., Amer. Museum Nat. 
Hist., New York, N. Y. 1903. 

Cheesman, M. R., R.D. 1, Rivera. 1919. 

Cheney, E. S., 1838 4th Ave., Oakland. 1920. 


Eagle Rock. 1897 


Cheney, Miss Mary, South Manchester, 
Conn. 1919. 

Clark, Josiah H., 702 H. 23d St., Paterson, 
N. J. 1910. 


Cleaves, H. H., Nat. Hist. Museum, Balboa 
Park, San Diego. 1921. 

Clifton, H. T., 509 E. Walnut St., Pasadena. 
1904. : 

Coale, Henry K., Highland Park, Ill. 1907. 

Coffin, Robert L., Mass. Agr. Exp. Station, 
Amherst, Mass. 1920. 

Coggins, Herbert L., 2929 Piedmont Ave., 
Berkeley. 1910. 
Cohen, Donald A., 2618 Lincoln St., Alameda. 
1901. 
*§Colburn, A. E., 806 S. Broadway, Los An- 
geles. 1905 (1915). 

Cole, Mrs. Arthur H., 2827 Hillegass Ave., 
Berkeley. 1917. 

Cole, F. R., Box 26, Palo Alto. 1919. 

Cole, John L., R.D. 5, Nevada, Ia. 1922. 

Coman, Mary C., 1644 Berkeley Ave., Stock- 
ton. 1921. 

Compton, Mary J. (Mrs. C. Norman), 6510 
ist St. N. E., Seattle, Wash. 1920. 

Comstock, Dr. John, Southwest Museum, Los 
Angeles. 1920. 

Cook, Fred’k. W., 1604 E. Harrison St., Se- 
attle, Wash. 1919. 

Cooke, Miss M. T., 1328 12th St., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1918. 

Cookman, Alfred, 2921 B St, San Diego. 
1912. 

Cooley, 
_Mont. 


R. A., Agr. Exp. Sta., Bozeman, 


1921. 


July, 1922 

Cooper, J. S., 827 54th St., Oakland. 1903. 
Cope, Francis R., Jr., Dimock, Penn. 1919. 
Coppee, Marie P., Ross, Marin Co. 1921. 


Corwin, Helen G., 2542 Durant Ave., Berke- 
ley. 1922. 

Cex, HH. E., care C. H. Reed Co., San Luis 
Obispo. 1916. 

Cox, Richard, 3d, 1829 Arch St., Berkeley. 
1919. 

Cozens, Harold H., 3071 Bateman St., Berke- 
ley. 1921. 

Crane, Ada Ethel, Box 607, Westwood. 1914. 

Craven, Jesse T., 5315 Roosevelt Ave., De- 


troit, Mich. 1909. 

Crosby, Maunsell S., Grasmere Farms, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y. 1911. 

Crum, Miss Ethel, Morada Apts., Tulare. 


1920. 

Culver, Geo. B., Stanford University. 1921. 

Culver, Susan B., 2423 Prospect St., Berke- 
ley. 1914. 

Cummings, Byron, Univ. Ariz., Tucson, Ariz. 
1916. 

Cunningham, Walter, 
Kansas City, Mo. 1921. 

Currier, Ed. S., 416 E. Chicago St., St. Johns 
Sta., Portland, Ore. 1904. 

Dart, Mrs. Bertha L., South 6th St, Mon- 
tevideo, Minn. 1922. 

Davenport, Mrs. Elizabeth B., Northern 
Ave., Brattleboro, Vt. 1911. 

Davenport, Mrs. W. S, 2730 Stuart St., 
Berkeley. 1922. 

Davidson, Miss Pirie, S. Branch, Univ. Calif., 


Los Angeles. 1916. 
Davies, A. E., 1327 Grove St., Berkeley. 
1920. 


Davis, Dr. Fred B., 401 Vernon St., Oakland. 
1916. 

Davis, Henry W., 10 S. Baton Rouge Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 1922. 

Davis, John M., 737 M St., Eureka. 1908. 

*Dawson, W. Leon, R.D. 3, Box 83, Santa 
Barbara. 1906 (1915). 

Dean, W. F., Three Rivers. 1901. 

Deane, Ruthven, 112 W. Adams St., Chica- 
go, Ill. 1904. 

Deane, Wallace A., 1266 Columbia Road, 
Washington, D. C. 1919. 

Deane, Walter, 29 Brewster St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 1907. 

Dearborn, Ned, Sackett Harbor, N. Y. 1909. 

Decker, F. R., Kiona, Wash. 1913. 

DeGroot, Dudley S., Normal Hill Center, Los 
Angeles. 1916. 

Dewees, Miss Elizabeth, Whitehall Rd. and 
Marshall St., Norristown, Pa. 1922. 

Dice, Dr. Lee R., Museum of Zoology, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 1914. 
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Dickenson, A. B., R.D. 1, Box 11B, San Ga- 
briel. 1916. 

Dickenson, Mrs. A. B., R.D. 1, Box 11B, San 
Gabriel. 1919. 

*8Dickey, Donald R., 514 Lester Ave., Pasa- 
dena. 1910. 

Dill, Dr. Robert, State Sheep Commission, 
Reno, Ney. 1921. 

Dille, F. M., Valentine, Neb. 1903. 

Dings, G. M., 2161 Ry. Exch. Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. 1920. 

Disney, Dwight R., Box 278A, Rupert, Idaho. 
1920. 

Dixon, Joseph, Museum Vert. Zool., Berke- 
ley. 1904. 

Dodge, Laura I., 3031 Eliot St., Long Beach. 
1915. 

Dodge, Ralph E., R.D. 9, Box 468, Exeter. 
1915. 

Dodge, Mrs. Rowland B., 64 Panoramic Way, 
Berkeley. 1920. 

Doolittle, EK. A., Box 44, Painesville, Ohio. 
1918. 

Drachman, Myra, 3031 Eliot St., Long Beach. 
1915. 

Drummond, Mrs. Ella B., 2739 Bancroft Way, 
Berkeley. 1921. 

DuBois, Alexander Dawes, 327 S. Glenwood 
Ave., Springfield, Ill. 1911. ; 

Duprey, H. F., R.D. 1, Box 78B, Dixon. 1907. 

Durfee, Owen, Box 125, Fall River, Mass. 
1911. 

Dutton, P. C., 65 High St., Stone Staffs, 
England. 1913. 

Dwight, Dr. Jonathan, Jr., 43 W. 70th St., 
New York, N. Y. 1904. 

HKaston, Mrs. Jane F., Torrey Road, La Jol- 
la. 1920. 

Eaton, S. Harrison, Box 653, Lawrenceville, 
Ill. 1916. 

Edson, J. M., Marietta Road, Bellingham, 
Wash. 1911. 

Edwards, H. Arden, R.D. 1, Box 284, Los 
Angeles. _ 1913. 

*Hggleston, Prof. Julius W., Cuttingsville, 
Rutland Co., Vt. 1913 (1919). 

Elmore, Louis A., 486 Boulevard, Ashland, 
Ore. 1920. 

*Hmerson, W. Otto, Palm Cottage, Hayward. 
1920 (1921). 

Enochs, Rex P., 715 S. Hope St., Los Ange- 
les. 1921. 

Hsterly, Dr. C. O., Occidental College, Los 
Angeles. 1908. 

Evans, Ella A., Exeter. 1922. 

Evans, Frank C., Crawfordsville, Ind. 1918. 

Evans, J. Harold, R.D. 4, Box 500, Santa 
Rosa. 1917. 


Evans, Wm. V., Livingston, Mont. 1920. 
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Everhart, Mrs. L. U., Thermal. 1922. 
Evermann, Dr. Barton W., Cal. Acad. Sci- 


ences, San Francisco. 1911. 

Falger, Annie M. (Mrs. Wm.), Modesto. 
1917. “s 

Farber, William P., 2605 Etna St., Berke- 
ley. 1921. 

Fargo, Mrs. Minerva J., 1632 N. Kingsley 


Drive, Los Angeles. 1914. 

Farnsworth, Dean, 1009 Manning St., Win- 
field, Kan. 1921. 

Felger, A. H., North Side High School, Den- 
ver, Colo. 1920. 

Felton, Mrs. C. N., 216 Pine St., San Fran- 
cisco. 1916. 

*Rerguson, Mrs. Aurelia B., 999 Gramercy 
Drive, Los Angeles. 1922. 

Ferguson, Mrs. Mary Van E., 5 Panoramic 
Way, Berkeley. 1915. 

Field, Clyde, 1859 Julian Ave., San Diego. 
1919. 

Field, Geo. R., Requa, Del Norte Co. 1921. 

Finley, Wm. L., Jennings Lodge, Ore. 1900. 

Fish, Mrs. Frances Webster, 6215 Chabot 
Road, Oakland. 1917. 

Fisher, Dr. A. K., Biol. Survey, Washington, 

Dp. Cc. 1904. 

Fisher, Miss Elizabeth W., 2222 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1910. — 

Fisher, Prof. Walter K., Stanford Marine 
Laboratory, Pacific Grove. 1900. 

Fitzpatrick, T. J., Bethany, Neb. 19138. 

Fleming, J. H., 267 Rusholme Road, Toron- 
to, Ont., Canada. 1910. 

Fletcher. Lyle R., 353 N. Archer St., Norton, 


Kas. 1920. 

Flinn, Catherine Mills, 1799 University Ave., 
Berkeley. 1920. 

Flynn, Helen, 1546 Shattuck Ave., Berke- 
ley. 1920. 

Forbush, E. H., State House, Boston, Mass. 
1916. 

Forrest, Earle R., 205 N. Main St., Wash- 
ington, Pa. 1910. 


Fortiner, John C., Box 496, Brawley. 1910. 

Fowler, Frederick H., 221 Kingsley Ave., 
Palo Alto. 1901. 

Frank, Arthur, W. Wash. Exp. Sta., Puyal- 
lup, Wash. 1920. 

Frazer, J. Thomas, Jr., 432 W. Hawthorne 
St., Eureka. 1920. 

Frederick, Mrs. Adeline, 
Ave., Berkeley. 1922. 

Freeman, John G., Box 1238, Brawley. 1922. 

French, Mrs. A. J., Carlton, Ore. 1921. 

French, James G., The Menagerie, 3628 
Saanich Road, Victoria, B. C., Canada. 
1918. 

Frye, Prof. T. C., Univ. Wash., Seattle, 
Wash. 1919. 
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Fuertes, Louis A., 201 Wyckoff Ave., Ithaca, 
N. Y. 1904. 

Gabrielson, Ira N., 515 P. O. Bldg., Port- 
land, Ore. 1919. 

Gallup, Frederick Norman, Escondido. 1921. 

Gamble, Hamilton, 476 8th Ave., San Fran- 
cisco. 1922. 

Ganier, Albert F., 2507 Ashwood Ave., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 1921. 

Gartrell, Geo. N., Summerland, B. C., Can- 
ada. 1917. 
Gault, Benj. T., 564 N. Main St., Gien Ellyn, 
DuPage Co., Ill. 1905. 
Gay, Harold S., 200 S. Wilson Ave., Alham- 
bra. 1901. 

Geiselhart, Miss Josephine, Concord. 

Germain, Miss Claire, Balboa. 1915. 

Giannini, Chas. A., Poland, N. Y. 1919. 

Gifford, Dr. Harold, 420 S. 36th St., Omaha, 
Neb. 1916. 

Gignoux, Claude, 73 Tunnel Road, Berke- 
ley. 1919. 

Gilchrist, Francis G., 240 Webster St., San 
Francisco. 1920. 

Giles, Roscoe I., 82 Newton St., Marlbor- 
ough, Mass. 1917. 

Gilman, M. French, Banning. 1901. 

Girvin, F. H., Brawley Hardware Co., Braw- 
ley. 1919. 

Goelitz, Herman, 944 Alameda Drive, Port- 
land, Ore. 1920. 

*Goelitz, Walter A., 170 Nunda Blvd., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 1915 (1920). 

Goethe, C. M., Capital Natl. Bank Bldg., Sac- 
ramento. 1915. 

Goldman, E. A., Biol. Survey, Washington, 
D. C. 1901. 

Goldman, Luther J., Biol. Survey, Boise, Ida- 


1920. 


ho.. 1902. 

Goodcell, Mrs. Marion L., 864 D St., San 
Bernardino. 1914. 

Gormley, A. L., Box 80, Arnprior, Ont., Can- 
ada. 1918. 

Grant, U. S., 4th, 749 S. Gramercy Pl., Los 
Angeles. 1909. 


Green, Thos. L., 7076 Franklin Ave., Holly- 
wood. 1921. 

Grey, Henry, R.D. 2, Box 154A, San Diego. 
1901. 

Griffee, Bill, R.D. 3, Box 68, Corvallis, Ore. 
1919. 

Grinnell, Geo. Bird, 238 E. 15th St., New 
York, N. Y. 1914. 

*Grinnell, Hilda Wood (Mrs. Joseph), 2811 
College Ave., Berkeley. 1912 (1921). 

*Grinnell, Dr. Joseph, Museum Vert. Zool., 
Berkeley. 1894 (1919). 

Grinnell, Willard Fordyce, 
Ave., Berkeley. 1921. 

Guion, Geo. Seth, Napoleonville, La. 


2811 College 


1911. 


July, 1922 


Gunn, Miss Amy E., 1342 Filbert St., San 


Francisco. 1914. 

Gunthorp, Horace, Univ. Wash., Seattle, 
Wash. 1920. 

Guthrie, Miss Esther, 2201 H St., Sacra- 
mento. 1918. 

Hadeler, E. W., Painesville, Ohio. 1918. 


Hall, Mrs. Carlotta C., 1615 La Loma Ave., 
Berkeley. 1915. 

Hall, Mrs. C. H., 512 W. 30th St., Los Ange- 
les. 1921. 

Halladay, Daniel S., R.D. 3, Box 201, Ana- 
heim. 1910. 

Hallinen, J. E., Cooperton, Kiowa Co., Okla. 
1921. 

Hanaford, A. W., R.D. 9, Box 1210, Los An- 
geles. 1917. 

Hands, Frank H., Dos Cabezos, Ariz. 1920. 

Hanford, Forrest, 3825 Division St., Oak- 
land. 1912. 

Hann, H. H., Parkdale, Ore. 1909. 

Hanna, Dr. G. Dallas, Cal. Acad. Sciences, 
San Francisco. 1921. 

*Hanna, W. C., 1000 Pennsylvania Ave., 


Colton. 1902 (1921). 

Harlow, Richard C., 369 Foster Ave., State 
College, Penn. 1919. 

Harmon, Mrs. Frances M., 2115 HEstrella 


Ave., Los Angeles. 1912. 

Harper, Francis, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 
1920. 

*Harris, Harry, 18 W. 52d St., Kansas City, 
Mo. 1914 (1919). 

Harrison, H. M., 319 Penn St., Camden, N. 
J. 1920. 

Hart, Cecil, R.D. 6, Box 432, Los Angeles. 
1920. 

Hartman, Paul J., 1118% Maple Ave., Los 
Angeles. 1917. 

Hathaway, H. S., Box 1466, Providence, R. I. 
1912. 

Havemeyer, Henry O., 129 Front St., New 
Werk, N. ¥. 1917. 

Hayes, Mrs. F. M., Box 591, Davis. 1919. 

Haynes, Mrs. A. H., 17384 University 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 1921. 

Head, Miss Anna, 2809 Forest Ave., Berke- 
ley. 1912. 

Heath, Prof. Harold, 1147 Ramona St., Palo 
Alto. 1919. 

Hedges, Chas. F., Box 24, Miles City, Mont. 
1919. 

Hegner, Carl D., 810 Avoca St., Los Ange- 
les. 1914. 

Heineman, Oluf J., 
Francisco. 1908. 

Heller, Edmund, Field Museum Nat. Hist., 
Chicago, Ill. 1894. 

Helme, Arthur H., Miller Place, Suffolk Co., 
N. Y. 1911. 


1664 Grove St., San 
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Henderson, Dr. H. C., Casitas Road, Car- 
pinteria. 1919. 

Henderson, Junius, 627 Pine St., Boulder, 
Colo. 1909. 

Henderson, Walter C., Biol. Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1918. 

Hendren, Miss Elizabeth, Occidental. 1920. 

Henshaw, Judge F. W., 762 Mills Bldg., San 
Francisco. 1915. 

*Hersey, F. Seymour, 6 Maple Ave., Taun- 
ton, Mass. 1915 (1920). 

Hersey, L. J.. Wray, Colo. 1909. 

Hill, James H., Box 485, New London, Conn. 
1919. 

Hill, Willard, Star Route, Wasco, Kern Co. 
1918. 

Hilton, Dr. W. A., Claremont. 1921. 

Hoffman, Louis E., Box Cor. Benner and 
Shults St., Los Angeles. 1920. 

Hoffmann, Ralph, Carpinteria. 1920. 

Hohfeld, Mrs. Edward, 754 3d Ave., 
Francisco. 1920. 5 

*Holland, Harold M., Box 515, Galesburg, 
Ill. 1901 (1920). 

Holleman, Ridley, 205 Duffield St., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 1917. 

Hollister, N., Nat. Zool. Park, Washington, 
D. C.. 1920. 

Holman, F. C., 866 Post St., San Francisco. 
1914. 

*Hoover, Thecdore J., 450 Melville Ave., 
Palo Alto. 1898 (1916). 

Hornung, Dr. John, 5219 Wilton Place, Los 
Angeles. 1920. 

Horsfall, R. Bruce, 324%. S. Broadway, Port- 
land, Ore. 1914. 

Horsfall, Mrs. R. Bruce, Reed College Libra- 
ry, Portland, Ore. 1916. 

Houghton, John D., care Dr. J. W. Flinn, 
Prescott, Ariz. 1922. 

Howard, O. W., Box 484, Los Angeles. 1895. 

*$Howell, A. B., 770 S. Pasadena Ave., Pasa- 
dena. 1908 (1915). 

Howell, Arthur H., 2919 S. Dakota Ave., 
Washington, D. C. 1916. 

Howell, B. F., Jr., 52 Patton Ave., Princeton, 
N. J. 1909. 

Howes, Paul G., 46 Auldwood Road, Stam- 
ford, Conn. 1910. 

Huber, Wharton, 225 St. Marks Square, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 1915. 

Huddleston, Mrs. Alice M., R.D. 1, Box 539, 
San Gabriel. 1921. 

Hudson, L. W. 2524 Belmont Ave., Fresno. 
a Mo i 

*Huey, Laurence, 2875 Clay Ave., San Diego. 
1909 (1921). 

Hunt, C. J., 5847 W. Superior St., Chicago. 
Til. 1919. 


San 
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Hunt, Richard, Museum Vert. Zool., Berke- 
ley. 1918. 

Hunter, J. S., Box 482, San Mateo. 1903. 

Hurley, John B., 225 East E St., Yakima, 
Wash. 1921. 

Husher, Mrs. Gertrude H., 821 S. Hope St., 
Los Angeles. 1913. 

Hyde, Mrs. Chas. Gilman, 2579 Buena Vista 
Way, Berkeley. 1921. 

Hyde, Mrs. Silkman E., Regena, Idaho. 1922. 

Illingsworth, J. F., Univ. Hawaii, Honolulu, 
eH. 21896. 

Illo, Howard C., 11th and Main Sts., Los 
Angeles. 1920. 

Ingersoll, Albert M., 908 F St., San Diego. 
1895. 

Jackson, Hartley H. T., Biol. Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1921. 

Jackson, Ralph W., R.D. 1, Cambridge, Md. 
1917. 

Jacobs, J. Warren, 404 S. Washington St., 
Waynesburg, Pa. 1909. 

Jacobsen, W. C., 2319 M St., Sacramento. 
1916. 

Jay, Antonin, 1622 Pennsylvania Ave., Los 
Angeles. 1901. 

Jenkins, Ida G., 30 Dearborn St., Roxbury, 


Mass. 1914. 

Jenney, Chas. F., 100 Gordon Ave., Hyde 
Park, Mass. 1917. 

Jesurun, Dr. Mortimer, 802 American Ave., 
Long Beach. 1916. 


Jewett, Stanley G., 582 Bidwell Ave., Port- 
land, Ore. 1909. 

Job, Herbert K., 601 Washington Ave., West 
Haven, Conn. 1915. 

Johnson, A. C., Whittier Nat. Bank, Whit- 
tier. 1919. 

Johnson, Miss Clare E., Room 151, City Hall, 
San Francisco. 1921. 

Johnson, Frank Edgar, 16 Amackassin Ter- 
race, Yonkers, N. Y. 1911. 

Johnson, H. H., Pittsfield, Me. 1920. 

Johnson, Dr. Myrtle E., National City. 1908. 

Johnston, Ivan Murray, W. 8th St., Upland. 
1920. 

Johnstone, W. B., Edgewood, B. C., Canada. 
1918. 

Jonas, Coloman, 
Colo. 1910. 
Jonas, John, 215 W. Park St., Livingston, 

Mont. 1921. 


1023 Broadway, Denver, 


Jones, Dr. Lombard Carter, Falmouth, 
Mass. 1918. 
Jones, Dr. Lynds, Museum Oberlin Coll., 


Oberlin, Ohio. 1911. 
Jordan, A. H. B., Everett, Wash. 1911. 
Jordan, Dr. David Starr, Stanford Univer- 
sity. 1902, : 
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Joy, Emmet, San Andreas. 1920. 

Judson, W. B., 826 Washington Bldg., Los 
Angeles. 1901. 

Kaeding, Geo. L., 104 N. Columbus Ave., 
Glendale. 1903: 


Kell, Delacourt, Claremont. 1921. 


Keeler, Leonarde, 155 El Camino Real, 
Berkeley. 1922. 

Kelley, Mrs. Harriet P., 2505 Logan St., 
Selma. 1917. 


Kellogg, Miss Louise, Box 248, Suisun. 1911. 

Kellogg, Miss Mildred, 2232 Piedmont Ave., 
Berkeley. 1921. 

Kellogg,.Ralph T., Silver City, Ny Masoeee 

Kellogg, Prof. Vernon L., Stanford Univer- 
sity. 1901. 

Kelly, Junea W. (Mrs. G. E.), 1311 Grand 
St., Alameda. 1918. 

*Kennard, Frederick H., Dudley Road, New- 
ton Centre, Mass. 1911 (1916). 

Kennedy, Clarence H., Zool. Dept., Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 1912. 

Kennedy, Miss Eveline, 5330 Pasadena Ave., 


Los Angeles. 1921. 
Keyes, Prof. Chas. R., Mt. Vernon) Towae 
1900. 


Kibbe, A. S., 1534 Grove St., Berkeley. 1917. 

Kibbe, Bessie W. (Mrs. A. S.), 1534 Grove 
St., Berkeley. 1917. 

Kimball, H. H., Seal Beach. 1909. 

King, Albert H., 3612 N. Griffin Ave., Los 
Angeles. 1920. 

King, Benjamin H., 1215 Lakeshore Drive, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 1921. 

Kirn, Albert J., R.D. 4, Solomon, Kas. 1918. 

Kitchin, E. A., 4014 N. 35th St., Tacoma, 
Wash. 1917. 

Kitt, W. Stanley, 129 S. 5th Ave., Tucson, 
Ariz. 1921. 

Kittredge, Joseph, Jr., U. S. Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C. 1915. 

Kloss, Philip, 24 Greenbank Ave., Piedmont. 
1922. 

Kluegel, Mrs. Edward A., Carmel. 1916. 

Knickerbocker, Chas. K., 445 N. Sacramento 
Ave., Carpenter Sta., Chicago, Ill. 1905. 

Knowlton, Dr. F. H., U. S. Nat. Museum, 
Washington, D. C. 1910. 

Kofoid, Prof. C. A., Zool. Dept., Univ. Calif., 


Berkeley. 1909. ; 
Kohler, Louis S., R.D. 2, Paterson, N. J. 
1909. 


Krehbiel, Leonard, Box 743, Upland. 1919. 

Kretzman, Prof. P. E., 3705 Texas Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 1914. 

Kuser, John Dryden, Bernardsville, N. J. 
1912. 

Kuykendall, W. A., Eugene, Ore. 


1916. 


July, 1922 


Labarthe, Jules, 2727 Russell St., Berkeley. 
1914. 

La Jeunesse, H. V., 2517 Webb St., Alameda. 
1916. 

Laloge, Emily Dolores, 2253 Encinal Ave., 
Alameda. 1922. 

Lamb, Chester C., 549 W. 43d Place, Los 


Angeles. 1899. 
Lancashire, Sarah H. (Mrs. J. Henry), 
Graftonwood, Manchester, Mass. 1911. 


Lander, Bessie M., R.D. 1, Box 106, Strath- 
more. 1920. 

Lane, Geo. W., Morgan Hill. 1914. 

Langevin, Elmer, 325 S. Broadway, Crooks- 
ton, Minn. 1922. 

Lano, Albert, 220 E. Lafayette Ave., Fay- 
etteville, Ark. 1920. 

Lastreto, C. B., 260 California St., San Fran- 
cisco. 1913. 

Laubenfels, Max Walker de, 
Huntington Beach. 1921. 

*SLaw, J. Eugene, Altadena. 1900 (1915). 

*SLaw, Laura Beatty (Mrs. J. E.), Altadena. 
1915 (1919). 

Lawrence, Mabel M., 1750%4 W. 24th St., Los 


620° 19th St., 


Angeles. 1921. 

Layne, J. Gregg, 737 S. Spring St., Los An- 
geles. 1912. 

Leach, Frank A., 217 Hillside Ave., Pied- 
mont. 1917. 


Lee, Mrs. Melicent H., El Cajon. 1920. 


Lee, Ren M., 231 N. C St., Tulare. 1922. 
Leggett, Dr. R. M., 2140 9th Ave., San 
Francisco. 1918. 


Lelande, H. J., 337 Copp Bldg., Los Ange- 
les. 1897. 

Leopold, Aldo, 135 S. 14th St., Albuquerque, 
N. M. 1916. 

Leopold, Nathan F., Jr., 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 1920. 

Libby, Miss Gretchen L., 310 2d Ave., Santa 
Barbara. 1911. 

Lien, Carl, Clallam Bay, Wash. 1917. 

Ligon, J. Stokley, Box 131, Albuquerque, N. 
M. 1914. 

Liliencrantz, H. T., Rancho Las Cimas, Hol- 
lister. 1916. 

Limbert, R. W., Box 1284, Boise, Idaho. 1921. 

Lindemann, Miss W. C., 1435 8th St., Ala- 
meda. 1922. : 

Lindsay, Dr. D. Moore, 808 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 1915. 

§Little, Luther, 1403 Garfield Ave., S. Pasa- 
dena. 1914. 

Littlejohn, Chase, 1226 Warren St., Redwood 
City. 1901. 

Livesey, Alice Rose, 373 W. California St., 
Glendale. 1921. 

Loftfield, Gorm, Carnegie Institution, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. 1918. 


4754 Greenwood 


Boston Bldg., 
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Lombardi, Mrs. M. E., 2249 Piedmont Ave., 
Berkeley. 1916. 

Loring, J. Alden, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 
1914. 

§Love, Guy, R.D. 1, El Cajon. 1913. 

Lunt, James C., 109 Liberty St., San Fran- 
cisco. 1922. 

Lusk, Richard D., Winkleman, Ariz. 1915. 

Luther, Clarence H., 8 McIlroy Bldg., Fa- 
yetteville, Ark. 1909. 

Lyon, Ray B., Box 186, Paso Robles. 

MacKaye, David L., Tulare. 1922. 

McAtee, W. L., Biol. Survey, Washington, 
DEeCay 1907. 

McDuff, Esther, 555 Union Ave., San Bernar- 
dino. 1919. 

McGettigan, Carroll, 
Francisco. 1921. 

*McGregor, R. C., Bureau of Science, Ma- 
nila, P. I. 1893 (1916). 

McGrew, Albert D., 5611 Stanton Ave., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 1920. 

McKeough, Dr. Geo. T., Erie Manor, R.D. 1, 
Blenkerin. Ontario, Canada. 1922. 

McKibben, J. W., 2522 Piedmont Ave., Berke- 


1920. 


2644 Filbert St., San 


ley. 1921. 
McKinnon, Ross, Blue Rapids, Kas. 1921. 
McLain, R. B., Box 132, Hollywood. 1897. 


McLean, Donald D., 2826 Derby St., Berke- 


ley. 1916. 

McLean, Robert R., 2904 Granada St., San 
Diego. 1922. 

McLel'an, Antonio, 309 San Francisco St., 
El Paso, Tex. 1920. 

McLellan, Miss Mary E., 2935 Pine St., 
Berkeley. 1919. 


McMullen, Turner E., 551 Bailey St., Cam- 
den, N. J. 1920. 

Magee, William A.. Jr., R.D. Fruitvale, Box 
433, Oakland. 1912. 

Mailliard, Ernest C., Federal Reserve Bank, 
San Francisco. 1909. 

Mailliard, John W., 230 California St., San 
Francisco. 1894. 

*Mailliard, Joseph, 1815 Vallejo St., 
Francisco. 1895 (1920). 

Marshall, Dr. Benj. M., 2036 D St., Eureka. 
1913. 

Marshall, Perry R. F., 7213 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles. 1920. 

Martin, Mrs. Bertha Davis, 
Ave., Los Angeles. 1920. 

Martin, De Loach, 1223 S. Washington Ave., 
Marshall, Texas. 1916. 

Massey, Herbert, Ivy Lea, Burnage, Dids- 
bury, Manchester, England. 1909. 

Maxson, Asa C., Longmont, Colo. 1920. 

Mead, Mrs. Edwin B., 2618 Etna St., Berke- 
ley. 1920. 


San 


1644 Maltman 
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Meade, Mrs. Calvert, Box 161, Carmel. 1916. 
Meadows, Donald C., 231 N. Grand St., Or: 
ange. 1919. 


Meeker, Jesse C. A., Box 161, Danbury, 
Conn. 1907. 
Meister, H. D., Wauseon, Ohio. 1909. 


*$Mershon, W. B., 
(1919). 


Saginaw, Mich. 1911 


Meyers, Harold E., Medina, N. Y. 1920. 
Michael, Chas. W., Yosemite. 1916. 
Middleton, R. J., Jeffersonville, Pa. 1918. 


Millard, F. C., 1424 W. Pine St., Alhambra. 


1922. 
Miller, Mrs. Delphia S., 1523 Tonawanda 
Ave., Los Angeles. 1921. 


Miller, Frederic W., 985 S. Gaylord St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 1922. 

Miller, Dr. Loye Holmes, S. Branch, Univ. 
Calif., Los Angeles. 1905. 

Miller, Mary Mann, 5928 Hayes Ave., Los 


Angeles. 1920. 

Miller, R. C., 2406 Fulton St., Berkeley. 
1921. 

Miller, W. De Witt, Amer. Museum Nat. 


Hist., New York, N. Y. 1909. 
§Mills, Enos A., Longs Peak, Estes Park, 
Colo. 1914. 

Miner, Dr. H. N., Penryn. 1908. 
§Mitchell, H. H., Prov. Museum, Normal 
School, Regina, Sask., Canada. 1915. 
Mitchell, Dr. Walton I., Paonia, Delta Co., 


Colo. 1909. 

Mix, Mrs. Arthur J., 1915 W. 8th St., Los 
Angeles. 1922. 

Moffitt, James, 1818 Broadway, San Francis- 
co. 1917. 


Moore, Miss Nellie, 122 Falcon Ave., Long 
Beach. 1915. 

Moore, Raymond W., 
Jose. 1919. 

Moore, Robert T., 46 Mansion Ave., Haddon- 
field, N. J. 1911. 

Moore, Wm. Warren, 1431 9th St., Eureka. 


755 Emory St., San 


1921. 
Moran, R. B., 1318 S. Gramercy Place, Los 
Angeles. 1897. 


*$Morcom, G. Frean, 243 N. Coronado St., 
Los Angeles. 1904 (1915). 

More, R. L., Vernon, Texas. 1911. 

Morley, S. Griswold, 2535 Etna St., Berke- 
ley. 1916. 

Mullen, James L., 1264 Logan Ave., 
Lake City, Utah. 1915. 

Munro, J. A.. Okanagan Landing, B. C., Can- 
ada. 1914. 

Murie, Olaus J., 219 7th Ave. S., Moorehead, 
Minn. 1913. 

Musgrave, Ethel Weatherford (Mrs. M. F.), 
Box 765, Phoenix, Ariz. 1921. 
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Myers, Mrs. H. W., 311 N. Ave. 66, Los An- 
geles. 1912. 

*Nace, C. A., 171 W. Santa Clara St., San 
Jose. 1920 (1920). 

Nash, Herman W., Box 264, Pueblo, Colo. 
1922. 

Neff, Johnson A., Marionville, Mo. 1920. 

Neilson, Mrs. Katherine, 1419 Versailles St., 
Alameda. 1920. 

Newhall, Mrs. Chas. S., 2629 Piedmont Ave., 
Berkeley. 1916. 

Nice, Mrs. Margaret Morse, Norman, Okla. 
1921. : 

Nichols, J. T., Amer. Museum Nat. Hist., 
New York, N. Y. 1909. 

Nicholson, Donald J., Orlando, Fla. 1911. 

Nicholson, Gordon, W. 7th St., Ontario. 1919. 

Nicholson, Helen S., 1420 Grant St., Berke- 
ley. 1921. 

Niedrach, Robert J., 30 Pennsylvania St., 
Denver, Colo. 1922. 

Nienburg, Miss Matilda V., 2031 Alameda 
Ave., Alameda. 1922. 

Noack, H. R., 309 Perry St., Oakland. 1901. 

Nokes, Dr. I. D., 1120 Marsh-Strong Bldg., 
Los Angeles. 1914. 

Norris, Joseph Parker, Jr., 2122 Pine St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1911. 

Norris, Roy, 725 N. 10th St., Richmond, Ind. 
1911. 

Norton, Arthur H., 22 Elm St., Portland, Me. 
1918. 

Oberholser, Dr. Harry C., 2805 18th St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 1904. 

O’Farrell, Mrs. Mabel E., 2403 F St., San 
Diego. 1917. 

Ohl, H. C., McKittrick. 1913. 

Ohlendorf, W. C., 320 E. Stewart Ave., Park 
Ridge, Ill. 1910. 

Osgood, Dr. Wilfred H., Field Museum Nat. 
Hist., Chicago, Ill. 1893. 

Osincup, Clayton A., 30 W. Montana St., 
Pasadena. 1922. 

Osterhout, Geo. E., Windsor, Colo. 1915. 

Overholtzer, John E., 6 W. Main St., Morris- 
town, Pa. 1920. ’ 

Overington, R. Bruce, 220 Golden Gate, San 
Francisco. 1920. 


Owen, Virgil W., 832 Beacon St., Los Ange- 


les. 1896. 

Palmer, Miss Elizabeth Day, 1741 Harvard 
Blvd., Los Angeles. 1909. 

Palmer, R. H., Instituto Geologico, Mexico 
City, Mex. 1915. 

*Palmer, Dr. T. S., 1939 Biltmore St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 1903 (1920). 

Pangburn, Clifford H., 299 Madison Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 1920. 

Parcell, Miss Zulema L., 1500 W. 9th St., 
Los Angeles. 1919. 


July, 1922 


Parker, Herbert, South Lancaster, Mass. 
1911. 
Parmenter, Henry E., 526 E. Valerio St., 


Santa Barbara. 1916. 


Paroni, Clelia A., 2430 Bancroft Way, Berke- 


ley. 1920. 
Patterson, J. E., Box 478, Ashland, Ore. 1922. 
Pane... 1320 E: 2d St. S., Salt -Lake 


City, Utah. 1915. 
Paul, Lucius H., 436 Carter St., Rochester, 
heey. - 1911. 


Paulson, Martin C., R.D. 5, Nevada, Ia. 
1922. 


Peabody, Rev. P. B., Blue Rapids, Kan. 
1904. 

Pearson, T. Gilbert, 1974 Broadway, New 
Work. N. Y.- 1910. 

Peck, Morton E., 244 N. 12th St., Salem, 


Ore. 1909. 
Pemberton, J. R., Box 1112, Tulsa, Okla. 
1900. 
Pennock, Chas. J., Kennett Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1909. 
Peyton, Lawrence, R.D. 2, Fillmore. 
Peyton, Sidney B., Sespe. 1913. 
Phelps, Frank M., 212 HE. 4th St., Elyria, 
Ohio. 1912. . 
*$Philipp, Philip Bernard, 220 Broadway, 
Mew York, N. ¥. 1911 (1920). 


1909. 


Phillips, C. L., 5 W. Weir St., Taunton, 
Mass. 1915. 

§Phillips, John C., Knobfields, Wenham, 
Mass. 1911. 

*Pierce, Wright M., Box 116, Claremont. 


1902 (1919). 

Pierpont, Philip, Nordhoff. 1913. 

Pilsbury, Frank O., 1088 Main St., Walpole, 
Mass. 1911. 

Pitcher, Mrs. E. C., R.D. I, Box 273, Hay- 
ward. 1920. 

Pope, E. F., Box 113, El Reno, Okla. 1913. 

Potter, Miss Carolyn B., 1314 Alice St., Oak. 
land. 1920. 

Potter, Miss Jessica A., 1118 Santee St., Los 


Angeles. 1922. 

Powell, Miss Helen, 2703 Dwight Way, 
Berkeley. 1914. 

Pratt, Helen S., 245 W. Ridgway, Eagle 
Rock. 1920. 

Price, A. E., Grant Park, Ill. 1905. 

Prill, Dr. A. G., Scio, Ore. 1921. 


*Pringle, Miss Cornelia Covington, 1705 
Gough St., San Francisco. 1915. 

Procter, James Norris, Box 188, 
Paula. 1922. 

Purdy, William B., Milford, Mich. 1921. 

Quillin, Roy W., 1025 Summit Ave., San An- 
tonio, Texas. 1921. 

Racey, Kenneth, 3262 1st Ave. W., Vancou- 


ver, B. C. 1921. 


Santa 
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Raker, Mary E., 1484 E. Sherman St., Port- 
land, Ore. 1919. 

Rand, F. L., 1108 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. 1921. 

Randolph, Miss Flora A., 2962 Derby St., 
Berkeley. 1907. 

Rankin, Edward P., 2410B Bancroft Way, 
Berkeley. 1913. 

Ransom, Webster H., 708 W. 20th Ave., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 1921. 

Rathbun, S. F., 217 14th Ave. N., Seattle, 
Wash. 1904. 

Rawson, Charles I., Oxford, Mass. 1918. 

Ray, Milton S., 29 Spear St., San Francisco. 
1899. 

Raymond, Mrs. C. E., 21 3d St., Hinsdale, 
Ill. 1921. 

Reichenberger, Mrs. EH. M. B., Amer. Muse- 
um Nat Hist., New York City, N. Y. 1922. 

Reid, Russell, 208 3d St., Bismark, N. Dak. 
1921. 

Reis, C. O., 116 Diamond St., 
Beach. 1917. 

Rett, Egmont J., 3060 Larimer St., Denver, 
Colo. 1922. 

Reygadas, Ynez Mexia de, 401 Medical Bldg., 
San Francisco. 1921. 


Redondo 


Reynolds, L. R., 124 Park St., Brockton, 
Mass. 1913. 

Rich, Dr. Guy C., 1820 El Cerrito Place, 
Hollywood. 1911. 

Rich, Selwyn, Box 55, Claremont. 1919. 

Rich, Waldo L., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
1919. 

Richards, HE. B., 128 Chester St., Grass 
Valley. 1909. 

Richards, Dr. T. W., Naval Hospital, Anna- 
polis, Md. 1908. 


Richards, W. W., 1512 Broadway, Oakland. 
1915. 

Richardson, W. D., 4215 Prairie Ave., Chica- 
go, Ill. 1918. 

Richey, J. Howard, 261 W. Dakota St., Pas- 
adena. 1914. 

Richmond, Dr. Chas. W., U. S. Nat. Muse- 
um, Washington, D. C. 1904. 

Richmond, Frank, care Richmond Bros., Hl 
Centro. 1920. 

Rigdon, Dr. R. L., 1617 Broderick St., San 
Francisco. 1921. 

Riley, J. H., U. S. Nat. Museum, Washing- 


ton, Ds Cy 71909: 

Rittenhouse, Prof. Samuel, Univ. S. Cal., 
Los Angeles. 1916. 

Ritter, Prof. W. E., LaJolla. 1901. 


Robbins, Reginald C., North-east Harbor, 
Maine. 1921. 

Roberts, Dr. T. S., 
Univ. Minn., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Zoological Museum, 
1909. 
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Robertson, Howard, 157 Wilton Drive, Los 
Angeles. 1896. 

§Robertson, John McB., R.D. 1, Box 13, Bu- 
ena Park, Orange Co. 1913. 

Robertson, Mrs. John McB., Buena Park. 
1920. 

Roe, Mrs. E. D., 225 Cumberland St., San 
Francisco. 1919. 

Ross, Ronald C., 
dena. 1920. 

Rowan, Wm., Dept. Zool., Univ. Alberta, Ed- 
monton, Alta., Canada. 1921. 

Rowley, J., 403 S. lst St., Alhambra. 1909. 


388 Dearborn St., Pasa- 


Rush, Lora Gertrude, 1607 Walnut St., 
Berkeley. 1920. 

Rust, Henry J., Box 683, Coeur d’Alene, Ida- 
ho. 1911. 


Sage, Jno. H., Portland, Conn. 1910. 

Sampson, W. B., 1005 N. San Joaquin St., 
Stockton. 1894. 

Sanderson, Miss Dorothy, 
Pl, Los Angeles. 1922. 

Sanford, Dr. Leonard C., 347 Temple St., 
New Haven, Conn. 1915. 

Sanford, W. H., 919 W. Acacia St., Stockton. 
1915. 

Sapp, Charles, 544 Markwell Bldg., Long 


1217 McCadden 


Beach. 1922. 

Saunders, Aretas A., 48 Longview Ave., 
Fairfield, Conn. 1909. 

Saunders, Mrs. Kenneth, Creston Road, 
High Acres. 1920. 

Saunders, W. E., London, Ont., Canada. 
1910. 


Saville, Miss Elsie M., 403 E. 8th St., Tope- 
ka, Kan. 1920. 

Schaefer, Oscar F., 669 Genesee St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 1917. 

Schleichert, Ernest K., Mathias Point, Va. 
1919. 

Schlesinger, Mrs. 
Oakland. 1915. 

Schneider, Fred <A., care Warren Dried 
Fruit Co., San Jose. 1901. 

Schneider, Mrs. G. H., 4618 Kingswell Ave., 
Los Angeles. 1921. 

§Schneider, J. J., Box 363, Anaheim. 1899. 

Schussler, Geo. W., 1345 Oak St., San Fran- 
cisco. 1911. 

Sclater, William Lutley, 10 Sloane Court, 
London, S. W., England. 1909. 

Scott, Carroll DeWilton, 1620 7th St., San 
Diego. 1915. 

Sharp, Clarence S., Escondido. 1902. 

Sharples, Robert P., West Chester, Pa. 1911. 

Shaw, Prof. W. T., 1000 Thatuna St., Pull- 
man, Wash. 1911. 

Sheldon, Harry H., care Commercial Tr. & 
Sves. Bank, Santa Barbara. 1922. 


Jane L., 1417 Filbert St., 
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Shelton, Alfred C., Johnston-Shelton Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 1909. 

Shepard, John Alden, Route A, Morgan Hill. 
1919. : ‘ 

Shepherd, A. R., 457 W. Burchett St., Glen- 
dale. 1920. 

Shepherd, Hattie E., R.D. 1, Box 73, Red- 
lands. 1920. 

*Sherman, Althea R., National, via McGre- 
gor, Iowa. 1911 (1916). 

Shinn, Mrs. Dora H., 433 Griffith Ave., San 
Mateo. 1921. 

Shiras, George, 3d, Stoneleigh Court, Wash 
ington, D.C. 1904: 

Shupee, George C., Box 964, San Antonio, 
Texas. 1920. 

Silliman, Edmund, Alisal and Ryker Sts., 
Salinas. 1918. 

Silliman, O. P., 220 Salinas St., Salinas. 1913. 

Simmons, George F., 701 Holman Ave., Hous- 
ton, Texas. 1913. 

Simonds, Dr. Paul E., 304 Loring Bidg., Riv- 
erside. 1922. 

Sismey, E. D., Box 222, Penticton, B. C., 
Canada. 1919. 

*Skinner, M. P., Yellowstone Park, Wyo. 
1915 (1920). 

Sloanaker, Jos. L., 907 W. Mansfield Ave., 
Spokane, Wash. 1910. 

Smith, Allyn G., 1721 Madera St., 
ley. 1909. 

Smith, Austin Paul, Apartado 412, San Jose, 
Costa Rica. 1907. 

Smith, A. Russell, Mt. Carmel Ave., North 
Glenside, Penn. 1919. 

Smith, C. R., 563 42d Ave., San Francisco. 


Berke- 


1917. 
Smith, Prof. Frank, 1005 W. California Ave., 
Urbana, Ill. 1911. 


Smith, Franklin J., Box 98, Eureka. 1913. 
Smith, Horace G., 2918 Lafayette St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 1914. 
Smith, Napier, care Bank of Montreal, Ma- 

‘gog, Quebec. 1919. 

Smyth, Mrs. W. H., Fernwald, head of 
Dwight Way, Berkeley. 1918. 

Snyder, Prof. J. O., Box 775, Stanford Uni-- 
versity. 1900. 

Spaulding, M. Herrick, Agr. Coll., Bozeman, 
Mont. 1918. 

Springer, Charles, Cimarron, N. Mex. 1920. 

Stacey, John William, 634 Powell St., San 
Francisco. 1920. 


Stafford, Walter A., 31 Park Way, Pied- 


mont. 1917. 

Stanford, Miss Mabel A., Box 124, Clare- 
mont. 1921. 

Steilberg, Mrs. E. Van E., 1 Panoramic 


Way, Berkeley. 1918. 


July; 1922- 


Steinbeck, William, 1029 
Stockton. 1897. 

Stephens, T. C., Morningside College, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 1914. 

Stephenson, Miss Omie, Monte Vista, Colo. 
1922. 

Still, Donald, 63371 Tyndall Ave., Tucson, 
Ariz. 1918. 

Stivers, Dr. C. G., 406 Auditorium Bldg., Los 
Angeles. 1914. 

Stoddard, H. L., Public Museum, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 1914. 

Stone, D. D., R.D. 3, Oswego, N. Y. 1909. 

Stone, Geo. E., 1725 Le Roy Ave., Berkeley. 
1912. 

Stoner, Emerson A., Box 444, Benicia. 1918. 

Storer, Miss Mary S., 467 San Pablo Ave., 
Fresno. 1914. 

Storer, Tracy |I., Museum Vert. Zool., Berke- 
ley. 1910. 

Stormont, W. P., 219 W. Ave. 51, Los Ange- 
les. 1917. 

Stow, Harry P., 1617 Central Ave., Alameda. 
1921. 

Strauss, Alex., Banning. 1922. 

Streator, Clark P., 16 Mason St., Santa Cruz. 
1919. 

*§Strong, W. A., 41 Grand Ave., San Jose. 
1912 (1920). 


N. Hunter St., 


Strong, Wm. Dunean, 2522 Ridge Road, 
Berkeley. 1921. 

Stuart, Geo. H., 3d, 923 Clinton St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 1913. 

Sugden, J. W., 47 S. 8th W. St., Salt Lake 
iy, Utah. 1915. 


Suits, Clarence L., 149 Fairmont Ave., Hagle 
Rock. 1920. 

Swates, B. H., U. S. Nat. Museum, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1906. 

Swarth, Harry S., 
Berkeley. 1897. 

Sweeney, Joseph A., U. S. Forest Service, 
Nenzel, Neb. 1912. 

Swerk, Prof. Myron Harmon, 1410 N. 37th 


Museum Vert. Zool., 


St., Lincoln, Neb. 1916. 

Swezy, Dr. Olive, Zool. Dept., Univ. Cal., 
Berkeley. 1914. 

Tanner, V. M., Dixie Normal Coll., St. 
Gecrge, Utah. 1919. 

Taverner, P. A., Zool. Div., Geol. Survey, 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 1909. 


Taylor, E. F., Grass Valley, Nevada Co. 
1910. 
Taylor, Mrs. H. J., 1711 Douglas St., Sioux 


City, Iowa. 1920. 


Taylor, Jesse H., 210 Myrtle Ave., Eagle 
Rock. 1919. 
Taylor, L. E., R.D. 2, Reno, Nev. 1897. 


Taylor, Lionel V., Kelowna, B. C., Canada. . 


1921. 
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Taylor, Dr. Walter P., Biol. Sta., La Jolla. 
1905. 

Teachenor, Dix., 510 Rialto Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 1922. 

Tenney, Vernon L., 2536 Etna St., Berke- 
ley. 1922. 

Terrill, L. MclI., 44 Stanley Ave., St. Lam- 
bert, Que., Canada. 1911. 

Terry, Mrs. Anne B., 1976 N. Berendo St., 
Hollywood. 1920. 

Test, Dr. Louis A., 222 North St., W.. Lafa- 
yette, Ind. 1908. : 
*8Thayer, John E., Box 98, Lancaster, 

Mass. 1906 (1914). 
Thomas, Geo. C. 3rd, 1014 Crescent Drive, 


Beverly Hills. 1922. 
Thompson, Mrs. H. F., 817 S. Spring St., 
Los Angeles. 1922. 


Thompson, J. Walcott, 527 E. 1st S. St., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 1918. 

Thomson, Miss Isabel A., 5939 Shafter Ave., 
Oakland. 1918. 

Thowless, Herbert L., 255 Fourth St., New- 
ark, N. J. 1919. 

Tindall, Charles W., 912 N. Noland St., Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 1920. 

Todd, W. E. Clyde, Carnegie Museum, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 1909. 

Tonkin, George, Biol. 
1920. 

Torrey, Frederic C., 1 Canyon Road, Berke- 
ley. 1921. 

Treganza, A. O., 522 S. 13th St. E., Salt Lake 


Survey, Baker, Ore 


City, Utah. 1907. 

Meesanzasovins, A, -O; 522.8. 13th St. Bs 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 1915. 

Trenor, T., Box 2, Sta C., Los Angeles. 1913. 


Trescot, E. B., R.D. 4, Box 221, Petaluma. 
1915. 

Trippe, 
1911. 

Trumbull, J. H., 39 Farmington Ave., Plain- 
ville, Conn. 1911. 

*Tyler, John G., P. O. Box 173, Fresno. 1905 
(1920). 

Tyler, Dr. Winsor M., 522 Massachusetts 
Ave., Lexington, Mass. 1914. 

Ufford E mer, Box 92, Dresden, Kan. 

Dmedish, W- Hs Gilroy. 1910. 

Van Cleve, H. R., 539 Mer. Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Los Angeles. 1922. 

Van Denburgh, Dr. John, 240 Stockton St., 
San Francisco. 1916. 

Van Dyke, Mary Ames, 1545 Le Roy Ave., 


Thomas M., Howardsville, Colo. 


LIWELL/ 


Berkeley. 1920. 
Van Fleet, Clark C., Box 468, Santa Rosa, 
1906. 


Van Gaasbeek, Miss Florence M., 2523 Hille- 
gass Ave., Berkeley. 1921. 
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§Van Rossem, Adriaan, 3459 S. Arlington St., 
Los Angeles. 1909. 

*Van Straaten, H., Het Veldhuis, 8 Denner- 
sweg, Velp, Holland. 1918 (1919). 

Vorhies, Chas. T., Univ. Ariz., Tucson, Ariz. 
1916. 

Wachtel, Elmer, Box 103A, 1155 Linda St., 
Pasadena. 1922. 

Wade, Otis H., 1353 Vine St., Hollywood. 
1921. 
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THE MIMETIC ASPECT OF THE MOCKER’S SONG 
By DONALD R. DICKEY 


WITH FOUR PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


BSERVATION of the tender age at which mockingbirds (Mdimus poly- 
glottos) attain a varied and ‘‘imitative’’ song has led the author into a 
train of thought and to a tentative hypothesis that falls admittedly in 

the class of sheer speculation. As such, however, it has interested me, and a 
brief note in that connection is therefore submitted to Conpor readers. Its 
intent is purely suggestive. If it serves no other purpose, it may help to check 
the loose finality with which the mimetic character of this bird’s song is pop- 
ularly ascribed to pure and simple mockery. If the anthropomorphic attitude 
is steadfastly set aside, there remains a serious doubt in my mind as to 
whether this loose, popular acceptation is scientifically tenable. 

On October 14, 1921, A. J. van Rossem collected an immature male West- 
ern Mockingbird which had just completed the post-juvenal moult (no. J 1452, 
collection of Donald R. Dickey). When taken, it was successfully ‘‘imitating’’ 
the notes of the Sparrow Hawk, Kiildeer, and Cactus Wren. The rendition of 
these calls, together with the more characteristic mockingbird interludes, was 
so fluent and skillful as to convince the listener that he was hearing an old 
performer. The very few months which had actually elapsed since this young- 
ster first saw light would seem to form all too short a period for the purely 
imitative acquisition of so varied a repertoire. May not generations of usage 
have made this ability an inherent rather than a mimetic characteristic? 

Disregard for a moment the original manner in which the vocal versatility 
of the species was evolved, for in any event that is lost to us in the unrecorded 
past. Is it folly to suggest that the ‘‘imitative’’ portion of this particular in- 
dividual’s repertoire was as inherent and hereditary in his breast as were the 
true mockingbird phrases? There is a strong suspicion in my mind that if 
this bird had been transplanted as a nestling to a favorable habitat on which 
the note of Sparrow Hawk, or Killdeer, or Cactus Wren, had never fallen, he 
would yet have greeted approaching maturity with ‘‘imitations’’ of their 
songs. In other words, may this not be a ease of parallel ability and adventi- 
tious similarity rather than actual and individual mimicry? 

‘“But,’’ observers will say, ‘‘we have actually heard the cries of unre- 
lated species taken up and repeated by mockingbirds!’’ True, but is this not 
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the result of stimulus rather than tutelage,—induced parallelism, rather than 
true mimesis? We have all heard bird notes that resembled those of insects 
which were vocal at the same time and place, but we do not suggest that one 
learned from the other! The sound of the rattlesnake has no connection with 


Fig. 35. NESTLING MOCKER; SAN CLEMENTE ISLAND, 


that of the ‘‘rattle-weed’’ save in similarity, and sometimes fortuitous propin- 
quity. Admit that the insect vocalization might activate the Grasshopper 
Sparrow, the weed might activate the rattler—then, by the same token, the 
Killdeer might activate, but not teach, the mockingbird. We have all seen a 
frisky calf set a sedate plow horse to gamboling in the same pasture, yet no 
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one would suggest that old Dobbin had learned his sportive capers from the 
newborn calf. The latter furnishes a stimulus to similar activity, and nothing 
more. 


Fig. 37. THE WESTERN MOCKINGBIRD; SAN CLEMENTE ISLAND, | 


Experience with cage birds may be urged against this perhaps fanciful 
hypothesis, for ‘‘teachers*’ are employed, I believe, to develop the maximum 
purity of tone and variety of song in ‘‘roller’’ canaries. But, is not this purely 
for the purpose of attaining ultra-refinement? Every child has an inherent : 
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eapacity for running and jumping of a very creditable sort, yet a pacemaker 
is necessary to develop a winning athlete in an Olympic track meet. In sum- 
ming up, then, no claim is made that the perfection of a mocker’s so-called 
‘‘imitation’’ is attained without examples to copy—without oral assistance— 
but the suggestion 1s made that the basic phrases of a mockingbird’s vocabu- 


Fig, 38. NEST OF THE WESTERN MOCKER, IN TUNIS CACTUS. 


lary which simulate the notes of other birds may well be as intrinsic a part of 
his transmitted vocal ability as are those other interludes which have no ana- 
logies among other species. 


Pasadena, California, June 7, 1922. 
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OUR ENGLISH NOMENCLATURE* 


By A. D. DUBOIS 


OR MANY years after subspecies began to be recognized, ornithologists 
F gave names to all the races of a species except one; that one race was 

designated by the name of the species only. For example, a little more 
than a decade ago, Stalia sialis was a species of which two races were recog- 
nized, one of which was called azurea; the other race was nameless. We now 
eall that nameless race, sialis. It is a mere repetition of the specific name, to 
be sure, but much better than no designation at all. In the meantime azurea 
has been changed to something else, but we nevertheless now have two subspe- 
cific Latin names for the two races of Sralia sialis. 

In our system of English names we are not so fortunate. Bluebird, pre- 
sumably, is a generic term; it is our English name for the genus, Sralia. How 
then, in view of our several North American species of this genus, can we be 
justified in designating one species, much less a single subspecies, as the Blue- 
bird? 

Of our three North American species of Bluebirds only one (the Moun- 
tain Bluebird) has been given an English name. The Mexican Bluebird (Svalia 
mexicana) has three races within our limits, with the subspecifie names, West- 
ern, Chestnut-backed, and San Pedro, respectively, but no English name ap- 
pears in the list to represent the species. The American Bluebird (Sialia 
sialis) exhibits a yet more remarkable combination. It has two races, one of 
which is called merely ‘‘Bluebird.’’ The other race of this species has the 
race name, Azure. The species has no English name whatever. 

We have no reason to fear the effect of a touch of science applied to the 
vulgar terminology. It should be not so much a ‘‘vernacular’’ system as a 
pure, scientific English system. A trinomial such as ‘‘EHastern American Blue- 
bird’’ would impose no new weight of responsibility upon the barefoot lad who 
loves all Bluebirds and knows but one variety. Neither need the ornitholo- 
sist feel constrained to announce to his neighbor, on the first bright day of 
spring, that the ‘‘Chestnut-backed Mexican Bluebird’’ has arrived; any more 
than he need tell him that his brother, ‘‘ James Montgomery Birderaft’’, is au- 
thority for the observation. ‘‘The bluebirds are back; Jim saw one this morn- 
ing’’, would convey the information between neighbors quite as fully as it 
does at present. 

As given in the current check-list, the name of the type-race of each sub- 
divided species is usually the specific name, though frequently a subspecific 
term. In many eases a subspecific name has been coupled with the generic 
name only, as previously pointed out in the case of the Bluebird. This prac- 
tice is very confusing to the student, especially to the beginner, who speaks 
and thinks of birds in terms of English names. As a further example, con- 
sider the Downy Woodpecker. This is a definite English name for the species 
Dryobates pubescens. There are several races. One of them (medianus) is 
called the Northern Downy Woodpecker; another (nelsoni), is the Alaskan 
Downy Woodpecker. These names are both logical and appropriate. But the 
names Willow Woodpecker and Batchelder’s Woodpecker, other races of the 


*A paper presented at the thirty-ninth Meeting of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union at Philadelphia, November 9, 1921, 
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same species, contain no hint that the species referred to is the familiar 
Downy Woodpecker. Of the common American Robin we have three geo- 
graphical races: one is called Western, another Southern, but the remaining 
race has no name. In the groups of Downy and Hairy Woodpeckers the 
length of the trinomial cannot be consistently urged as an objection, since we 
already have the Rocky Mountain Hairy Woodpecker. 

Many of the specific designations which were contained in the old A. O. 
U. check-list, but which were dropped in the third edition, might very well be 
revived. Notable among these was the prefix, American, as applied to such 
species as the following: 


129 Merganser 364 Osprey 

160 Hider 475 Magpie 

163 Scoter 486 Raven 
182 Flamingo 488 Crow 

196 Egret 521 Crossbill 

221 Coot 529 Goldfinch 

225 Avocet 697 Pipit 

228 Woodcock 761 Robin 


In the case of the Long-eared Owl it was consistent to drop the prefix, Am- 
erican, because it was superfluous and had the effect of producing a trinomial, 
which was applied to a species. In the common nomenclature, as in the scien- 
tific, binomials should be adequate for species. By analogy, it is doubted 
that ‘‘Merganser’’ is a sufficient replacement for ‘‘ American Mereanser’”’ 
In connection with this prefix, ‘‘American’’, it is well to consider whether 
the same English name should apply in all English-speaking countries. The 
terms American, European, etc., have been used both for species and races. In 
the case of the White-fronted Goose, if we are to have an ‘‘European’’ sub- 
species, we ought to have an ‘‘American’’ subspecies also. As examples of 
other species which are in need of ‘‘more’’ name, the following will occur to 
everyone: 


444 Kingbird 587 Towhee 


456 Phoebe 735 Chickadee 
501 Meadowlark 766 Bluebird 


While the above are all generic names, bereft of their rightful specific 
designations, there is another common form of abbreviaton which neglects 
the generic term entirely. For example, among the ducks we have the fol- 
lowing: 


Mallard Redhead 
Gadwall Canvas-back 
Baldpate Golden-eye 
Shoveller Buffle-head 
Pintail Old-squaw 


Such abbreviations as these are very appropriately used by sportsmen. They 
are natural and sufficient in ordinary conversation and appropriate in liter- 
ature. Such usage, however, does not justify them in the formal A. O. U. list. 
The word, Duck, should appear after each of them. We have also the Sora 
(Rail), Knot (Sandpiper), Killdeer (Plover), Ferruginous Rough-lee (Hawk), 
Flicker (Woodpecker) and others, in the same category. It is common cus- 
tom among ornithologists and nature-lovers generally to use the term ‘‘Red- 
wing’’ as an informal abbreviation of Red-winged Blackbird. The naturalists 
have a right to their spontaneous informalities as well as the sportsmen !—but 
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I think they should not be adopted in the scientific list. No species ean be 
adequately named by a single term. 

With reference to the kinds of terms that are applicable, it may be said 
in general that descriptive names seem more appropriate for species, since spe- 
cies are based on distinct characters, while locality names or the names of 
persons are better suited to subspecies, which are geographically variable and 
as a rule only slightly differentiated in characteristics. Such terms as Hast- 
ern, Western, Northern, Southern, seem eminently suitable for the designation 
of races, but should be avoided as far as possible for the naming of species. 
It would probably not be advisable to revise any existing names to comply 
with such usage, except in cases where an earlier name had been abandoned 
and could be revived without confusion. I think, for example, that ‘‘Louisi- 
ana Tanager’’ was a better name than ‘‘ Western Tanager’’. The older name 
was geographically appropriate, had a historical background, and possessed a 
certain ‘‘color’’ or euphony, which suited the subject much better than the 
bald term, ‘‘Western’’. Furthermore, it was in use for years, and is still used 
in thought if not in print. 

Personally, I think that the possessive form is appropriate for subspecific 
names but not for the names of species. If this were adopted as a rule of 
nomenclature it would preclude such awkward combinations as Vigors’s Be- 
wieck’s Wren, Anthony’s Hutton’s Vireo or Frazar’s Hutton’s Vireo; these 
would become Vigors’ Bewick Wren, Anthony’s Hutton Vireo and Frazar’s 
Hutton Vireo. 

No matter how ‘‘popular’’ a false name may be among laymen, it should 
not be recognized by a body of scientific men, whose endeavors are presumably 
directed toward education of the public. A Sandpiper should not be called a 
‘*Plover’’; neither should an Anhinga be recognized throughout the English- 
speaking world as a ‘‘Turkey’’! Even ‘‘Nighthawk’’ is a rather unfortunate 
misnomer. Probably most of us have been asked if the Nighthawk catches 
chickens. : 

Of greater importance than the selection of the most appropriate English 
names, 1s the logical presentation of them in the system of classification. At 
present the species and subspecies in the abridged edition of the A. O. U. cheek- 
list are ‘‘all in a jumble’’. Those species which have no racial subdivisions 
are represented in the Latin nomenclature by a binomial, so that their status 
is perfectly clear. But each species which is subdivided is represented by the 
trinomial of one of its races instead of the binomial of the species in general, 
while the number used therewith is the number of the species in general (with- 
out the suffix of a race). The Snow Goose will serve to illustrate. It ap- 
peared in the former list as follows: 

169 Chen hyperborea 
Lesser Snow Goose 


169a Chen hyperborea nivalis 
Greater Snow Goose 


Here we have the two races of the Snow Goose nicely differentiated by Eng- 
lish names, of ideal construction; but the first race has only the general num- 
ber and the Latin binomial of a species. 


In the third edition of the list we find it appearing thus: 


169 Chen hyperboreus hyperboreus 
Snow Goose 

169a Chen hyperboreus nivalis 
Greater Snow Goose 
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Thus we have given the first race a Latin name but have taken away its Eng- 
lish sub-specific name, leaving only the common name of the species in gen- 
eral. Would it not be far better that the species and its races should appear 
as follows: 
169 Chen hyperboreus 
Snow Goose | 
169z Chen hyperboreus hyperboreus 
Lesser Snow Goose 
169a Chen hyperboreus nivalis 
Greater Snow Goose 

Each species, regardless of its subdivisions or the absence of them, would 
then have its permanent number, as at present, and would be distinctly repre- 
sented by its binomial, apart from all subspecies. The Latin binomial should 
be accompanied by a corresponding English name to designate the species. 
Unmistakable English names for the groups that we call species will become 
even more essential as our evolution specialists discover and give names to 
more and more races. For certain purposes the whole subject of subspecies 
may properly be ignored, and in such circumstances the user of the list of 
birds, especially the user of the abridged list, desires a clear, outstanding 
nomenclature of species, in which all references to subspecies are relegated 
to their proper subordinate place. 

Inasmuch as each species has its permanent number, it is equally import- 
ant that every subspecies shall have a designating letter. As previously point- 
ed out, one of the races of every species is without any designation of this 
kind in the present check-list. This race could be given the letter ‘‘z’’ and 
no changes whatever would be necessary in the numbers and letters now exist- 
ing. If we let it be understood that the first-described race of each species 
will be designated by the last letter of the alphabet, while the subsequently 
discovered races will be represented by the first letters of the alphabet, the 
matter will be clear to every one. 

In order to carry out this plan it is suggested that the abridged check-list, 
as well as the unabridged, be printed in such form that the species will stand 
out distinctly from their subspecies. The natural arrangement is to indent 
the list of subspecies, to form a vertical column farther to the right than the 
column of specific names. Under this scheme the Nuthatches, for example, 
would appear as follows: 


SITTIDAE. Nuthatches. 
727 Sitta carolinensis 
White-breasted Nuthatch 
727z S. c. carolinensis 
(Carolina?) White-breasted Nuthatch 
727a S. c. aculeata 
Slender-billed White-breasted Nuthatch 
727b S. c. atkinsi 
Florida White-breasted Nuthatch 
727¢c S. c. nelsoni 
Rocky-Mountain White-breasted Nuthatch 
727d 8S. c. lagunae 
San Lucas White-breasted Nuthatch 
728 Sitta canadensis 
Red-breasted Nuthatch 
729 Sitta pusilla 
Brown-headed Nuthatch 
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730 Sitta pygmaea 
Pygmy Nuthatch 
730z S. p. pygmaea 
(Northern?) Pygmy Nuthatch 
730a S. p. leuwconucha 
White-naped Pygmy Nuthatch 


Such an arrangement brings out at a glance the fact that there are four 
species of Nuthatches on the list, one of which embraces five geographical 
races, while two others are as yet undivided and the fourth embraces two vari- 
eties. In the following summary an attempt has been made to present in con- 
cise form the substance of the suggestions of the preceding paragraphs. 


SUMMARY OF SUGGESTIONS 
(A) The trinomial system should be followed consistently for English names as well 
as for Latin names. 

(1) Every species in the A. O. U. list should have an English name whether 
the species is subdivided into races or not. 

(2) Wherever subspecies are involved, each subspecies should be desig- 
nated by the English name of the species preceded by an English sub- 
specific term. 

(3) Specific common names are preferably descriptive, while subspecific 
names may more appropriately refer to localities or the names of per- 
sons, as well as to minor characteristics. 

(4) The possessive form should be used only for subspecies names; not 

for the names of species. 

A misleading or distinctly false “popular” designation is very unfortu- 
nate from an educational standpoint and should not be permitted by 
the A. O. U. to stand as its officially recognized English name of a 
species or genus. 

(B) Each species in the A. O. U. list should retain its permanent number, without 

letters affixed, as at present. 
(C) Every race, or subspecies, of a given species, should have assigned to it a letter 


of the alphabet, to be used in conjunction with the number assigned to the spe- 
cies. 


(5 


— 


(1) For the first-described or type race of a species, assign the letter 2. 
(2) For all other races of a species retain the letters, a, b, c, d, etc., as at 
present assigned, using the next Succ oe letter of the alphabet for 
each new race. 
(D) The abridged check-list should be so arranged that all species will stand out dis- 
tinctly from their subdivisions. Species and subspecies should not occupy col- 
umns of equal prominence. 


Springfield, Illinois, June 26, 1922. 
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CACTUS WRENS’ NESTS IN SOUTHERN ARIZONA 


By FLORENCE MERRIAM BATLEY 


T the north base of the Santa Rita Mountains between 4000 feet at Mc- 
A Cleary ’s, now Nicholson’s (where we camped during the winter of 1920- 

21), and Continental at 2900 feet on the Tucson-Mexico spur of the South- 
ern Pacific, throughout both the mesquite and catsclaw slopes leading down 
from the mountains and the cholla cactus flats of the lower terraces, nests of 
the Cactus Wrens (Heleodytes brunneicapilus cowest) were the most conspic- 
uous ornithological features of the landscape. 

Near 4000 feet a well-populated patch of mesquite, catsclaw, and zizy- 
phus, which was conveniently located on the Continental road and bordered 
above by the fence of the cattle ranch and below by the telephone line from 
Madera (White House) Canyon, included approximately fifty-three acres and 
was utilized for an intensive study of Cactus Wren nests. 

Thirty-seven nests of sufficiently recent use to show in which direction 
they faced were found here. . Seven of these were certainly disused, and three 
apparently so, the remaining twenty-seven, in January or February, showing 
fresh entrance material or other signs of readiness for occupation. 


WINTER ROOSTS 


About the middle of December, when a flurry of snow whitened the Santa 
Rita peaks and a number of cold nights made warm nests especially desirable, 
I surprised two Cactus Wrens busily carrying warm lining materials to a nest 
in a ball of mistletoe. Remembering Mr. Anthony’s notes in Zoe (11, 2, pp. 
133-134) on the remodelling of New Mexico Cactus Wrens’ nests for winter 
roosts, I looked forward to seeing more of the interesting process. But his 
dates, which I had forgotten, showed that the work of rebuilding was going on 
during pleasant weather from October 24, and about the first of December 
‘‘all of the nests of the vicinity were so thoroughly repaired that they had 
every appearance of new nests.’’ In the Nidiologist he recorded finding the 
wrens ‘hidden in their nests during a snowstorm in November.’’ 

Unfortunately | did not begin taking the census of the fifty-three acres 
until January 12, and no other Cactus Wrens were seen carrying material until 
spring. By January 18, when I had listed and tagged thirty-one of the thirty- 
seven nests, the structural part of the remodelling was all too evidently fin- 
ished, although a few straws and many feathers were added to some of the 
nests still later. From January 13 to February 15, twenty-three of the twenty- 
seven good nests on the fifty-three acres were found occupied at sunset, which 
by repeated experiment was proved to be the retiring hour. Among the mis- 
cellaneous nests outside the fifty-three acres (also examined at sunset) on 
February 2 and 11 seven more were found occupied, making a total of thirty 
nests found used as winter roosts. Much to our surprise, on our twilight 
rounds a Bewick Wren was twice flushed from one of the Cactus Wren nests. 
A cholla cactus nest of the Cactus Wren in the giant cactus belt below, had - 
also been used as a roost by a bird of another species, the mouth of the nest 
being carpeted with the ordure of a large bird. 
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BREEDING SEASON 


When taking the nest census on January 15, a warm day that might have 
suggested nesting time, I heard an outburst of song and found four Cactus 
Wrens excitedly gathered about one tree which contained two old, broken- 
down nests. Two of the birds were singing with great animation, one on top 
of a bush spreading his tail. On January 29, another spring-lke day, Mr. Bai- 
ley found some of the wrens in the fifty-three acres ‘‘singing, chasing, and 
fighting.’’ Then, on February 15, what appeared a bit of courtship rivalry 
was witnessed. But on repeated visits the fifty-three acres was oppressively 
silent. On April 10 songs were heard suggesting that it was time to be watch- 
ing for real nest work, but the songs came from only two or three places. In 
one of these the day before, April 9, I had found a nest in the first stages of 
construction. Outside the fifty-three acres, in the bottom of a neighboring 
hot wash, on April 18, Mr. Bailey found a nest being built in a-cholla, both 
wrens gathering bills-full of grass and slender stems from the ground, and 
singing as they worked. Another cholla nest on the fifty-three acres had been 
begun before May 1, the week of our departure. But on April 30 about half 
of the accessible roosting nests were examined for sitting birds in the daytime, 
and nothing was discovered. 

In the adjoining Catalina region, Mr. W. E. D. Scott has said the first 
egos are laid as early as March 20; and on March 13, 1885, Mr. Herbert Brown 
of Tueson reported nesting well under way, the general nesting season, corre- 
lated with February rains, being unusually advanced. But as the winter of 
1920-21 was marked by severe drought, said to be the worst in thirty years, 
the breeding season as well as the vegetation may well have been retarded. 
Whether this was the case, or the fault was mine in failing to discover the 
breeding nests, the unfortunate fact remains that I was unable to correlate 
the summer and winter uses of the nests and had to leave unanswered many 
of the questions I had hoped to answer; among them—How many of the roost- 
ing nests were cock nests and how many of them would be used by the females 
for their eggs and young? 


NESTING SITES 


While many of the nests were grouped within a small radius, in some eases 
two or three being in the same tree, on the other hand, isolated nests were far 
from being the exception. Suitable bunches of mistletoe for building sites 
seemed one of the controlling factors. 

While the name Cactus Wren was justified in this locality as in others 
by the innumerable nests found in cholla cactus, here thorny trees and bushes 
especially catsclaw and zizyphus (Z. lycioides) or lote bush, were also used 
extensively, while mesquite and the dense shrubby hackberry or grenjeno were 
used occasionally for nesting sites. It was interesting to note that zizyphus 
bushes containing nests generally stood under mesquite trees, so getting dou- 
ble protection. The protection afforded by the armament of thorns was often 
so complete that it was impossible to reach a nest without cutting away the 
obstructing branches. Even that, however, did not always satisfy the nest 
makers, for such bulky, conspicuous nests need to be safeguarded in every way 
from hawks, owls, and other enemies. Thirty-five out of sixty-four nests ex- 
amined were not only protected by the entangling thorns of the surrounding 
branches but were built within clusters of the red-flowered mistletoe (Phora-— 
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dendron californicum) which in many eases partially or wholly concealed them. 
One nest lay on a level branch covered by an unusual horizontal growth of mis- 
tletoe and showed only as a darkened mass inside, but most of them were in 
round ball-like masses of mistletoe, commonly at the ends of branches in ter- 
minal mistletoe rosettes, frequently so dense that it was impossible to obtain 
nest statistics or photographs. One of the nests without mistletoe protection 
was built under an umbrella-like mass of foliage. 


NEST CONSTRUCTION 


In form, the Cactus Wren’s nest suggests a retort, having a large globu- 
lar chamber about six inches in diameter approached through a long passage- 
way or entrance, the whole normally about twelve inches in length, the mouth 
of the entrance being about three inches above the base of the globular cham- 
ber. This nest chamber in course of years becomes a thick felted mass of gray, 
weathered plant fibers so hard that saucer-like sections sometimes crack off 
from the back, showing the solid, sodden bottom of the nest. The entrance, on 
the contrary, is made of long straw-like plant stems which may easily get 
blown about and so often need replenishing. 

When the old nests are repaired and ready for winter use these new 
straw-colored entrances often afford a striking contrast to the old gray globes, 
although occasionally the new material is lavishly distributed over the whole 
top of the nest. One nest, found on March 21, looked new, only straw-colored 
material showing from the few possible points of observation; but it might 
easily have had merely a coating of fresh material. A mass of fuzzy plant 
material was outside the mouth. An old gray nest fragment which might have 
supphed foundation material was behind the nest. Besides replenishing the 
straw entrance, the wrens re-line for cold weather. In one instance fur, and 
in many instances the small gray body-feathers of the Gambel Quail. and 
sometimes well-marked feathers of other species of birds, were seen in the en- 
trances and about the mouths. One nest used for roosting purposes during 
the winter, when examined for egos on Anril 30. had its globular chamber 
so thickly lined with soft feathers that it suggested a feather bed. 

Considerable variation and adaptability were shown in the construction 
of the nests examined. Sometimes in the process of repair the angle of the 
entrance was changed. In one case. while the old nest faced east, the new 
entrance faced south by east, almost at right angles, presumably for better 
support for the mouth and larger twigs for perches at the mouth. The con- 
trast in angle was emphasized by the color difference, the old nest chamber 
(about seven inches long and sagged at base) being gray and weathered, while 
the new entrance (about six inches long) was straw colored. 

As it has been said. more than half the nests in other than cactus were 
built inside a round ball-like mass of mistletce and were supported by its in- 
numerable twiglets. The value of this support is realized when considerine 
the tendency of the hard outer shell of the globular chamber to crack off if 
unsupported. ji 

In one instance the mistletoe protection made the builders extra work, 
for the diameter of the mistletoe ball was so great that the hallway of the 
nest had to be abnormally extended to provide an exit for the family at the 
outer edge of the ball. When not built inside a mass of mistletoe the nest was 
variously supported—hy a crotch, by a horizontal branch and the trunk of 
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the tree, or by an angle of branches. In one case the whole nest lay along a 
drooping branch so that the entrance was at the same height as the bottom 
of the globe instead of three inches above, as commonly. Here, as if to pre- 
serve the integrity of the nest chamber, it was high arched, the deepest part 
measuring seven inches. In some cases for structural or other reasons the en- 
trance was much lower or higher than typical, varying from almost level to 
four, five, and seven inches above the base of the retort. In one unusually 
large nest, evidently generations old, fresh material piled on lavishly kept the 
entrance high above the old sagged base. 

An extreme instance of the tendency to utilize the mass of material al- 
ready gathered in an old nest rather than to gather new material to build from 
the foundations up was shown in a nest that was being completed when we 
left. The old weathered remnant which was flattened down and drawn out 
horizontally was taken as roofing for the new nest although the nearest sup- 
port for a base was about ten inches below the roof. To partly fill the gap 
the hghter material of the entrance of the old nest was pulled down. Whether 
the resulting structure satisfied the builders or not, we left too early to tell. 
While the entrance of the old nest had faced northwest, that of the new one 
faced southeast. In another peculiar remodelled nest the old one was a cup 
with the entrance on top. A few fresh straws were found here on January 30 
but on February 22 there were no further signs of work or of use. 

An inferior nest supported poorly except at the back and exposed on top 
was beginning to break down and stood all winter unrepaired and unused. 
Another inferior nest had the entrance so poorly supported that it was blown 
apart and had caved into the twigs several inches below. In still another the 
bulky globe protruded conspicuously and a slab was eracking off the back. 
A high nest, at the tip of a long branch about nine feet above the ground, 
stood with big gaping mouth and dangling straws, suggesting the visit of an 
owl; while an unusually low nest, within easy reach of ranging horses and 
cattle, had one of its supporting twigs broken off, the nest material being 
strewn over the branches for nine inches. 


NEST MATERIAL 
The material of this low, ruined nest, when examined by Mr. Gorm Loft- 
field. one of the Carnegie botanists conducting experiments on the neighboring 


U.S. Range Reserve, was found to contain eighteen species of plants, as fol- 
lows: 


Pectocarya Hosackia trisperma 

Allocarya Acacia constricta 

Franseria tenuifolia Acacia greggii 

Plantago ignota Prosopis j. velutina 

Gilia aurea Portulaca 

Phacelia distans Muhlenbergia porteri 

Hriogonum polycladon Heteropogon contortus (young plant) 
Hriogonum abertianum Scleropogon brevifolius 

Lupinus parviflorus Aristida bromoides 


Another nest examined by Mr. Bailey had a long Plantago stem sticking 
out in front and others attached to the body of the nest, and included several 
species of long-stemmed grass, krinitzkias, and wild mustard. Feathers of 
Road-runner and Sparrow Hawk were found on the outside, and downy feath- 
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ers in the hallway. A new cholla nest that was being built on our departure 
was notable for its beautiful pearly seed-scales taken from the Ephedra, scales 
which suggested white rosettes. Plant materials from a cholla nest were iden- 
tified by Mr. Gorm Loftfield as follows: 


Eriogonum polycladon, fair amount. Aristida divaricata, much. 

Eriogonum abertianum, fair amount. Aristida bromoides, much. 

Evolvulus (argenteus?), some. Bouteloua rothrockii, fair amount. 
Haplopappus gracilis, little. Bouteloua aristidoides, some. 
Chaetochloa composita, fair amount. Andropogon saccharoides, fruits mostly. 


Lupinus parviflorus and Hosackia tris- 
perma, fair amount in one part of 
nest, practically none elsewhere. 


DIRECTIONS FACED BY NESTS 
_A study of the direction faced by the nests was taken up to determine if 
the birds were influenced in building by the prevailing direction of the winds 
and storms which come from the Gulf of California to the southwest, from 
which would also come the hottest, most prolonged summer sunshine. 

In the summaries given beyond, the directions between the cardinal points 
of the compass are lumped and seem to indicate a preference for the sunny 
and windy exposure. Taking the nests facing only directly southwest, how- 
ever, we have only fourteen out of ninety-five; but in a matter of wind and 
sun narrow limitations seem unsafe for generalizations. 

It can be fairly said, nevertheless, that southwest nests, not in cholla, so 
far as could be determined through obstructing mistletoe, were so well sup- 
ported and protected as to be practically storm proof. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing of these was in a catsclaw surrounded by dense mistletoe, for it lay on the 
main leaning trunk and was arched so low as to present a strong wall to the - 
wind. 

The damage done to badly situated and poorly constructed and protected 
nests was easily seen, in one case the whole entrance being blown to one side. 
The cholla nests especially showed evidence of being beaten by the wind, many 
of them lying on top of low cactus, inadequately anchored and open to the 
storms. 

SUMMARY 
I. THIRTY-SEVEN NESTS INSIDE THE 53 ACRES 

Location. Of the 37 nests, 21 were in catsclaw (15 in red mistletoe), 15 in 
zizyphus, and 1 in mesquite (in red mistletoe). 

The approximate height from the ground varied from 4 to 9 feet; 5 were 
4 to 5 feet; 9,5 to 6 feet; 11, 6 to 7 feet; 5, 7 to 8 feet; and 7, 8 to 9 feet. 

Approximate length of nests. Those whose outline could be seen varied 
from 7 to 12 inches, 12 inches apparently being the normal Jength. 

Feathers seen at entrance. In 15 of the nests low enough to be examined, 
feathers were seen either in the mouth or outside the entrance. Sometimes 
they were scattered among the leaves below as if dropped from the entrance. 

Disused nests. Only 7 surely, and 2 probably, were disused. 

Wrens found roosting in nests. Of the 23 wrens found, the earliest was- 
discovered at 4:28 p. m. (January 13), no others being found for nearly an 
hour later. Practically all went in at sunset, the afterglow being noted at 6:10. 
The records ran: 5:40 p. m. January 30: 5:53 P. M. February 3; 5:54 p. M. Jan- 
uary 30; and 5:55, 5:55-+, 6:01, 6:03, 6:05, 6:05--, 6:07, 6:10 (also February 
3), 6:10+, 6:12, and 6:13 p. m. February 2; most of the others being recorded 
after sunset. 
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II TWENTY-SEVEN MISCELLANEOUS NESTS OUTSIDE THE 53 ACRES 


Location. Of 27 nests, 17 were in ecatsclaw (14 in red mistletoe), 2 in zizy- 
phus, 4 in mesquite (in red mistletoe), and 4 in shrubby hackberry. 

The approximate height from the ground varied from 4 to 9 feet, 2 being 
4 feet; 7, 5 to 6 feet; 6, 6 to 7 feet; 4, 7 feet; 6, 8 to 9 feet; and 2, 9 feet. 

Approximate length. One over 10, and one, 13 inches, were recorded. 

Feathers seen at entrance. In 6 nests. 

Wrens found roosting in nests. Of the 7 found, one was recorded at 5:45 
Pp. M. February 2; the rest ‘‘at sunset,’’ February 11. 


III. LOCATION OF 64 NESTS INCLUDING 37 ON THE 53 ACRES AND 27 
MISCELLANEOUS ONES OUTSIDE THE 53 ACRES 


Of 64 nests, 38 were in catsclaw (29 in red mistletoe), 17 in zizyphus, 5 in 
mesquite (in red mistletoe), 4 in shrubby hackberry; and altogether 34 in red 
mistletoe. 

The approximate height from the ground varied from 4 to 9 feet, 7 being 
4 to 5 feet; 16, 5 to 6 feet; 17, 6 to 7 feet; 9, 7 to 8 feet; and 15, 8 to 9 feet. 


IV. THIRTY-ONE NESTS IN CHOLLA CACTUS 


Location. In the 31 nests examined, the approximate height from the 
ground varied from 21% to 6 feet, there being only one under 3 feet. There 
were 12 from 3 to 4 feet (3 being 314 feet, 4 being 3 feet 9 inches) ; 13 from 
4 to 6 feet (5 being under 5 feet) ; the height of 5 being unrecorded. 

Feathers seen at entrance. In 10 nests. 

Disused nests. Six surely, and one probably. 

While some of the cholla nests examined were substantial and well pro- 
tected, most of them were decidedly inferior to the nests found in other bushes 
and trees. Being lower and more exposed to wind and storm, especially in the 
case of those on top of the lowest chollas, they had apparently been blown to 
pieces, presenting a most dilapidated appearance. Of 6 nests in a radius of 
about 25 feet, there were good, old, and partly demolished ones. 

Feathers of Gilded Flicker, Sealed Quail (scaled ones), and of Verdin 
(yellow ones) were found. In one nest hard to get at, overhanging straws 
suggested an entrance from below. One unfinished nest was curved around, 
while another had the mouth turned to one side, as if to avoid obstructing 
cactus arms. 

DIRECTIONS FACED BY NESTS 

J. 37 nests on 53 acres: North, 4; northeast, 5; east, 1; southeast, 3: 
south, 3; southwest, 12; west, 2; northwest, 7. 

II. 27 miscellaneous nests outside of 53 acres: North, 4; northeast, 3; 
east, 2; southeast, 6; south, 4; southwest, 5; west, 2; northwest. 1. 

III. 64 nests, including 37 on 53 acres and 27 miscellaneous ones outside 
of 53 acres: North, 8; northeast, 8; east, 3; southeast, 9; south, 7; southwest, 
17; west, 4; northwest, 8. 

TV. 31 nests in cholla cactus: North, 2; east, 4; southeast, 4; south, 8; 
southwest, 8; west, 1; northwest, 4. 

V. 95 nests, 37 in 53 acres; 27 miscellaneous, and 31 cholla nests outside 
53 acres: North, 10; northeast, 8; east, 7; southeast, 13; south, 15; southwest, 
25; west, 5; northwest, 12. 


Washington, D. C., May 31, 1922. 
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NOTES ON THE SUMMER AVIFAUNA OF BIRD ISLAND, TEXAS, 
AND VICINITY 
By ALVIN R. CAHN 


WITH SEVEN ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


OME THIRTY miles south of Corpus Christi, Texas, and about four 
miles off the coast, there rise out of the Laguna de la Madre two tiny, 
sun-baked shell reefs, known locally as Big and Little (also South and 

North) Bird Islands. So small are these spots that they appear on but very 
few maps, and so unimportant are they that they are known only to a few 
well-informed ornithologists, local Mexican fishermen who raid them periodi- 
eally for birds’ eggs, and an occasional adventurous picnic party. Even the 
local game warden stationed at Corpus Christi has never visited the islands in 
the course of his long local service. In spite of which, the Bird Islands are to- 
day among the most interesting spots, ornithologically, in all Texas. 

The Laguna Madre is a long, very narrow strip of water that is almost 
eut off from the Gulf of Mexico by the equally long, sandy ridge of Padre 
Island, which extends from opposite Corpus Christi southward, paralleling the 
coast, to Point Isabel near the mouth of the Rio Grande, a distance of about 
one hundred miles. Padre Island acts as a protective barrier to this section 
of the coast of Texas, receiving the brunt of the attack of the waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico. Yet even this protection is insufficient when the furious 
storms characteristic of the region sweep shoreward. At such times the wat- 
ers, whipped into mountainous waves by a terrific gale, rise in their fury, 
completely overwhelm Padre Island, and rush madly on the coast, which then 
may be submerged beneath twenty or more feet of turbulent water. When 
this occurs (the last big storm was in September, 1919), the Bird Islands, 
which rise above the water a scant two or three feet at the highest point, sink 
completely from sight, to reappear again days after the storm is over. Such 
storms play havoc with the fauna of the islands, and, when they occur during 
the breeding period of the thousands of birds nesting upon them, a terrific loss 
of life results. Since the islands are so low, their shape and size are constantly 
changing to a greater or less extent, which accounts for the difficulty the 
writer had in getting any idea of the size of the islands prior to his visit. 

Bird Island (in order to simplify matters we shall refer to Big Bird Isl- 
and, where the writer did most of his work, simply as Bird Island) is com- 
posed mainly of crushed shells, with occasional patches of a black, mucky ma- 
terial, and a sprinkling of sand. The central portion is covered with a low, 
creeping, succulent vegetation which fairly covers the ground, but which 
fails to conceal even a brooding gull. A few prickly-pear cacti occur locally, 
and two scraggly clumps of sunflowers are the only plants that break the 
otherwise monotonous uniformity of the vegetation. There is no shade any- 
where for anything larger than an insect, and the entire island lies gasping 
under a semi-tropical sun. The surrounding waters teem with fish and other 
aquatic life which afford an abundant food supply to the birds. As to the isl- 
and, except for a few insects that are blown out from the shore, and a few 
crustaceans, notably the fiddler crab, which burrow into the wet beach, it is 
practically lifeless—except, of course, for the thousands of wheeling, seream- 
ing sea-birds that breed upon it. On this island, less than half a mile in length 
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and not over a hundred yards in width, so unattractive in its physical feat- 
ures, the writer, accompanied by Mr. W. A. Rounds and Mr. S. Welsh, spent 
the period between May 26 and June 2 inclusive, eight wonderful, unforgeta- 
ble, sweltering days and nights, surrounded by thousands of clamoring birds, 
studying and photographing. 

A number of papers have been published dealing with the birds of the 
general vicinity of Corpus Christi, and a few of these give casual mention to 
Bird Island. Of the older papers, those of Singley (1), Hancock (2) and 
Chapman (3) cover the general region, and the more recent paper of Pearson 
(4) lists a few of the species of birds found on the island. However, as far 
as the writer has been able to ascertain, nothing has been published dealing 
with this most interesting island as the focal point, and inasmuch as 68 species 
were identified on and about the island itself, it seems advisable to offer the 
list as it now stands. This paper is the third of a series of avifaunal studies 
undertaken by the writer (6 and 7), in various parts of the state of Texas. 
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(Since this article was written, the writer has learned that the Bird Isl- 
ands are among six small islands just rented by the National Audubon Soci- 
ety for a period of fifty years. This places the vast number of breeding birds 
under much needed protection. Both the Audubon Society and the state of 
Texas are to be congratulated on this great step in conservation. ) 

A list of the birds found by the writer in the vicinity of Bird Island fol- 
lows. 

1. Podilymbus podiceps. Pied-billed Grebe. Ten records are at hand, totalling 
sixteen individuals. Frequents the indentations of the shore-line, and nests in suita- 
ble (reedy) locations on the mainland. On May 30 one bird was found at daylight 
swimming about in the inland lagoon within the island. 

2. Larus delawarensis. Ring-billed Gull. A single specimen, evidently dead for 


a period of weeks. was found in the heart of the pelican rookery. Undoubtedly a mi- 
grant only. 


3. Larus argentatus. Herring Gull. Two circled over the island for nearly two 
hours on the morning of May 27. Their plumage was intermediate between the winter 
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and summer condition; the birds were either wanderers or non-breeding individuals 
such as are occasionally found far away from the nearest breeding ground. 

4. Larus atricilla. Laughing Gull. An abundant breeding species. On Bird 
Island these gulls had but a single egg in the nest on May 26, when we arrived, and 
before we left practically every nest had its full complement. After the first egg has 
been laid, the subsequent eggs are deposited on successive days. On this island the 
average complement was three: out of 250 nests in which the laying was finished, 192 
contained 3 eggs, 52 had 4 eggs, 5 had two, and a single nest contained but 1 egg. On 
Little Bird Island, nests contained the first egg on May 31. No young were hatched, 
and no eggs were found anywhere that were well along in incubation. My estimate 
showed about 2500 pairs of these birds on Bird Island, and about 600 pairs on Little 
Bird. The nests were invariably located among the succulent vegetation, the birds 
avoiding absolutely both the open beaches and the soggy edges of the inland lagoons. 
When we first reached the island the birds were very timid, and wheeled, screaming, 
over our heads, darting at us and making a great stir. This commotion spread rapidly 
the entire length of the island until thousands of silvery wings flashed in the sun. 
Soon, however, our presence was accepted, and, though our approach always sent a 
few into the air, the general alarm soon died, and the disturbed birds would return to 
their domestic duties in less than a minute. The greatest vocal activity in the colony 
occurred usually just at dusk and continued until well after dark. By ten o’clock at 
night things were fairly quiet, the “laughing” commencing again about three o’clock 
in the morning. Considering the early stage of incubation of the eggs, it was surpris- 
ing to find the birds sitting so ‘“‘close”’: one bird under observation was absent from 
her nest only eleven minutes in twenty-four hours. No amount of juggling the eggs 
confused the birds, which evidently return to the spot, rather than to the eggs. One 
bird refused to settle on her own eggs when the nest and contents were moved three 
feet from its original site. Replaced again later in the day, she returned to her incu- 
bation apparently quite unconcerned. 

5. Geochelidon nilotica. Gull-billed Tern. About two hundred of these birds 
were seen daily on Bird Island which, in fact, they never left, though the species was 
not yet nesting. The birds spent most of their time on the east side of the island, 
circling only a short distance out over the Laguna. . 

6. Sterna caspia. Caspian Tern, Considerably more abundant, I believe, than 
the preceding species, but of much more restless habits. Pearson (4) reports “many 
young Caspians” on May 23, 1920. On June 2, 1921, it is interesting to note that the 
species had not even begun to nest, as no young birds, nor any old nests, were in evi- 
dence. In this connection it may be stated that the conditions on the island in 1921 
differed radically from those reported by Mr. Pearson in 1920, many species being pres- 
ent in greatly reduced numbers (both adults and nests), and the whole breeding season - 
apparently nearly a month later. 

7. Sterna maxima. Royal Tern. An abundant breeding species, though not 
nearly as abundant as found in 1920 by Pearson. About 500 individuals frequented Bird 
Island, and about 200 more were found on Little Bird. The first egg laid by the spe- 
cies was found the morning we left the island, June 2, though the shallow depressions 
which were to serve as nests were in evidence two days earlier. It is evident that 
there were to be two nesting blocks, one in the sand and shell at the extreme south 
end of the island, and another just south of the bay at the northeast corner of the isl- 
and. None of the nests contained lining material of any sort. 

8. Sterna sandvicensis acuflavida. Cabot Tern. About 400 of these terns were 
present on Bird Island, and less than 100 on Little Bird. The species had not yet begun 
to nest, though it is a common breeding species on both islands. ° 

9. Sterna hirundo. Common Tern. A few Common Terns were found on Little 
Bird Island, and one clutch of three eggs, perfectly fresh, was taken. Not really com- 
mon, but a breeding species. 

10. Sterna antillarum. Least Tern. A breeding species on Little Bird Island, 
and seen only twice at Big Bird. On the former island, fourteen nests, none containing 
over two eggs, were found. A little colony of five nests was found on the Laguna side 
of Padre Island, opposite Little Bird Island. The birds were very timid, and refused 
to be photographed. 


11. Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis. Black Tern. The presence of these 
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birds, which ordinarily breed so much farther north, is a little surprising. Every even- 
ing while we were on the island a flock numbering about eighty individuals came to 
Bird Island, appearing from the north at about 7 o’clock. The birds flew over and 
about the island for some quarter of an hour, flying at a great rate of speed, finally 
disappearing to the south, following the Laguna Madre. No Black Terns were seen at 
any other time, nor in any other place, nor is there any evidence of their breeding in 
the vicinity. 

12. Rynchops nigra. Black Skimmer. An abundant breeding species. The 
nesting season was just beginning as we left, many nests containing two eggs on June 
2; no nests were found containing more than two eggs. The nests were pretty well 
scattered about the edge of the island, though the greatest number were near the north- 
east end. About 400 birds were living on Bird Island, and about 50 on Little Bird, these 


Fig. 40. A BROWN PELICAN AT HER NEST. 


latter having two eggs in the nest on May 29. The birds were extremely active all 
day, and their hoarse, grating cries were heard well into the night after other bird 
sounds had practically ceased. Also, their voices were the first to be heard in the 
morning. After watching these birds carefully for eight days, the writer has no evi- 
dence to offer to show that they feed in the orthodox manner in which they have always 
been supposed to feed. On the contrary, he feels at the present time that Mr. Arthur 
(9) is correct when he says that the birds pick up their food while standing in the 
water. This I saw through powerful binoculars again and again when the birds stood in 
the shallows, and, though I watched hundreds of the birds “skimming”, I never saw the 
slightest indication that they were catching fish while on the wing. 

13. Anhinga anhinga. Water Turkey. Three “snake birds’ were seen while 


we were on the way to the island on May 26. These were in every case sitting on old 
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piles or poles used by the fishermen in their seining operations. On May 30 two Water 
Turkeys were found at day-break sitting at the tip of the sand spit at the north end of 
the island. The birds do not breed on the island, as there is no suitable nesting site. 

14. Phalacrocorax vigua mexicanus. Mexican Cormorant. About a dozen seen 
in the Laguna Madre during our travels to and from the island. A pair was seen daily 
at Bird Island, where the birds frequented the spit at the north end, spending hours 
at a time out of the water in company with the pelicans. It is altogether likely that 
the species breeds in suitable places along the Texas coast in this region, though we 
had not the time to hunt for their nests. 

15. Pelecanus erythrorhynchos. White Pelican. There was no evidence of the 
presence of this species when we first reached the island. On May 30 a flock of seven 
was seen on Bird Island, and later in the day the same flock was seen again on Little 
Bird. These seven were seen daily from this date, and on the afternoon of June 1 a 
flock of forty-six came to Big Bird, and they were still there when we left the next 
day. Pearson found them with young already hatched on Little Bird on May 23, 1920; 
in 1921 either they were not breeding on the islands, or else the nesting had not yet 
begun. The behavior of the large flock indicated strongly that the nesting was not in 
progress. Compared with the Brown Pelicans, the White were extremely timid and 
could not be approached for photographic purposes. 

16. Pelecanus occidentalis. Brown Pelican. An abundant breeding species on 
Bird Island only, where there were at least 400 nests as compared with the 48 nests 
found in 1920 by Pearson. The Pelicans occupied about one quarter of the island, and 
this region was occupied by no other species except a few Reddish Eegrets that nested 
around the edge of the rookery. Almost every stage in the life history was present. 
Nests which contained perfectly fresh eggs, the complement not yet completed, were 
found by the side of nests already deserted by the young which were wandering about 
in great flocks, but which were not yet old enough to enter the water. Every stage in 
the development of the young was there: young were watched as they came from the 
egg—hblack, naked, hideous little creatures—while other nests showed families in all 
stages of down development and primary growth. The average number of eggs or young 
per nest was three. The young leave the nest almost before they are able to walk, 
and flop around on the ground using the wings and legs in their efforts at locomotion. 
These young do not wander far, but return to the nest, climbing back into it with the 
aid of legs, wings and bill. The food consists mainly of mullet (Mugil cephalus) and 
menhaden (Brevoortia tyrannus) as shown by regurgitations as well as by a peculiar 
habit evidenced in a number of cases where perfectly whole, fresh fish were placed in 
the nest with the young. These the babies pick at for a time, but do not eat, and the 
fish are allowed to remain in the nest until the stench is terrible. In “fact, the 
whole pelican rookery reeked. The mortality among the young is very great, due 
largely to the heat. If the young chance to hatch during the absence of the adults, 
they are almost certain to die as a result of exposure to the unmerciful sun. A number 
of such deaths were witnessed, occurring within half an hour after hatching. Fully 
200 eggs lay on the ground among the nests, decomposing in the heat, and every once 
in a while one of these would explode, reminding one in more ways than one, of a gas 
bomb! Many older birds, young well advanced in the wandering stage, were found 
dead, this being probably due largely to the punishment they receive if they chance to 
wander within the reach of the bill of an incubating pelican. The old birds whack the 
babies over the head with a snap of the bill that can be heard amid the din of the 
rookery for a distance of fifty yards. It is very evident that these blows daze the young- 
sters, who stagger away drunkenly as a result. For a further account of these birds, 
the reader is referred to a paper by the writer dealing with this rookery (7). 

17. Anas fulvigula maculosa. Mottled Duck. Hight representatives of this spe- 
cies were seen en route to the island. These birds were found in little coves or bays of 
the mainland, and they undoubtedly breed in favorable localities. A single individual 
was seen sitting on the beach of Little Bird on May 30. 

18. Marila affinis. Bluebill. A male and two females were seen off the north 
end of Bird Island on May 29, 30 and 31, on which date they disappeared. They were 
never seen to fly, and it is possible that they were “cripples” left over from the hunting 
season. It is altogether possible that such “winged” birds breed locally. 

19. Ajaia ajaja. Roseate Spoonbill. Three “flamingos” were found on May 30 
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on Padre Island, just opposite Little Bird Island. They were flushed from a clump of 
shrubs upon which they were sitting, and flew across Bird Island, as nearly as could 
be seen, toward the mainland. There was no breeding evidence, but there is no reason 
why the species should not nest in suitable localities. 

20. Ardea herodias wardi. Ward Heron. A common breeding species, both on 
the mainland and on the islands. There is a large colony near Flour Bluff (about 13 
miles south of Corpus), the birds breeding high above the ground in trees. Six nests 
were found on Bird Island, and twenty-three on Little Bird. On the latter island the 
nests containec fresh eggs, the full complement in many cases not reached, while on 
Big Bird, a young heron was found already out of the nest. On the islands the nests 
were built-of necessity upon the ground, and were made of huge piles of twigs, grass, 
weeds, etc., much of which had to be brought either from Padre or the mainland. In 


Fig. 41. YouNnGag BROwN PELICANS., 


many cases Brown Pelicans had used the nests of this heron for their own, and in one 
case two rotten heron eggs were found in a heron nest occupied by two very recently 
hatched pelicans. The species also breeds locally on Padre Island. 

21. Egretta candidissima candidissima. Snowy Egret. A single specimen of 
this beautiful species was seen on the afternoon of May 30, standing on the beach of 
Padre Island, just across from Bird Island. The bird permitted close approach, and 
was not at all timid. 

22. Dichromanassa rufescens. Reddish Egret. A common breeding species on 
both Bird Islands. About twenty nests were located on Little Bird, and thirty-seven on 
Big Bird. These nests contained, on the average, three eggs, which began to hatch on 
June 1. The nests were built among the succulent vegetation, from two to six inches 
above the ground, which is the best elevation the birds could obtain under the circum- 
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stances. No birds in the white phase were seen. The adults were quite timid. 

23. Hydranassa tricolor ruficollis. Louisiana Heron. An abundant breeding spe- 
cies, somewhat more common than the preceding, on both islands. The nests were very 
similar in construction, position, and in the condition of the eggs, though there were 
no young hatched when we left. Distinctly less timid, the birds were, however, unap- 
proachable for photographic purposes. . 

24. Florida caerulea. Little Blue Heron. Five individuals of this species were 
seen on Padre on June 1. There is no evidence of breeding in the vicinity. 

25. Butorides virescens virescens. Green Heron. A breeding species locally 
along the mainland, where the birds nest in low trees, often mesquite. Several visited 
the inland lagoon on Bird Island on May 27, 30, and June 2. Seen twice en route to the 

island, flying near the shore, and once on Padre on May 30. 
P 26. Nycticorax nycticorax naevius. Black-crowned Night Heron. Seen only on 
Padre Island, where four birds were seen on June 1. These birds seemed very much 
concerned at our presence, and their actions indicated the possibility of a nest. Heard 
often during the night, when their hoarse croaking indicated that the birds were going 
toward the mainland. 

27. Gallinula galeata. Florida Gallinule. A single bird of the species, in full 
summer plumage, was in the lagoon on the island when we arrived. It left at once, but 
was back again the next morning. When the bird left this time it did not return. 

28. Fulica americana. Coot. A single Coot was present on Big Bird Island all 
the time we were there. It frequented the sand spit at the north end, and was always in 
close association with the pelicans. Whenever the pelicans left the island, the coot 
went along; when they returned, it returned also. There was no sign of a mate. Sev- 
eral coots were seen near the mainland at various times. 

29. Himantopus mexicanus. Black-necked Stilt. One individual of this beauti- 
ful species—the first the writer had seen alive—was found wading at the edge of the 
water on Little Bird Island on May 29. As we approached, it flew a short distance, 
then settled on the water and swam toward Padre. No breeding evidence. 

30. Macrorhamphus griSeus griseus. Dowitcher. One representative of this 
species was seen twice on Little Bird. As the species is rare in this region during the 
late spring, and as the bird showed marked difficulties in flying, I am led to the belief 
that the bird was a stranded “cripple” left over from the shooting season. 

31. Pelidna alpina sakhalina. Red-backed Sandpiper. A flock of nine of these 
birds was seen May 27, 28, and 29, on Bird Island. The birds frequented the shore-line 
and the edge of the large lagoon within the island, and were very tame. Remained at 
the south end of the island most of the time, often coming within a few yards of our 
camp. Migrants only. 

32. Calidris leucophaea. Sanderling. Two dead individuals were found at the 
north end of Little Bird Island, badly disintegrated, but identifiable by the absence 
of the hind toe. Migrants only. 

33. Totanus melanoleucus. Greater Yellow-legs. Three Greater Yellow-legs 
were seen on Bird Island the day we arrived, but were not seen again. Padre Island, 
May 30, two; Little Bird Island, May 31, three. Migrant only. 

34. Totanus flavipes. Lesser Yellow-legs. A little flock of six frequented the 
south end of Bird Island near camp during our entire stay, seldom leaving the point 
unless frightened by our approach. 

35. Numenius americanus. Long-billed Curlew. Two birds of this species were 
standing near the water on Little Bird when we aproached it on May 31. The birds 
were so tame that we rowed past within twenty-five feet of them. These birds re- 
mained on the island all that day, leaving toward dusk. 

36. Oxyechus vociferus. Killdeer. A common breeding species along the main- 
land and on Padre Island, where young birds were already hatched on May 30. Sev- 
eral of the species were seen on Bird Island, where they remained only for a few hours. 

37. Aegialitis nivosa. Snowy Plover. Several pairs of this plover were seen on 
Padre Island, and a single bird visited Bird Island on May 30. From the behavior of 
the birds on Padre, I have no doubt that they breed there, though the nests were not 
found. 

38. Ochthodromus wilsonius. Wilson Plover. A common species along the 
coast, and seen on all of the islands. Breeds in suitable places, but nesting had not 
yet begun when the writer left the region. 
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39. Haematopus palllatus. Oyster-catcher. I was considerably surprised at the 
scarcity of this bird in such a favorable location. Only three of the species were seen, 
two on Padre and one on Bird Island. Probably a breeding species, and very likely 
more common than present data would seem to indicate. 

40. Colinus virginianus texanus. Texas Quail. One small flock of seven was 
seen on Padre, but the birds could be heard daily both on Padre and on the mainland. 
Data indicated the species as common, and it breeds on Padre. None was seen on Bird 
Island, and it is more than likely that the Padre Island birds do not travel across the 
Laguna Madre to the mainland, as there is an abundance of food on the island. 

41. Zenaidura macroura carolinensis. Mourning Dove. <A breeding species on 
both of the Bird Islands. On Big Bird five nests, each containing two fresh eggs, were 
found. These nests were in all cases among the nests of the Laughing Guils. Breeds 


Fig. 42. NEST AND EGGS OF THE GREAT-TAILED GRACKLE, 


also very commonly on Padre Island. The doves were seen repeatedly going to the 
mainland for their food. 

42. Chaemepelia passerina pallescens. Mexican Ground Dove. About ten of 
this small species were seen, both on Padre Island and on the mainland, though none 
happened to be seen on Bird Island. Most likely a breeding species in the vicinity, but 
no nests were found. 

43. Scardafella inca. Inca Dove. Four were seen between Corpus Christi and 
Flour Bluff, and two more on Padre Island on May 31. Also probably a breeding species. 

44, Cathartes aura septentrionalis. Turkey Vulture. A common breeding spe- 
cies on the mainland, and in suitable places on Padre. Seen daily flying high in the 
air. Occasionally the birds visit Bird Island, probably attracted there by an odor that 
would drive most other creatures away! ; 

45. Cathartes urubu. Black Vulture. Distinctly less common than the preceding 
species, but seen almost daily from Bird Island. The species breeds commonly on the 
mainland, and also probably on Padre. 
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46. Circus hudsonius. Marsh Hawk. A common breeding species in the low, 
marshy regions of the coast, seen only once over the Laguna Madre near Bird Island. 
A considerable number was noted between Corpus and Flour Bluff, where there is 
much low country. © 

47. Parabuteo unicinctus harrisi. Harris Hawk. A familiar daily sight was the 
high-circling flight of this characteristic south Texas hawk. Between Corpus and Flour 
Bluff nine of these large hawks were passed, sitting quietly on telegraph poles along 
the road, indifferent to the traffic beneath them. Probably breeds on the mainland, 
though no attempt was made to find a nest. 

48. Falco sparverius Sparverius. Sparrow Hawk. A very common breeding 
species on the mainland and on Padre, and seen but twice from Bird Island. The spe- 
cies lives almost entirely upon the large grasshoppers so abundant in the region. One 
of the species was found dead on Bird Island. 


Fig. 43. BLAcK SKIMMERS INCUBATING. 


49. Polyborus cheriway. Audubon Caracara. This queer looking ‘Mexican buz- 
zard” was seen between Corpus and Flour Bluff—a small flock of six standing on the 
ground near the road. Again, a single individual visited the pelican rookery on Bird Isl- 
and on June 1, evidently in search of fish, which it found. Standing on the sand spit 
at the north end of the island, the bird leisurely tore up and devoured a large mullet. 

50. Geococcyx californianus. Road-runner. Common on Padre Island only, 
where breeds in the mesquite thickets. This island seems to be an ideal place for the 
birds, there being fine breeding sites, and great open sand stretches across which the 
birds race with most astonishing speed. There is an abundance of insect and reptilian 
life on the island to afford the birds plenty of food. 

51. Coccyzus americanus americanus. Yellow-billed Cuckoo. Seen several times 
on Padre Island, where also a nest of the species was found in a mesquite thicket. A 
dead specimen was found on Little Bird Island on May 30. 
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52. Ceryle alcyon. Belted Kingfisher. Several seen near Corpus Christi, and 
again at Flour Bluff, where there are good nesting grounds. A single bird flew, rattling, 
over Bird Island on May 27, heading for Padre, where there is also a local abundance 
of good nesting sites. Not as common as one would expect. 

53. Chordeiles acutipennis texensis. Texas Nighthawk. Seen from shortly be- 
fore sun-down until dark, and after dark their call-notes could be heard coming from 
the black void overhead, even above the muttering of the restless birds on the island. 
Seen over Padre repeatedly, and the species undoubtedly breeds in the vicinity. 

54. Archilochus colubris. Ruby-throated Hummingbird. Seen twice on Padre, 
both times the birds coming to rest on the smaller branches of a mesquite tree. On 
May 29 a male flashed by camp on Bird Island, headed for the mainland. No breeding 
evidence at hand, though the species is known to breed near Corpus. 

55. Muscivora forficata. Scissor-tailed Flycatcher. Seen several times on Padre 


Fig. 44. PorTRAIT OF A LAUGHING GULL INCUBATING. 


Island, and often on the mainland, in both of which places the species nests. On Padre 
a bird was seen carrying a good-sized grasshopper, but no nest was found in the very 
limited time available. Often seen flying over Bird Island, going either to or from the 
mainland. 

56. Sayornis phoebe. Phoebe. Common on Padre and on the mainland, but 
there is nothing to attract the species to Bird Island. On Padre two nests were found 
under the eaves of an uninhabited shack a little south of Bird Island. Both nests were 
empty, but gave evidence of having been very recently inhabited. 

d7. Cyanocitta cristata cristata. Blue Jay. Common on the mainland, where 
the species breeds in abundance. Seen also on Padre, though there is no evidence of 
breeding on the island. Visited Bird Island several times in passage between Padre and 
the mainland. 

58. Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos. Crow. Common throughout the re- 
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gion, breeding (early in April) on the mainland and on Padre. Seen only as transients 
over Bird Island. 

59. Molothrus ater ater. Cowbird. Common along the main coastal region, par- 
ticularly between Corpus and Flour Bluff. ; 

60. Molothrus ater obscurus. Dwarf Cowbird. This subspecies, almost indis- 
-tinguishable from the preceding when seen in the field, was found on Padre Island, 
May 31, as well as at Flour Bluff on May 26. Decidedly less common than its larger 
relative. 

61. Megaquiscalus major macrourus. Great-tailed Grackle. An abundant breed- 
ing species on both Bird Islands. The nest is a beautifully built affair of grass, very 
deep and sclidly constructed, located just off of the ground in the succulent vegetation. 
No nest contained more than three eggs, a majority of them containing but two. All 


Fig. 45. NEST AND EGGS OF THE LAUGHING GULL, 


the eggs were well along in incubation, and some nests contained young birds well 
feathered. Pemberton (8) speaks of the depredation of these birds on the eggs of the 
Reddish Egret. On Bird Island these two species were living quietly and harmoniously 
side by side. 

62. Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis. Cardinal. A common breeding species on 
the mainland and on Padre, not seen on Bird Island. 

63. Passerina ciris. Painted Bunting. A single full-plumaged male was seen 
on Padre on May 31, the only evidence at hand of the presence of the species. 

64. Progne Subis subis. Purple Martin. An abundant breeding species, partic- 
ularly near Corpus Christi. Found nesting near the uninhabited shack on Padre, the 
young birds being on the wing on May 31. 

65. Iridoprocne bicolor. Tree Swallow. A common breeding species in suita- 
ble localities on the mainland. Occasionally seen over Bird Island, flying low over the 
Laguna Madre in pursuit of insects. 


66. Mimus polyglottos leucopterus. Western Mockingbird. Abundant breeding 
species on Padre and the mainland. 
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67. Toxostoma curvirostre curvirostre. Curved-billed Thrasher. Several thrash- 
ers of this species were seen, and the species no doubt breeds, on Padre Island, as young 
birds were found. 

68. Penthestes carolinensis agilis. Texas Chickadee. A common breeding spe- 
cies on Padre, seen also on several occasions on the mainland. Young birds were al- 
ready out of the nest on May 31. 
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FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Top Speed of the Road-runner.—While motoring along a paved road, August 15, 
1921, I had an unusual opportunity of recording the speed of the fast-running Road-run- 
ner (Geococcyx californianus). The road was situated just above the sea in a private 
estate known as the Hope Ranch, near Santa Barbara. We were just entering a long 
driveway bordered on either side with palms, and coasting along on about a three per- 
cent grade, when a Road-runner appeared a few rods ahead. The car gained on the bird 
until about five yards separated us, and I saw it was running at its utmost speed. I in- 
structed my friend, who was driving, not to press him further, and for fully three hun- 
dred yards the bird ran from the huge monster in pursuit, the while the speedometer 
registered exactly fifteen miles per hour. When finally we approached very closely, the 
bird gave up and flew into a palm, where I plainly saw it, beak agape and apparently 
much fatigued from the unusual exertion. Shortly after, I saw it sail to the ground and 
trot slowly away. 

The proximity of the car and the closely grown palms were undoubtedly the two 
obstacles that kept the Road-runner on a straight-away course. It seemed baffled; from 
its viewpoint the palms probably appeared like a solid hedge. During the run, the 
bird’s position was almost a straight line from beak to tip of tail. The tail drooped a 
little below the back and was frequently wagged up and down.—H. H. SHEtpon, Santa 
Barbara, California, June 15, 1922. 


A Southern Station for the Harlequin Duck.—The southernmost record-station 
for Histrionicus histrionicus on the Pacific Coast previous to the present note is Carmel 
Point, Monterey County, California (Beck, Proc. Calif. Acad. Sci., 4th ser., 11, 1910, 
p. 69). 


About noon on October 8, 1918, at a place on the coast of San Luis Obispo County 
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about two and one-half miles south of Piedras Blancas, Mr. Joseph Dixon and I saw a full- 
plumaged male Harlequin Duck diving repeatedly in the rough water among the outly- 
ing rocks about 60 yards from the brink of the low bluff where we stood. Some min- 
utes later, the bird hauled up on the side of a rock facing the shore, where it sat some 
three feet above the surface of the water, preening vigorously. Its conspicuous mark- 
ings, even to the chestnut of the flanks, showed plainly. Mr. Dixon took a photograph 
of it at 50 yards range; the image, although too small for reproduction, is there with 
some detail—perfectly good, permanent “evidence” of the identity of the duck (photo 
no. 2825, Mus. Vert. Zool.). 

-On October 14, we passed the place again, and this time saw a pair of Harlequin 
Ducks in flight above the surf, one very close behind the other, the female foremost. 

There is a great extent of rough coast-line, with numerous off-shore, rocks, along 
Monterey and San Luis Obispo counties—just such territory as the Harlequins seem to 
prefer when not on the inland mountain streams to which they resort during a brief 
period of the year for nesting. These ducks may well be present there in some numbers 
and yet as a rule be beyond eye-range from shore.—J. GRINNELL, Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology, University of California, Berkeley, June 19, 1922 


Some New Birds for Oklahoma.—In the farthest northwestern corner of the 
Oklahoma panhandle, two miles from New Mexico and eight from Colorado, I found 
several species of birds that apparently have not been previously reported from this 
state. This is a region of sand-stone mesas, covered with a sparse growth of pinyons, 
junipers (Juniperus monosperma) and scrub oaks; the elevation varies from about 4600 
feet in the valley where the town of Kenton is situated, to about 4800 feet on top of the 
surrounding mesas. ‘ 

Aphelocoma woodhousei. Woodhouse Jay. Three of these birds were seen on the 
mesas, June 1, 1922, and two the next day. No new nests were found, but we saw a 
number of old ones, mere platforms of twigs, that apparently could have belonged to 
no other bird. 

Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus. Pinyon Jay. There were three pairs of these 
noisy jays on the mesas June 1. My daughter Constance found one of their nests con- 
taining an egg and two newly hatched young; this was in a juniper eight feet from the 
ground. We saw four or five old nests in the junipers and pinyons. 

Peucaea cassini. Cassin Sparrow. We saw and heard four of these exquisite 
songsters from May 30 to June 2; they were all in alfalfa fields about Kenton. 

Pipilo fuscus mesoleucus. Canyon Towhee. Common on the sides of the mesas. 
We found three nests, one on June 1 and two on June 2; the first two each contained 
three eggs, one being in a juniper and the other in a pinyon, while the last nest was sit- 
uated in a tree cactus and contained three young. 

Psaltriparus plumbeus. Lead-colored Bush-tit. A pair of these little birds, and 
also a single individual, were seen on the mesas June 1 and 2.—MarGaretT M. NIck, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma, June 27, 1922. 


Notes from Imperial Valley— Duck Hawk (Falco peregrinus anatum). While ex- 
ploring a marsh that in proper season is a popular duck-hunting preserve, near Calipa- 
tria, I observed the following novel method of a Duck Hawk in attacking its prey. Three 
Shovellers had risen near the boat, and at a distance of perhaps seventy-five yards were 
about fifty feet above the water, when a hawk rose swiftly from concealment among 
the tules and fastened to the rear of the hindmost duck. The flapping of both attacker 
and victim carried them about fifty yards to a floating mat of tules, whence I started 
the hawk a few minutes later. Apparently the duck had not realized its danger, as 
there was no deviation in its line of flight previous to being struck. Had the hawk 
struck from above in true falcon style, the prey would have fallen into open water and 
been lost. . 

Verdin (Auriparus flaviceps flaviceps). Nests of the Verdin were numerous in 
mesquite-grown gullies in the above locality, among them many that were hardly more 
than one-third the bulk of the ordinary structure. All these small nests were unlined, 
with the cavity hardly big enough to hold more than one bird; and they were always 
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located near others of the regulation size and character. I am unable to learn that 
these peculiar nests have heretofore been commented upon. To my mind they are 
roosting nests, built for that exclusive purpose, possibly to shelter the male while its 
mate is brooding. 

A mysterious crane (Grus americana?). The sonorous notes of cranes were 
heard on several occasions, always at a great height. In one instance the field-glasses 
showed five birds in all-dark plumage, circling round and round, in crane fashion, in 
company with three larger white ones with black, or dark, primaries. As memory 
serves me, they were identical in appearance with a similar flock seen in northern IIli- 
nois in the ’80’s, and which were doubtless Whooping Cranes. If these were not of that 
species, what were they? And if they were Whooping Cranes, why in California? 

Black-and-White Warbler (Mniotilta varia). During the past four years this spe- 
cies has been reported to the writer by local observers a half-dozen times or more, but 
these reports were never verified by actual specimens until early this last spring, when 
a bird was taken by Dr. L. B. Bishop near Los Angeles. Later, on April 6, I secured a 
male at Thermal, in Coachella Valley, feeding among the mesquites. These, I believe, 
are the second and third recorded captures for southern California. Mrs. L. U. Ever- 
hart, of Thermal, reported a specimen there in early March, possibly the same bird se- 
cured by me a month later. Apparently this species is becoming less rare in our region, 
or possibly bird students are making fewer mistakes in identifying the Black-throated 
Gray species.—L. E. Wyman, Los Angeles Museum, Los Angeles, California, June 9, 1922. 


A Unique Breeding Colony of Least Terns.—For several years a colony of Least 
Terns, the western form now called the Brown Least Tern (Sternula antillarum 
browni), had nested on the beach just south of the outskirts of Venice, Los Angeles 
County. (See Chambers, Condor, x, November, 1908, p. 237.) As this section built up, 
the terns had a harder and harder time of it trying to raise their young. I have found 
eges within twenty feet of an occupied dwelling. Of course, with all the dogs and cats 
about, as well as curious children, there was not much chance for the poor birds. Fin- 
ally the terns moved their breeding grounds across a canal, to the very last stretch of 
sand-dunes, and there nested for several years, but as the town continued to grow in 
population so did the tern colony decrease. When a bridge was built over the canal, 
that, of course, meant the end of the colony. The birds struggled along, however, till 
but a few were left. 

On July 8, 1922, while I was hunting over the mud flats, a mile or more back 
from the sand-dunes, to my surprise I found that the terns had established themselves 
there in a most unusual sort of place for this species. It was gratifying to find them 
increased in numbers. They had chosen for their nesting grounds a portion of the 
dried-up mud flats, a little over a mile from the ocean. They will be in comparative 
safety there as they are in a posted gun-club preserve quite removed from dogs, cats and 
dwellings. Several nests were found, no nests at all really, the eggs being simply laid 
on the hard, dried mud. In some instances, where the mud was soft, the eggs were 
laid in slight depressions, scratched out by the bird and lined with a few weed stems. 
At this date sets of two eggs each were seen, but I did not ascertain the stage of incu- 
bation. I found two young birds just out of the eggs, one of the usual coloration, the other 
a light buffy bird. It looked almost yellow beside its nest mate. 

The mud on which the birds were nesting, when wet, is of the most tenacious char- 
acter. On the beaks of the nestlings there were masses of dried mud, accumulated, I 
suppose, when their bills got wet in being fed by their parents. I cleaned their bills 
but have been wondering if the mud would interfere with their successful rearing. A 
nesting site other than sand is a novelty in the life history of the Least Tern. I have 
seen most of their breeding colonies in southern California and they were all on the 
sandy beaches a short distance above high tide, or more rarely among the sand-dunes.— 
CHESTER C. Lamp, Los Angeles, California, July 8, 1922. 


The Southward Range of: the Santa Cruz Chickadee.—The southernmost place 
whence Penthestes rufescens barlowi has been recorded heretofore is near the mouth of 
the Little Sur River, Monterey County (Grinnell, Auk, xxr, 1904, p. 367; Jenkins, Con- 
dor, vii1, 1906, p. 129), Coniferous forest growths of the humid coast type, such as are 
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inhabited by this chickadee, are, south of the vicinity of Point Sur, much restricted and 
far seattered. The last mainland representation of such forest is in the vicinity of 
Cambria, San Luis Obispo County, some 75 miles south-southeast of Point Sur. There 
are several square miles of woods there, consisting almost solely of the Monterey Pine 
(Pinus radiata). 

Mr. Joseph Dixon was collecting at Cambria, October 27 to November 3, 1918, and 
found Santa Cruz Chickadees to be not uncommon there; he took five skins (now nos. 
30232-30236, Mus. Vert. Zool.) on October 28 and November 1. There, then, is an ap- 
parently well established and rather far sequestered colony of the species. Comparison 
with seasonally similar specimens from the vicinity of Monterey shows the Cambria 
birds to average paler, nearer white, on the mid-ventral surface. This feature, however, 
is not pronounced enough or sufficiently uniform to warrant my considering it posi- 
tively of phylogenetic significance—J. GRINNELL, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, June 20, 1922. 


Road-runner Caught in the Act.—Probably everybody “has heard” that Road-run- 
ners eat the eggs and young of quail. Heretofore I have been inclined to class this 
rumor with the other one about their corralling rattlesnakes with cactus. 

On July 9 I was inspecting the quail crop at the Tome Gun Club, near Belen, New 
Mexico. On the bank of an irrigation ditch, grown to willow bushes with here and 
there a cottonwood tree, my dog flushed a quail, which looked like an old rooster. At 
the same time, from the same place, the dog flushed a Road-runner, which hopped into 
a cottonwood. A careful look showed the Road-runner sitting dead still among thick 
foliage, with a light-colored object in his bill. I shot him, and the dog retrieved. The 
dog then pointed under the same tree, another quail flushed (the old hen) and on look- 
ing carefully I discovered a whole brood of chicks scattering in the weeds. I then ex- 
amined the spot where the Road-runner had fallen, and found a dead chick, still limber 
and warm but unmutilated, matching the live chicks in size, and lying within a foot of 
the blood. The dead chick was still in the downy stage, with %-inch pin feathers on 
the wing—smaller than a domestic chick when hatched. 

The evidence is practically absolute that the Road-runner was caught in the act. 
His crop was empty. Possibly by coincidence, each of the five other Road-runners seen 
during the rest of the day were in the immediate vicinity of quail—Atpo LropoLp, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, July 10, 1922. 


The Cedar Waxwing in Mexico.—On February 11 of the present year I was pass- 
ing through the town of Tehauntepec when I was greeted with what to me was a voice 
from the old home town, the low, subdued hiss of the Cedar Waxwing (Bombycilla cedro- 
rum). There were several small flocks of six or eight taking their morning’s exercise 
in a banana grove and apparently feeding there. During the next several days I was 
passing up the Tequixistlan River and saw several more flocks of about the same size 
along the trail. In the vicinity of Port Angel on the Pacific coast during the latter part 
of February and early in March there were a few of these birds scattered here and there. 
On April 16, while spending the day in Chapultepec Park in Mexico City, I was again 
pleasantly surprised to hear these same notes. There was a flock of twenty-nine birds 
circling around and occasionally settling in the pines, from which they flew down into 
the grass where they were foraging. Just a week later I was in the city of Mon- 
terey in the state of Nuevo Leon in the northern part of Mexico, where again I met a 
small flock of Cedar Waxwings. 

Tehauntepec is in the southern part of Mexico, is but a hundred feet or so above 
sea-level, is very hot, and has an abundance of irrigated tropical vegetation. The Te- 
quixistlan basin is under about the same conditions, but without the irrigated areas; 
Port Angel at this season is dry and the trees are for the most part bare. In all of these 
places the inhabitants are Indians. Mexico City is at 7600 feet elevation, and has a 
cool climate; its vegetation is of the Oregon or northern California type. In Chapulte- 
pec Park, the ancient Aztec kings, the subsequent Spanish conquerors, and the following 
Mexican presidents, have had their palaces. Monterey is but a few hundred feet above 
the sea, is very hot, and has the floral and faunal aspect, as well as the climate, of 
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southwest Texas. All of which goes to show that the Cedar Waxwing in winter shows 
little choice among different climates and surroundings.—R. H. PAauMer, Instituto Geo- 
logico, Mexico, D. F., June 17, 1922. 


Some Birds Recently Observed in Southern California——The past year, during 
both the fall and spring migrations, the writer has hunted assiduously in many favor- 
able spots in southern California for the different waders. During these hunts a care- 
ful lookout was kept for two of our rarest shore bird visitants, the Ruddy Turnstone 
(Arenaria interpres morinella) and the Surf Bird. No Surf Birds were seen, but seven 
Ruddy Turnstones were observed. Near Point Mugu, Ventura County, on August 27, 
1921, two were seen, and one of them, a male, was secured. Five were seen on the tide 
flats near Wilmington, Los Angeles County, on May 7, 1922, and two of these were col- 
lected. Both were females, one a young bird and the other in nearly full breeding plum- 
age. There are quite a few instances of occurrences of this turnstone during the fall 
migration, but no spring records from the southern California mainland, though it was 
met with on San Nicolas Island from March 30 to May 11, 1910 (Willett, Pac. Coast Avi- 
fauna, 7, 1912p. 41). 

On August 21, 1921, on the mud flats near Wilmington, there were many large 
flocks of Northern Phalaropes (Lobipes lobatus) (later in the fall many Phalaropus 
fulicarius also), but I was indeed surprised to see a large flock of Wilson Phalarope 
(Steganopus tricolor) busily feeding in the mud near the water’s edge. Unlike the 
Northern Phalaropes, which were swimming constantly, they fed on the banks, though 
occasionally running into the shallow water. I estimated the flock of Wilson Phalaropes 
to be somewhat over two hundred birds. They kept in a compact mass and it was dif- 
ficult to count them, though they were very tame and unsuspicious. All appeared to be 
in winter plumage, as were the specimens collected. The place was visited several 
times afterwards at intervals of a few days each, but the birds were not seen again. 

On July 4, 1922, three Black-bellied Plover (Squatarola squatarola), all in winter 
plumage, or perhaps young birds, were observed near Venice, feeding among a mixed 
flock of Long-billed Dowitchers, Least Sandpipers, Greater Yellow-legs, Black-necked 
Stilts, Hudsonian Curlews, and Marbled Godwits. Were these birds very early fall mi- 
grants, very late spring migrants, or had they been there since the past winter? 

On February 19, 1922, I took a female Eastern Fox Sparrow (Passerella iliaca 
iliaca) at the mouth of Verdugo Canyon, near Glendale, Los Angeles County. It is 
quite reddish but not to such an extent as the typical bird from the east. 

A short trip to Buena Vista Lake, Kern County, was made on June 11, 1922, in 
company with Mr. Luther Little. What impressed us most was the irregular occurrence 
of some of the breeding birds, comparing different years. For several years the water 
of the lake has been very low, but now, the copious rains of last winter have made it 
higher than for many previous years. Last season, large numbers of White Pelicans 
(Pelecanus erythrorhynchos) were present all summer, but did not nest; the water was 
not high enough to form their nesting island and it seems that these birds must have 
an island or they will not nest. This year, although their island was formed, there were 
but few Pelicans around and those were not nesting. The reason may have been that 
this year there are only a few fish left of the myriads that were there formerly. 

Western Grebes (Aechmophorus occidentalis) were nesting abundantly. Last 
year none nested (in fact only one was seen), while the year before, Mr. Adriaan van 
Rossem tells me they were breeding commonly. 

White-faced Glossy Ibis (Plegadis guarauna) were present in a large breeding col- 
ony. This is the first time, after several visits to the lake, that I have found this spe- 
cles nesting there. In the same way, Avocets (Recurvirostra americana) breed irregu- 
larly; but Black-necked Stilts (Himantopus mexicanus) are more constant.—CHESTER 
C. Lams, Los Angeles, California, July 8, 1922. 


Vaux Swift in Migration—On April 29, 1922, about 7 P. M., the largest flock of 
Vaux Swift (Chaetura vauaxi) I have ever seen or, in fact, heard of, circled over my 
house several times. By careful estimate I judged the number to be very nearly six 
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hundred individuals. My observations of the Vaux Swift have heretofore been made 
only within its breeding range; while this is my first observance of a migrating flock, 
such an immense gathering of this rather rare wilderness dweller is no doubt a most 
unusual occurrence.—H. H. SHELDON, Santa Barbara, California, June 15, 1922, 


Nesting of the Spotted Sandpiper on the Russian River.—As the Spotted Sand- 
piper (Actitis macularia) breeds but sparingly and locally along the larger streams of 
the coast belt and is thought to be a rare species in the coast region north of Santa 
Barbara (Grinnell, Distributional List of the Birds of California, p. 53; Grinnell, Bryant 
and Storer, Game Birds of California, pp. 431-437) a definite instance of its breeding on 
the Russian River may be of sufficient interest to record. During the period May 29, 
1922, to June 2, 1922, I spent a few hours each day observing birds along the Russian 
River between Hilton and Cosmo in Sonoma County, California, and frequently saw one 
and sometimes two adult birds of this species flying along the river, always very close 
to the surface of the water and following the course of the river. These birds flew in 
the characteristic manner of this species, that is, without raising the wings above the 
back. They did not fly at all in the manner of sandpipers commonly seen along the 
shores of San Francisco Bay. Parties of people in boats or canoes did not disturb the 
course of flight except to cause the birds to swerve to avoid the obstacles by a few 
yards only. 

Again during the period July 20, 1922, to July 26, 1922, I visited the same terri- 
tory and saw the adult birds and two very small young on a pebbly beach on the right 
bank of the river about opposite Cosmo. The adult birds were seen flying as before 
but the young birds could not be induced to fly, although they ran very well and were 
very apt in hiding in the brush along the bank of the river and in concealing them- 
selves among the stones. The adult birds exhibited the habit of constantly tilting or 
bobbing the tail, and symptoms of the same trait were slightly noticeable in the young. 
The food procured apparently consisted of insects, in pursuing which the tilting or bob- 
bing of the tail was greatly accelerated. 

I visited this particular beach every day on my last trip, except the first and last 
days, and found the birds there each time. Upon my approach one of the adult birds 
began calling and the two tiny young would scurry off along the shore until they found 
a hiding place. The opportunities I had of seeing the birds repeatedly at close range, 
the characteristic call note and the habit of bobbing or tilting the tail, leave me with- 
out doubt as to the identity of the birds. I also took the precaution of looking at skins 
in the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology. The fact that the young birds were not yet able 
to fly is strong evidence that they were hatched not far from the point where seen, al- 
though it is said that adult birds of this species have been known to move their young 
to places of safety. One of the adult birds was always near the young, gave warnings 
of my approach, displayed evident anxiety when I was about, and when forced to fly 
returned to near the point of departure, so that there seems no inference but that I was 


observing a pair of adults and their young.—CLAUDE GieNnoux, Berkeley, California, Aug- 
ust 6, 1922. 


Additional Capture of a Black-and-White Warbler in California.—On October 11, 
1918, at a point near the seacoast about seven miles north of Piedras Blancas, San Luis 
Obispo County, California, I shot an immature female Mniotilta varia. The bird was 
sighted at early dusk working, nuthatch-fashion, around the base of a cottonwood and 
among some nearby driftwood. Although the place was shaded I could see with dis- 
tinctness the contrasting black and white stripes on the head and back of the bird. The 
geographic location, more exactly, was just to the right of the road-crossing to the 
Evans ranch, in the bottom of the canyon of San Carpoforo (locally ‘‘San Carpojo”’) 
Creek and about half a mile from the ocean shore. 

That the specimen in question (now no. 30083, Mus. Vert. Zool.) was a “bird of 
the year” was shown conclusively by the condition of the skull. The bird was very fat. 
It was in complete first-winter plumage save for the tail; only two of the rectrices (evi- 
dently belonging to the juvenal plumage) were of full length, the rest being only about 
half-way emerged from their sheaths. This condition was probably due to some accident, 
not being part of the regular molt program. 
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As to measurements, the bird is small: wing 61.8 mm., exposed culmen 11.5, tar- 
sus 16.5. Ridgway’s smallest wing-length for a female of the species is 65 mm. (Birds 
N. and Mid. Amer., 11, 1902, p. 483). It would be useful to know the measurements of 
other Pacific Coast examples, to the end that the source of the birds wintering with us 
might be learned. As far as known now, the Black-and-White Warbler does not breed 
in either Alaska or British Columbia; it looks as though they must come to us across- 
lots from some area to the eastward or northeastward. 

The present record is the seventh for the capture of Mniotilta varia in California; 
that is, the present specimen is the 7th taken; two of the earlier captures were recorded 
two or more times each. At least four other individuals have been reported as seen. 
Of course this is an unusually easy bird to identify in the field, by reason both of its 
conspicuous markings and its peculiar mannerisms. But even so, probably but very 
few of the total number of Black-and-White Warblers visiting California each year 


come to human notice. 


As suggested by Mr. L. E. Wyman on a preceding page, the frequency with which 


this bird is observed in California seems to be increasing of late years. 


This may be 


due, as he says, to an actual increase in the aggregate number of the birds visiting the 


state annually. 
think, a continual augmentation. 


Of course some fluctuations are to be expected, though hardly, I should 
More likely, in my mind, the increasing number of 


records is due directly to the increase in the number and the alertness of ornithological 
observers.—J. GRINNELL, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, University of California, Berke- 


ley, June 19, 1922. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The annual meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union for 1922, being the 
fortieth stated meeting, will be held in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, the week beginning October 
23. The public sessions will be held October 
24, 25, and 26 in the new building of the 
Field Museum of Natural History, situated 
in Grant Park on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan and within sight and walking distance 
of the business district and many of the 
best hotels. Since this will be the first 
stated meeting of the Union to be held west 
of the Atlantic seaboard, it is hoped that it 
may be widely representative of the whole 
country, with a good attendance from both 
Hast and West. The usual participants at 
eastern meetings, including the well known 
ornithologists of New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Washington, will be well rep- 
resented; and it will be a particularly happy 
occasion if a good delegation is present 
from the Pacific Coast. From Chicago it- 
self and from the states of the Middle West 
and South a large attendance is confidently 
expected. It is proposed to hold an exhibi- 
tion of bird paintings following the example 
so successfully set at the Washington meet- 
ing in 1918. This feature will be especially 
developed and doubtless will be greatly ap- 
preciated by those who have not previously 
had opportunity to see a large and varied 
collection of original paintings of birds. 
Besides pictures to be exhibited by the art- 
ists themsel-es, it is hoped that pictures 


owned by various members of the Union 
will be loaned for the occasion under terms 
which will entail no expense or risk to the . 
owners. Correspondence in regard to this 
is invited by the Chairman of the local com- 
mittee. The committee of arrangements 
consists of Wilfred H. Osgood (chairman), 
Percival B. Coffin, Ruthven Deane, O, M. 
Schantz, and R. M. Strong, together with 
the President and Secretary of the A. O. U., 
ex-officio. 


Mr. A. C. Bent, of Taunton, Massachusetts, 
is at work upon the fifth volume of his 
Life Histories, relating to the ducks, geese 
and swans. He will be glad of contribu- 
tions of information relative thereto and 
likely to be additional to the matter already 
accumulated. 


The list of the Board of Governors of the 
Cooper Club which appeared in the last is- 
sue of THE Conpor omitted, by inadvertence, 
the names of Donald R. Dickey, W. B. Jud- 
son, and Curtis Wright. These should have 
been included. 


A good deal is being said in the daily 
press about an alleged hybrid between tur- 
keys and fowls, which goes under the name 
“turkhens” or “turkens”’. <A fertile hybrid 
between so dis-related birds would be rather 
surprising. The evidence at hand indicates 
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that the “turken” is in no sense a hybrid 
but is a large, vigorous strain of fowl, long 
known in central Europe, and only recently 
imported into the United States. 


Mr. Joseph Mailliard, of the California 
Academy of Sciences, is carrying on field- 
work this fall in the Feather River district. 


Mr. Harry S. Swarth, of the California 
Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, is spending 
the autumn months in north-central Ari- 
zona, collecting birds and mammals. 


Dr. Louis B. Bishop has spent the summer 
at Carmel, where he carried on field work 
with the kirds as demands upon his time in 
other connections permitted. Dr. Bishop 
has made some _ interesting discoveries 
which he will report shortly in THE Con- 
DOR, 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles -W. Michael, per- 
manenily residents in the Yosemite Valley, 
California, have been keeping daily record 
of the birds they see there, and sending 
these records month by month for perma- 
nent deposit in the California Museum of 
Vertebrate Zoology. Their reports, com- 
plete since June, 1920, are annotated species 
by species and also summarized in tabular 
form, day by day. They thus show in read- 
ily understood manner the seasonal move- 
ments of the birds at a very interesting sta- 
tion where both altitudinal and latitudinal 
migrations are in evidence. 


The Sixteenth Annual Report of the Cali- 
fornia Audubon Society (issued June 28, 
1922) is before us. It consists mainly of 
the report of the Secretary, Miss Helen S. 
Pratt, and this is written in vivacious vein, 
optimistic, and for the most part free from 
extreme “protectionist” sentiment. 
foundly true aphorism set forth by the Sec- 
retary in regard to the Barbour bill (creat- 
ing the Roosevelt-Sequoia National Park in 
the southern Sierra Nevada) is this: ‘“Na- 
tional parks are NaTIonNaAL Museums. Their 
purpose is to preserve forever, in their ori- 
ginal untouched condition, certain few, 
small, widely-separated examples of the Am- 
erican Wilderness of the pioneer and the 
frontiersman; of the works and processes 
of Nature unblemished by men’s hands; of 
our native wild animals living natural lives 
in the natural homes of their ancestors.” 


MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
SOUTHERN DIVISION 


Aprit.—The regular monthly meeting of 
the Southern Division of the Cooper Ornith- 
ological Club was held at the Los Angeles 
Museum at 8 vp. m., April 26, 1922. Dr. Rich 
had the chair, with others present as fol- 
lows: Mesdames Anthony, Fargo, Law, Mil- 
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ler, Mix, Schneider, Warmer; Miss Burnell 
and Miss Pratt; Messrs. Appleton, Barnes, 
Bishop, Chambers, Colburn, Hanaford, Hil- 
ton, Howell, King, Law, Lamb, Little, Mil- 
ler, Pierce, Robertson, Warmer and Wy- 
man. Among the visitors were Mesdames 
Bishop and Wyman; Misses Evans, Fargo, 
Wetherell and Wilcox. 

Minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved, while those of the North- 
ern Division were read by title only. Ap- 
plications for membership were: Mrs. H. 
F. Thompson, Los Angeles; Ella A. Evans, 
Exeter; and Charles Sapp, Long Beach, all 
by Charles A. Warmer. Mrs. Silkman E. 


Hyde, Regina, Idaho; Elmer Langevin, 
Crookston, Minn.; and Carl H. Bryant, 
Atascadero, by W. Lee Chambers. Miss 


Nellie May Brown, Los Angeles, by A. van 
Rossem. Robert R. McLean, San Diego, by 
C. S. Sharp. Mrs. L. U. Everhart, Thermal, 
by L. E. Wyman. The Northern Division 
sent the names of Archibald W. Bell and 
Helen Genevieve Corwin, of Berkeley. 

A letter from Mr. W. L. Dawson inviting 
the club members to attend the formal 
opening of the new building of the Museum 
of Comparative Oology was read by the sec- 
retary. Formal business ended, various 
members who had recently visited the des- 
ert spoke on their experiences and observa- 
tions. The session closed with the usual 
general discussion, and inspection of a se- 
ries of skins and nests collected by the sec- 
retary in Imperial and Ccachella valleys. 
Adjourned.—L. E. Wyman, Secretary. 


May.—The regular meeting of the South- 
ern Division was held at the Los Angeles 
Museum, 8 Pp. M., May 25, 1922. Dr. Rich 
presided, with others in attendance as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Law, Miss Miller, Miss Potter; 
Messrs. Barnes, Bishop, Chambers, Hana- 
ford, Hilton, Holland, Howell, King, Lamb, 
Law, Morcom, Reis and Wyman. Mrs. 
Lamb, Miss Swarth, Mrs. Wyman and Mr. 
Greene were visitors. 

Minutes of the previous meeting were 
read and approved, followed by reading of 
those of the Northern Division. Mr. Cham- 
bers presented for membership the names 
of Rev. M. Lee, Tulare, and Charles Ketch- 
um Averill, Bridgeport, Conn. Franklin J. 
Smith sponsored Bertram O. Betterley, 
Eureka. The Northern Division sent the 
name of Vernon L. Tenney, Berkeley. Mr. 
Law spoke informally on the latest results 
of his bird-banding operations, the subject 
proving even more interesting than former- 
Iya A tray of gull skins representing at 
least one new and unrecorded species for 
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this coast, received general attention. Dr. 
Bishop described certain plumage features 
not shown in the specimens at hand. Ad- 
journed.—L. E. WyMAn, Secretary. 


JUNE.—The regular monthly meeting of 
the Southern Division was held at the Los 
Angeles Museum, June 29, 1922, at 8 P. mM. 
In the absence of both presiding officers, 
Mr. Howard Robertson was acclaimed chair- 
man for the evening. Other members were 
present as follows: Messrs. Barnes, Cham- 
bers, Hanaford, Howell, King, Lamb, Law, 
Marshall and Wyman; Mrs. Anthony, Mrs. 
Schneider and Miss Pratt. Among the vis- 
itors were Mesdames Joy, Lamb and Wy- 
man, and Mr. Allen. 

Minutes of the May meeting were read 
and approved. Applications for member- 
ship were: James H. Langstroth, Silver 
City, New Mexico, by R. T. Kellogg; Ella 
Haines Ellis, Los Angeles, by Miss Miller; 
W. I. Allan, Lamanda Park, by J. Hugene 
Law; Mrs. R. W. Fenn, Lindsay, by Miss 
Pratt; William H. Ball, Eureka, by Frank- 
lin J. Smith; James S. Trewhella, M. D., 
Montebello, and Paul E. Simons, M. D., 
Riverside, by Dr. Warmer. The Northern 
Division sent the name of John D. Patter- 
son, Patterson. 

The subject of bird-banding was again 
a lively topic. Mr. Law moved that a com- 
mittee be organized to be known as the 
Bird Banding Chapter of the Southern Di- 
vision of the Cooper Ornithological Club, 
whose purpose shall be to stimulate inter- 
est in the bird banding movement. It shall 
have a chairman and a secretary, the for- 
mer to be appointed by the president of the 
Southern Division and the latter to be 
named by such chairman. The committee 
shall hold meetings at such times and 
places as it may choose, not less than once 
a month, and shall make frequent reports 
to the Southern Division of its progress and 
activities. Any member of the Cooper Club 
who desires may become a member of this 
committee by signifying his desire so to do 
and paying 25 cents per annum to the sec- 
retary of the committee. Motion seconded 
by Mr. Barnes and carried unanimously, 
whereupon Mr. Robertson appointed Mr. 
Law chairman of said committee. A half- 
hour was spent in general discussion and 
inspection of a tray of grosbeaks and ori- 
oles. Adjourned.—L. EH. Wyman, Secretary. 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


May.—The regular meeting of the North- 
ern Division of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club was held in the usual place on May 


_W. Grinnell, 
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25. Mr. Swarth presided, and the following 
members and friends were in attendance: 
Mesdames Allen, Bennet, Culver, Grinnell, 
Mead, Reygadas, and Wythe; Messrs. Bry- 
ant, Bunker, Cooper, Evermann, Grinnell, 
Miller, Swarth and Torrey. 
Visitors present were Mrs. Edmonds, Mrs. 
Kerr, and Mr. Thomas. 

The April minutes were read and ap- 
proved, after which the name of Mr. John 
D. Patterson, Patterson, California, was pre- 
sented by Mr. J. Grinnell. The resignation 
of Mr. Leverett Mills Loomis was presented 
and was accepted on motion of Mr. Cooper, 
seconded by Miss Culver. A communication 
from Miss Van Gaasbeck reported observa- 
tions at Lake Merritt Park, and Dr. Grin- 
nell reported the discovery by Mr. LaJeun- 
esse of the eggs of the Cowbird in the nests 
of the Song Sparrow, Willow Goldfinch and 
Pileolated Warbler near Irvington. The 
program of the evening consisted of a pa- 
per given by Mr. R. C. Miller on “Various 
Theories of Soaring Flight.” Adjourned.— 
AMELIA §. ALLEN, Secretary. 


JUNE.—The regular meeting of the North- 
ern Division of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club was held at the Museum of Vertebrate 
Zoology at eight o’clock on June 22, 1922. 

President Swarth presided. Other mem- 
bers present were: Mesdames Allen, Bam- 
ford, Bogle, Grinnell, Kelly, Reygadas, and 
Schlesinger; Misses Culver, Flinn, Linde- 
mann, Pringle, Thomson, and Van Gaas- 
beck; Messrs. Bunker, Carriger. Dixon, 
Grinnell, Kloss, LaJeunesse, Miller, and 
Storer. Visitors present were Mrs. Lath- 
rop, Mr. and Mrs. Schenck, and Mr. Blick- 
ensderfer. The minutes of the preceding 
meeting were read and approved, and the 
April and May minutes of the Southern Di- 
vision were read. Applications were re- 
ceived from Mr. Frank Bacon, Berkeley, 
sponsored by H. C. Bryant, and Mr. Frank 
O. Adams, Vancouver, sponsored by Joseph 
Mailliard. 

Mr. LaJeunesse reported the finding of 
nine Cow-bird eggs this season in nests of 
small birds near Irvington. On motion of 
Dr. Grinnell, seconded by Mrs. Allen, Mr. 
LaJeunesse and Mr. Carriger were author- 
ized by the club to dispose of the offend- 
ing Cow-birds. Dr. Grinnell then presented 
a paper entitled “An Inquiry into the Sup- 
posed Decrease of Bird-life in California”. 
After discussion, Mr. Blickensderfer was in- 
troduced and showed his wonderful photo- 
graphs of Colorado birds. Adjourned.— 
AMELIA §. ALLEN, Secretary. 


For Sale, Exchange and Want Column.— Any Cooper Club member is entitled to one 
advertising notice in each issue free. Notices of over ten lines will be charged for at the 
rate of 15 cents per line. For this department, address W. LEE ae Altadena, Los 


Los Angeles County, California. 


a eee 


WANTED, for cash or exchange—The Auk, 
vol. 3, no. 4, vol. 6, no. 1; A. O. U. Check- 
list N. A. Birds, 3rd ed.; The Osprey, vol. 1, 
nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, vol. 2, no. 3, any after 9, 
vol. 3, any or all numbers, vol. 4, any after 
9, vol. 5, nos. 1, 8, vol. 6, any number ex- 
cept 2—J. E. Hatiinen, Cooperton, Okla- 
homa, 


THE GAME Birps oF CALIFORNIA, by Grin- 
nell, Bryant and Storer; large 8vo, pp. 
x+642, 16 colored plates, 94 figures. in 
text; cloth bound. A comprehensive work, 
including full information down to 1917, 
compiled with regard to the needs of the 
nature-lover, sportsman, and serious ornith- 
ologist; $6.00 net—O. M. Wasusurn, Mana- 
ger, University of California Press, Berke- 
ley, California. 


RaLpH W. JACKSON, Route No. 1, Cam- 
bridge, Maryland, desires sets of Raptores, 
either by exchange or will purchase for 
cash. Large list for exchange of species 
other than Raptores. 


FLorA OF RHODE ISLAND—To be issued in 
parts. First part, Memoir no. 1, FERN GEN- 
ERA, by J. Franklin Collins, formerly Asst. 
Professor of Botany, Brown University, now 
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of California, 


ready ; 7 pp., illustrating all known Rhode 
Island genera; 35 cents, M. O. or checks 
payable to “HoueH PusBLIcATION Funp”, 
Park Museum, Providence, R. I. 


WANTED—Good bird skins as follows: 251, 
262, 280, 286, 296, 311, 321, 329, 391, 418, 
422, 525, 547a, 564, 571, 576, 578, 579, 581e, 
581r, 600a, (603), 633, 634, 653, 654a, 663a, 
682.1, 71 7b, 723, 740a, 739, 747, 757a— 
CHARLES L, Puinuies, 5 W. Weir St., Taun- 
ton, Mass. 


ASSISTANT CURATOR WANTED—A pplica- 
tions are invited for the position of Assist- 
ant Curator in the California Museum of 
Vertebrate Zoology. Candidate should have 
some knowledge of systematic ornithology 
and mammalogy; he should have a clear 
and accurate style of handwriting, so as to 
do labelling and cataloguing; he must be 
ready and willing to meet freely and explic- 
itly the desires of his employer in regard to 
methods of carrying on his work (yet he 
must be possessed of initiative and energy). 
The initial salary for a person of acceptable 
qualifications is twelve hundred dollars per 
year. Correspond with: THE DIRECTOR, 
Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, University 
Berkeley, California. 


PUBLICATIONS 


To be a from W. LEE CHAMBERS, Altadena, Los Angeles County, California 
PACIFIC COAST AVIFAUNA 


No. 5. A Bibliography of California Ornithology, by Joseph Grinnell. 
166 pp. Price $1.50 post paid. 

The titles listed are 1785 in number, and cover the period from 1797 to the 
end of the year 1907. These bibliographical entries are rounded out by a series 

- of indexes—to authors, to local lists by localities, to the serial publications cited, 
and to the bird names mentioned, both vernacular and systematic. According to 
one authority upon the subject: “It is safe to say that this is the most important 
contribution to the bibliography of North American ornithology since the Coues- 
ian contributions of 1878-1880 set the high standard here closely followed”. In- 
dispensable to a student of western birds. 

No. 7. Birds of the Pacific Slope of Southern California, by George Willett. 
1912. 122 pp. Price $1.50 post paid. 

Contains extensive and accurate accounts of the local distribution, nesting, 
and migration of the 377 species and subspecies of birds found on the Pacific 
slope of southern California, from San Luis Obispo County to the Mexican line. 
Anyone interested in the birds of southern California will have constant need of 
this publication, as a check upon his own observations. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF YOUNG COSTA HUMMINGBIRDS 
By ROBERT S. WOODS 
WITH FOUR PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 


HILE following the progress of a pair of young Costa Hummingbirds 
(Calypte costae) at Azusa, California, in May, 1921, I was impressed 
with their slow growth as compared with that of the smaller passerine 

birds; so, on finding another nest, on May 18, 1922, I kept as accurate a record 
as possible of their development. 

This latter nest (figure 46) was located about four feet from the ground 
on a lower limb of an avocado tree some ten feet in height. It contained the 
usual two eggs when discovered and for two weeks thereafter. On the morn- 
ing of June 1 there appeared one black, grub-like young hummer, with stubby, 
triangular bill and a double row of yellowish down along the back, the body 
being otherwise bare. The afternoon of the following day the second egg was 
hatched. The egg shells were not removed from the nest. The bill of the newly 
hatched hummingbird is a little longer than the width at the base, light in color, 
and abruptly differentiated from the head, which is comparatively broad and 
straight across the front. The abdomen is reddish brown, and the sides as well 
as the upper parts are black. 

On the morning of June 7 pin-feathers had Soneared on the older bird and 
by the afternoon of June 8 on the younger also. The bills were longer by this 
time and more tapering from the head and were mainly dark colored. On the 
10th the older one had assumed the peculiar position shown in figure 47, with 
bill pointing straight up. This attitude is apparently made necessary by the 
fact that the young hummer is too long for the nest, but not yet large enough to 
hold its head above the edge. On the 13th the feathers were becoming soft and 
fluffy-looking and the older bird could open its eyes, at least partly. By the 
15th both birds were able to sit up and stretch their wines and view the sur- 
roundings, 

When inspected on June 17 the older hummer appeared fullv feathered 
except for the shortness of tail and wing feathers. The bill was about the leneth 
of the head and was still straight and conical in outline. On the ev ening of the 

21st the older bird seemed alert and ready to leave the nest. Upon moving the 
limb on which the nest was placed both birds suddenly flew to neighboring 
trees thirty feet away. The younger, though it could fly from one tree to another, 
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had difficulty in securing a foothold and generally dropped to the ground. It 
made no attempt to escape when picked up and when finally replaced in the 
nest, aS an experiment, it settled itself contentedly and remained there for about 
24 hours, leaving when I approached the nest the next evening. At that time 
its flight was stronger and it seemed well able to care for itself. 

For purposes of comparison I noted the approximate time spent in the nest 
by the young of several common birds nesting at about this same time. These 
were the House Finch (flve nests), Green-backed Goldfinch, Western Lark 
Sparrow, Anthony Brown Towhee (two nests) and Western Mockingbird. The 
leneth of time ranged from 10 to 16 days, the longest in the case of the Moek- 
inebird and perhaps one of the Linnets, the shortest for the Lark Sparrow and 
Towhee, which probably left their nests rather prematurely. These figures are 


Fig. 46. Nest (no. 2) oF CostA HUMMINGBIRD. AZUSA, CALIFORNIA, 
May 19, 1922. 


not intended to be accurate, but they are in all cases considerably less than the 
20 days which the Hummingbirds required. The corresponding period for the 
brood observed the previous year was not determined exactly, but I believe it to 
have been 22 or 23 days. 

On June 2, 1922, I found another Costa Hummingbird building a nest near 
the end of a long horizontal limb of a good-sized avocado tree, at a height of 
about five feet from the ground. Her method was first to alight in the nest, 
then place the material under her (figure 48) and compact it by treading with 
the feet and turning about. Material for the outside of the nest was placed 
while hovering or while perched on a branch. On one occasion after leaving the 
nest the bird flew up to a twig a few feet above, whereupon I was surprised to 
see another hummer alight in the nest and rearrange some of the material, after- 
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wards sitting there for some time until the prezumably rightful owner presently 
darted at the intruder and drove her away. The nest was composed largely of 
small achenes bearing soft pappus. Other items noted were fibers, minute leaves, 
feathers and a short piece of string, the whole bound securely to the branch with 
cobwebs. 

One egg was found in this nest on the afternoon of June 6 and another the 
next morning, this before the walls of the nest were entirely filled in. The nest 
was by no means considered complete with the laying of the eggs, but additional 
material was constantly brought, so that at times the eggs were almost con- 
eealed by it. After 14 or 15 days’ incubation the bird disappeared from the 
nest and was seen no more, at least in that vicinity. 

The behavior of the hummingbird on the uest is directly opposite to that of 
many other birds. It does not remain motionless in the hope of escaping notice, 


Fig. 47. Youne Costa HUMMINGBIRDS IN NEST (NO. 1). Azusa, May 18, 
- £921, 


but often flies when approached within 30 or 40 feet. If one stands quietly even 
at a much less distance it will soon return, to leave again at any sudden motion. 
Thus the idea of concealment of the location of its nest does not enter into its 
thoughts or instincts. Those nests which I have found have been so situated that 
a clear outlook could be obtained in at least two directions. The hummingbird 
while incubating seems to require but little time for procuring food, as I have 
seldom found them absent from their eggs, and of course the female is not re- 
lieved by her mate, as is the case with so many birds, nor is she fed by him as 
are the female finches. The owner of the nest shown in figure 49 was more shy 
than usual and it was necessary in securing the photograph to remain at some 
distance, operating the shutter with a thread while reflecting light on the sub- 
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Fig. 48. FEMALE Costa HUMMINGBIRD AR- 
RANGING NEST MATERIAL. NEST No. 3; 
AZUSA, JUNE 8, 1922. 


Hig, 49; CostA HUMMINGBIRD FEEDING 
younc. NEST NO. 2; AzuSA, JUNE 16, 
: | 1922. 
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ject by means of a mirror. She had no fear of the camera, however, and once 
returned to the nest while my head was under the focusing cloth. 

In no ease have I seen a male hummingbird in the vicinity of the nest or in 
any way showing interest in the matter. In fact, all the males had apparently 
started on their southward migration by the middle of June, 1922, or soon after 
the eggs had been laid in the last nest and while the young in the second nest 
were no more than half grown. None was seen earlier than May, probably on 
account of the lateness of the season, so their stay was very short this year. By 
July 1 the females and young were also noticeably scarcer. If the owner of the 
third nest had remained to hatch out and rear her young she would probably 
have been detained beyond the usual time for migrating. 

Despite the small size of the hummingbirds, and of the Costa in particular, 
the eggs and young as well as the adults must be peculiarly immune to depreda- 
tions of natural enemies, as evidenced by their survival in the face of several 
unfavorable conditions brought out in the foregoing notes and which may be 
enumerated as follows: First, only two eggs are laid and presumably only one 
brood raised each year by the Costa Hummingbird; second, the period during 
which the young are confined to the nest is from 50 percent to 100 percent 
greater than in the case of the smaller passerine species; third, the young are 
entirely dependent upon the female parent for sustenance. That the humming- 
birds are able to maintain their numbers under these handicaps can but increase 
our admiration for these tiny but highly specialized and intelligent creatures. 


Los Angeles, Califorma, August 21, 1922. 


EVIDENCE OF MUSICAL “TASTE” IN THE BROWN TOWHEE 
By RICHARD HUNT 


O BEGIN WITH I wish to establish in the minds of those readers who do 
EL. not happen to be familar with the Brown Towhee (Pipilo crissalis crissa- 
lis) a working idea of this bird’s song. The song is normally a staccato 
series of sharp metallic clinks with intervals constantly decreasing so as to carry 
the utterance into a thrill or vibration toward the end. The ‘‘shape’’ can be 
easily imagined by thinking of some resilient object, say a golf ball, dropped 
on a hard surface and allowed to bounce itself motionless, thus: tip tap 
tip—ip-prrrrr. A very good idea of the timbre can be gained by striking to- 
gether two silver dollars so as to produce a smart and rather ‘‘live’’ ring. 
Except in two instances, which I am about to describe, I never was struck 
by any signs of instability in the Brown Towhee’s song. On the contrary I had 
come to consider the song so stereotyped that it would be absurd to expect any 
marked individual divergences. ‘‘Brownie’’ had become in my mind a dull 
fellow, musically, particularly devoid of originality. It was refreshing, there- 
fore, to hear first one and then another individual of the species sing a song that 
was decidedly ‘‘off color’’—not, mind you, in any trivial matter of mechanics 
due to inexperience or adventitious defect of execution, but in what I may eall 
subject matter. Both of these ‘‘aberrant’’ singers that by good fortune came 
to my notice departed from the type utterance of their race by adding some brand 
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new notes at the end of the common song; and these brand new notes were un- 
mistakably imitated from other species. 

I heard the first of these two abnormal songs near Chalk Peak, in the Santa 
Lucia Mountains, Monterey County, California, June 22, 1919. Over and over 
again the bird sang the typical ‘‘bouncing’’ song of the species, plus a low 
bubbling warble of four syllables. The warble was so nearly identical with part 
of the song of the Western House Wren (T'roglodytes acdon parkmant) as to be, 
in itself, mistakable for it. The song ran: tip tip lip—ip-prrrrr, 
chreh-chreh-chreh-chreh. This song struck me at the time as a ‘‘freak’’, but I 
made a careful record of it, nevertheless, and on my return home filed the record 
away. 

This ‘‘freak’’ song was given new meaning when, three years later, namely, 
on May 2, 1922, I heard, in the Botanical Gardens of the University of California, 
the following: tip —tip——tip—ip-prrrrr, chrip-chrip. The added feature 
this time was a perfectly good chirp of the Linnet (Carpodacus mexicanus fron- 
talis). The towhee sang this song repeatedly with no deviation except that 
occasionally it used a single instead of a double chirp. 

The thing that seems to me significant about this business is that these two 
‘‘off’’ songs, coming by chance to my attention, and occurring quite indepen- 
dently of each other in point of space and time, should be so remarkably alike 
in their ‘‘offness’’. I can hardly escape the belief that the observed facts indi- 
eate a racial, rather than an individual tendeney at work. Chauncey J. Hawkins, 
discussing the evolution of bird song (1922, p. 53) asserts that ‘‘when we turn 
from the study of individuals to the group of individuals which has assumed 
the rank of subspecies then divergences are perpetuated.’’ He mentions some 
typical evolved differences of utterance between subspecies. The theory is that 
they exist as fixed differences now, because the original tendency to departure 
from the type was uniformly expressed by the individuals of a group. The 
freak or exceptional songs ‘‘are not perpetuated in the life of the species nor in 
subspecies. They are lost with the individuals.’’ JI am proceeding on the not 
too unreasonable assumption that my two aberrant Brown Towhees represent a 
‘“group.’’ It seems not improbable that. since two individuals with similarly 
divergent songs have come to my personal attention, there must be others which 
have not. I base my assumption on the fact that the two songs are alike, not in 
one respect (which might be accidental) but in several respects, which I shall 
mention presently. This points to something deeper and more lasting than 
individual eccentricity. 

We know that a Brown Towhee hatched say in Humboldt County behaves, 
looks. and is ‘‘like’’ another Brown Towhee hatched in Monterey County. It is 
three hundred miles from Cuddeback to Jolon, but the Brown Towhees of each 
locality are more nearly alike than any two randomly chosen humans of the 
same race. Why? Because both individuals—though they, nor their parents, 
never have come in contact—partake of the specific essence of Pipilo crissalis 
crissalis. Nothing has gone from one to the other, or even from any ancestral Pip- 
alo to them. Yet they are what the ancestral Pipilo is, in size, shape, color, man- 
nerisms, voice. And, since they are alike in these essentials why should they dif- 
fer in the essential of song-improvement? ‘‘Germ-cells’’, says Charles Otis Whit- 
man (1919, p. 179), ‘‘behave alike in development, not because anything is — 
transmitted to them, but because they represent identical material and constitu- 
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tion, and are exposed to essentially like environmental conditions.’’ Is not the 
manner of song modification as much ‘‘identical material’’ of the Brown Towhee 
as is his brown coat or his mincing step as he forages in the grass? Is it not as 
natural that two individuals of a species should behave alike in improving as in 
possessing a song? The facts impressing me as significant because of their ap- 
pearance in both of our towhee songs, are as follows: 
1. The fact of elaboration. 
2. The fact of elaboration through imitation. 
3. The fact of elaboration through adding the imitated syllables at the end. 
4. The fact of the comparative musical quality of the imitated syllables (as 
contrasted with the hard metallic quality of the notes in the “bouncing” 
song). 

Certain ideas, of not too speculative a character, I hope, to be of some value, 
occur to me in connection with each of these four points. 

1. The fact of elaboration.—It would seem that all birds who possess songs 
possess a tendency to elaborate or improve their songs; that is, to render more 
perfect their songs in the number, kind, and arrangement of notes. The finest 
singers among birds (so considered from the human point of view, and so too 
in actuality, I believe) are the producers of comparatively prolonged and com- 
plex musical effects. The evolution of bird song evidently proceeds from sim- 
plicity to complexity. 

The simplest songs are those sung in short set form—running automatically 
i pre-established grooves. Within this definition, the simplest are those con- 
taining only one kind of sound. Finally, these two essentials being’ comphed 
with, the simplest are those in which the one kind of sound involved is derived 
from the eall- or alarm-note of the singer. Charles A. Witchell describes 
(1896, pp. 49-50) the songs of some fifteen birds, and remarks (p. 53), ‘‘In all 
the above-mentioned British species, and in some of their allies, which represent 
many avian races, the males court the females partly by the repetition of notes 
which we observe to be employed in other circumstances as call-notes; and in 
some species these notes are repeated so rapidly that a phrase is constructed. 
But some species have never advanced beyond the mere repetition of their call- 
notes. ”’ He expresses the belief (p. 58) that ‘‘songs were, at first, mere repeti- 
tions of call-notes, or possibly of defiance-cries, which have since been more 
rapidly uttered and varied, with the result that novel strains have been slowly 
developed.”’ Among American birds two species occur to me off-hand as pos- 
sessing songs more or less of this type. One is the Linnet, whose zig-zag, twit- 
tery warble is found on analysis to be composed partly of the eall-note, or chirp, 
of the species. The other is the object of our present study, the Brown Towhee, 
whose normal song is composed wholly of repetitions of its alarm-note. | 

The typical ‘‘bouncing’’ song of the Brown Towhee, though according to 
our definition very simple,-is doubtless even at that an elaboration of something 
still more simple, which in turn we must trace back through imperceptible 
stages to its humble origin, the alarm-note. The alarm-note (in the Brown 
Towhee as in other song-birds) must have existed before the song. Without 
bothering ourselves here about the origin of alarm- and eall-notes (whether to 
be found In spasmodic muscular contractions acting upon the trachea in mo- 
ments of excitement or of effort, or to some necessity of emotional expression for 
purposes of social control [see Wallace Craig, 1908]) we can feel pretty sure 
that the song is the most advanced form of expression in the bird’s vocal his- 
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tory. It is elaborated from pre-existing elements, and is in no wise concelva- 
ble as in itself an original form of utterance. 

The above considerations cannot pass through the mind without bringing 
in their wake the question: Is there any useful purpose served in this fact of 
song elaboration? Does it get the bird anything it lacked before? Is an essen- 
tially songless bird a loser in the give and take of avian existence? 

Witchell makes certain observations (p. 177) suggesting the possibility that 
in the strict social economy of bird life the elaborating tendency may be some- 
what counteracted by some necessity of preserving the specific identity of both 
calls and songs for reasons of practical convenience. The calls certainly, and 
the songs almost as certainly, might lose their usefulness in a social sense if 
modified at the whims of individuals. But evidently individual modifications 
are not passed on and therefore do not become of racial importance. The slow- 
ness of organic evolution makes it plain that there must be deep-seated in birds, 
as in the rest of nature, an instinctive obedience to some principle of conserva- 
tive action. 

But just as plainly there is an instinctive recognition of the necessity of 
progress. That must explain why individuals get ‘‘freakish”’. But their freak- 
ishness avails the race nothing unless they get that way in groups, following a 
racial behavior pattern. It is a truism to say that lfe—ineluding voeal bird 
hife—imphes within itself the need for growth, advancement. But even that 
does not satisfactorily explain why a bird improves its song: it merely says that 
he does because he does. Now, the following, I admit, is a theory. Given the 
primal necessity for song improvement, existing merely because the bird is 
alive, I believe that it carries with it and confers upon the bird, as a result of 
itself, some appreciation of itself. The bird, in other words, somewhat apprect- 
ates the work which it finds itself to have done in the hne of song improvement. 
It is not unaware of its achievement, and is ‘‘interested’’ or ‘‘pleased’’ or even 
‘felated’’. On what grounds? Because it feels the results to be useful or prac- 
tical? I doubt it. Because it feels them to be pleasing—that’s all. Insofar as 
vocal bird life is concerned, I cannot help believing that we are concerned with 
what Lloyd Morgan has ealled (p. 270) ‘‘the germs of aestheties’’. In his lowly 
way—on his ‘‘perceptual’’ rather than ‘‘ideational’’ plane of mental develop- 
ment—why should not a bird, in his leisure moments and under the spell of the 
mating season, feel an impulse to outdo himself in song—an impulse heightened 
by his realization of results spontaneously achieved by mere virtue of living? 
I beheve that herein hes the explanation of the evolution of bird song. The 
songster is an esthete. I shall say more of this beyond. 

2. The fact of elaboration through imitation Upon analysis of the situ- 
ation it becomes apparent that bird song can be elaborated in no other way than 
through imitation. The ‘‘mimetie origin of bird song’’ (see Rhoads, 1889) is 
not only the reasonable, but the inevitable origin—only we must here guard 
against understanding ‘‘origin’’ to be a synonym of ‘‘cause’’. Mimiery is ecer- 
tainly not the cause of song-development: it is the method employed—the only 
method, in the nature of things, available. Elaboration 7s imitation; though 
in many cases songs that we consider ‘‘original’’ may have been in reality copied 
from singers that have ceased to exist in the age and environment of the imita- 
tor (see Witchell, p. 227). It is, after all, quite natural that a species, working 
out its song through its individuals, should seize upon and utilize the notes of 
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other species. Where would the bird find material for its song if not through 
hearing it? New phrases in the human language are made up of old words, and 
the same thing holds in bird song. It would be impossible for a bird to ‘‘invent”’ 
or ‘‘originate’’ a song. But all of this is too obvious to require discussion. The 
elements of bird song must have pre-existed; they must have been first heard 
and then reproduced. In their ultimate analysis they must have been physical, 
derived from insensate sources and inanimate features of earth and the ele- 
ments, or the involuntary and accidental movements of primitive voiceless 
things, animal or vegetable. But all of this is ‘‘another story’’ for which see 
Witchell (pp. 181-186). Coming back to what Witchell calls (p. 177) ‘‘that 
imitative tendency which is latent if not evident, in nearly every bird with any 
pretensions to a song’’—let us ask again: What does song imitation (or elabora- 
tion) mean (if anything) in the social economy of bird life? 

If the bird is in no wise responsible for anything that he does but is sus- 
tained in all acts by an ultimate cause, then it is perhaps vain to look for the 
meaning in his behavior. But if we conceive that the bird displays some con- 
sciousness of its own behavior, some intelligence of its own (even though it be a 
mere image of the greater intelligence, an effect worshipfully endeavoring to 
ape its cause) then we can at least observe the behavior of this ‘‘image’’ and 
come to some conclusion as to what 2 is trying to do and why. If we form some 
estimate of the bird’s apparent intelligence, as we see it at work, we may gain 
a hint as to the true purpose that is being expressed or reflected therein. 

To take an example of imitation in its most striking manifestation, let us 
turn for a few moments from the Brown Towhee to the Mockingbird. This 
bird, according to Lloyd Morgan (p. 193) represents a stage of ‘‘intelligent 
imitation, arising in close connection with interest in the doings of others 

.’. The three stages (as illustrated by the human child) are, ‘‘ First, the 
instinctive stage, where the sound which falls upon the ear is a stimulus to the 
motor-mechanism of sound production. Secondly, the intelligent stage of the 
profiting by chance experience. ... If we assume that the resemblance of the 
sounds he utters to the sounds he hears is itself a source of pleasurable satisfae- 
tien (and this certainly seems to be the case), intelligence, without the aid of 
any higher faculty, will secure accommodation and render imitation more and 
more perfect. And this appears to be the stage reached by the mockingbird or 
parrot. But the child soon goes farther. He reflects upon the results he has 
reached ...’’. Professor Morgan adds that ‘‘of intentional and reflective 
imitation there is at present no satisfactory evidence in any animal below man’’. 

Let us examine a typical song of the Mockingbird (Mimus polyglottos leu- 
copterus), one recorded by mein the San Joaquin Valley, near Mendota, Fresno 
County, California, June 20, 1918. During a period of listening I recorded 
eleven “‘original’’ or un-imitated and nine imitated parts. The imitated parts, 
rendered in a manner that ranged from fair to perfect, were unmistakably 
referable to the following birds: Traill Flycatcher, English Sparrow, Western 
Belted Kingfisher, Ash-throated Flycatcher, Sparrow Hawk, California Cuckoo, 
California Shrike, Red-shafted Flicker, and Killdeer—all, by the way, birds 
present in the habitat of this individual Mocker. In addition to these notes the 
bird uttered several others which suggested the notes of other species without 
being quite enough like them to be fairly called imitations. 

i Whenever I hear a Mockingbird sing I cannot help wondering just where, 
if anywhere, the line can be drawn between the second and the third stage de- 
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scribed by Professor Morgan. In taking a ‘‘pleasurable satisfaction”’ in ‘‘the 
resemblance of the sounds he utters to the sounds he hears’’ is not something 
akin to reflection on the results necessary? Moreover, are the performances of 
the Mockingbird and the Parrot analogous? I do not believe they are, The 
mimicry of the Parrot is certainly associated with different instincts and emo- 
tional conditions than is that of the Mockingbird; for the Mockingbird—the 
male Mockingbird, let it be pointed out—is uttering his song, which, as 1s com- 
monly agreed, is an emotional expression intimately connected with the sexual 
instinet, whereas, unless I am much mistaken, the ‘‘talking’’ of the Parrot rests 
on no such basis and bears no relation to sex feelings; but is more akin to 
mimiery as an instinct in itself such as we perceive in the actions and gestures 
of monkeys. 

The Parrot undoubtedly does not rise above the second or ‘‘intelligent’’ 
stage, if indeed he attains it at all. He is forced to imitate, he is taught to 
imitate; he is removed from his natural environment, confined in a cage, and 
worked upon by designing minds that happen to know that his trachea is natur- 
ally suited to the production of human-like sounds. The Mockingbird on the 
other hand earries on his mimicry in the wild state. He needs no urging—sex 
is his urge—and, unless his behavior is very misleading, he not only takes a 
‘‘Hleasurable satisfaction’’ in the results of his vocal efforts, but he does so 
beeause he dwells wpon those results with pardonable appreciation. After hay- 
ing, on so many occasions, noted the characteristic manner in which the Moek- 
ingbird ‘‘plays with’’ imitated sounds, rolling them about on his tongue one 
might say, as with the greatest gusto, trying them over and over, sometimes 
with little variations in inflection and intensity, seeming to be constantly experi- 
menting with his material—I, for one, cannot avoid thinking that his mental 
state is characterized by a sort of reflectiveness. 

I do not believe, however, that any practical considerations mark the bird’s 
reflectiveness. I do not believe that the social economy of his life in any way 
determines or is determined by the results achieved. I believe that the bird’s 
interest in his own mimicry is ‘‘artistic’’—and the social economy can take eare 
of itself as best it can. My reasons for holding the above beliefs are as follows. 

The Mockingbird, as typically shown in the above described song, imitates 
a comparatively large number of birds, and he imitates them with sufficient 
skill to deceive them, provided they are susceptible to that sort of deception. 
Of the imitated birds concerned in our particular record, five are permanent 
residents and four are summer residents in the habitat of the imitator. In the 
summer they are all more or less prominent ‘‘citizens’’ of that part of the Lower 
Sonoran Zone where our Mocker is found. And our Mocker, without any too 
fine discrimination or apparent regard for the ‘‘feelings’’ of his neighbors, 
mimics them right and left, appropriating any and all sounds that are per- 
sistent enough to impress him at all. The affair is of social significance in that 
the whole community is involved. ~The Mockingbird drags all his most promi- 
nent neighbors into the performance and holds them up to mimicry. Are his 
neighbors aware of this fact? If so, does it make any difference to them, and 
how, if at all, do they re-act? And the mimic himself—what does he derive 
from the performance? Does he gain therefrom anything in a practical way 
for himself and for his species, especially for his mate? Or, on the contrary, 
does he cause himself and his kind only trouble and confusion ? 
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So far as appearances go this incorrigible mimic is easily holding his own 
in ‘‘the struggle for existence.’’ If his mimicry causes confusion among any of 
the species mimicked it apparently does not come back on him or his race. His 
mimicry, so far as I, myself, have ever observed, or read, or heard, does not cause 
confusion among his own kind. But I doubt if he gains anything beyond a 
certain ‘‘aesthetic pleasure’’—an emotion doubtless shared with his mate, but 
not otherwise having any ‘‘social’’ significance. 

It might be claimed, of course, that the Mockingbird ‘gets away with’’ his 
promiscuous mockery solely because of his pugnacious disposition and ability to 
take care of himself, whereas a less able bird, say a Goldfinch, might court death 
if it had the temerity to imitate a Sparrow Hawk or a Shrike. Personally, how- 
ever, I cannot easily picture a Goldfinch* (assuming it to be an imitative bird) 
meeting its death as the result of mocking a Shrike. The Shrike is not a gre- 
garious bird, and the only eall it might coneeivably respond to (that is, fly 
towards) would be the sex-eall of its kind. It would then respond in a wooing, 
not in a killing, mood. 

Let me concede the possibility, however, that it might, on discovering its 
mistake, change its mood, and kill the Goldfinch. Such events would tend to 
eliminate from the racial song of the Goldfinch any and all notes copied from 
birds that prey on the Goldfinch, since, in each case, the individual doing the 
imitating would perish. But even though this may be the case with some birds, 
it does not seem to be with the Mockingbird, whom we may observe imitating 
‘‘dangerous’’ birds with apparent impunity. | 

It seems to me utterly absurd that a Shrike should ‘‘imitate other birds for 
the purpose of attracting them within range of its attack’’—a habit that Yarrell, 
as quoted by Witchell (pp. 173-174), attributes to the Great Grey Shrike. It 
very well may be that the Great Grey Shrike has imitative powers; and undoubt- 
edly this bird is capable, in certain ways, of profiting by chance experience. 
But I cannot picture this as one of the ways: it is endowing the bird with too 
much intelligence. 

I do not believe, then, that practical or economical considerations enter into 
the choice of sounds to be imitated by the Mockingbird or by any bird. The 
behavior of imitating birds does not indicate such to be the ease. 

There are two main factors, however, that I believe to be reasonably borne 
out by observable facts, influencing the choice of sounds to be imitated. In dis- 
cussing these factors, let us return to the Brown Towhee as being a bird in the 
simpler and early stages of song evolution and as furnishing therefore a less 
complex ‘‘test case’’ for our purposes than the Mocker. To make our ease defi- 
nite let us keep in mind as our individual example the Brown Towhee of the 
Chalk Peak region of the Santa Lucias who imitated the Western House Wren. 
Let us make a note of the fact that he belongs to a non-migratory race. The 
association where I found him was arid Transition in the yellow pine belt. {t 
is assumed that a bird is most influenced by the sounds of its environment during 
its own song period, that is, during the spring and summer months. With these 
ideas in mind, it can be demonstrated, I believe, that the number of bird-notes 
available for imitation in the habitat of our Brown Towhee is far more limited 


Since there are no American birds besides the Mockingbird in the evolved stage 
of mimicry, I am forced to choose as my example a non-imitative bird. -In contrast to 
the derth of mimics in this country see Witchell’s enumeration of imitative British birds 
(pp. 190-229). 


x 
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than one would probably assume off-hand. The factors influencing his choice of 
notes are as follows: 


(1) Persistency of the sounds in the imitator’s environment. Such persistency 
determined by: 
(a) Seasonal status of “subjects” of imitation. All transients and irregulars 
would be eliminated since their notes would not persist in the imitator’s environ- 
ment for a sufficient number of weeks nor would they persist during the imita- 
tor’s impressionable period. 
(b) Associational preferences of subjects. Those of extremely lecal or re- 
stricted range would be eliminated. This counts out the Bell Sparrow (which I 
found only on the sagey west slope of Chalk Peak); the Western Bluebird, the 
Pine Siskin and the Linnet (which showed a decided preference for the west slopes 
down toward the Redwoods); and the Violet-green Swallow and Martin (whose 
aerial habits kept them a good part of the time out of hearing of our imitator). 
(c) Numerical distribution of subjects. Those of rare or occasional occurrence 
would be eliminated, namely, the Slender-billed Nuthatch, the Cabanis Wood- 
pecker, the Nuttall Woodpecker, Western Kingbird, the California Thrasher, the 
Cassin Vireo, the Lawrence Goldfinch, the Black-throated Gray Warbler, the 
Western Gnatcatcher, the Point Pinos Junco, Mountain Quail, the Tawny Creeper, 
Mourning Dove, Audubon Warbler. 
(d) Time of activity of the subjects during the twenty-four hours. Birds of 
nocturnal or crepuscular habits would be eliminated, ne the Poor-will and 
any owls that might inhabit the region. 
(e) General vocal strength of subjects. The following weak-voiced birds are 
eliminated: Creeper, Pygmy Nuthatch, Bush-tit, Bluebird, Siskin, Anna Hum- 
mingbird, Allen Hummingbird, Western Gnatcatcher. 
(f) General vociferousness of subjects. The Buzzard is eliminated as being 
silent. 
(g) Uniformity of utterance on the part of the subject. The Plain Titmouse is 
too versatile; does not stick long to any one note. The Thrasher, Black-headed 
Grosbeak and Purple Finch (whose persistent utterances are their songs) sing 
in a manner too long, ‘“‘diffuse’” and variable to allow any one sound to outstand. 
(2) Physiological conditions connected with the peculiar nature of the Ssyrinx and 
other vocal apparatus of the imitator. Obviously certain types of sound could not 
be managed by the comparatively unelastic and unpracticed syringeal membrane 
of the Brown Towhee. Thus at least two classes of sound would be physiologically 
unmanageable: 
(a) Too voluminous sounds, such as those of the California Quail, Band-tailed 
Pigeon, and California and Crested Jays (heavy chup-chup-chup notes of each, 
and the common zghrae of the former). 


(b) Too low sounds, such as those of the Mourning Dove and Band-tailed Pigeon. 


Applying the above tests to all of the birds recorded by me during my stay 
in the Santa Lucia Mountains, I find that I have eliminated all but nine. These 
nine represent birds which have one or two utterances to be heard persistently 


all day long every day during the summer months. Following is a list of the 
birds and their notes: 


California Woodpecker ‘‘varcob’’ and ‘‘cracker’’ 
Red-shafted Flicker ‘*klee-yuh”’ 

Ash-throated Flycatcher ‘‘kippy’’ and ‘‘kip-preer’’ 
Olive-sided Flycatcher ‘““neevue”’? and ‘“‘puip-puip-puip”’ 
Western Wood Pewee | ‘““heeeezzzz”’ 

Spurred Towhee ‘‘thwaaaa’’ and song 

Western Tanager song 

Western House Wren song 

Wren-tit 


common ‘‘tattoo’’ eall 
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These are thirteen sounds forcing themselves incessantly upon the Brown 
Towhee’s attention. It is reasonable to assume, then, that they are the sounds 
most in line for imitation. The question is: Why is the House Wren’s song the 
sound chosen? 

‘‘One of the most extraordinary facts of our life,’’ declares William James 
(p. 217), ‘‘is that, although we are besieged at every moment by impressions 
from our whole sensory surface, we notice so very small a part of them. The 
sum total of our impressions never enters into our experience, consciously so 
ealled, which runs through the sum total like a tiny rill through a broad flowery 
mead. Yet the physical impressions which do not count are there as much as 
those that do, and affect our sense organs just as energetically. Why they fail 
to pierce the mind is a mystery .. .’’. 

This was written concerning human experience, but I do not see why it is 
not just as applicable to bird experience. The factor of attention certainly 
enters into the situation. The Towhee ‘‘just naturally’’ attends to certain 
sounds and disregards others. As between a dozen sounds equally thrust upon 
his ears, he is for some reason interested in certain ones more than others, and 
therefore all the others are shut out of his conscious consideration. 

To quote from Lloyd Morgan: ‘‘We often say ... that mterest guides 
behavior in this direction or in that. But such interest must not be regarded 
as an impelling force; it is an attribute of the conscious situation, more or less 
suffused with feeling-tone. It is not easy to define; but it seems to take on its 
distinctive character when representative elements contribute what Dr. Stout 
terms ‘meaning’ to the conscious situation’’. 

When a Brown Towhee (acting for and in accordance with its race, due to 
the identity of germ-plasm in all members) selects the song of a House Wren 
rather than any one of the other eleven sounds equally forced upon its sense of 
hearing, the song of the House Wren must have some special meaning over and 
above the other sounds. Let me ask even again: Has this meaning anything to 
do with the social economy of Brown Towhee life? Is it a matter of life and 
death that certain types of sound shall be shut out of the conscious attention, 
and others heeded? And again let me reply that I do not believe any such thing, 
When it is becoming so questionable that even a human being is born with any- 
thing within him that causes him to act for the advantage of his own kind, why 
should we expect it in birds? Human beings show ‘‘interests’’ in things, but 
these interests are commonly in no way connected with race progress and are 
not even vital to the individual. I mean, it makes no killing difference if a 
wavering boy finally chooses radio operating instead of architecture. Nor does 
it make any more difference whether a Brown Towhee chooses to imitate a Wren 
song or a Flicker call. Insofar as a choice of musical sounds is concerned it 
does not seem reasonable that anything is at work except a sort of taste. Human 
beings hke and pay attention to certain musical compositions above certain 
others. So does the Brown Towhee. In selecting the song of the House Wren 
he is guided, in my opinion, by a lowly sort of aesthetic feeling. Xenos Clark 
believes that birds have ‘‘an ear for musie’’ and that in evolving their songs 
they follow a harmonic pathway, which, however, happens to be for them the 
pathway of least resistance. The primitive bird, he says (p. Ze Same Oo 
please himself or his mate, and the most pleasing combination of notes was that 
most easily heard; the combination producing least friction and securing the 
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most economical action of the sound-receiving apparatus’’. This places the 
matter on a purely mechanical and automatic basis, although the results are 
what we may call aesthetic. The results, I believe, are not unappreciated by the 
singer, and he re-acts with a more conscious exercise of ‘‘artistic taste’’. I be- 
lieve, in short, that the actual superior musical quality of the House Wren’s 
song, consciously appreciated by the Brown Towhee, is the final factor in the 
selection of 7t instead of the harsh ‘‘cracker’’ of the California Woodpecker, the 
yelping ‘‘klee-yuh’’ of the Flicker, and other more or less unmusical sounds in 
the list. But for further discussion of this theory I refer my reader to the final 
section of this paper. And now let me pass to the next division in order, namely: 

3. The fact of elaboration through adding the imitated syllables at the end, 
—An analysis of the two Brown Towhee songs which are the subject of this 
paper reveals that they are the stereotyped song of the species plus some ac- 
quired syllables. The acquired syllables in each case occur at the end of the 
stereotyped song. Now, this manner of elaboration is, it seems to me, the 
easiest and most natural one—the one which a bird taking its first clumsy steps 
in the direction of song improvement would of necessity employ. Even human 
beings are inclined to have ‘‘single-track’’ minds that cannot easily accommo- 
date two thought-trains abreast. They wish to do ‘‘one thing at a time’’; other- 
wise they are apt to become flustered and end by doing neither of the two things 
intended. It seems perfectly natural that the Brown Towhee should sing the 
old familiar song first, and then give his undivided attention to innovating. 
Reverse this technique and we immediately picture the bird so flustered at his 
attempt to plunge directly into a radically different type of utterance that he 
would not be able immediately to pass on to the regular syllables. The accus- 
tomed song is the momentum, the encouragement, that carries him into the less 
familiar performance. 

Witchell (p. 192) quotes Bechstein to the effect that the (European) Red- 
start ‘‘can improve its song ... by adding to it parts of the songs of birds that 
are found near it’’. He vouches for the fact that Bechstein ‘‘accurately records 
that the Redstart adds the notes of other birds, for the imitations of this species 
are uttered at the end of the ordinary strain, to which they form a kind of sotto 
voce sulix’ ’ 

The Redstart, then—even though mimicking a goodly number of other 
birds (Witchell, p. 218)—nevertheless adds the mimicked notes amateurishly 
(as I may call it) at the end, even as does the Brown Towhee. Both Redstart. 
and Towhee, it would seem, are in the practice stage of mimicry, as opposed to 
the more advanced stage attained by the Mockingbird who interpolates imitated 
passages at will with all the assurance and independence of a human improviser. 
In England, it would seem, there are a number of such accomplished and evolved 
mimics, including the Thrush, the Robin, the Skylark, the Starling, the Sedge- 
Warbler, and the Nightingale (Witchell, pp. 194-219). In fact, one gathers the 
impression that mimicry is quite the thing in the best English song-bird circles! 

4. The fact of the comparative musical quality of the imitated syllables.— 
The fact that the imitated portions in both of our two ‘‘off’’? Towhee songs, 
though borrowed from two different birds, nevertheless both-contained a liquid 
r-sound and a vowel-sound of decidedly lower pitch than the piercing, high-fre- 
queney 7-sound emanating from the traditional tip! of the species, snggests the 
idea that, other things being equal, the Brown Towhee is interested in sounds 
of a mere fluent and of a softer nature than those used in his ordinary song. 
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Let us also here note, as of possible significance, the fact that the only other 
utterances possessed by the Brown Towhee besides his ‘‘bouncing’’ song are: 
(1) A suceession of eight or nine rather distressed-sounding squeaking sounds, 
somewhat as one might squeak with one’s lips, and (2) a faint high attenuation 
of what we may call the family ‘‘tseep’’ of the Fringillidae, some version of 
which is found in most of the sparrows. Neither of these two ‘‘other utter- 
anees’’ are in the least musical. Is it, then, endowing our bird with too much 
‘‘aesthetic’’ sense to presume that through the ages he has been lstening with 
something akin to admiration to sounds that were more musical than his own? 
Some people may object that sounds which are considered ‘‘more musical’’ by 
the cultivated human sense would not necessarily be so to the senses of lower 
animals. _I do not agree with this objection. I believe in the absolute swperi- 
ority of certain sounds over others. Sounds that we call musical are not so 
because we consider them such, but we, being the most cultivated hearers are 
the best judges of the fact. The same fact is in the course of evolution bound 
to be realized by other animals. In the Santa Lucia Brown Towhee’s choice of 
what is obviously the most musical sound of the thirteen sounds available for 
imitative use I believe we see something not unrelated to aesthetic taste. 


Let me state my concluding remarks in the form of three points, as follows. 


(1) The cause of bird song evolution is the bird’s aliveness. 

(2) The METHOD is of necessity mimicry, which in itself makes for song-elab- 
oration. 

(3) The RESULT, therefore, is: 
(a) an improved song; 
(b) the bird’s pleasurable awareness of this fact; 
(c) the self-stimulation to still further improvement, resulting in a more 
conscious or deliberate employment of the mimicry METHOD through the 
exercise of MUSICAL TASTE. 
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NOTES ON THE YELLOW-BILLED LOON 


By ALFRED M. BAILEY 


HE following notes on the Yellow-billed Loon (Gavia adamsi) were made 
in southeastern Alaska while I was carrying on field work for the Bio- 
logical Survey and are published with the permission of Dr. KE. W. Nel- 

son, Chief of that Bureau. 

The migration of the Yellow-billed Loon has long been one of the prob- 
lems of northern ornithological work and has been dealt with by numerous 
authors, Dixon (Auk, October, 1916) and Bent (Life Histories of North Am- 
erican Diving Birds, 1919) being the latest. The presence of this species in 
southeastern Alaska has been authenticated by the taking of a few specimens, 
but without positive notes for any extended period. Mr. George Willett has 
spent considerable time in the vicinity of Craig and Sitka since 1913, and has 
recorded the species but twice; one was seen in the winter of 1919, and an im- 
mature specimen was collected near Wrangell during the fall of 1920. Myr. 
Gray with 18 years active field work has never collected a specimen, although 
he has seen it a few times and has a specimen taken from a fish trap. 

As I had rather excepticnal opportunities for observing the water birds 
in southeastern Alaska during 1920, I was able to collect a series of nine of 
these rare loons and make many sight records ranging throughout the year 
except during the months of July and August. I first saw the yellow-bills at 
Oliver Inlet, on Admiralty Island, February 6. In my report for the trip I 
listed them as ‘“‘two abnormally large loons’’ which were noted flying up the 
Inlet. I identified these as Yellow-bills, but as I had never encountered the 
species prior to this time, and do not believe in sight records for rare species 
when one is not actually acquainted with the bird, I allowed the record to rest 
for future verification. I next saw an immature in Rocky Pass, between Kuiu 
and Kupreanoff islands, March 4; and again, the next day, while bucking a 
heavy wind in a blinding snow storm in the boat Auklet in Keku Straits, one 
came within a few feet of the bow of our boat. I again saw the species in the 
harbor at Wrangell on April 23, although I again failed to bring the bird to 
bag. It is to be emphasized that I identified these birds as Yellow-billed Loons 
at the time, but had no specimens to back the records. 

Any one who has attempted to collect loons knows that the element of 
luck plays a far greater part than skill, and if he guesses wrongly as to the 
direction a loon takes when diving the first time, he might as well give up the 
bird. It was not until May 25 that I secured any specimens. I saw a fine 
adult bird off Marmon Island, the lower point of Douglas Island; and shortly 
after, in Gastineau Channel, I collected a big female in full plumage (length, 
840 mm.; tarsus, 90; tail, 70; wing, 385). The ovaries of this specimen were 
undeveloped. Early the same morning, as we came down Stephens Passage, 
along Douglas Island, at least thirty loons were seen, but it was so foggy ] 
could not identify them. Yellow-bills were next seen June 10 between Doug- 
las and Admiralty islands, in Stephens Passage. There were three of them, 
two adults and an immature, of which I collected an adult and the immature. 
These birds appeared very conspicuous as they raised partly out of water, with 
wings outspread and strikingly colored beaks thrust skyward. Two other 
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large immatures were sighted a mile farther on, but I did not collect either. 
June 11 two immature loons were noted off Point Couverton, completing my 
records of the species for the spring months. 

My first fall records were made in Seymour Canal, Admiralty Island. 
This broad inlet extends for more than fifty miles on the inside of Glass Pen- 
insula, and is one of the favorite schooling grounds of herring. Consequently 
it is an especially favorable place for loons. During the heavy rains of Sep- 
tember 30 and October 1, at least eight yellow-bills were noted, two adults the 
thirtieth, and six adult and immature birds the first. Again, on October 7, 
off Young’s Bay in Stephens Passage, seven adult birds were seen in one flock. 
They were so gorged with fish they could not (or did not) rise from the water, 
but went pattering over the surface, as murres sometimes do, until they were 
out of sight—all but one big male which I collected. This fellow was literally 
erammed with rock cod. (I have found that loons in flocks usually prefer to 
escape by flying, while single birds usually dive.) . An immature was seen 
within a few miles; and on October 10 I took an adult off Point Couverton, 
while eleven others were positively identified the same day, between the Point 
and Glacier Bay, in Icey Straits, as well as two others within the confines of 
the Bay. Another immature was collected October 24 in Chatham Straits, 
and another noted; and an adult was taken at Killisnoo October 26, and an- 
other seen. 

The yellow-bills, according to my experience during the year 1920, can not 
be considered as rare. They are extremely wary and give boats a wide berth. 
So one is apt to overlook them unless .watching carefully. On October 10, 
while going up Icy Straits, the birds started for the shadows of the shore or 
the center of the channel to avoid us, when we were still five hundred yards 
away. With average light, it is almost impossible to identify yellow-bills, 
without the aid of binoculars, much more than gun-shot away; and for that 
reason I believe they have been overlooked by collectors. When a specimen 
is in the hand, the large size and colored bill seem so apparent that one could 
not fail to notice them; but in the water, especially in bad light, their size 
shrinks remarkably, and they do not look different from Common Loons. The 
last two specimens I collected, I was not positive of having yellow bills until 
I had the birds on the boat, in spite of the fact I had ‘‘worked’’ on the adult 
for an hour. 

In flight, however, they can be told by their size. If the light is at one’s 
back, these great, heavy-bodied birds stand out with startling clearness.—the 
long, arrow-like neck is thrust outward and the wings drive forward at tre- 
mendous speed. Outlined against the fleecy clouds, with snow-topped moun- 
tain ranges serrating the horizon, and ice-bergs of wonderful blueness in the 
channel ahead, these wanderers from the Arctic regions complete Nature’s 
composition of an otherwise unfinished work of art. 


Colorado Museum of Natural History, Denver, Colorado, April 19, 1922. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF MOLOTHRUS ATER IN CALIFORNIA 
WITH THE DESCRIPTION OF A NEW RACE 


By DONALD R. DICKEY and A. J. VAN ROSSEM 


URING the late spring and summer of 1920, the writers took a series of 
ecowbirds at Buena Vista Lake, Kern County, California. Pressure of 
other work prevented careful diagnosis at the time, and since birds of that 

region had previously been referred to Molothrus ater obscurus, that name was 
tentatively applied to these specimens. On further examination this series 
showed such a definite departure in characters from those exhibited by a large 
collection of obscurus from the Colorado Desert and adjacent regions, as to 
make a thorough analysis of the status of cowbirds in California seem advisa- 
ble. 

With this end in view, we have assembled or examined all of the material 
available in the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology and the Museum of ITlistory, 
Science and Art, together with many individual specimens gathered from pri- 
vate sources. Our thanks are due not only to those in charge of the ornitholog- 
ical collections of the institutions mentioned above, but also to the several pri- 
vate collectors who have so courteously placed their material at our disposal. 

The resultant data has served to emphasize the fact that much remains to 
be done in the way of systematic collecting even in a State that has been as 
thoroughly canvassed as California. In the present instance there is adequate 
material from southern California, north to Mono Lake on the east, to Merced 
County in the San Joaquin Valley, and to Oxnard, Ventura County, on the 
Pacific Slope. North of these points we have been able to trace only a single 
specimen from the Modoe region, a stray migrant from the Farallon Islands,. 
and two non-breeding birds from Santa Barbara County. Cowbirds are known 
to occur in fair numbers at various intermediate points, but specific records 
seem unexpectedly scarce and specimens lacking. 

A general impression seems to have sprung up that cowbirds have only 
recently invaded California. It is unquestionably true that their numbers have 
mereased greatly during the past few years, but in our belief this is due simply 
to natural increment rather than influx, and is adequately explained by the 
increasingly favorable conditions that have inevitably resulted from the present 
extensive development of dairying, truck-gardening, and irrigation projects in 
general. So far as we can determine there is no reason to suppose that Cow- 
birds, in small numbers, have not always been residents of the area. J. Grin- 
nell(’) and Edward Wall(*)have already made some very pertinent remarks 
on this subject, 


Molothrus ater obscurus (Gmelin) 
Dwarf Cowbird 


Range in California: Southern California, from the Arizona line west to 
San Diego; north over the Colorado and Mojave deserts to Death Valley, the 
Panamint Mountains, and Independence, Inyo County; north through the San 
Diegan district to the vicinity of Ventura and, in winter at least, to Goleta, 
Santa Barbara County. Specimens examined (approximately 150) from the 
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following localities: Imperial County: Calexico, Bard, Lano, Potholes, Pilot 
Knob; Riverside County: Mecca, Neighbors, Riverside; San Bernardino County: 
Lavic, Yermo, Victorville, Colton; Inyo County: Death Valley, Panamint Moun- 
tains, Independence, Shoshone; San Diego County: San Diego, National City, 
Borego Springs, Vallecito; Orange County: Anaheim Landing; Los Angeles 
County: Baker, Los Angeles, El Monte, Pasadena; Ventura County: Oxnard; 
Santa Barbara County: Goleta. 

Remarks: Broadly speaking, the life zone occupied by obscurus is Sonoran, 
with centers of abundance in the Lower Sonoran Zone along the Colorado River, 
at desert oases, such as Mecea, and in the irrigated sections of the Imperial Val- 
ley. The race is probably resident over its entire California range; certainly 
so in the southern part of the State. Specimens from the northern part of the 
San Diegan District are intermediate toward californicus. 

Molothrus ater artemisiae Grinnell 
Nevada Cowbird 

Range in California: In summer, the east-central section of the State, from 
Death Valley, the Panamint Mountains, and Independence, north to Mono lhake ; 
also the northeastern section, in the Modoe region. In migration, and in winter, 
widely distributed over most of the State. Record stations outside the normal 
breeding range are: Los Coronados Islands (Lower California), September 5; 
Farallon Islands, June 2; Borego Springs, April 30; Neighbors, October 14; 
Yermo, June 7; and Mount Bullion, December 27. The record from the Sacra- 
mento Valley cited by Baird(') may pertain to this form or to californicus. Of 
the 49 specimens examined, 26 are from the following California localities: Los 
Coronados Islands (Lower California); San Diego County: Borego Springs; 
Riverside County: Neighbors; San Bernardino County: Yermo; Inyo County: 
Furnace Creek Ranch, Death Valley, Panamint Mountains, Independence, Laws; 
Mono County: White Mountains, Mono Lake, Oasis; Modoc County: Alturas; 
Mariposa County: Mount Bullion. 

REMARKS: As a breeding bird, the Nevada Cowbird is much more widely 
distributed zonally than either of the other forms occurring in California, since 
it ranges from Transition (Alturas), through Upper Sonoran (Mono Lake and 
Owens Valley), to extreme Lower Sonoran in Death Valley. Moreover, this 
race is distinctly migratory, whereas obscurus and californicus appear to be 
nearly or entirely resident. The sporadic occurrences during the summer at 
Yermo and on the Farallones can be most logically accounted for by considering 
these individuals as late or strayed migrants. 

A certain amount of intergradation takes place between artemisiae and 
obscurus in Death Valley, the Panamint Mountains, and Owens Valley, par- 
ticularly in the southern part. In addition, certain rather small examples of 
artemisiae from Mono Lake are undoubtedly accounted for by an infusion of 
obscurus blood. However, the blending of the two races is by no means the 
gradual one which is generally found in the intermediate area between two sub- 
species. This very imperfect fusion of the two forms probably indicates either 
a recent invasion of the range of one form by the other, or else a recent simul- 
taneous occupation by both forms of an area formerly uninhabited by the spe- 


() Reports of Explorations and Surveys from the Mississippi River to the Pacific 
Ocean, 1853-56, vol. 9, pt. 2, pp. 524-525. 
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cies. Breeding specimens typical of both artemisiae and obscurus are at hand 
from Death Valley, the Panamint Mountains, and Independence. To add to the 
complexity of the material from this region, several of the intergrades (pos- 
sibly hybrids would be a better term) are practically indistinguishable from 
californicus, and were they taken in the San Joaquin Valley, would pass as 
examples of that form. In this regard the present case is clarified, however, by 
the exact analogy detected some years ago among the horned larks by Dr. H. C. 
Oberholser('). Briefly, the case may be summed up as follows: Where the two 
forms come together, a combination of their characters has resulted in a more or 
less typical reduplication, in certain individuals, of the characters of a third 
well-defined race occupying a distant and delimited area. 


Molothrus ater californicus, subsp. nov. 
California Cowbird 


DIAGNOSTIC CHARACTERS: FEMALES: Compared. with Molothrus ater obscu- 
rus, size larger, tail proportionately shorter, and tarsi and feet much heavier; 
coloration darker, especially below (more slaty), and streaking sharper and 
more conspicuous. Compared with Molothrus ater artemisiae, size smaller ; 
streaking of under parts narrower. Mates: The proportion of wing to tail is 
practically the same in the males of all three races, but the larger size, heavier 
tarsi and feet, together with the greater bill size of | californicus will serve as 
distinguishing characters when compared withobscurus; the smaller size, par- 
ticularly of these parts, will differentiate the race with equal facility from 
artemisiae, 

Type: Female adult, H 707, collection of Donald R. Dickey; Buena Vista 
Lake, Kern County, California; May 20, 1920; collected by Donald R Dickey 
and A. J. van Rossem; original number A. J. van R. 5366. 

Rance: In summer, the San Joaquin Valley of California, from the ex- 
treme southern end north at least to northern Mereed County, and possibly 
north to include the Sacramento Valley; also east in favorable localities to the 
Sierra foothills, as at Weldon, Kern County, and Snelling, Merced County. 
Wandering west and south in the fall to Ventura County (Oxnard), and Santa 
Barbara County (Carpinteria), and in spring at least to Los Angeles County 
(Kl Monte). Specimens examined from the following localities: Kern County: 
Buena Vista Lake, Bakersfield, Weldon; Merced County: Snelling; Fresno 
County: Mendota; Santa Barbara County: Carpinteria; Ventura County: 
Oxnard; Los Angeles County: El Monte. : 

RemArKS: We have selected a female as the type because the differences 
between the several forms are (as is the case with certain races of Agelaius) 
more pronounced and uniform among individuals of this sex than among the 
males. 

This form is apparently resident in the southern San Joaquin at all seasons 
of the year. In September, 1921, and in January, 1922, the junior writer found 
cowbirds almost, if not quite, as common in the vicinity of Buena Vista Lake 
as during the summer. No specimens were taken at these times, because for some 
reason the birds were extremely shy. <A large series of fall, winter, and spring 
specimens taken outside the San Joaquin Valley fails to disclose any birds re- 
ferable to this race, except those mentioned above. Intergradation with obscurus 
takes place in the northern part of the San Diegan District, for breeding birds — 

@) Proe. U.S. Nat. Mus, 24,1902, pp. S02-s02) 
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from Los Angeles and Ventura counties are clearly intermediate in size and 
eolor. To the east, the Sierra Nevada Range forms an effective barrier to the 
interbreeding of californicus with either artemisiae or obscurus. Future collect- 
ing in the Sacramento Valley may disclose an intergradation with artemisiae in 
that region. . 

In working over the series of the present subspecies, it has particularly in- 
terested the authors to find this race apparently reaching its maximum devel- 
opment in wing length and in attenuation of bill on the South Fork of the Kern 
River. It is this same mountain valley which has produced Agelaius phoeniceus 
aciculatus, and it is of further interest to note that the distinctions which serve 
to separate Agelaius p. neutralis, of the San Diegan district, from Agelaius p. 
aciculaius, are paralleled in many respects by those which differentiate Molo- 
thrus a. obscurus from Molothrus a. californicus. 

MEASUREMENTS 


Molothrus ater californicus 
FEMALES (all from California) : 


Depth 
Coll, No: Locality Date Wing Tail Tarsus sie at 
ase 
H 707* Buena Vista Lake May 20, 1920 Foto ae 642008 Zoe0ee laa oe 
H 708 Buena Vista Lake May 20, 1920 94 Qe G34. Pod. albs0) 9.2 
H 709 Buena Vista Lake May 20, 1920 OG:08 65:45 e243 7 aay 9.2 
H 719 Buena Vista Lake May 21, 1920 Oe Ob ool) Pee ay Sy) 
H 720 #£‘Buena Vista Lake May 21, 1920 94.0 64.4 238.2 14.5 9.4 
H 721 #£=Buena Vista Lake May 21, 1920 SAN G2:2) ea2.8. ont 9.2 
H 722 £Buena Vista Lake May 21, 1920 93.8 644 22.8 14.6 9.6 
J 798 Buena Vista Lake June 13, 1921 94.0. 63.4 23.38 14.7 a 
J 905 Buena Vista Lake July 8, 1921 9454) 595 23.2) 0 St OG 
J 906 Buena Vista Lake July 28, L921 98.3 61.4 245 144 10.5 
20101? Weldon July, IIL 100.0" “68:39 245 NiO) Shoes 
20102 Weldon Siaiky, 16 Stat! 9610 > (OG a ezon0'  1GEA SET 
21547" Bakersfield April 21, 1912 9325 65.0mm aces.  14ES 33 
29186" Mendota June 12, 1918 9372 - G3.5) zoe des) 1020 
Minimum: WR eS) yg IIE 9.2 
Maximum: NOOO) OS.8 9 24.5) 0S NOES 
Average: 95.0 64.1 23.4 15.2 at! 

*Type P 


1Collection of Donald R. Dickey, unless otherwise specified. 
2Univ. Calif. Mus. Vert. Zool. 


Molothrus ater obscurus 


Eleven breeding females from Imperial Valley, and five from the San Diegan 
District. 


Wing Tail Tarsus Culmen Depth Bill 
at Base 
Minimum: 90.0 61.0 21.2 Set 8.9 
Maximum: 97.5 68.3 24.0 14.8 9.8 
Average: 92.8 64.6 22.5 14,2 9.3 


Molothrus ater artemisiae 
One breeding adult female from Humboldt County, Nevada, and six from Harney 
County, Oregon. 


Minimum: 96.0 64.3 250 15.6 10.3 
Maximum: 104.5 70.4 26.8 16.6 10.8 
Average: 101.0 67.2 25.9 15.9 10.5 


Average of eight breeding females from Death Valley, Mono Lake, and Indepen- 
dence, selected as showing that artemisiae in nearly typical form occurs at these south- 
ern points (intergrades with obscurus heing excluded): 

100.4 67.8 25.0 15.8 10.5 
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Molothrus ater californicus 
MALES (all from California) : 


Depth 
Coll. No. Locality Date Wing Tail Tarsus CulmenBillat 
Base 
H 702 #£Buena Vista Lake May 20, 1920 107.8 75.2 25.5 D760 
H 708 Buena Vist2 Lake May 20, 1920 108.5. 75.4 25.4 “7g 
H 704 Buena Vista Lake May 20, 1920 103.0 72.4 24.0 28s 
H 705 Buena Vista Lake May 20, 1920 105.1 73.0 25.0  27;Ge 
H 706 Buena Vista Lake May 20, 1920 105.4 3.8 24.6 27.6 eee 
H 710 Buena Vista Lake May 21, 1920 100.0 73.0  25.0° eye 
H 711 #£4zBuena Vista Lake May 21, 1920 103.5 71.2 ° 25.3. 7 
H 712 Buena Vista Lake May 21, 192) 100.5 68.5 23.8 9eRien 9.4 
H 718 Buena Vista Lake May 21, 1920 102.0 70.0 25.5 — 2Ss0eeeee . 
H 728 Buena Vista Lake May 28, 1920 105.0 72.4 24.0 ~ So7l7 see | 
H 825 Buena Vista Lake June 2, 1920 102.2 68.7 26.2 Z7 ee 
H 826 Buena Vista Lake June 3, 1920 106.2 (fel 25.7 AT:6 ee 
J $816 Buena Vista Lake Jume LO poz 102.4 72.3. 25.4 “D6]G ene 
19515° Bakersfield May 10, 1911 100.0 . 69.4 ‘24.4 “SiS 
195162 Bakersfield May 10, 1911 106.4 78:1 25.4 ~ Set Gee 
20100? Weldon liver Onl 103.0 -71.4 ~25.0 “28325 ee 
256237 Snelling May 29, 1915 100.0 69.0 24.3 (1557 see 
ZOMSiie Mendota jumies 155 s9is 102.5 72.0 25.3 “Gian 
Minimum: 100.0 68.5 23:33 =sibe7 9.4 
Maximum: 108.5 78.1 26.2 <2 2 yee 
Average: 103.5 72.2 ~25.0 | iia 


1Collection of Donald R. Dickey, unless otherwise specified. 
"Univ. Calif. Mus. Vert. Zool. 
Molothrus ater obscurus 
Twenty breeding males from Imperial Valley, and two from the San Diegan Dis- 
trict. 


Wing Tail Tarsus Culmen Depth Bill 
at Base 
Minimum: Ses 66.3 21.0 ty of 
Maximum: 106.5 (EY 25.0 174 10.9 
Average: 102.1 ale) 23.0 G25 10.9 


Molothrus ater artemisiae : 
Ten breeding males from Humboldt County, Nevada. 


Minimum: lalate 73.6 26.0 0 10.6 
Maximum: 118.4 82.4 29.0 i). 11.5 
Average: 114.3 sO 28.0 18.0 11.2 


Average of five males from Independence, selected as showing that artemisiae in 
nearly typical form occurs at these southern points (intergrades with obscurus being 
excluded): : 

110.38 75,4 27.3 18.4 10.8 


Pasadena, California, September 22, 1922. 
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FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


The Capture of Water-fowl in Fish Nets.—The recent note by Mr. Stanley G. 
Jewett! on the accidental capture of a White-winged Scoter (Oidemia deylandi) in a 
Salmon net, is of particular interest in view of the fact that the Bureau of Biological 
Survey is giving attention to the use of nets to capture birds for banding purposes.* 

As stated in the paper referred to in the accompanying foot-note, several forms 
of net traps have been successfully used, among them being the well-known “fyke” 
net. This contrivance is made by covering a series of four ircn hoops, three to four 
feet in diameter, with cord webbing. When fully extended the hoops are about two 
feet apart, and the web cylinder thus produced is divided into two chambers by means 
of web funnels. The first of these has a large mouth while the second is much re- 
duced. Shcrt wings or guides of webbing are extended from the mouth of the trap and 
the whole afiair is held in place in shallow water by long stakes forced into the mud. 

In the marshes of the Illinois River these nets are used extensively for the cap- 
ture of carp, buffalo, and other fishes, an energetic fisherman frequently running a line 
of forty to fifty ‘“fykes’. The nets are placed in areas where large numbers of ducks 
gather to feed, and it is commcn to find half a dozen mallards or“pintails in a: single 
net. During March, 1922, while engaged in banding work in this region, I made a prac- 
tice of trying to beat the fisherman to the nets that were set in my neighborhood for 
the purpose of securing any ducks that might have been caught. Pintails were most 
frequently taken and it was noticeable that they were usually caught in flocks of four 
to six, indicating that they fed in small groups and were strongly inclined to ‘follow 
the leader”’. 

In this connection, mention may also be made of a recent “return” from a Buffle- 
head duck that was banded by Mr. Verdi Burtch, at Branchport, New Ycrk, on April 6, 
1922. Eleven days later (April 17) the bird was found entangled in a herring net in 
Georgian Bay, near Collingwood, Ontario. 

The problem of evolving suitable methods for the capture of diving ducks for 
banding purposes will still require considerable experimentation, but present indica- 
tions are that some form of a submerged net will prove most satisfactory. Such a de- 
vice will, of course, require an arrangement that will bring captured birds safely to the 
surface aiter they have entered the chambers or pockets of the trap.—FREDERIcK C. LIN- 
coLn, U. S. Biological Survey, Washington, D. C., August 14, 1922. 


Northward Range of the Gray Vireo in California——While on a short collecting 
trip as guest of Mr. A. Brazier Howell, I spent the afternoon of July 25, 1922, on the 
west slope of Walker Pass, which is in northeastern Kern County, California, at the 
southern end of the main high Sierra Nevada. The feature of the cccasion was my 
meeting with an adult pair of Gray Vireos (Vireo vicinior). The exact spot was on a 
steep, north-facing hillside within one-fourth mile south of “Jack’s Station” (now mere- 
ly a roadside camping place); altitude close to 4500 feet; life-zone Upper Sonoran, in a 
semi-arid phase of it. The birds were in sparse brush (Garrya, Kunzia, Artemisia tri- 
dentata, and Cercocarpus betulaefolius); and a digger pine and a pinyon both grew 
within one hundred feet of where they were discovered. 

I was first attracted by the broken, post-nuptially rendered song of the male— 
intermittent and sketchy, yet distinct encugh from the songs of other vireos to be rec- 
ognized at once. This male Gray Vireo was promptly shot. It proved to be in molt, 
with only two of the old tail-feathers remaining and with new feathers showing where 
old ones had fallen out, in the wings and in most of the body tracts. The weight of the 
bird was 12.5 grams. It is now catalogued as no. 43295 of the bird collection in the 
California Museum of Vertebrate Zoology. 

A minute or two after shcoting the singing bird, I caught sight of the other bird 
which I concluded was the female of the pair. The only ncte she gave was a low harsh 
churr or shray, given now and then as she hopped slowly through the twiggery. From 
the bushes she went into the pinyon tree before mentioned, and thence into the digger 

1Condor, XXIV, May, 1922, p. 95. 


putin, eee. Ho, 3, July, 1922, pp. 322-334, pls, XI-XIV: “Trapping Ducks for 
Banding Purposes”, by Frederick C. Lincoln. 
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pine, reaching the unusual height of some fifteen feet above the slope at the base of 
the tree. Her head was turned from side to side at frequent intervals, especially when 
she approached and eyed me curiously at a range of not more than twelve feet. 

As for field characters, besides the general deliberateness of movement, the thick, 
dark-colored bill was well seen; the gray tone of color both above and below was no- 
ticeable; there was no crest, nor inclination to a crest. I was particularly struck by 
the relative great length of tail, for a vireo; also this member drooped, most of the 
time, below the axis-line of the body. It will be recalled that chaparral-dwellers in 
general, whatever their genetic affiliations, have relatively long tails—for example, 
Bell Sparrows, Bewick Wrens, Wren-tits, Gnatcatchers, Towhees, and Thrashers. 

Some of the above observations will be found new or supplementary to those 
reported for the Gray Vireo from the San Jacinto region (Grinnell and Swarth, Univ. 
Calif. Publ. Zool., vol. 10, 1913, pp. 291-297). 

This Walker Pass record is the northernmost in California so far known for the 
species. In fact, only one other occurrence has been reported from north of west-cen- 
tral Los Angeles County (whence reported by Loye Miller, Condor, xxii, 1921, p. 194). 
This other northern record (Grinnell, Pac. Coast Avifauna no. 11, 1915, p. 144) is for a 
point at 2400 feet altitude near Bodfish, on the Kern River, in Kern County. An adult 
female (now no. 20679, Mus. Vert. Zool.) was collected there by Walter P. Taylor on 
June 16, 1911. It is in worn “breeding” plumage. Mr. Taylor’s field-notes indicate that 
the bird was taken on a slope clothed in part with junipers and digger pines—evidently 
good Upper Sonoran. The date of capture would argue for its nesting in the immedi- 
ate vicinity. : 

There are vast areas of the same sort of territory as has afforded the two Kern 
County records, around the southern Sierra Nevada. It all looks like perfectly proper 
country for Gray Vireos. I am tempted to believe that the species will be found wide- 
ly, though not abundantly, represented there by someone seeking it in May or June, 
who is familiar with its song and habitat predilections —J. GRINNELL, Museum of Ver- 
tebrate Zoology, University of California, Berkeley, August 19, 1922. 


Two Birds from the Bitterroot Valley, Montana.—Ross Goose (Chen rossi). AS 
most of the records of this goose in Montana are from points east of the divide, it 
seems worth while to record one that was taken at Corvallis, October 10, 1911. The 
specimen is a female, and is now in the Zoological Museum, University of Minnesota. 

Rough-legged Hawk (Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis). Through an oversight 
I omitted this species from the list sent to Mr. Saunders several years ago. There is a 
specimen, a male bird, taken by the writer at Corvallis, January 10, 1910, in the Museum 
collection at the University of Minnesota. The species was a fairly common winter vVis- 
itant in this vicinity——BERNARD BAILEY, Elk River, Minnesota, June 2, 1922. 


Blackbirds Flocking.—In the May, 1922, issue of THE Connor (p. 93) mention is 
made of the Yellow-headed Blackbird flocking with Brewer Blackbirds. It is not an 
unusual occurrence here to see a combined flock of Brewer and Red-winged Blackbirds, 
Cowbirds and one or two Yellow-heads all feeding together on the ground, generally 
about the early part of May. By that time the Cowbirds have arrived and the other 
several species have not yet scattered to their widely differing nesting grounds. On 
May 3, this year, I passed by one bull lying out in the pasture with an attendant group 
of three or four Cowbirds and one Yellow-headed Blackbird, though I cannot say I saw 
the latter perch on the bull’s back like the Cowbirds.—L. B. Potter, Hastend, Saskatch- 
ewan, July 8, 1922. j 


Notes from Southwestern New Mexico.— White-winged Scoter (Oidemia deglandi). 
An adult female was brought to me November 10, 1921. It had been taken from a flock 
of six, on a small irrigation pond on Duck Creek, thirty miles northwest of Silver City. 
None of our local shooters remember to have taken this species in this country. 

Zone-tailed Hawk (Buteo abbreviatus). From Tyrone, Grant County, New Mex- 
ico, a fine adult female was brought to me on April 15, 1922. Another was seen on sev- 
eral occasions in the same locality. I have never before seen this species in ten years 
careful collecting in southwestern New Mexico. 
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Arizona Cardinal (Cardinalis cardinalis superbus). On May 8&8, 1922, at Red Rock, 
Grant County, New Mexico, these Cardinals were abundant, at least a dozen being seen, 
and a pair taken. The Gila River comes out of a tight “box” just northeast of Red 
Rock, and at that point their distribution up the river seems to end. 

White-winged Dove (Melopelia asiatica). At Red Rock on the same date as above 
I took a male of this species. Ranchmen told me that these birds had appeared in this 
locality in the spring of the previous year (1921), but that they had never been noticed 
before that time.—R. T. Ketuoae, Silver City, New Mevzico, July 13, 1922. 


Birds Eating Snails.—In connection with the survey of infested areas and subse- 
quent clean-up of the European snail, Helix pisana, at La Jolla, it is interesting to note 
that two birds have been observed by the writer as feeding on this mollusk. 

The infested territory was burned over about three years ago and at that time 
enormous numbers of snails were killed, a very strong odor of burning flesh being ap- 
parent. Immediately thereafter flocks of sea gulls came in and feasted on the roasted 
snails; but, although outside of the burned area many live snails were in evidence on 
low bushes and shrubs, no gulls were observed to feed on them. 

Another infestation of this snail at La Jolla has now occurred, and while making 
a survey of the district last week with Mr. A. J. Basinger of the Pest Control Division of 
the State Department of Agriculture, 1 noted a male English Sparrow busily engaged in 
feeding on young live snails clustered on a small dead Monterey cypress tree. At this 
stage the shells are, of course, soft and easily broken. The English Sparrow has long 
been regarded as an undesirable immigrant, but it would seem that it has scored a 
point in its own favor if it is to be regarded as an enemy of this destructive snail.— 
R. R. McLean, County Horticultural Commissioner, San Diego, July 26, 1922. 


The Snowy Egret in Los Angeles County, California—While studying shore- 
birds at Playa del Rey, September 25, 1922, Mesdumes C. H. Hall, A. J. Mix, and F. T. 
Bicknell, members of the Los Angeles Audubon Society, were fortunate in having a 
close and unobstructed view of a Snowy Egret (Kgretta candidissima candidissima). 
It was on a sand bar in the lagoon in company with a small flock of Western Gulls. 
Mrs. Hall was the first to sight the bird. 

Standing in a semi-meditative attitude among the Gulls, not over two hundred 
feet from shore, the Egret offered a perfect opportunity for study. With field glasses 
as aids, though not a necessity, its pure white plumage, size, movements, graceful poses 
and other identification marks were carefully noted. We also observed the uplifting 
of cne slender black leg, the opening and closing of the yellow toes, the stretching of 
the beautiful white wing, the opening of the long slender*ebony bill with its yellow 
base, and the sleepy blinking of the eyes which enhanced the yellow of the iris. An 
occasional light puff of the sea-breeze raised and ruffled the snowy feathers on the 
bird’s head and back, giving a momentary semi-nuptial plumage effect. 

The encroaching waters of the incoming tide moistened the sand under the 
Eegret’s feet, which it resented by moving a few paces nearer the indifferent Gulls. For 
fully twenty minutes we studied this beautiful and rare bird, when suddenly, alone and 
without warning, it took flight above the lagoon and disappeared among the sloughs 
of the adjoining marsh lands. 

The larger, American Egret (Herodias egretta) is a regular winter visitant on 
the San Pedro tide lands and Seal Beach salt marshes and is often studied by the 
Audubon members. Reporting the event to Mr. L. E. Wyman, Ornithologist at the Los 
Angeles Museum, he suggested, since the Snowy Egret has so few records in this vicin- 
ity, that it was well worth mentioning.—Mrs. F. T. BICKNELL, Los Angeles, California, 
October 2, 1922. 


Perching Pelicans.—Three times in the past three years I have seen individuals 
of the California Brown Pelican (Pelecanus californicus) perch on the wire stretched 
just above the top of the rail of our pier. This wire is about % inch in diameter and 
it is stretched fairly taut, being supported at intervals of about ten feet by upright 
spikes so that its height above the pier rail is about four inches. 

At 7:52 A. M. on September 19, 1922, while working at the end of the pier I no- 
ticed a Brown Pelican alight on the rail about one hundred feet away. I quickly took 
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a fairly comfortable position with the intention of observing the bird’s actions as care- 
fully as possible. I could see his feet distinctly and his toes seemed to curl around 
and grasp the wire in the same way as those of a perching bird. He was standing 
almost erect and teetering a good deal in an effort to find his balance. Several times 
the pelican tried to stoop to a sitting posture but with very unsettling results. Once 
while trying to preen his breast feathers he almost fell over backward and had to flap 
his wings vigorously to get balanced again. Finally he became satisfied with the erect 
posture and remained in it for probably ten minutes. In the erect posture for a time 
his balancing movements were so nearly imperceptible at one hundred feet distance 
that I would not have been able to detect them if I had not had the advantage of a se- 
ries of cross wires on a gate within about thirty feet of the bird. By use of these 
wires I was able to estimate that at best there was rhythmic movement of the head up 
and down through a distance of at least a half inch, varied every few seconds by a 
longer swing of two to three inches. 

Just before this relatively stable period he had lifted first one foot and then the 
other several times as though the wire hurt his feet. Indeed, this performance re- 
minded me very much of a barefoot boy trying to stand on a hot pavement. At the 
end of the quiet period the pelican began side-stepping and walked on the wire a dis- 
tance of about four feet at the end of which he turned around facing in the opposite 
direction. In making the turn he got a good deal unbalanced and saved himself from 
falling by stepping onto the wooden rail with one foot. He again assumed the erect 
position and remained thus for some little time until excited by the screeching of a 
flock of gulls which flew near him. At 8:15 he flew away after having perched cn the 
small wire for twenty-three minutes. 

When first alighting he had been facing the pier and away from the water. The 
half turn made after the side-stepping performance brought him into a position facing 
the water. Before beginning the side-stepping he had made several efforts to stoop, 
with very strong appearance of getting ready to fly. Every effort to stoop destroyed 
his balance and he could not get a good jump into the air for starting flight. I do not 
think it possible that he could have gotten enough jump to enable him to clear the op- 
posite rail. Whatever the actual reason for the half turn it certainly put him into po- 
sition (facing the water) to launch easily into flight. 

I have mentioned a failure to keep balance while attempting to preen. There 
were two or three fairly successful attempts but they were confined to very small ad- 
justments of breast feathers with very brief action. At various times in the perching 
period the head was rotated from side to side but this did not involve much shifting in 
weight and was not very disturbing to balance. 

The three cases which I have seen indicate that pelicans do have perching ambi- 
tions and that they can make a very creditable showing in a difficult situation. Do such 
performances indicate vestigial or initiatory tendencies in behavior?—W. E. ALLEN, 
Scripps Institution for Biological Research of the University of California, La Jolla, 
September 20, 1922. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The editors of THE CoNpDoR are once more 
indebted to Mr. J. R. Pemberton for assist- 
anee. The annual index concluding our 
present volume was in large measure pre- 
pared by him. 


Volume II, numbers 3-4 (in one), of Daw- 
son’s “Journal of the Museum of Compara- 
tive Oology” (Santa Barbara) reached our 
desk on October 31. A very important new 
nesting record for California is that, by 
Mr. W. L. Dawson, of the Yellow Rail in 


Mono County. Mr. A. B. Howell contributes 
an article on “The Ethics of Collecting” 
which is fraught with sound sense; the 
principles set forth ought to be followed 
conscientiously by all collectors, and then — 
there would be far less of criticism levied 
at the fraternity than is, unfortunately, now 
the case. The greater part of this issue of 
the “Journal’ is occupied by accounts of 
nest-hunting, chiefly with the Sierra Ne- 
vada Rosy Finch as the objective, and with 
the human-interest element emphasized 
rather than the ornithological. 
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Volume III, number 3, of “The Murre- 
let”, mimeographed “Official Bulletin of the 
Pacific Northwest Bird and Mammal Club”, 
reached us November 10. The editor, Mr. 
F. S. Hall of the Washington State Muse- 
um, Seattle, is to be congratulated upon 
the success of his efforts to produce a cred- 
itable journal with small resources. This 
issue contains several articles and notes on 
birds, valuable at least from a local stand- 
point, under the authorship of J. Hooper 
Bowles, S. F.. Rathbun, Kenneth Racey, 
Walter F. Burton, C. de B. Green, E. A. 
Kitchin, and others. 


The Chicago meeting of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, held October 23 to 
26, was well attended. More than forty 
papers were read. Elections included Dr. 
Arthur A, Allen to the class of Fellows, and 
D. R. Dickey, A. O. Gross, W. Huber, T. I. 
Storer and J. T. Zimmer to the class of 
Members. 


Mr. M. P. -Skinner, Yellowstone Park, 
Wyoming, is contemplating early publica- 
tion of his book on the “Birds of the Yel- 
lowstone”’. Readers of THE CONDOR are al- 
ready familiar with the type of literature 
produced by Mr. Skinner. He is an accu- 
rate observer and good writer, and his book, 
we predict, will constitute a worthy contri- 
bution to western ornithology. 


Mr. Howard H. Cleaves, formerly with 
the San Diego Natural History Museum, is 
now located at Clarksburg, West Virginia, 
where he is serving as state secretary for 
the Wild Life League of West Virginia. The 
object of this society is to spread the con- 
servation-of-game idea in a state where 
conservation is badly needed. 


It is our conviction that the best piece 
of conservation legislation proposed for a 
long time is just now pending before Con- 
gress. This is Senate bill 1452 (H. R. 
5823), which bill provides for the _ estab- 
lishment of game refuges and properly reg- 
ulated public shooting grounds. Its provi- 
sions would be carried out under the 
auspices of the United States Bureau of 
Biological Survey, and this would mean 
its administration upon a logical, scientific 
basis. We recommend that Cooper Club 
members support this bill by expressing 
their approval of it to their legislative rep- 
resentatives in Washington. The bill is 
likely to be brought up for final action 
early in the new session of Congress. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS. 
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Mr. Edgar Chance, a British ornithologist, 
is the author of a late book entitled ‘‘The 
Cuckoo’s Secret” (London, Sedgwick and 
Jackson), in which the egg-laying habits of 
the European Cuckoo are described and 
illustrated from photographs in great de- 
tail. A moot point has long been as to 
whether the bird lays its egg directly into 
the nest of the victim, or deposits its egg 
elsewhere and places said egg by the way 
of its beak into the foster nest. Mr. Chance 
is so sure of the correctness of his own con- 
clusions, which are of the former import, 
that he has issued a “challenge” involving 
a wager of 500 pounds with anyone who 
wishes to set out to prove the contrary. 
Thus he hopes to stimulate further careful 
and scientific enquiry into “the cuckoo’s se- 
cret’”. And at the same time the English- 
man’s love of sport will come into play! 


Professor Lynds Jones, head of the Ecol- 
ogy department at Oberlin College, con- 
ducted a party of eleven students, via 
“Fords”, from Ohio to California the past 
summer. The enterprising members of the 
party thus had the advantage of an ideally 
practical course in geographical distribu-— 
tion. : 


COMMUNICATIONS 
THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE SUBSPECIES 


To the Editor of The Condor: 


In these days when ornithological nomen- 
clature and taxonomy seem to have become 
of more importance than the birds them- 
selves, the primary or, indeed, the sole ob- 
ject of our system is not to be lost sight 
of. A scientific name, once it is bestowed, 
is after all only an assembly of two or three 
words so grouped as to convey an idea of 
the approximate perch height of the lucky 
or unlucky recipient in the genealogical 
tree; or, to put it differently, a statement of 
the evolutionary progress made by the par- 
ticular group or individual in question, 
down to the year A. D. 1922, or whenever 
the baptism took place. Now, it seems to 
me that the fact that a certain horned 
lark’s back, or a certain fox sparrow’s bill 
is different from the backs or the bills of 
horned larks or fox sparrows occupying 
other areas is distinctly secondary to the 
fact that separate geographic situations 
have caused certain changes to take place. 
Unfortunately, our only way of expressing 
what has happened is in terms of millime- 
ters or of color, or by some other equally 
unsatisfactory designation. These means 
of describing what changes have occurred 
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are undoubtedly what have given most peo- 
ple a wrong conception of systematic work 
in general, and of the so-called ‘“subspeci- 
fic’ races in particular. If the rank and 
file of bird students would put aside the 
idea that ‘‘microscopic”’ subdivisions of plas- 
tic species are made only for the purpose of 
bestowing new names, and think of the de- 
termined “subspecies” as admittedly short, 
but still definite steps along the evolution- 
ary highway, not only would the whole sci- 
ence of ornithology be benefited by a new 
interest, but we would be spared much of 
the ranting about “hair splitting’, in which 
well-meaning but misguided souls indulge 
from time to time. What constitutes a sub- 
species is just now a difficult question to 
answer. A composite opinion gained by 
personal conversation, and by perusal of 
current literature can be best expressed by, 
“Why is a hen?’ Some would use only a 
binomial for every recognizable form, others 
want to reduce to subspecific status all spe- 
cies bearing close resemblances to one an- 
other, and still others champion two kinds 
of subspecies! Obviously, the adoption of 
any of these extremes would work much 
harm, if for no other reason than that the 
true genetic relationships between most 
forms would not properly be expressed by 
the terms employed. 

Most conservative ornithologists advocate 
a middle course and believe that intergra- 
dation should be actually proven before re- 
ducing any form to subspecific status. But, 
what sort of intergradation? If we take 
into consideration all angles of the prob- 
lem, what can we possibly accept save that 
of geographic continuity,—an actual blood 
relationship? To designate as varieties geo- 
graphically isolated forms which have been 
completely segregated for thousands, per- 
haps tens of thousands of years from simi- 
lar organisms found in another area (or 
even on another continent!) simply because 
overlapping characters are shown by a few 
individuals is not telling the true story of 
conditions which now exist. True, there 
was undoubtedly one common ancestor; but 
so, for example, was there forall the grebes, 
or for all the gulls. If intergradation of all 
present-day species of grebes, or between 
any two of them were to be established 
through fossil remains—and this is not an 
impossible hypothesis—then, to be consist- 
ent, we should have now to regard them as 
subspecies! Intergradation through indi- 
vidual variation is inviting too many 
chances for error. As Grinnell (Auk, vol. 
37, 1921, p. 469) has pointed out, what as- 
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Surance is there that young or subadults or 
even “sports” may not be used in attempt- 
ing to prove the point? 

The criteria of isolation for the use of 
the binomial and of actual blood fusion for 
use of the trinomial will, I believe, prove 
the ultimate ones to be adopted not only 
because they permit of more accuracy in 
allocation, but also because of the uniform- 
ity possible under their use. 

Yours very truly, 
A. J. VAN ROSsEM, 
Pasadena, California, July 14, 1922. 


LIFE HISTORIES OF NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS 
The Editor of The Condor: 


Realizing that no one man can know all 
there is to know about all the birds and 
that the completeness of the Life Histories 
of North American Birds depends on the co- 
Operation which the author receives from 
others, I wish to make this report of pro- 
gress and appeal to your readers for con- 
tributions, trusting that you will find the 
space to publish it at an early date. 

Two volumes have been published and 
the third, containing the Petrels and Peli- 
cans and their allies, is printed and should 
soon be out. The manuscript for the fourth 
volume, containing the Ducks, up to and in- 
cluding the Ring-necked Duck, is now in 
Washington in finished form and ready for 
publication. It is not too late to add to 
this, when I correct the galley proof, any 
notes of importance on habits or distribu- 
tion, and not too late to substitute any par- 
ticularly fine photographs for those that I 
have already selected. 

I am now at work on the fifth volume, 
which will contain the remainder of the 
Ducks and the Geese and Swans. I expect 
to finish this during the winter and send 
it to the publishers in the spring. The life 
histories are practically all written, subject 
to revision, but the photographs have not 
been selected. 

I have no notes on the courtship of the 
American and White-winged Scoters or of 
any of the Geese, except the Canada, or on 
any of the Swans or Tree Ducks. I have | 
no nesting photographs of Harlequin Duck, 
Barrow Golden-eye, any Geese except White- 
fronted and Canada, any Swans, or any 
Tree Ducks. I should be glad to receive 
contributions of notes or photographs to 
fill in any of these gaps. Or I should be 
glad to correspond with anyone who has 
anything else to offer. I am, of course,’ 
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well supplied with photographs illustrating 
nests, eggs and young of all the common 
species, but there are many gaps still to 
be filled. I am trying to read everything 
that is published on American birds, but I 
have no access to private notes, that have 
not keen published, unless they are sent in 
as contributions. I shall soon begin work 
on the sixth volume, which will contain 
the Herons and Rails and their allies. 
Coniributions for this would be welcome at 
any time. Contributors will receive full 
credit for whatever material they send in 
and, if it is material that I can use, their 
names will be placed on the mailing list to 
receive the volumes when published. 

Those who have seen the earlier vol- 
umes can understand what is wanted. Hop- 
ing for some generous cooperation I am, 

Very truly yours, 
A. C. BENT, 
September 13, 


Taunton, Massachusetts, 


f922- 


MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
NORTHERN DIVISION 


Juty.—The Northern Division of the Coo- 
per Ornithological Club met at the usual 
place and hour on July 27. Pres. Swarth 
presided and the following members were 
present: Mesdames Allen, F'erguson, Grin- 
nell, Kelly, Steilberg; Miss Pringle and Miss 
Flinn; Messrs. Bunker, Cooper, Dixon, Ever- 
mann, Hunt, Willard Grinnell, L. H. Miller, 
Storer, Swarth, and Wright. Among the 
visitors were Mrs. Bunker, Mrs. Cooper, 
Mrs. Hunt, Mrs. Slack, and Mr. Jaeger. 

June minutes from the Northern and 
Seuthern divisions were read and the for- 
mer approved. Mr. Edmund Carroll Jae- 
ger, 146 W. 6th St., Riverside, was proposed 
for membership by H. S. Swarth, and Mr. 
Clark Blickensderfer, 850 Grant St., Denver, 
Colorado, by Tracy I. Storer. 

Dr. Evermann reported the departure of 
scientists who have undertaken an expedi- 
tion to the islands off the coast of Mexico 
and southern California under the joint 
auspices of the Mexican Government, the 
California Academy of Sciences, and the U. 
S. Bureau of Research to investigate as to 
the presence of fur seals. 

Prof. Loye Holmes Miller then gave an 
outline of the materials so far available to 
students of fossil birds in California. Ad- 
journed.—AMEL1A S, ALLEN, Secretary North- 
ern Division. 


Avucust.—The regular meeting of the 
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Northern Division of the Cooper Ornitho- 
logical Club was held at the usual place 
and hour on August 24, 1922. Mr. Swarth 
was in the chair and the following mem- 
bers and friends were present: Messrs. Bell, 
Bunker, Chas. Bryant, Cooper, Dice, Grin- 


nell, Hunt, Mailliard, Storer, and Stow; 
Misses Atsatt, Burk, Flinn; Mesdames A\l- 
len, Bogle, Davenport, Grinnell, Kelly, 


Mead, Roe, and Schlesinger. Visitors were: 
Mrs. Bunker, Mrs. Nimmo, and Mr. Hatt. 

Minutes of the July meeting were read 
and approved, and the following names 
were presented: Miss Ethel M. Archer, R. 
D. 4, Anaheim, Miss Althea McIntyre and 
Miss Marietta Martin, 1345 P St., Fresno, 
by Miss S. R. Atsatt, and Mr. George W. 
Moore, 318 E. 9th St., Tulsa, Oklahoma, by 
WeeAe Strong, 2) 

Business completed, the members pres- 
ent contributed observations from different 
localities visited during the summer. Ad- 
journed.—AMELIA S. ALLEN, Secretary. 

SEPTEMBER.—The regular meeting of the 
Cooper Ornithological Club, Northern Divi- 
sion, was held at the usual time and place 
on September 27. Vice-President Cooper 
was in the-chair and the following mem- 
bers were present: Mesdames Allen, Bogle, 


Davenport, Reygadas, and Schlesinger; 
Misses Atsatt, Ayer, Burk, Flinn, Gunn, 
Woodruff, and Wythe; Messrs. Bassett, 


Bryant, Cooper, Evermann, Gignoux, Storer, 
and Wright. Visitors were: Mrs. Bassett, 
Miss Bassett, and Miss Cooper. 

Minutes of the August meeting were read 
and approved and the July minutes of the 
Southern Division were read. Applications 
for membership were received from Mrs. 
Nina M. Slack, 304 E. 16th St., Oakland, 
sponsored by Amelia S. Allen; Mr. Kenneth 
McLeod, Jr., 2324 Vine St., Berkeley, spon- 
sored by J. Grinnell; Miss Edna M. Fisher, 
2410 Fulton St., Berkeley, sponsored by 
Tracy I. Storer, and Mr. and Mrs. C. R. 
Thomas, 2022 Francisco St., Berkeley, spon- 
sored by Amelia S. Allen. The Southern Di- 
vision submitted the name of Mr. George 
Frean Morcom for honorary membership in 
the Club, final action to be taken at the 
October meeting. 

Business completed, the club listened to 
an account of a motor trip through the 
North-west by Mr. F. N. Bassett. Adjourned. 
—AMELIA S. ALLEN, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 


Juty.—Regular monthly meeting of Coo- 
per Ornithological Club, Southern Division, 
was held July 27, 1922, at the usual hour 
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and place. Dr. Rich presided, with the fol- 
lowing members present: Mesdames Brown, 
Law, Schneider, and Warmer; Misses El- 
lis, Potter, Delphia Miller, and Mary Mann 
Miller; Messrs. Allen, Chambers, Colburn, 
Girvin, Grinnell, Hanaford, Hart, Howard, 


Howell, Law, Little, Millard, Robertson, 
Trewhella, Warmer, and Wyman. Visitors 
were: © Mesdames Anthony, Trewhella, 


Vaughn and Wyman, and Mr. Hill. 

Minutes of the June meeting were read 
and approved, while reading of Northern 
Division minutes for May and June, on pro- 
per motion, was omitted. Applications for 
membership were: Clifford M. Drury, 2407 
Dana St., Berkeley, by Dr. Warmer; Ray- 
mond A. Campbell, Huntington Beach, and 
H. R. Hill, 815 W. 37th St., Los Angeles, by 
L. E. Wyman. The Northern Division sent 
the names of Frank O. Adams and Frank 
Bacon. 

The following proposition was read by 
the Secretary: “We, the undersigned active 
members of the Cooper Ornithological Club 
hereby propose for Honorary Membership 
in the Club, George Frean Morcom. We be- 
lieve this to be an appropriate way of rec- 
ognizing Mr. Morcom’s long and loyal sup- 
port of the Club and of its ideals.” Signed: 
W. Lee Chambers, Guy C. Rich, O. W. How- 
ard, J. Eugene Law, Howard Robertson. 

Mr. J. Grinnell then read a paper entitled 
“An Inquiry into the Supposed Decrease of 
Bird Life in California.” He placed the 
subject in a new and interesting light, and 
the general and lengthy discussion that fol- 
lowed closed the session. Adjourned.—L. 
E. WYMAN, Secretary Southern Division. 


AuGust.—Regular meeting of Cooper Or- 
nithological Club, Southern Division, was 
held at Los Angeles Museum at 8 P. M., 
August 31, Dr. Rich presiding. Other mem- 
bers present were: Mrs. Brown; Messrs. 
Appleton, Bramkamp, Campbell, Chambers, 
de Laubenfels, Hill, Howell, Lamb, Law, 
Miller, L. Peyton and Wyman. Visitors 
were: Miss Vaughn, Mrs. Hill, Mrs. Wyman, 
and Alden Miller. . 

Minutes of July meeting were read and 
approved. New presentations were: Mrs. 
Joseph Anthony, 629 No. Belmont Ave., Los 
Angeles, by Mrs. Schneider; Frederick C. 
Lincoln, Biological Survey, Washington, D. 
C., Margaret W. Boardman, 1239 W. 11th 
St., Los Angeles, Helena Krause, 820 26th 
St., San Diego, and Grace A. Hill, 2143 Ce- 
dar St., Berkeley, all by Mr. Chambers; 
Mabel Adelaide Myers, 617 W. Center St., 
Anaheim, by Mr. Pierce; Edmund C. Jaeger, 
1462 W. 6th St., Riverside, by Mr. Swarth. 


ia 
al, 


The Northern Division sent the names of 
Dr. C. H. Wood and Clark Blickensderfer. 

A circular from Dr. E. W. Nelson, Chief 
of the Biological Survey, explanatory of the 
proposed “Public Shooting Ground Game 
Refuge Bill’, was read by the Secretary. 
Mr. Law moved that the Southern Division 
of the Club go on record as favoring this 
bill, and that the California Fish and Game 
Commission be advised of this action. See- 
onded by Mr. Chambers, and carried. 

Inspection of a miscellaneous lot of Alas- 
kan birds, and the attendant general discus- 
sion, ended the session. Adjourned.—L, E. 
WYMAN, Secretary. 


SEPTEMBER.—Regular meeting of Cooper 
Ornithological Club, Southern Division, was 
held at 3 Pp. M., September 24, at the home 
of Dr. L. H. Miller, Los Angeles. Presi- 
dent Rich held the chair. Twenty-three 
members and eight visitors were present. 

Minutes of the August meeting were read 
and approved, while those of the Northern 
Division for July and August were read by 
title only. Mr. Chambers presented the 
names of Perley Arthur Smoll, 822 E. Monu- 
ment St., Colorado Springs, Colo.; Harvey 
T. Kimball, Magma Copper Co., Superior, 
Ariz.; Archibald Douglas Henderson, Bel- 
vedere, Alberta, Canada; and Karl A. Pem- 
ber, Woodstock, Vt. Charles L. Whittle 
presented the name of Charles Benton 
Floyd, 454 Wolcott St., Auburndale, Mass.; 
Mrs. Marion Ware Low, 27 La Brea S8t., 
Hollywood; and Laurence Brown Fletcher, 
57 Catswold Road, Brookline, Mass. Karl 
R. Coolidge, Box 12, Hollywood, was spon- 
sored by Mr. van Rossem. The name of 
George W. Morse came from the Northern 
Division. 

A letter from the California Fish and 
Game Commission, defining their attitude 
toward the Public Shooting Ground Game 
Refuge bill, was read by the Secretary. 
This shed new light on the subject, and on 
motion of Mr. Law, seconded by Dr. Miller, 
the members voted to hold in abeyance fur- 
ther action relative to the proposed bill. 

A complimentary membership card in the 
Los Angeles Audubon Society, made out to 
the Club, was presented by the Secretary. 
Dr. Miller moved that the Secretary be in- 
structed to write to the Audubon Society a 
letter of appreciation of the honor con- 
ferred. Seconded by Miss Miller; carried. 

The meeting then adjourned to the in- 
formality of the customary watermeion 
feast and general sociability. Adjourned.— 
L. E. WyMAN, Secretary. 
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northwestern coast of California, 127 
Mallard, 31, 101, 211 
Marila affinis, 173 
collaris, 101 
valisineria, 64 
Martin, Purple, 179 ; 
McGregor, R. C., with Elizabeth J. Mar- 
shall, review of their “Philippine 
birds for boys and girls’, 139 
McLean, R. R., birds eating snails, 213 
Meadowlark, Western, 75 
Megaquiscalus major macrourus, jile Ae Li, 
Meinertzhagen, Colonel Richard, 36 
Melanerpes formicivorus albeolus, 115 
formicivorus bairdi, 109 
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Melopelia asiatica, 96, 213 

Melospiza georgiana, 136 
lincolni lincolni, 74 
melodia caurina, 65 
melodia cooperi, 29, 35, 138 


melodia santaecrucis, 35 
Merganser, American, 25, 68 
Hooded, 96 
Mergus americanus, 25 
Michael, Chas. W., water ouzel eating a 
fish, 98 


Micropallas whitneyi, 96 
Miller, Loye, fossil birds from the pleisto- 
cene of McKittrick, California, 122 
Mimus polyglottos, 153 
polyglottos leucopterus, 138, 179, 197 
Mniotilta varia, 182, 185 
Mockingbird, 153, 197, 198, 199, 202 
Western, 179, 190 
Molothrus ater artemisiae, 207, 208, 209, 210 
ater ater, 179 
ater californicus, 208, 209, 210 
ater obscurus, 96, 179, 206, 
209, 210 
Munro, J. A., albino robin returning to for- 
mer nesting site, 62; yellow-headed 
blackbird in company with Brewer 
blackbirds, 93 
Murre, California, 26, 27 
Muscivora forficata, 178 
Myadestes townsendi, 78, 97 
Myiarchus magister magister, 134 


207, 208, 


N 


Nelson, E. W., communication (the Biolog- 
ical Survey bird counts), 70 
Nice, Margaret M., some new birds for OK- 
lahoma, 181 
Nighthawk, Texas, 97, 178 
Nightingale, 202 
Nordhoff, C. B., notes on some water-fowl, 
64 
Numenius americanus, 46, 175 
tahitiensis, 65 
Nutcracker, 19 
Nuthatch, Brown-headed, 161 
Pigmy, 162 
Pygmy, 200 
Red-breasted, 161 
Slender-billed, 200 
White-breasted, 161 
Nycticorax nycticorax naevius, 5, 25, 102, 
175 


O 


Oceanodroma markhami, 28 
melania, 28 
tristrami, 28 


Vol. 


Ochthodromus wilsonius, 46, 175 

Oidemia deglandi, 95, 211, 212 
perspicillata, 134 

Oreortyx picta picta, 96 

Oreoscoptes montanus, 63 

Oreospiza chlorura, 135 

Oriole, Baltimore, 59 


Bullock, 74 
Orchard, 59 
Osprey, 25 


American, 67 
Otocoris alpestris actia, 68 
alpestris ammophila, 68 
alpestris giraudi, 46 
alpestris leucolaema, 94 
Otus asio bendirei, 30 
flammeolus, 34 
Ouzel, Water, 98 
Owl, Barn, 25, 31, 99 
Burrowing, 98, 100 
California Screech, 30, 100 
Coast Pigmy, 31 
Eagle, 103 
Elf, 96 
Flammulated Screech, 34 
Florida Burrowing, 29 
Long-eared, 29 
Saw-whet, 139 
Western Horned, 25 
Oxyechus vociferus, 25, 102, 175 
Oyster-catcher, 176 


Pp 


Palmer, R. H., the cedar waxwing in Mex- 
ico, 183 
Pandion haliaetus carolinensis, 25, 67 
Parabuteo unicinctus harrisi, 29, 177 
Parapavo, 123 
Parrot, Thick-billed, 71 
Passerculus sandwichensis brooksi, 95 
sandwichensis savanna, 95 
Passerella iliaca, 48 
iliaca annectens, 35 
iliaca fuliginosa, 52, 53 
iliaca iliaca, 184 
iliaca townsendi, 53 
Passerina ciris, 179 
Pelecanus californicus, 32, 213 
erythrorhynchos, 101, 173, 184 
occidentalis, 4, 173 
Pelican, Brown, 4, 170, 172, 173, 174 
California Brown, 32, 213 
White, 101, 173, 184 
Pelidna alpina sakhalina, 175 
Pemberton, J. R., the reddish egrets of Cam- — 
eron County, Texas, 3; a large tern — 
colony in Texas, 37 
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Penthestes carolinensis agilis, 180 
rufescens barlowi, 182 
rufescens rufescens, 97 

Petrel, Markham, 28 

Peucaea cassini, 181 

Pewee, Western Wood, 200 
Wood, 59 

Phainopepla, 98 

Phalacrocorax auritus albociliatus, 

101 
mexicanus, 4 
vigua mexicanus, 46, 173 

Phalaenoptilus nuttalli nuttalli, 74 

Phalarope, Northern, 102, 184 
ed. 29, 62, 66, 67 
Wilson, 102, 184 

Phalaropus fulicarius, 29, 62, 66, 184 

Phoebe, 59, 178 
Black, 98 

Pica pica hudsonia, 13 

Pigeon, Band-tailed, 200 

Pinicola enucleator alascensis, 87 
enucleator carlottae, 86 
enucleator flammula, 86 
enucleator leucura, 87 
enucleator montana, 87 

Pintail, 211 

Pipilo crissalis crissalis, 35, 193, 194 
crissalis senicula, 138 
fuscus mesoleucus, 181 
maculatus megalonyx, 138 

Piranga ludoviciana, 97, 136 
rubra rubra, 97 

Pisobia maculata, 96 
minutilla, 102 

Plegadis guarauna, 184 

Plover, Black-bellied, 184 
Golden, 36 
Pacific Golden, 65 
Snowy, 175 
Wilson, 46, 175 

Podjlymbus podiceps, 170 

Polyborus, 123 
cheriway, 177 

Poor-will, 74, 200 

Potter, L. B., blackbirds flocking, 212 

Progne subis subis, 179 

Fsaltriparus plumbeus, 181 

Ptarmigan, Willow, 105 

Pyrocephalus rubinus mexicanus, 62 


Q 


Quail, California, 200 
Catalina Island, 34 
Gambel, 98, 165 
Mountain, 96, 200 
Scaled, 168 
Texas, 176 

Querquedula discors, 28 


23, 96, 
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R 


Rail, California Clapper, 96 
Virginia, 34 
Rallus obsoletus, 96 
virginianus, 34 
Raven, 33, 60, 98 
Recurvirostra americana, 46, 184 
Redpoll, 59, 60 
Redstart, 59 
European, 202 
Red-tail, Western, 33, 98 
Red-wing, Sonora, 60, 98 
Regulus calendula calendula, 78 
calendula cineraceus, 35 
Rhynchops nigra, 4, 45, 172 
Ridgway, Robert, 69 
Riparia riparia, 97 
Ritter, William E., further observations on 
the activities of the California wood- 
pecker, 109 
Road-runner, 98, 166, 177, 180, 183 
Robertson, John McB., Virginia rail and 
flammulated screech owl in the San 
Bernardino mountains, 34 
Robin, 60, 62 
Western, 75 
Ross, Roland C., red phalarope in southern 
California, 66 
Rough-leg, Ferruginous, 33 


S 


Sanderling, 175 
Sandpiper, Least, 25, 102, 184 
Pectoral, 96 
Red-backed, 175 
Spotted, 25, 74, 102, 185 
Sayornis phoebe, 178 
Scardafella inca, 176 
Sclater, W. L., 69 
Scoter, Surf, 134 
White-winged, 95, 211, 212 
Sedge-Warbler, 202 
Selasphorus alleni, 63 
platycercus, 135 
rufus, 65 
Sheldon, H. H., top speed of the road-run- 
ner, 180; Vaux swift in migration, 
184 
Shoveller, 24, 65, 181 
Shrike, California, 197 
Great Grey, 199 
Sialia mexicana, 158 
sialis, 158 
Siskin, 60 
Pine, 59, 200 
Sitta canadensis, 161 
carolinensis, 161 
pusilla, 161 
pygmaea, 162 
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Skimmer, Black, 4, 45, 46, Nu, 172, 177 


Skinner, M. P., notes on the dipper in Yel- 


lowstone National Park, 18 
Skylark, 202 
Solitaire, Townsend, 78, 81, 97 
Sora, 98 
Sparrow, Bell, 200, 212 
California Sage, 68 
Cassin, 181 
Chipping, 59 
Dwarf Marsh, 95 
Eastern Fox, 53, 184 
English, 197, 213 
Fox, 48 
Grasshopper, 154 
Lincoln, 74 
Nuttall, 65 
San Diego Song, 29 
Savannah, 95 
song, 75, 188 
Sooty Fox, 49, 52 
Swamp, 136 
Townsend Fox, 49, 53 
Western Lark, 62, 190 
Western Tree, 97 
Western Vesper, 75 
White-crowned, 98 
White-throated, 96 
Yakutat Song, 65 
Spatula clypeata, 24, 65 
Speotyto cunicularia floridana, 29 
Spizella monticola ochracea, 97 
Spoonbill, Roseate, 12, 46, 98, 175 
Sprig, 65 
Squatarola squatarola, 184 
Starling, 36, 60, 202 
Steganopus tricolor, 102, 184 
Stephens, Frank, occurrence of the 
scoter on fresh water, 134 
Sterna antillarum, 4, 39, 171 
caspia, 4, 39, 171 
forsteri, 4, 39 
hirundo, 4, 29, 39, 171 
maxima, 4, 39, 171 
sandvicensis acuflavida, 4, 39, 171 
Sternula antillarum browni, 182 
Stilt, Black-necked, 175, 184 
Stone, Witmer, 138 
Stoner, Emerson A., a study of roosting 
holes of the red-shafted flicker, 54; 
rufous hummingbird tragedy, 65; be- 
havior of a barn owl in captivity, 99 
Stork, 123 
Strong, Wm. Duncan, burrowing owl off 
the Virginia coast, 29 
Sula nebouxi, 28 
Swallow, Bank, 97 
Tree, 98, 179 
Violet-green, 200 


surf 


Swarth, H. S., review of Richard C. McGre- 


gor and Elizabeth J. Marshall’s — 
“Philippine birds for boys and girls”, 
139 
Swift, Chimney, 30, 75 
Vaux, 184 


T 


Tanager, Summer, 97 
Western, 97, 136, 200 
Tattler, Wandering, 65 
Taverner, P. A., a correction: Brewer bla@k- 
bird not occurring in northern Brit- 
ish Columbia, 31; crossbills eating 
aphis, 96 
Teal, Blue-winged, 28 
Cinnamon, 25, 34, 65 
Telmatodytes palustris aestuarinus, 67 
Teratornis, 123 
Tern, Black, 4, 39; 1025 tm 
Brown Least, 182 
Cabot, 4, 39, 42, 43, 171 
Caspian, 4, 39, 40, 41, 171 
Common, 4, 29, 37;-39) a7 
Forster, 4, 39 ; 
Gull-billed, 4, 37, 38, 39, 171 
Least, 45 39, 171 
Royal, 4, 39, 42, 43; 7a 
Thalassoaetus pelagicus, 66 
Thrasher, 212 
California, 200 
Curved-billed, 12, 180 
Leconte, 68 
Sage, 63 
Sonoma, 62 
Thrush, Audubon Hermit, 81 
Gray-checked, 60 
Hermit, 60 
Olive-backed, 60 
Willow, 81 
Wilson, 60 
Wood, 60 
Thryocmanes bewicki charienturus, 138. 
bewicki drymoecus, 97 
bewicki marinensis, 97 
Titlark, 60 
Titmouse, Plain, 200 
San Diego, 63 
Todd, W. E. Clyde, a new sparrow from 
southern California, 126 
Totanus flavipes, 101, 175 
melanoleucus, 175 
Towhee, 212 
Abert, 98 
Anthony Brown, 190 
Brown, 193, 203 
Canyon, 181 
Green-tailed, 135 
Spurred, 200 
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Toxostoma curvirostre curvirostre, 12, 180 
redivivum redivivum, 138 
redivivum sonomae, 63 

Troglodytes aedon parkmani, 35, 194 

Turnstone, Ruddy, 184 

Turkey, Water, 172 

Turkhen, 186 

Tyrannus tyrannus, 74 

Tyto pratincola, 31 


U 
Uria troille californica, 26 


V 


Van Rossem, A. J., possible occurrence of 
the blue-focted booby in southern 
' California, 28; the salt marsh yel- 
lowthroat in southern California, 
134; communication (the _ present 
status of the subspecies), 215 
Van Rossem, A. J. [with D. R. Dickey], 
see Dickey, D. R. 
Verdin, 44, 168, 181 
Vermivora celata celata, 76 
celata lutescens, 78 
celata sordida, 97 
Vireo, Anthony, 32 
Black-whiskered, 59 
Cassin, 200 
ety, 211. 212 
Hutten, 32 
Philadelphia, 59 
Red-eyed, 59 
Solitary, 59 
Warbling, 59, 81 
Western Warbling, 76 
White-eyed, 59 
Yellow-throated, 59 
Vireo gilvus gilvus, 81 
huttoni huttoni, 32 
huttoni insularis, 32 
huttoni mailliardorum, 3 
huttoni oberholseri, 32 
‘huttoni obscurus, 32 
vicinior, 211 
Vireosylva gilva swainsoni, 76 
Vulture, Black, 12, 26, 176 
Turkey, 33, 98, 99, 102, 176 


W 


Walker, Ernest P., bird fatalities resulting 
from a shipwreck, 26 
Warbler, Audubon, 78, 200 
Bay-breasted, 58 
Black-and-white, 100, 182, 185 
Blackburn, 57, 58 
Blackpoll, 58 
Black-throated Blue, 58 
Black-throated Gray, 200 
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Black-throated Green, 58 
Cape May, 57, 58 
Cerulean, 58 
Chestnut-sided, 58 
Dusky, 97 
Golden-checked, 58 
Grace, 58 
Hermit, 58 
Kirtland, 58 
Lutescent, 77, 78 
Magnolia, 58 
Myrtle, 58, 97 
Olive, 59 
Orange-crowned, 76, 77 
Palm, 58 
Parula, 59 
Pileolated, 188 
Pine, 58 
Prairie, 57, 58 
Sycamore, 58 
Townsend, 58, 97 
Yellow, 58 
Yellow Palm, 58 
Yellow-throated, 58 

Waxwing, Bohemian, 83 
Cedar, 60, 183 

Welch, L. W., vermilion flycatcher and red 

phalarope at Long Beach, California, 


62 

Wetmore, Alexander, a specimen of the 
Markham petrel, 28 

Whittle, Charles L., miscellaneous bird 


notes from Montana, 73 
Willet, Western, 46 
Woodpecker, Cabanis, 200 
Cactus, 101 
California, 104, 109, 200, 202 
Downy, 158 
Golden-fronted, 44 
Lewis, 96 
Nuttall, 200 
Rocky Mountain Hairy, 74 
Texas, 12 
Woods, Robert S., the development of 
young Costa hummingbirds, 189 
Wren, Alaska, 89 
Bewick, 163, 212 
Cactus, 44, 153, 163 
Long-billed Marsh, 76 
Marsh, 98 
Nicasio, 97 
Northern Cactus, 98 
San Joaquin, 97 
Western House, 194, 199, 200 
Western Winter, 137 
Wren-tit, 200, 212 
Wyman, L. E., notes from Imperial Val- 
ley, 181 
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| xX ‘ei ,) 
Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus, 93 Zenaidura macro re 
Zonotrichia albicollis 
yf coronata, 35, 138 
Yellow-legs, Greater, 101, 175, 184 leucophrys, 138 sere 
Lesser, 101, 175 leucophrys gambeli, 35 
:: Yellowthroat, Salt Marsh, 134 leucophrys nuttalli, 35, 65 
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For Sale, Exchange and Want Column. — Any Cooper Club member is entitled to one 
advertising notice in each issue free. Notices of over ten lines will be charged for at the 
rate of 15 cents per line. For this department, address W. LEE CHAMBERS, Altadena, Los 


Los Angeles County, California. 
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For SateE—American Forestry, vol. 22, 
Mies 268, 269, 270,271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 
BeesvGl 2a, nos. 277. 278, 279: 280, 281: 


The Guide to Nature, vol. 6, nos. 11, 12; vol. 


7, nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7. Nature Study Re- 
view, vol. 8 no. 7; vol. 11, no. 8: vol. 12, 
nos. 8, 9; vol. 13, nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8; vol. 14, 
no. 2.—GRETCHEN L. Lipsy, 310 Second Ave., 
Santa Barbara, California. 


WANTED—First-class skins of: Sonoma 


Thrasher, Mohave Horned Lark, Gould Song 


Sparrow, Modesto Song Sparrow, 741a, 717, 
633a, 642, 634, 630, 585d, 585f, 581c, 581d, 
580b, 576, 566, 526, 525, 524, 515d, 422, 419, 
401b, 324, 297c, and others. Offer material 
from here or cash.—H. H. Krmpatu, Tucson, 
Arizona, 


RALPH W. JACKSON, Route No. 1, -Cam- 


bridge, Maryland, desires sets of Raptores, 
either by exchange or will purchase for 
cash. Large list for exchange of species 
other than Raptores. 


WantTEeD—Good bird skins as follows: 251, 
262, 280, 286, 296, 311, 321, 329, 391, 418, 


422, 525, 547a, 564, 571, 576, 578, 579, 581¢, 


581r, 600a, (603), 633, 634, 653, 654a, 663a, 
GSA LGD ize, \ ca0dy. 139" TA. Gata ae 
CHARLES L, Puiuiips, 5 W. Weir St., Taun- 
ton, Mass. 


THE GAME BIRDS OF CALIFORNIA, by Grin- 
nell, Bryant and Storer; large 8vo, pp. 
x+642, 16 colored plates, 94 figures in 
text; cloth bound. A comprehensive work, 
including full information down to 1917, 
compiled with regard to the needs of the 


nature-lover, sportsman, and serious ornith- 


ologist; $6.00 net.—O. M. WasHBurn, Mane- 
ger, University of California Press, Berke- 
ley, California. 


WANTED, for cash or exchange—The Auk, 
vol. 3, no. 4, vol. 6, no. 1; A. O. U. Check- 
list N. A. Birds, 3rd ed.; The Osprey, vol. 1, 
nos. 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, vol. 2, no. 3 any after 9, 
vol. 3, any or all numbers, vol. 4, any after 
a. vol. 5, nos. 1, 8, vol. 6, any number ex- 
cept 2.—J. E. Hatiinen, Cooperton, Okla- 
homa. 
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To be had from W. LEE CHAMBERS, Altadena, Los Angeles County, California 


PACIFIC COAST AVIFAUNA — 
No. 8. A Systematic List of the Birds of California, by Joseph Grinnell. 


1912. 23 pp. Price $.50 post paid. — 


Students of western ornithology should find use for such a list, containing 
the birds of California arranged in accordance with modern views on classification. 


No. 9. Some Birds of the Fresno District, California, by John G. Tyler. 


1913. 114 pp. Price $1.50 post paid. 


This publication is mainly based “upon the personal observations of the 
author over a period of more than ten years. It contains extended accounts of 
the habits, food, etc., of the birds of a region that has undergone radical changes 
during the author’s residence. The subject matter is attractively presented; it is 
entertaining reading for anyone, and it is also a signal addition to the life his- 


tories of California birds. 
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